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and ultimately bounded. by the Maven, firetched over the Barth in the 
nature of '& concave canopy, in which were 2 the Ke, Nes ant _ 


Seri: And this notion, however incapable of ſtanding the fel &f even J 


a Night examination, bas prevailed wi | many fr the onlearnd in every IE 


zation, even down to the preſent timed. 

ere have not been wanting in all ages, and indeed. in ſome of 
the early ones, ſytculative meß who ſaw the abſurdity of this * 1 1 5 
Opinion; —_ 1 volized to theve the /rrationa yok 1 © 
"but alſo fabBittted; inſtead thereof, their on — an ſu 
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2 POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
competent judges of the proficiency of others. The general principle; 
however whic were adopted by theſe 3 —. 2 are Ax; * ; 
have been ſurprizingly confirmed within the two laſt Centuries, 

= d are now — long: Philoſophers are now apreed; that 
that Hypotheſis of the general diſpoſition of the great bodies of the 
. , univerſe which beſt * with all obſervations, and explains all ap- 
pearances in the fulleſt manner upon the moſt Ample principles, is of all 
others the moſt likely to be true. The only one which carries with it 
theſe characters of truth, is that very antient Theory, which is ſup- 

| ſed to have taken its riſe in Egypt or at Babylon, but was firſt taught 
yn Greece by PYTHaGoRas, and after long neglect and oblivion was 


moped nth Con by Corman, amp th 10 © 
| : 0 Aan 


28 ES g. 


by the laborious Kr, anathematized by the 

oon after demonſtrated and carried to its higheſt perfection by the 
aſſiduous and ſucceſoful reſearches of our immortal NRxWTox. 
Dr rent UNIVERSE; © - 

3. By the Untverss is to be underſtood the general Syſtem of all 
created Being: Which however various in their kinds, and diſtinguiſhed 
from each other in time and place and other circumſtances of their ex- 
iſtence, do yet by their mutual connections and dependencies, form one 

entire WHoLe : The word Univer/e however is generally uſed in a more 
limited ſenſe to ſignify the general SrsT IEM or CEIATID BrrNGs: 


4. This general Syſtem may be conceived to be compoſed of a 
number of Frealler Sem. By a SYSTEM is to be underſtood — 
- minate number of Beings which are connected one with another, and 
diſtinguiſhed from all other beings by certain peculiar relations ſubſit 

ing between themſelves, But Aftronomers, when they ſpeak of 
Nen, always underſtand a determinate number of bodies, exiſting, a 
is generally. ſuppoſed, in a particular region of Ab/alute ſpace, and 
performing certain regular motions, according to a. common lay, 
 _ "round their common center of grayity ; which, when one of the bo- 
lies is confiderably larger than all the reſt put together, (as is know 
1 be in ſome, and may reaſonably be preſumed to be the caſe in all the 
ſtems of the Univerſe) will be ſo near to the center of that largel 
- _ body, that the motions of that body being confined ithin very na- 
_ "row limits, wall be quite inſenfible, and the leſſer bodies wall appear tv 
move round this Great one at reſt. ' PE P ee pee Ec 
„ The Earth which ave inhabit belongs to a Srfiew of which the Sut 
is far the largeſt body: And he revolves round the common center of 
gravity of the ſyſtem, at ſo ſmall a diſtance from it, that to ws he ap 


. 
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pears fixed in the center, and the Earth and other bodies of the Syſten aulit 
p cen "= their reyoly 1005 ahent him. ps @rn . 2 ome 
Ale all the Staig e ear in a clear night are, with mud 
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POPULAR ASRRONOMY. #2 
different diſtances, is confirmed by all the accurate obſervations hi- 
therto made. | * 

The firſt plate, fronting this Introduction, is intended to convey to 
beginners a notion of ſome kinds of Syſtems, of which it is imagined 
the Univerſe may be compoſed : But theſe Syſtems are to be conceived 
as globes, touching one another, ſomewhat like a great heap of 
cannon» balls, or any other round bodies z each ball being taken to 
repreſent a Syſtem. ; 

Or Tur STARS and CONSTELLATIONS. * 


6. The Stars ſeen in the Heavens appear of various fizes ; probably 
on account of their being at different diſtances from our Sun, whic 
would, doubtleſs, appear as ſmall as any Star, was it removed to as great 
a diſtance from br ed And befides thoſe Stars ſeen by the eye 
alone; there are diſperſed throughout the Heavens a multitude of Stars 
which are only to be diſcovered through a Teleſcope, and therefore 
called TeLzscoric STars ; their number increafing with the _ 
fying power of the 3 The Stars ſeen the naked eye, 

by . been re of fix claſſes, called Macxitupes ; thoſe 
of the largeſt” fize are called Stars of the fr ff magnitude; the next in 
fize Stars of the /econd magnitude ; and ſo down to the ſmalleſt fize, de- 
nominated Stars of the th magnitude. But it muſt not be underſtood, 
chat all the Stars of any claſs are preciſely of the ſame apparent fize ; 
only that they are nearly ſo. Moreover theſe Stars have alfo been ar- 
ranged into certain parcels, or cluſters, called ConsrsLLaTIONSs 3 
whereby they have been numbered, and the moſt conſiderable among 
them have been diſtinguiſhed by certain names, whereof ſome are men- 
tioned as well in the Bil as in other ancient Hiftories. | 

5 110 | % 


7. That it may not appear ſtrange to beginners that the Stars are to 
1 he following — Fat rron tr for their conſide · 
tation. Suppoſe a large ſurface, ſuch as a ſheet of paper, was by a 
braſh dipped in ink to be ſprinkled with a very great number of ſpots; 
if this paper was to be divided into ſmall ſquares, and numbered; the 
ſpots in each ſquare may be eaſily reckoned, and the number of them 
finally collected: Or inſtead of dividing the ſurface into ſquares, if 
any other figures were drawn on the paper including ſome more, ſome 
fewer ſpots, 'their number might thus be collected: And in ſomewhat 
like manner, were the Stars lying in the neighbourhood of one ano- 
ther, in very early ages of the world, ſuppoſed to be circumſcribed by 
the out-lines of Men. Beaſts, or other Figures; which might, P3s 
be intended to perpetuate the memory of Perſim eminent for ſome 
qr known to one or more Nations ; or be as myſtical figns of > 
ome practices uſed in their Religious Ceremonies, |  _ N 


b. beg Aſtronomers reckon ge Conſtellations, containing between 
2800 and 2900 Stars; and conſider the Conſtellations as making thres 


Pa... 


great ſpaces, filling up the apparent concavity of the Heavens, namely 


itt. The Zbpiac, containing 12 Conſtellations, in which are about | 


2d. The NoxTHhERN ConsT5LLATIONS, belag 36 in nambe?; con- 
ning above 1300 Start, Na 8 e 9 ; ar 2.72 
9 | =” — B 2 ef 3d. The 
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34. The SouTuERn CongTBLLATIONS, of which there are 32 it 
number, having diſtributed among them about 700 Stars of the ſeveral 
agnitudes. Bob: 44-45 24499 one ö „ Ri | 
- 4 noted in the 80 Conſtellations are obſerved to preſerve an 
invariablę poſition to one another, and therefore they are called 
*F3XED STARS : I beſe poſitions have, for above 2000 years paſt, been 
Carefully obſerved, by Aſtronomers and their reſpective places in the 
eavens been regiſtered in Tables, called Catalogues e rhe Stars : 
And their relative places being thus known, it was no difficult taſk to 
repreſent them;on Maps, or on the ſurface of a Globe, whereon they 
ſhould have the ſame poſitions with reſpect to one another, as they are 
bſerved to have in the apparent concavity of the Heavens; - 
Ihe poſition of the fixed Stars being once aſcertained, they-ſerve a: 
marks in the Heavens, by which the ' motions of ſuch bodies may be 
compared, which are ſeen to be perpetually changing their places 
ong the Stars; and theſe bodies are called Planets and Comer: : 
Which have no other light but what they receive from the Sun; and 
7 bright by reflecting that light, as from a mirrour or looking - 


* 


e e233. Ba. oO Drs * Ns 
„ Or Tn PLANETS and COMETS. | 
9. The PLaneTs are thoſe apparently luminous bodies, which, to a 
Spectator placed in the Sun, would be obſerved to paſs among the fixed 
Stars always in the ſame direction, N from right to left; they 
reſpect the Sun as the center of their courſes; and rie their revo- 
: 1090s around him in paths, called OxzrTs, which are nearly circular 
-*  _- 4nd-concentric to one another: Of theſe planets there are fix, and 
= names taken in order from the Sun, are Mzxcury, Venus, the 
EarxTH, Mars, JuPITER, and SATURN. Theſe fix are called Px1- 
MART PLANETS, to diſtinguiſh-them from ten others, called Sz cox- 
DarY PLANETS or Moons; each of theſe revolve round its reſpective 
Primary as the center of its motion, and is, together with the Planet 
it belongs to, carried round the Sun. 2. | 
The Earth is attended by one Moon, Jupiter by four Moons, and 
Saturn by five Moons: Thoſe attending jupiter and Saturn can be 
ſeen only through good Teleſcopes. , ', . | ＋ | 


10. The Cours are bodies which are now ſuppoſed. to rev 
N dun, in oblong curved orbits, very different from circles: 
4s from what has hitherto been obſerved of them, they do not, like 
the Planets, always move from right to left; but in various directions: 
However it is judged, that each Comet keeps \always nearly in its own 

orbit, at every revolution. it makes round the Sunn. 


* ten een, 

' 11. After this general idea of the Solar Syſtem, it will perhaps aſl 
-ginacrs.tomake-the.conceptions af theſe motions familiar to them, 

hey. attend x0 the followig eee 15 ws | 
Was LN that in he mid of a large wood a circular piece was 
Dees: of Its 4 about 8 or 10, miles in circuit, Which would 
3 where diſtant 8 the „ mile and a half; and 
at th: Wige F neatly on a leveh ot at except that abbut the out- 
ade the 6 'Yolne I riſes 5 — eee 
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POPULAR ASTRONOMY. +3 
wood; and that along the ſkirting or boundary of this Plain (by the 
remaining trees) there were ſet long poles with different - coloured fl 


on them, at diſtances of about a quarter of 'a mile. Now let there 


ſuppoſed à horſe race round this plain, by fix horſes, whoſe riders 
were clothed in different colours, and called Mercury, Yenus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 3 and that the Spectators were aſſembled in 
the middle to view the horſes running round the courſe; they all 
ſtarting at once, apparently from the ſame flag- ſtay the SpeQators 
will ' perceive the © horſes moving, as it were, among the trees, and 
paſting from one flag- ſtaff to another; now conſidering” their diſtance 

m the Spectators, it could not be readily diſcerned which horſe is 
neareſt to, and which fartheſt from the middle; and when the - horſes 
come to the riſing grounds, and take different tracts, ſome will appear, 
as it were, raiſed among the trees, and above the others ; thoſe on 
the higheſt hillocks appearing fartheſt, although ſome on lower ground 
may, be really. fartheſt. Moreover the Spedators will reckon -that 
horſe' the ſwifteſt, which ends his courſe firſt, or comes ſooneſt to the 
laghat they a to ſet out from, and ſo of the reſt. N 
No to apply this 14 horſe- race to the Solar Syſtem: Let 
a eds opus himſelf in the Sun (the middle of he courſe), he 
will thence obſerve the fix Planets moving all one way, from right to 
left, apparently among the Stars (called, above; trees and flag-Kaff;), 
no two of them moving with equal ſwiftneſs:; but that ſome. of them 
make ſeveral circuits before others have gone once round: He will 
alſo-find that the ſame Planet always keeps the ſame time in goin 
round the courſe from any particular Star, till its return to the — 
Star again; and in every ſucceeding courſe it 1 paſſes by the very 
ſame Stars it did in the preceding courſes: Alſo, that every Planet 
keeps a track iar to itſelf; and as they paſs by, or near to, one 
another, ſome appear to be above the others; which ſhews that they 
do not all move, in the ſame plane or flat; and conſequently that the 
planes of their orbits are inclined to one another. N 

Mercury will move ſwifteſt, Venus the next, and the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn flower, in the order named, Saturn being the 
loweſt: And the circles which they appear to deſcribe among the 
Stars, are called the nuLIOON TAL CIAcxs of the Planets. N 
12. The time that each Planet takes to perform one circuit, is called 
its PERIODICAL RevoruTION. Mercury takes about 4 of a year, 
Venus about 4 of a year, Earth 1 year, Mats 2 years, Jupiter 12 
years, and Saturn 30 Pers. 

ae ' bo bil itt Bly WMS LY 
Tus ECLIPTIC-anDd ZODIAC, 

13. That track or path among the Stars in the Heavens, which, to a 
Spectator placed in the Sun, the Earth appears to paſs through, is by 
Aſtronomers: called the EARTu's urLlocknriic Cincrz, or the 
Eerir rio, which is the boundary of the pl ane of the Earth's orbit. 
- The Ecliptic, is conceived to be divided into ia equal parts, called 
Sionsz And each ſign into zo equal parts, called degrees j whereby 


the e ee 12 times 30, of. 


It ſhould be obi urd that Mathimaticians the cireumference 1 
furry circle tobe divided uta 360 1 % Degrees; aach degree 
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s POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
te be divided into 60 equal parts, called minutes ; and each minute into 60 

al parts, callad ſeconds ; and /o on to thirds, foarths, bc. And L 
of degrees, minutes, and other _ they: meaſure the mations,  diftances, 
14 The Ecliptic is the middle line of that ſpace in the Heavens, called 
3 whereof the breadth: is about 16 degrees ; that is, about 
8 degrees on each fide of the Beliptic: Within this breadth of the 
Zodiac are contained the heliocenfrie Circles, or orbits of all the 
Planets ; ' Conſequently the motions of the Planets are all confined 
within the limits of the Zodiac: and the planets themſelves will al- 
ways be found in ane or more of the Zodiacal/Confſtellations, of which 
the following are the names and marks. A ELLA ee 

* 8 nt 6 . N W 


I 


Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius, Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſces, 
Ws} e „ qc ee 


15. The plane of the Edliptic divides the Heavens into two equal 
ions, one called the northern half, and the other the ſouthern 
And as the Heavens appear to the view to be like a concave globe, 

and called the CELIESsTIAT SPHERE ; whereon the Stars appear to be 

fixed : So the Northern half is called the Nox Turn n Hauler; 

and the Southern half the Sournzan Hemisrurrs. | ' 

- Thoſe two. points in the Heavens which are equally (diſtant from 
every part of the Ecliptic, are called the Potzs.0r:Tue EcLipric; 

that in the Northern hemiſphere is called the North Pole of. the Eclipric; 

Tae. in the Southern hemiſphere is called the South Pole of the 
c . ; E424 236-0 | 70640 fe 


16. I ſhould be known, 8 divides the ſpbere inte 

tauo equal parts is called a GxBAT CIRCLE; and theſe tavo points in the 
Heavens which are equally difaut from all parts of the circumference of any 
GREAT CIRCLE, are called the poles of that great circle : So that t a 
tance beta à great circle and its pole is g0 degree. Alſo, phat all | 
circles aubicb can be deſcribed round any pole, between it au its carl 
ore called $MALL/CIRCLES,, „ LESSER CIRCLES, 2. . Theſe 
circles are parallel to one another, aud to the great circle ; and ar gradually 
beſt and boſs as they are farther from the great circlt, or approach the pol ; 
- evhere they art flually diminifbed to a point, ' _ - © 


17. Aftronomers compareitheinclinations of the orbits of the Planets 
n are above the plane of the Earth's orbit in 
one half of their evolution, and below that plane in the other half: 
Now a Planet in moving from above the Earth's orbit, to below it, 
muſt croſe che r and at ihat time it is in the plans of the Eclip- 

tic ; and this muſt happen to the Planet twice in every periodical re- 
volution, at the au of half « revolution ſrom one another. 

; 2 where the orbits» of the Planets croſs the Ecliptic are 
called the Nonss. A fight line drawn accroſs the plane Fa * 
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POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 5 
geliptic joining the two nodes, is called the Lixz or TH: Novzs, 


which in every Planet paſſes through the Sun. But the nodes * 
the different: Planets are in different points of che Eeliptie. 


18. A SpeAator i in the Sun obſerving the motion- of- any Planer; 
will remark two circumſtances ; the firſt, that the ſame Planet will not 
appear of the ſame. fize in every part. of its orbit; ſecondly, it will 
move quicker in ſome parts of the orbit than it does in other parts. 

- The alteration in fize muſt ariſe from an alteration in diftance ; and 
the Planet muſt be fartheſt- from the Sun when it appears leaſt ; 
neareſt to the Sun when it greateſt: Conſegnently the San is 
not placed in the center of the orbit; and obſeryations” ſhew that the 
orbits of the Planets are ſomewhat longer one way than another; that 
is, they are of an (oval or) elliptical form; with the Sun placed at a 
little d;fance from the middle, in a point called the me And this 
Ae u is called the Teczarsieirr. | | 


3 The mig the orbit where che Plinet is fartheſt fi 1 
| the Arn2Liok; or upper A; and the point where 
neareſt, is 0 call the Paringtion, or lower Ap$1s. 

When the Planet is in the midway of its courſs between Aphelion 
and Perihelion, it is ſaid to be "at its MAN DISTANCE. = 
The eectnrricity added to the an diffante gives the 8 2 2 

tance; and the eccentricity ſubtracted from the mean diffance gi 2 
Peribelion-diftance : The line drawn through the Sun f m Aphelion to 
Pevihelion is called che line of the Ars DES. d 
When the Planet is in Aphelion, it moves loweſt, in Perihelion, 
ckeſt'+ Its motion is ins from Aphelion to Perihetida, * 


8 _ Perthelion to A on. 2 Fel 
- ud. Alt n is in the lane of each of he Planets orbjts, | 
and” thoſe or Pute ifferent fizes ; it muſt be obſerved, 


that the . te of the ld. are different from one another ; 
and-conſequently the middle points of their orbits' do not all fall in 
the ſame place; but the Sun is in the Tora! of all the orbits of the 


Waun Planets. A 
MOON = SECONDARY PLANETS. . 


121. Seeta Pra nny or Moon NES. round its primary 
Planet, which it- "—_— as the. center of its courſe, in a direction 
alſo from right to left in the Solar Syſtem, and is 2 the ney 
Planet carried round the Sun. 


\22 The Orbir of u Moon ie alſo an Nigg. Wen thy 
Planet in a Pre: The plane of the orbit is W kabel to the p 
the primary Planet, jos cuts in two oppoſite points, called Nader 20 
— of the Nodes p through the primary Planet. * ' Conſequently 
when/the Moon paſſes a through thee Nodes, 25 in e the 
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23. 125 9 9pe revolution ofa W ie matt be 
e between the Planet and 1 and ſo nearer” as and 
| . $70 donc 
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: TP may. h 3: that is, the gan's light nia 
| 1 EIS 1 * = ſome parts of 2 
5 nd 2f,1 te Plane Au e. Sun and the Moon, there. 
+. may clipſe 2 Ho be oon; that 6 Sun's * may ſot ſome. 


time be prevented from' fallin 


e Planet et along which the 


13 Heise TS no primary 
e 32 move between the 


Eee 


* NE is never '6bicured 
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16: 2 85 = of either ther ConjunGion, if che Moon ſhould then be 
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"7 is the ihe of of: 92 Ka may * 


vg on 22 don; Both of theſe caſes ſhew, 
den * 4. Ulla t 22 Mn 


nets And ing opaque 
caſt a baden behind I from heli bebe of the Sun; 
in motion, the * 


” þ hay ox; part thereg 
—_— maden moves, will be deprived 
8 Gans roo he the e Theſe are 


r 


| 2 the other N 5 that every one whoſe ſhadow will reach 8 


an Ecli . Now :obſervations 
lanet reaches another; For 


face of the Sun, like a. round black ſpot 


= taper in à conical form from theſe Planets to 3 
2 confiderable diſtance ſhort of the Earth's orbit. Alfo the 


> the Barth ends nappies long beſos it reaches the Plan 
= 755 wegn 4 pode; og 


8. Phat the Rarth and its Moon ae alobular r 
mded by 


he W 5 — of . AI therefore: the 


4 8 RON ON. 


farther from the Sun x 15 

6% fte Planet and the Sun, are Jette 

Tt binge: Planet's othit, is called — 4 
thout ** RY orbit, is caves 


en 1 


her orbit, an Eclipſe may happen; 
1 either from the Plank, 5 


den the gun and Planet, 


it receifes from 
light upan the Thee | 


Nh ES 
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n auff Liu ns 

„. When the Maas ie in her inferior janction, or in a:politiow 
_ to the Sun, her enlightened g on that nde nent the 
2 np — quite away from the E the ade canndt then be ſeem 
the Planet: but this call happe m only ſor two or thres 
— together; — ——— in conſtant — from Weſt to Baſt, 
the will ſoon get n conjunction, called the NY.] Mu, and 

begin to ſhew a ſmall. part of 1 ns enlightened, ſurface Jandievaryiday 
more and more. z:appearing firft like a CSN. thet as walfigWeon; 
at which time ſhe is ſaid to be in one of her ADN 3=and1b on; 
ſhewing more and more of her enlightened face, until ſhEeonies'to her 
F ſantak, when a hemp her 1 — * then - 
Full Moan ; rwards en ecreaſes e is 
when it. becomes half a Moon, 2 in 1 N 
282 her face diminithes tö a CXESG Nr, and on ar her il- 
lumined face diſappears, to become New Moon again. of (+14 
Theſe different appearances of the Moon are called kay Pirwens f 
andthe time ſhe takes to exhibit all of: them, is called ber . e 

Revox ur ion, and takes up near a month s So that during'a year, O 
the time of one revolution of the Earth in its orbit, round Sanz 
Wees will hare pn ans -mote than 12 revolutidbs round 


* 173 | 197 "ho þ WEE I-71 1 $4243 ty I., 2 tg] * 381241 Dag 
4ZROTATION: or ras PLANETS on THEIR AXES? (GT: 53 
* y obferrations.m dag Plan east Jupiter; Mars, Veh and, 
the — certain ſpots, w mae through good Tele ſoa are ſeen on 


the faces both of the Sun and 57 the Planets, are found to change their 
place on the enlightened diſk or face, moring-towardsthercircumfe-. 
zence, where: they diſappear; and at the diſtance of ſome time, are 
found. again in the ſame-places- on the ſurface of the Phanert And 
hereby it was found that Planets. turn or ſpin on their A. 
Venus in about 23, hours, Mars in ſomewhat leſs than 25 hours, and 


Jupiter in near ten font; and the Sun in about 25 days Mercurys 4 I | 


too much enlightened, and Saturn too little, to obſerve any ſpore ol 
their ſurfaces, and thert ſore the time of their rotations on their Axes 
bannot be known ; although it is probable they have a rotatory motion; 
and the Earth is known to make à compleat turn in one dag, 
£00 motion of the Planets round 1 = their Drur- - 
NAL Mor ion; whereby every 0 obular ſurface lis ſuc- 
ceſively. turned towards 3 receive 651 bene fit of his light and 
heat: And theſe diurnal motions are alſo: performed from gut to left, 


the ſame way with the anndal mon} ov "FW e Ig bY: ot 


£4 0 1 * 


Flute In eix orbits. 5 | bass 
a ee PDE as Lingual canis 1 „ 


ted by the. following experiment. "Fo à ſtring of ſome — 5 4 
der through the middle of a ball of bard fubſtacte (fuck aste Bit 
of a Cateher) rk ther ball: Rrongly from right to leſt, 2 * 32 
and thumb. . {pI 1 2 of 2 ſtring; an 
ball ia. 5 on in this mera ae let it ibe genaly =" 

dar mann ad... v3 
| * * * ane 1 , . 
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ere e 


82 il hw? 


mond ite Anis will ſhew.the: nature of the diurnal motion; 2 


co the evening fide of the Terminator, they wi loſe ſight of the Sun, 


will e 


bten chat half ofthe ball turned, cowards ity While the 'oppo- 
ill: be in darkneſs ;:\the firing th the ball repreſents its 
the Axis, on the ball's 


ſite 
Axis, and the two points at the extremities 
ſurface, ate called the Poles. In a manner ſomewhat like this, the 
Earth turns quite round its Axis ante in 24 hours, with an uniform ro- 


n whereby every mow en its furface will he in conftant motion 
t leſt, or. from Meſt to "Eaſt, except che two points called 
| the Po of he Earth, theſe being, as it were, the centers of motion 
main at vet: And as one half of the Earth is always enlightened, 
the boundary af the illuminated part is a circle, which may calle 
he . gr the limit between N darkneſs. 
oY Thoſe pere o the abt dead. or. Eaſtern Side of the Termi. 
nator, will have the Men xixo, or ning of day; thoſe on the 
leſt, or Weſtern. fide of it, will have Evanzna, or beginning of 
. "might; „„ which are at the 
5 morning path... wu of the Terminator, will move from thence gradually 
Sun, until they become quite oppoſ te to him, when 
— have Min- nav ;- . thence moving: on until they come 


and there night will begin: And thus there will be a conſtant fuc- 
. ſurface of the Earth. 
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2 "ons If a circle bod through the Sun and dhe Pole of 
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| the Earth throughout its 3 revolution: Nou / by 


Nog | nee Goel, gre every on its bow —4 will pe 8 
-— _ * under 3 4 c pa & Poles of the 
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or — .cirdle paſs eee ey y- every point 
| — — of the Earth; hs Meridian; and every one 

of rheſe, as they paſs unter — Kea, 2 {pe rhe 
| En 7 ar 


este 80 be * —— the Barth « all 
| | "Polen, that circle. is called -the-EqQuaTos, and 
2 beg eine. of he OT Oli is thereby divided into two 


; one ca e in which is the North Pole 
| the other is called the Southern Homiſphere,' In which 


ag; 2 and A firaight lite Jormng the Poles 
dert Eu e 1 

4 hae go ut be conctivetſca be cominucd till it meets 
wich the Heavens; or Ccleſtial Sphere, it will there mark out the points 
8 1 the Ports or ht Went. And if id the Heavens there haps 
© penedito,bgaStaratcach of theſe 9 thöſe Stars would be called 
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the Southern Pole Star. But as there happen nat to be Stars 
e ee mam called the Pele 


T 


1 Poles of the W. are found 9 be at adeatiog * 

455 from the Pales of the Eclipric.;. and atly 2 

the Equator continued till it meets the Oeleſtial Sphere in a 

circle, called the Bevinoerial, will not coincide, or fall in, with 

the Ecliptic, but will be inclined to it in an angle —_—__ 

called the Qn11Qytnry or THE EcliyraC, the 5 — 
r 


rer 


of the Poles af the: Fclipeic and Egainactial ; an 
two treat cireles will cut one another in tuo oppoſite: points, chick 
points of intetſection are called the EquinocTIAL Is which 
W CLSED ecou ſigus of Aries and Were 


34. Great circlrspeſling: through the Poles of the Reliptieya are e called 
2 of CILESTIAL Lontrubs: Aud ſmall circles. parallel to the 
Ecliptic, are called circles of CzLssTIaLl LATIrUubE. Ala great 
circles alia through the r of the Equinoctial are called cucles 


of RicnuT Asczxsion: . 17 — 2 
n Baerns. 1 In 


gitude 2 And wi vr 
are reckoned by the 1 Aſcenſion an 


35. The Levazrine ofa Plavetor Scary is reckonad.on the 
begining at the Equinoctial Point Aries; and is the number of de- 
pow contained between that Equinoctial Point and the interſection of 

2 by a circle of Longitude paſſing thro” that Planet or Star: 

And the LArirvpr, is the number of degrees, 'counted on a circle 
* Longituds, contained between the Ecliptic and the Planer or Star. 


36. The Rrcur' Averuazou of any obje& in | the- Heavens is 
reckoned on the Equinoctial, beginning at the 'B Point, 
Aries; and is the number of degrees contained between that Equi- 
nodal Point and the interſection of the Equinoctial by à circle of 
Right Aſcenſion . through the object: And the DzcLinaTion 
is the number of degrees, counted on a cirele of 

contained W and the object. 


e "BQUINOX®BS. 


7. If he -Axix of the Rarch eb in 
which eirele the Sun apparently moves, then would the enl ed 
half of the Earth always extend to both its Poles ; that is, the great 
circle, called the Terminator, would always paſs dee both the 
22 this is found only to happen when the Sun ap in the 

1 Points: For then, the Terminator cutting the Equator, and 

the; circles conceived to be drawn- to it, into two equal, 
parte; and any Point moving from the ide of the Terminator 
» 3 tak up half ths cap ar "twelve hours 7 Conſe. 
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quatitly<in/ this fituation:of'che Eatth, e ual length of d 
aud night to every point ow its ſurſnce 3 it is for this — that 
points of interſe&ion have been named the Equinoctial Points; and 
the Whole of the great cirele in which the plane of the Equator cuts 
the ſurfate of the Celeftial 8 3 has for the like reaſon been named 
the Equinoctial, becauſe, . the Sun's 7 cow diurnal path in-the 
Heavens cms, e line, the day and night are equal all over the 

s of the year when the — ninoctial 

Points; are called the Kquinazes. When the Sun paſſes either Equi- 

noctitl Teint, to the inhabitants of the Hemiſphere to 

be reaches the oppoſite Equinoctial Point, 

Hence the diſtinction of 'the Eq uinoxes into Vernal 

dt Autumnaf. The Vernal Equinox, to — inhabitants of the 

Northern Hemiſphere, falls _— the ziſt of March; and their 
Autumnal Equinox about the z2d of tember. 

+»Aftronomers''Tometimes uſe the word Equinox; inſtead of Equinoc- 


F doe che ſeaſon of the year but, e in ue 


Heay fk 441172442 
25 s nAS0NS of THE YEAR. S 
Gury CJ 24722 
e Earth's Axis being inclined to the plane of the Wage 


the ſame: obliquity;,/theo ughout the periodical revolution, 
or the 7 errtng a parallel — to the pero g every annual 


| xevolutibng produces: the different' Szasons of the year, and alſo the 


ity hetween erg an nights, which may e conceived from 


| the following illuſtr ation 


During every diurnal rotation of the Earth, the Celeſtial Meridian 
ſoyer une on cher of the Terreſtial Meridians; in every one of theſe 
De a point, over which the Sun Aer. at one time or 
Other be ndicular ; now a Circle paſſing . all theſe points 
round the Earth will be 2 great circle ade called, e TerRESTRIAL 
Belirrze, correſponding to the Ecliptie in the Heavens; and will 


Cut che Equatoy.in two oppoſite points, called alſo the Equinocrt1aL 


PoinTs; theſe Circles making an angle, alſo called the OnL1Quirr 


=. Tur. Berzyr ic, 4 about a3 Ede 3; ſo that the Eeliptic at its 


rum the Equator; will be nearer in thoſe Ne 


: A $0181 3348, PoinTs, — Poles of the Earth, by 


Tae, * is tlie diſtance of the Equator from choſe Poles i 90 
21 2. 2411 
de Meridian N the a Points 5 is called the 
Faymocria OLURE,? — Equine through the Solſtitial 
Points, is called the SoLsT1T1AL CoLuRE. 

The two Equinoctial, and the ta Solftitial Points; are rr 


called the four CAR DIx AL PorxnTs of the Ecliptic ; and are 


cet four of the 3 Zodiac, namely, mend 8 


n nen. 1 11 re 1 114405 
. "ts was fad in in 2 8 the. Sun 3 * Cadets 
1 2 ial Points, t is; ben. it was perpen endicylar to the Terreftrial 
"= — there was; an, equality of days and nights 2 
Terminator. gd h bo by 
; point © 9 
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by its apparent annual motfon, after it quits the vernal FquitioAial | 
2 moves icularly over the "Terreſtrial Feigl on the 
Earth, moving a little leſe than one d each day; and there 
ing nearer to the North Pole, and farther from the South; its lig 
reading over half the Earth's ſurface; will reach beyond the Nor! 
Fole; and fall ſhort of the South Pole ; ſo that when the Sun is ove 
that point of the Ecliptic, which is 23 3 degrees diſtant from the Equa- 
tor, the Solar light will reach 231 n the North Pole 
and med ſhort of the South Pole ; "this: point of the Feige is 
called the 8 Sols TIR, to the Northern half of the Earth; 
and the ſmall Circle paſſin rough this Point parallel to the Equator, 
jy called the TBO IE or Cancer, eee 
The Sun having through the Sammer Solftice, at His fartheſt 
Northern excurſion from the Equator, proceeds on, over the Ecliptit 
in his return towards the Equator, and conſequently withdraws his 
beyond the North Pole, on which he 
had ſhone when at the Summer Solſlice; and then gradually ſpreads his 
light nearer to the South Pole; until the Sun arrives at the aum! 
Equinox, When his rays again reaches to both the Poles. n - 
The Sun will then proceed over that half of the Ecliptic in the 
Southern "Hemiſphere, and ſo gradually extend his light beyond the 
South Pole, and withdraw it from the North Pole; Ki! he Sig 5 to 
his greateſt Southern excurſion, or 23 4 degrees diſtant from the Equa- 
tor, which point is called the WIxnTZR SoLsT1CE ; when his hgt 
will extend 23 f d beyond the South Pole, and fall as much ſhore 
of the North Pole; and the ſmall Circle, parallel to the Equator paſ+. 
ſing through the Winter Solftice, is called the TRorie oy Capar- 
cox: Aft ds in his return towards the vernal Equinoctial Point 
the Sun's' rays gradually. diminiſh round the South Pole, and increaſs 
towards the North; until his return to the vernal E „when his 
light will juſt reach both the Poles again, and make equal day and 
night. ; nenen 
40. When the Sun is in the Equinoctial Points, every paft of the 
Earth, by its diurnal rotation, is equally enlightened a 
the ſolar rays: But when the Sun is at the Summer Solſtice, and i 
its neighbourhood; ' his rays' then falling more endicularly © 
directly on the Northern half of the Globe; will make the SvunrR 
Seaſon to this part of the Earth; and by falling more obliquely, 
or leſs direct, on the Southern half, it will be WixTz x to that part 
of the Earth: On the contrary, when the Syn is at, or about the 
Winter Solſtice, his rays falling obliquely on the Northern half; that 
of the Barth / will have enter, but che Southern half, having the 
ſolar rays more perpendicular, or direct, will have the Su MNuꝝRᷓ ſeaſon: 
And chus by a contindal round, there will be à ſueceſſion of the Sea - 
ſons, namely, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, to all th parts 
7 TS. 50 Wann. 5 
? a3 5 OY 


of the ſurface of the Earth. N 


F — 1 
Gier rener ele 


1 * 4; 
2244 


Wer + ns So 
. While che Sus is paſſing from an Equinox to a Solſtice; the 

2828 lengthening in that half of the Earth over“ 
he is petpendicular 5: 6 
FSOMATELW f | | 
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half of each circle which-may be conmired, paflng coupe, $4 Earth 
parallel to. the Equator | e, and is ſhining upon 
all the. ſpace within a circle 23 1 degrees round its neareſt Pole, and Axi. 


called the Pola Ciaci x, all the parts of that Hemiſphere will have Hor 
a longeſt ha Tous the ſpace within the Polar Circle will be enlightened 


the whole day ; and hence it plsinly follows, that the Pole of 4 
this Hemiſphere will have a, conſtant appearance of the Sun during the 
bis whole paſſage through chat haif of the Ecliptic. The Polar Circle 2 
. wund the North Pole, 1 the An ric PoLax Crixcie; and that 
round the Sonth Pole, is called the Au r ANTI Polar Ciara. E 
rr ennie eee nner own 
42. At the time of an Equinox, the Sun appears at both the Poles ; tray 


and as he approaches either Pole, any ſpreads his light farther round mer 
that Point, the Pole will be continually enlightened until the time of 

the next e ſo that at the Pole there will be conſtant day 4 
For fix months; at ſome degrees diſtant from the Poles there will be equ 
ſve months conſtant Gay 3 and ſo on, diminiſhing to the extent of 2 


23 J degtces from the Pole, or at the Polar Circle, where there will be 
conftant fun- Mine for. one Whole day: At farther diflances from the ll of 
Pole, and Es the Equator, the duration of the Sun's light cuts 
_ each day, wall g Y leſſen from 24 hours to 23, 22, 21, 20, and We 
Þ on to the Equator, ; where the day light is always 12 hours. Eaft 
Wbile the ſpace round one Pole has the above-mentioned conſtant DIN 
appearance of the Sun and length of days; the ſpaces round the oppo- 1 
fite Pole will have an equal length of entire abſence of the Sun, or non 
length of night: So that it may be'reckoned on the whole, that every itſel 
part of the 's ſurſace, taking the year through, has an equal portion as t 
of light: But with regard to the intenſity of heat, thoſe parts near gan 
. the n 7 of heat gradually lefſens r 
ſom ee to he Pole i 
| ö "JF uh Taz HORIZON. ane = 
43. A Spectator g on the ſurface of the Earth - can' ſee only de 
chat half of the Heavens which ſeems to be above him, the other way 
| half being hid by the Earth beneath him: Now if the apparent plane, 4 
or flat, Which he ſtands on, was conceived. to be extended till it met Hor 


the Heavens, it would there be bonnded, apparently, by a great circle, the 
called; the Hos izon, which divides the viſible, from the inviſible. 

„That point of the viſible Hemiſphere in the Heavens, direQly 
- the — 875 the f is called the Zzx17#;; and the point 
of the inviſible Hemiſphere, diametrically — is called the Na · 
51; ſo that the Zenith and Nadir are the Poles of the Horizon, and 
are each 90 degrees diſtant from it. 

Great circles paſſing through the Zenith and Nadir, cat the Hori- 

| 888 and are called ge CincLss, —. — 
IRCLES ;, and conceived to Shreve | nt 

Heavens: On G rcjs: Circles are reckoned n 

_ the | objects; that is, the number of the object is 

_ *aboye the Horizon, counted on a vertical Circle paſſing through the 

Object. Alſo, on theſe vertical Circles, are reckoned: the ZIxirn 


Dis razer 


\ 


ject is-below the Zenith, or is diſtant from the 
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Tances-of che Sun or Stars ; that is, how many degrees the Ob- 
— rh Zenith: And on theſe 
Azimuth cixcles is alfo reckoned the depreſſion of an object below the 
Horizon. Fe 3 9 | | 
| 6.4 % san 4:43» 
45. Circles congeived to be parallel to the Horizon, between it and 
the Pole, or Zenith, are called PataLLeLs of r 
2 one of theſe circles having. the ſame atlitude, or the ſame 


Teer point ow-the ſurface of the Rarth/ (or of any Planer) has, its 


own/Horizon, Zenith-and Nadir; and conſequently, while à perſon is 


travelling, he is conſtantly changing his Horizon, and at every mo- 


ment of motion, domes under a new Tenitnt. 
. | OY dein 116k 

46. The Horizon is, by Mariners, ſuppoſed to be divided into 32 
equal which are. called Rud uss, driPoints or ruf CoMPass 3 
through theſe points vertical circles are ſuppoſed to paſs ; that circle 
which goes t h the North and South Poles of the World, or Points 
of the Horizon, is the ſame with the Mzaibiax; and that which 
cuts the Meridian n and paſſes thro 
Weſt Points of the Horizon, is called the Pur VZATI CATI. The 
Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South points of the Compaſs «are called Can- 
DINAL PoInTs.”. i | dee 9457 TOR e e BARE 
- The Horizon is one of the moſt confiderable circles noted by Aſtro- 
nomers ; -for 'to this circle, which is the only one that really preſents 
itſelf to our ſenſes, many of the celeſtial ' motions are referred; ſuch 
as the riſing and ſetting of the heavenly bodies ; and thereby, with re- 
2 to the Sun, the Horizon is the termination of day and nigbt; 

r when the Sun begins to 9 at one ſide of the Horizon, the 
day begins; and when he diſappears towards the oppoſite ſide of the 
Horizon, the day ends, and the night begins: Alſo the heavenl 
2 when they begin fo wppret at the Horizon, are faid to 

they begin to 
\ #] 


ing; and when they iſappear at the Horizon, are ſaid to 
de ung: Nenn Af i g N n e * 4 , 


— 'T ET " * 


. The Earth by its diurnal rotation from Weſt to Eaſt carries the 
Horizon of aby particular place along with it; ſo chat the riſing of 
the Sun and Stars on the Eaſtern ſide, and their 
altitude till they come on the Meridian; and their decreafe of altitude 


afterwards till they ſet on the Weſtern ſide; ſeem to a Spectator o 


the Earth, as if himſelf was at reſt in the center of his Horizon, and 
the Heavens were rolling round him on the Axis of the World, from 
Eaſt to Weſt: This apparent motion of the Celeſtial Sphere, or (as it 
is called by ſome) of the PRIuUuu MoBrLe, is what has been gene- 
rally received as the real motion of the Heavens: But was it ſo, the 
Stars near the EquinoRial muſt move at the rate of about five millions 
of miles in a minute of time, which is a motion ſo vaſtly rapid, as to 


ſufficiently convince the abſurdity of ſach opinion: However, tis 
uſual; even for Aſtronomers, to ſpeak of the diurnal motion of the Sun 


and Stars, becauſe the phenomena and the: calcalations '7clating to 
them, are juſt the ſame, whether the Earth or the Heavens be fuppo- 
r. 
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diſtance, or elonga po — . to a Earth, is 
about twenty-eight hich js leſs than-one 588, gr two hour 
of time au de — 2 keeps ſo much within 


the. Suns beams, that — dan ſeldom ſee it? Its diameter is 2960 
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the Sun, . to deſcribe in its annual motion; is called the Ecliptic, 
e eee according to the order of the figns of 


d proe 
W This motion is the cauſe of the different ſeaſons of Spring, 


Summer, Antamn, and Winter, and conſequently of the ſeveral lengths 
of the days and nights in thoſe ſeaſons. | In _ through the 
Ecliptic, it every-where keeps its axis in a pa tuation to itſelf; 


he Earth. in diameter is 7970 miles, and diſtant from the Sun 
about 95000000 of miles, The line w hich the Earth; ſeen from 


and equally inclined to the plane e in about 233 I degrees ; 


or rather under 23 degrees 29 minutes. 

. The turning ofthe Barth 'on its own ax twenty- four hour 
makes ie Jay 7 Bal oc To thoſe parts which are turned towards the Sun, an 
10 which are in the ſhade, or turned from the Sun. 

A N econdary Planet, via, the Moon: 

Though the Earth's annual motion in the 1 yo is computed to be 
365 days, Ge hours, fore orty-nine minutes nearly; yet from the vernal Equi- 
nox in March, to the autumnal Equinox in September, will be 186 days 3 
when, from the. autumnal to he vernal will be only 178 days, belles 


ſme odd hours and minutes: So that the difference of time between | 


one half. * awd the — will be about eight . 
wax bob or 141 MOON. g 


rr 


1 The Moon þ the mot eminent of all the Playbti, 4s to iis. 16 


ribes about the Earth an Elli ies 'p in 27 days, hours, 4 minutes; 
with a velocity of about 2 300 — 

dical revolution is called its hy tal keep! and in. that time it 
turns on its own axis freer wende Fatt keeping the ſame face or 
fide towards the Earth. 

But with . to us, Ars 29 days, 12 hours; 44 minutes in its 
revolution, this is called its alen month (for ſ od-ugnifying; 
in the general acceptation of the word, a meeting of ſever 
together)';-ſo-that when the Sun; Movn; and'Eatth are in conjunc- 
tion, which is called the time of ne Moon, theſe three bodies are 
ſituated as it were in a ſtraight line, che Moon being in the middle; 
they may be ſaid to be aſſembled ; it will be the aforeſaid time, or 29 


days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, before they are again inthe ſame - 


fraight'ling + For while the Moon is going forward in her ſmall orbit, 


with the Ecliptic, and has compl its Pens of #7 days; '7 hours; | 


43 minutes, it will be two days, five hours, one minute more before it 
comes to the ſame Meridian on the Earth it departed from; the Earth 
likewiſe continuing i its fene, or annual motion in the mean while 
in a larger orbit: 


er hour: e time o its perio- 


perſons 


The Mool-is-confiderably-lefs thaw the Exrth, being about the tk 


part only ; its diameter is about ang, a — rants... 
about e Wat | 


NY 


©» * AR * 
6. @ Planet is- Mars, which finithes ts 4 8 ny 
zan in s an orb in . days nearly, and moves with a veloci 
about ke males per hour. The time of this periodical revolution 


wen, tay __ larger cir dit thas the Earth: 
| | "ALA 3 x TALE 
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133 POPULAR ASTRONOMY., 
In appearance "tis more red and fiety than the other Planets : In dia- — 
meter it is 4400 miles, and his diſtance from the Sun is about 145006000 a 
miles. Tis attended by no ſecondary Planet that's viſible, but revolves 
round its own axis in near 25 hours: It is in magnitude about 3th part 


of the Earth, and is the loweſt of the sur ERIOR PLANETS, or thoſe Fo. 
Planets whoſe orbits are without that of the Earth, k.. _— 
J IT Pemee ul oxen 
= This Planet, Mill higher in the Syſtem, is much larger than any 5 
of the reſt, being about 86000 miles in diameter, and above 155 * 


times the magnitude of the Earth: Its mean diſtance from the Sun is | 

About 495000000, of miles, and compleats its courſe within its orbit 

round 57 YR, in eleven years and ten months, or 4332 days, deſerib- G ] 

ing x large Ellipſis, in which it moves at the rate of about 3oooo miles 
i e ACOUSI 34 1 « * # 4 " 
There are four ſatellites, or ſecondary: Planets attending it; has 

likewiſe.a motion on its own axis in about ten hours, and is encom- 
ed with ſtrange phenomena, which the Aſtronomers call belts, 


Or ru SATELLITES or JUPITER. - 


„ N . ' 

| $5: Theſe are four, and may be ſeen with an ordinary 'Teleſcope in 
a clear night; they were diſcovered by the ingenious Galileo, a native 
. of Florence, about the year 1610, who, ſome years after, was cenſared 

Be Church of Rome, for his four Dialogues of the Syſtem of the 
World; being nearly the ſame maintained and approved by the 
moſt eminent Mathematicians ſince that time; though the notions he 
advanced were not poſitively and abſolutely averred as undeniable truths, 
but only propoſed ; yet, notwithſtanding that precaution, he was obliged 
ro abjure his belief of the Sun's being the center of the Univerſe, a 
being a damnable piece of Hereſy, and condemned by the Church; 
making 'a formal and ſolemn recantation in the preſence of ſeven 
Carginals, on June 22, 1633, in the 7oth-year of his age. 

eee Conte $4 BD WidieNe - > if! 51 | 
© 56. Saturn je the higheſt. or moſt diſtant Planet that ib yet/known. 
I moves in its Elliptic orbit round the Sun in 29 years and a half, or 
ro760 days, with a velocity of about 22000 miles per hour: It is in 
diameter about . 76300. miles, and is diſtant from the Sun about 

e nfl torn ene 

= This Planet is accompanied with five ſatellites, not viſible but with ol 
2 large Teleſcope; It is like wiſe eoncompaſſed with a large ring, and in ſho 


has not yet been diſcovered to have any motion on its o axis. Were x 
Or rn SATELLITES or SATURN. 0 


57. The ſecandary Planets about Saturn are five, which are not vil · 
ble but with a very good Teleſcope. The firſt, ſecond, third, ard 
fifth were diſcoyered by Monßeur Caſni, Aſtronomer Royal to the 
lite French King, Louie XIV z and the fourth was örſt ſeen by l. 
© Hujgens, a genileman of diſtindion in Holland. 
| 5 
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— — Earth, and of the parts into which its face is 
"Grocraruy may be taken in a two-fold ſenſe ; either as univerſal, 
which relates to the Earth in general ; or ſpecial or particular, as it re- 


8 OGRAPHY is « Science which confiders the deſcription. 


lates to any fingle part. e whe G 1 
This Science was attempted to be cultivated in very early ages of the 

world; but it was chiefly concerned in the ſpecial part. The Egypti- 
ans, Greeks, and Romans had very little knowledge of more than the 
provinces which they had viſited ; and even of theſe, their {kill was 
very imperfect, as is evident from the accounts of countries they have 
left: Some of the great Princes of antiquity did indeed endeavour to 
obtain a more perfect account, but by one accident or other, their at- 
tempts always proved unſucceſsful ; and inſtead of truth being brought 
to thoſe Princes, they were entertained with relations altogether fabu- 
lous, and ſuch as could only have been received by perſons totally un- 

icquainted with the true nature of the world: Pon ſome parts were 
conſidered as too hot, others too cold for the refidence of mankind. 
Some. people were repreſented with only one eye fixed in their forcheads, 
others without heads, having their mouth and eyes fixed in their breaſts 3 
in ſhort, ſo many abſardities of the like kind were propagated, as 
were unworthy of the human mind to conceive. | ear a wy the: 
Or Tux GLOBULAR FIGURE or ru EARTH. 
59- The Earth is a ſphere or globe, whoſe ſurface is covered with 

land and Water] and is therefore called the Tzzxxaquzovus GLOBE. 
Beſides what has been already ſaid in the Introduction to ſhew that 
he Earth is a ſphere, it is well nown, that in ſhips coming near each 
orher at ſea, the upper ſails only ES firſt viſible, And as they approach 
| 2 — . nearer, 
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10 GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
nearer, the lower ſails alſo become viſible, and ſo on until their hulls 
are ſeen. n Gur | 
* as ſhips ſail from their ports out to ſea, the lower lands 
begin firſt to diſappear, and ſo on gradually, the higher lands being 
the laſt of which the ſhip loſes fight. 
Now this can happen only from the convexity of the ſurface of the 
water between the eye and the object viewed; but theſe appearances 
are obſerved in all parts of the lands and ſeas, and to be every-where 
uniform. | | | 
"Therefore the ſurface of the ſſea is every-where uniformly conyex ; 
nnd muſt of conſequence be 4 globe or ſphere, _ 1 


as MAGNITUDE, er Taz EARTH. 


60. Notwithſtanding the ſtrange opinions of many of the antient 
Philoſophers and Divines regarding the figure of the Earth, there were 
ſome, and indeed very ear 1 ones, who were well convinced of its 
ſpherical ſigure; otherwiſe they would not have bèeen able to foretell 
the time an Eclipſe would happen, as ſome of them had done above 


700 years before the time of Chriſt, © ; 
It being now determined that the Earth is of a ſpherical figure, it 
will be proper to inquire into its magnitude or fize, and this has 

- alſo attempted by Mathematicians many ages paſt. . 

Ax AxtMAN DER, who lived about $50 years before Chriſt, is ſaid to 
have found that a great circle on the Earth was about 400000 furlongs 
in circuit, or about 50050 miles. 

_ EnaTosTHerezs, who lived above 300 years later, diſcovered the 
circumference to be about 250000 furlongs, or 31250 miles. 

| Hreyazcnvs, about 100years afterwards, judged the circumference 
to be about 275000 furlangs, or 34375 miles. 

'Pos1ponivs, about 1800 years ago, reckoned the circumference to 
be about 240600 furlongs, or 30000 miles, © 

STx ABo ſays, a great Circle on the Earth was 18booo furlongs in 
circuit, or about 22500 mile. 

Protoux about the 5 4 Year of Chriſt uſed 185000 furlongs, 
Either of theſe meaſures of the antierits being divided by the . 
$8, the furlongs in one mile, will give the meaſure in the miles uſed 

About the Soth year of Chriſt, Maiuon, the Caliph of Babylon, 
ordered ſome of the Arabian Mathematicians, to inveſtigate the mez- 

ure of the Earth; and their reſult was, that the circumference of one 
of its great circles was 20340 miles. 
FrzxELIUS, a French gentleman in 1525, made an attempt to mez- 
ſure the circumference, which, according to the reſult of his experi- 
ment,” amounted to 24480 miles, 
- SNELLIvs, a famous Mathematician and Profeſſor at Leyden, about 
the year 1617, applied himſelf to this problem, and from the reſult 
of his labours it appeared that the circumference was 26360 miles. 
Non woop, a celebrated Engliſh Mathematician, attempted the folu- 
tion of this problem in the year 1635, by actually meaſuring the dif 
. tarice between London and Tork, theſe places lying nearly under the 
* fame meridian; and he found that the circumference of a great circle 
of che Earth was about 25036 miles. pn abs | | 
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Riccro1,vs, about the year 1654, tried ſeveral methods to aſcertain 
is circumference; and according to him it amounted to 26986 miles. 
P1CART, about the year 1670, meaſured the diſtance between Amiens 
and -Malvoiſine, and finding the meaſure of one degree, determined 


the circumference to be about 24977 miles. | 
Mr. Van MusCHenBROCE, in the year 1700, found the eireumſe- 


rence to be about 2 ES 


The meaſtres of Picart were examined by the Members of the 
Royal Academy "of Sciences at Paris, after the year 1700, and carried 
quite acroſs the kingdom of France ; theſe meaſures, obſervations, and 
calculations, being performed with as much accuracy as was poſſible at 
that time; it ma concluded, that the} 00 of a great 
circle round the Earth was about 24980 mile. 

The diameter about 7951 miles. : | 


And the whole ſurface contains 49653995 ſquare miles, 


Tus CONSTITUENT PARTS or Tax EARTH. 


61. The magnitude of the Earth being determined, it may be con- 
fidered how ſo large a body is kept together; which will be well con- 
ceived from a few of the notions of that Prince of Philoſophers, Sir 
Isaac NewTox, who ſays, © er «4. | 3 
It ſeems probable, that God in the beginning formed matter in 
«ſolid, maſly, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes 

and figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch proportion to 
* ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for which he formed them; and 
that theſe primitive'particles being ſolid, are incomparably harder 
than any porous bodies compounded of them; even fo very hard 
** as never to wear or break in pieces: No ordi power being able 
** to divide what God himſelf made one, in the firſt creation. While 
** the particles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies of one and 
the ſame nature and texture in all ages: But ſhould they wear away, 
Vor break in pieces, the nature of things depending on them would 
be changed,” Water and Earth compoſed of old worn particles and 
fragments of particles, would not be of the ſame nature and texture 
*© now, with water and Earth compoſed of entire particles in the be- 
** ginning. And therefore, that nature may be laſting, the changes 
of corporeal things are to be placed only in the various ſeparations 
* and new aſſociations and motions of theſe permanent particles; 
compound bodies being apt to break, not in the midſt of ſolid par- 
** ticles, but where thoſe particles are laid together, and only touch 


* in a few points.” 8 | 
And of theſe primary particles it is conceived that all other bodies 
are formed, whether metals, ſtones, ſalts, earths, waters, vegetables 


or avimals. | 
t bodies of the 


| There ſeems alſo to be implanted in all the 
Syſtem a certain power of ATTRACTING, or drawing to themſelves all 
bodies which are within certain diſtances ; and this is by Sir 


THaac Newton called Gravity: By which all the particles of the 


rth (and of every Planet) tend towards their own center; aud by 
Pi principle the Earth is maintained in its ſpherical form, 
* » wy 4 
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Tux VELOCITY or xu PARTS or rn EARTH's SURFACE 
| BY its DIURNAL ROTATION. 3 
562. By the rotation of the Earth on its axis once in 24 hours, the 
parts on its ſurface muſt have different degrees of velocity according as 
they are farther from, or nearer to the Poles ; The velocity is quickeſt 
at the Equator, and ſloweſt near the Poles :. Now the circumference 
of the Earth at the Equator is 24980 miles; therefore any point under 
the Equator moves through a ſpace equal to thoſe miles in one day or 
24 hours, which is at the rate of 1041 miles an hour, or very near 17 
miles in a minute. | Dang ad 
The Equator, and the leſſer cireles parallel to it, contain each 360 
degrees: This number divided by 24, gives 15 degrees for the motion 
of the Earth on its axis in an hour; which 1s at the rate of 15 minutes 
of a degree in one minute of time; and with this velocity will every 
point move on the ſurface of the Earth : But it muſt be obſerved, that 
the circumferences of all the cireles parallel to the Equator are leſs and 
leſs as they approach the Poles ; therefore, although each of theſe cir- 
Jes contains 360 degrees, yet each degree is leſs than one degree of the 


Equator : Conſequently the velocity per minute of any point out of 


the Eguator js leſs than 15 minutes of a degree, or 15. raphical 
— which are equal to 5 + Engliſh miles nearly. nie y 
63. There are go degrees of a great circle between the Equator and 


one of its Poles; and circles parallel to the Equator paſſing through 

every one of theſe degrees, or threugh any part of them, are called 

ParALLELs or LaTITUDE : 80 that the LaTiTupz, of any point 

on the ſurface of the Globe, is the diſtance from the Equator of the 

parallel of W through that point. 8 

The following 1485 is 

from the Equator to the Pole; and ſhews how many minutes of a de- 
ree, or Geographical miles, anſwers to one degree of the Equator in 

every latitude; and alſo the velocity per minute that a point on the 

ſurface of the Earth in every degree of latitude moves with, by the 


_ Foration of the Earth on its axis, 
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culated for every degree of latitade, 
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in every 


ee of Latitude, the Number of Geogra-- 
| Miles, anſwering to one Degree of Longitude in the 
And alſo, the Velocity per Minute, with which 
every Parallel of Latitude is moved by the Earth's Diurna 
Rotation, in Geographical and Engliſh Miles. | 
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Or LONGITUDE, 


6. A. eber place an the ſurface of the Earth has its its Meridian, 
and all theſe-Meridians cut the Equator perpendicularly, and meet in 
the Poles ; therefore the diſtance of any two Meridians is greatelt at 
the Equator, and this diſtance 1 is called the DieyBRENCE Of Lon ei- 
TUDE of thoſe two Meridians ; that is, how much one of the Meridi- 
ans is to the eaſtward or weſtward of the other Meridian; Now a place 
that is reckoned ſo much to the eaſtward, or ſo much to the weſtward, 


implies that eaſtward, or weſtward, muſt be from ſome fixed Meridian ; * 


therefore the 9 1 of a „is the diftance of its Meridian 

from ſome fixed Meridian, meaſured on the Equator : Sometimes the 
' Longitude is reckoned from the firſt Meridian eaſtward all round the 
Equator to 360 degrees, ending where it began: But it is moſt uſual to 
reckon from the firſt Meridian both ways, eallward and weſtward, to 180 
degrees where the reckoning wall meet, * * ſame nnr on the 
oppokite fide of the Farth. 


65. The place of the firſt Meridian 3 is now dieb taken by a al- 
ur every Geographer, and is uſual} & ſuppoſed to be that Meridian 
| g throug ugh the capital city of the nation he . to: The 
Poet reckon from London, the French from Paris, the Dutch from 

- Amſterdam, &c, 
Places Which lie under the ſame Meridian have the ſame longitude, 
and haye their noon at the ſame time: But places which ate under dif- 
| ferent Meridians, have different longitudes, and have their noon not 
At the ſame time; For by the diurnal rotation of the Earth from Weſt 
to Eaſt, the parts moſt to the eaſtward of any 2 will firſtpaſs 
'- _wnder the San, or have noon, and will be 5 y followed by the 
; rk leſs to the eaſtward, and afterwards by thoſe parts to the weſtward 

that place. Noy the diurnal rotation of the Equator is 1g 4 degrees 


per hour; Therefore places 15% to the eaſtward o 8 ve 


— noon one hour ſooner; and places 15% to the weſtward, will have 
their noon ont hour later, than at that middle place ;. that is, when it 
1s noon at this place, it will be one o'clock at the Eaſtern place, and 
. only 11 o'clock at the Weſtern place : And the ſame to be underſtood 
- of more degrees than 15, allowing one hour for every 2451 difference 

of longitude: And from hence it is, that the difference of Ipngitude is 


fares the expreſſed in Se, e! in degrees « they dag er. 


the one of the other 


67. From theſe 8 it follows, that if "ck Jifant 
of the Earth differing in longitude, be obſerved the ſame — 9 
celeſlial appearance, ſuch as an 'Ecli pſe, and the times noted when the 
obſervations were made, relative = the noons of thoſe places, theſe 
times being compared together, their difference will ſhew the difference 
of lengitade © Thus ſuppoſe the ſame Ecliple of the Moon was od- 
Freed at one place at 19 at night, and in he other at 3 o'clock in the 
_ © morning, the difference of time is 5 hours, which, at 5 — an hour, 
— 75 N = the dren of Oe ween. wh 
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night at his firſt 
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their noon an hour later for every 155 of n : When 
bave made go* of longitude, they will have noon when it is 6 
o'clock in the 1 the firſt place: At 180 of longitude, when 
it is noon there, it will be 12 hours afternoon or midnight at the 
failed from; whereby a voyager will have loſt half a} day; and 
ann place from, he will have loſt a whole 
Thus ſuppoſe he ſets out on Sunday noon, and arrives at a place go® 
weſtward on a Sunday at noon by the ſhip's account; It will be at 
the firſt place at o'clock: in the evening: Again, ft him to arrive 
at a place 180® weſtward alſo on a Sunday noon ; it will then be mid- 
to arrive at his firſt place on Sunday noon, according to the ſhip's ac- 
count, it will be Monday noon at this place: So that he will have loſt 
an entire day: On the contrary, had his voyage been eaſtward, be 
would have reckoned one day forward, or more, than would be reck- 


oned at his firſt place. 4,490 
the paſs 
under. 


* 


the year 1736, been actually found to be the fact; the hiſtory of this 
diſcovery is as follows. * 48 

From the obſervations made on pendulum clocks, which were fitted 
to beat ſeconds in the latitudes of Paris and London, it had been found 
that they moved ſlower as they approached the neighbourhood of the 

nator; and the pendulums were obliged to be ſhortened by about 
Ja art of an inch, to agree with the times of the Stars paſſing the” 
deridian ; This difference in the lengths of the pendulum appearing 
tothoſe great men, Hu y@zns and NzwToON, to be a much greater quan- 
tity than could ariſe from the alterations by heat only, they ſeparately 
found that the Earth muſt be flatted at the Poles ; and Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. has. ſhewn in bis principles of Natural Fhiloſophy, that this flatneſs 
ls about 17 7s; miles, and that the polar diameter is to the equatorial 
diameter, as-229 is ta 230, Mee r 
But, notwithſtanding the ſcientific deductions of this moſt accurate 
Mathematician, many of the Philoſophers. in France embraced . the 
range notion of the Earth's being of an oblong figure 3 the polar 
diameter being the longer: And as theſe different notions were ſup- 
poſed to retard the general progreſs. of ſcience in France, their Ko 
eſolved the affair hoyld de determined by actual menſuration, at — 5 5 


36 VENERA®, Gre AF 


-own expence: And according about the year 173 „ two compani . 
of gener able Mathematicians in their nation, e vr hors 
perform this buſineſs; one com pany to meafure a degree of a Meridian 
as near the Equator as rk cou 14 and the other e to perform 


nike operation as near the North Pole as could be conveniently at- 


13 ted. 
ors the Barth being up bed a berdid, and conſequently every 
— dan an ellipſis, it was known, as a mathematical roblem, ml 
by having Jaws. eftive meaſures of a degree of a Meridian in each of 
two known +7 Ween latitudes; the relation of the dixmeters could be 
2 :: Alſo, that if the aneaſured 745 s of thoſe degrees increaſed to- 
wards the: Pole; 2 would de that of an binde ſpheroid, ſuch 
as:Ntewton;aflipned';/biberwiſe;: iti fi would be an ob ong ſpheroid, 
 Juch'asinfiftedion/by Caf Now the length « of a degree of a Meri- 
lian, which had its middle in latitude — 19; 22 N. was underſtood 
40 be 5706 French toiſes 5 it having eaſured by Pic AR r, in 
4670, and been re · examined by Cafini rare and his length was 
to be compared with the len ngth of a . as meaſured both at the 
Polar c ad an the Edu r eee 


4 1 Ini af 
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70. The gentlemen ap inted for ths W 1 were 
Meſfeurs MAUrZATUn, CAI Ur, Ls Menxizx, and Our AI 
of France; and were Joined by M. Csrsus, an eminent Aſtronomer 
ir” Sweden; The company proceeded to'Swediſh Lapland, and began 
their operations in July 1796, which they finiſhed by the- end of the 
following May; and among many other curious and uſeful particulars, 
they obtained the meaſure of a degree, the middle point * F hich was 
in the latitude of 66 20” N. and found it to be 25765575 toiſes, when 
reduced to the level of the ſea; and that the E 
e the proportion of the equatorial diameter to the polar diameter 

r rem in the proportion of 230 to 226 f. 

e other company of gentlemen, who were ordered to the South, 
were Meftieurs Gopin, BovcUrr, and 14 ConDamine, of France; 
to whom were joined Don Joke Juan, and Don AnToixg 51 
Ur roa, of Spain: Theſe Mathematicians de eparted from Euro 
about the middle of the year 1735, and began (ge 0 2 in 
ber 2 Quito, in Peru, about October, 1 . 2 em bach hos 

about erght years after, they having met with many interruptions: 
Among the valuable pieces of knowledge reſulting 
vations, it appears tht the Earth is flatted at the Poles. | 

The Spaniſh gentlemen who publiſhed their account ſeparitely, af 
fign- for the meaſure of a- degree of the Meridian at Equator 

50767,8 toiſes; and that the equatorial diameter was to the polar dia- 
pores 46 266 to 265 3 or as 230 to 228 nearly. 

M. Boveves gives for the meaſured length of a degree of the Me- 
ridian at the Equator 56753 toiſes, when reduced to the level of the 


| ſea; and makes the diameter of the Equator to that at the Poles, 38 


7 to 1783 or as 230 t0 22% 2 nearly. _ 
rom the labours of hoth the wo anies of Mathemati clans it ap- 
pears, t that the polar diameter of the Earth is Teſs than the equatorial 
eter; but as none of theſe meaſures give the ſame proportion be. 
tueen the diameters, it may be Juſt! ſalpefted, that no inſtrumental 
IE ſufficiently accurate 9 determine this problem, as — 
A ; gen 


is flatted at the 


their obſer- - 
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| a" ſeem to have taken all the care that human prudence could 


ggeſt: Therefore the proportion of the diameters affigned by New- 
ton, of 229 to 230, may be received as ſufficiently accurate. 
- Aſtronomers from their obſervations have diſcovered that the Planet 


Jupiter is conſiderably flatted at the Poles ; and indeed, from the prin- 


ciples of gravity, the polar diameter ſhould be much ſhorter than its 
equatorial diameter; becauſe Jupiter's diurnal rotation is above twice 
as ſwift as the Earth's : And it is highly probable that every Planet is 
ſomewhat leſs in diameter at the Poles, than at its Equator. _ | 
Oy THE INTERNAL PARTS or Tux EARTH, an 


or EARTHQUAKES, 1 


© 71. The Earth, fo far as it has been ſearched, is found to be com- 
poſed of very diſſimilar parts; but the greateſt depths to which Miners 

ve yet deſcended, do not exceed the {th part of a mile; {© that it is 
unknown to what depth the ſolid parts of the Earth deſcend; whether 
to ten miles, 100 miles, 100 miles, or to the center, which is about 
4000. miles from the ſurface : That great Philoſopher, DR. HaiLEr, 
in order. to ſolve the phenomena of 
netical needle from the Poles of the Earth, ſappoſes the ſurface of the 
Earth to be like a ſhell of a great thickneſs, incloſing another globe, 
both having one common center, with a great diſtance between the 
ſurface of he inner globe and the concavity of the outer ſhell; and 
he ſhews the poſſibility of having. three diftin& globes within the 
Earth, allowing a thickneſs of ſhell of 500 miles to each, as well ag 


to the Earth; and a diſtance of 5300 miles from the inſide of one globe 


£ 


to the outſide of another. | . | 

* „Whether the internal parts of the Earth are parcelled out ins 
$, or any other manner, or ſolid to the center, will probably remain 

a ſecret to mankind. It is however reaſonable to conclude from the 


. - 
- 
* 


. 


e variable defleQion of the mag- - 


changes that have happened, that there are contained within the bowels 


of the Earth many large caverns or hollow ſpaces ; and that theſe hol- 
lows; from ſome cauſe, being either filled or extended, bring certain 
parts of matter together, of ſuch contrary, qualities, as to produce a 
fermentation, and thence a heat ſufficient to produce fire ; For there 
are many kinds of matter which, when mixed together, will produce 
fire and flame, and others which will produce intenſe cold: Subter- 
raneous fires thus generated, cauſe a ſudden rarefaction of the air or 
yapour that may have been contained in the adjoining caverns, or let 
looſe from the matter thus heated ; this rarified fluid, now requirin 
more ſpace to contain it than the cavern where its expanſion was firſt 
produced, ſtruggling for vent, ſhakes the neighbouring parts, and 
r an EaxTHQUARES: Until meeting with ſome part of the 
urface of leſs ſolidi:y, it there burſts out of the Earth into the air, 
and then the Earthquake ceaſes; and the caverns thus rent, eloſe again, 
until more air or vapour is produced and ſuceeeded by another Earth- 
quake: And by cauſes ſomewhat like what is here mentioned, do ſome 
party of — abound more in Earthquakes than other parts. 
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- The vapour 
Ads gling to find a vent, or vents, and paſſin from cavern, ta cavern, 
11 be agitated like the wind in a ſtorm, and roll on like great waves 
In the ſeas ; and N by ating on the parts of the Earth above 
he caverns, muſt produce on ſome parts of its ſurface, not only a tre- 
nous, but an undulatory motion; and this may account for that uni- 
formly waving of the land, that is obſerved in many hilly countries. 
The . effort and extent of Earthquakes are various; ſome of the 
have bern obſerved to paſs in one direction for one or more kundred 
miles, and not to extend to _ reat breadth on either fide of that di- 
rection; and no apparent miſchief to. ariſe therefrom ; while others 
extend over à ſpace of many hundred miles in diameter, and do im- 
menſe miſchief on the ſurface of the Earth; being up hills, fink- 


- Ing other parts into vallies, altering the courſes of rivers, deftroying of 
towns and burying the inhabitants In the ruins ; finking great tracts of 
Jand ſo low as to 


|  overflowed by the ſea, and raihng great parts of 
the bottom of the ſea above its ſurface, and forming 4% and it haz 
been reckoned, that the Earthquake in the year 1755, which deſtroyed 
the city of Liſbon, was felt over a ſpace on the Earth's ſurface of near 
4000 miles in diameter; and might have affected the Earth in ſome 
Places to near 560 miles in depth®, . 


74. If in the places where theſe ſubterranebus fires are generated, 
. Met hows be a quantity of ſulphureous matter, Fed will oe to 
burn, and in time produces a fire fo large and ſo intenſe, as to melt 
or calcine all the various ſubſtances which it meets with; and theſe 
melted ſubſtances running into one maſs, and increafing in the intenſiiy 
of heat, will boil up towards the top of the cavern which contains 
them, and lift up the ſurface of the Earth as log as any part conti- 
mues to yield to che force of the boiling matter; When at laſt, Bodog 
a vent, the fluid ſubſtance runs over, and continues to empty itſe 

until the boiling over is checked by the expence of matter, or by tho 
fucceflive influx of the air, 1 +” DE 
And thus may Volcano's or burning mountains be produced; for 
by the obſervations of the Hon. William Hamilton, the 1 iſh Envoz 
Extraordinary ' at the Court of Naples, oh Rehe of the moſt famous 


* 


N 


Volcaho's, he was led to conclude, that moſt mountains were at fiſt 


formed by Yolcano's, and not that Volcano's were formed particularly 
in mountains: And in all the places which he ſuſpected to be thus 
formed, he has found marks of the melted or burat matter in the pre- 
ſent con ſiſtence of the Earth. W e eee 
It ſhould be obſerved, that thoſe eruptions of Volcano's are generally 
preceded by an Earthquake; and that vaſt quantities of the fluid va. 
pour ſtruggling to get looſe, drive every thing before it, and forces 
em through the vent or mouth of the Volcano, with a great noiſe 
like thunder, and with a force that raiſes them ſome hundreds of yards 
in the ar ; carrying ſtones, cinders, and other matter to a great height, 


— 
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The verſed Ane of an Arc of near one fixth of the 
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r generated in the bowels of the Earth, while it u 
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and ſcattering ſome of them to the diſtance of ſeveral miles: While 
the melted = 


tter, called LAVA, runs down the fides of the hill, and 
forms rivers of liquid fire, extending in breadth ſometimes co more 
than a mile, and continning a courſe of ſeveral miles in le until 
it is ſtopped by cooling, or by ſome other obſtacle. Volcano's are 
found in many places over the whole ſur face of the Earth. 


Oy ru CHANGES Tar nave fapraxae To rut SURFACE 


Vang Haga S102 ei oP HR neee 
75: Tt may perhaps. be reckoned rather too much to affirm, that all 
the changes which, have happened to the ſurface of the Earth, were 
cauſed by Earthquakes 3. wy yet from what has been ſaid, mountains 
may in general have; been formed; by Earthquakes : Lands funk under 
the ſea, and the bottom of the ſea, with its productions of vegetables, 
fiſh,” and ſhells thrown up ſo as to form land, and be thus flocked with 
the protuttions common to land; all theſe may again haye been funk, 
and agait thrown up, and ſo on: Inſtances of the alternate rĩſing and, 
finking of lands being well known. The lava, when cold, becomes a 
kind of one, and is of various kinds, fram the hardeſt marble to almoft 
the ſoftneſs of chalk: And Mr. Hamilton, who has fent to the Britiſh 
Muſzum ſome; hundreds of ſpecimens, which he. has collected from-the 
eruptions of Veſuvius and others; thinks that many quarries of mar- 
ble and ſtone may have been formed from the eraptions of Volcano's 
for many of them have been in places not at theſe times ſo much 22 
filpeRted'; the inflammable matter by which they were produced, 
being expended in thoſe places the fre and fumes. have. ceaſed for 
many centuries, and the ſurface of ſome parts of the lava becoming 
earth fit for vegetation, have obliterated t * s of ſuch Volcano's. 
N a happen in many places on other occaſions: Thus ins 
nundationg. by great rains or melting of ſnow, or the running of rivers, 
carrying down with them much earth, ſand, &c. which ſetthng on the 
ſhallow ſea-ſhores, carry the limit ef thoſe ſhores farther into che fea 3 
and places which once ſtood on the ſea-ſhores, have after many ages 
been found ſtanding at a great diſtance from the ſea ; and. the interme-- 
diate ſpace, which was once ſea, has hecome cultivated land. More- 
over the ſea by its conſtant. motion, and by the violence wich which 
it is forced by the winds againſt ſome lands, has waſhed the parts 


- 


away, by degrees; and the ſea has thereby reached places which for- 
merly fidod d a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea- he e. 


o ATMOSPHERE. 


# | a 

6. The ſphere, of the Earth is ſurrounded by a fge inpiflble lid 
al [1-3 Mk beengte e into moſt, if not all of the bodies 
that compoſe. the 'Terraqueous GIo bee. 
This fluid is capable of ſuſtaining other bodies lighter than itſelf, as 
vater ſuſtains wood and other light ſubſtances. ,, . i 1 oo 
It is a common obſervation, and known, to every one, chat ſumes 
and ſteams or vapours tiſe from the ſurfaces of both lands and waters, 
and aſcend, into, the ſpace which ſurrounds the Earth: This aſcent of 
Yapours is conceived to arile partly from the heat of ſabtetraneous 
tres, but chie from the heat of the dan: Theſe vapours or exbala- 
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lations float in the air, which, together with the ſpace that contains 
them, is called the ATMosrazRE,; and is compoſed of different kinds 
of matter, as watery, ſaline, ſulphureous, earthy, and ſpirituous. 


+ "WEIGHT oy rus AIR 
_ 575; The air, which ſuſtains all theſe exhalations of various kinds, 


Is Aon: to be a body having weight, and is alſo elaftic, or /pringy : Its 

WEIGHT has been iſcovered many ways, one perhaps the — 5 eaſil 
ied, is; take a large dry bladder, let it be blown up by a pair of bel- 
ws, and while it is fully extended, let its neck be ſecurely tied cloſe : 

Let this blown up bladder be accurately balanced in a nice pair of 

| ſcales, with ſuch weights as among them there may be pieces of ſin- 

gle grains only: Then the bladder being pricked with a pin, the air 
will ruſh- out, and the ſcale with the weights in it, will become hea- 
vieſt by one or more 4 to which the air contained in the bladder 

was a counterpoiſe : hence it is made evident, that air is a body 

J on {on old ths fe 

AC "ELASTICITY or Tus AIR. 

178. The xLAsTICITY of the air is alſo diſcoverable from the ſame 
bladder; for when it is fully blown up, it may be preſſed between the 
hands into a'muchleſs ſpace ; and by taking the hands off, the blad- 
der will return to its former tenſion : But that which gives way to a 
force "impreſſed, and returns to its former ſtate when the force is re- 

moved, is clafſtic: Therefore the air is elaſtic. | 


© *RAREFACTION ax CONDENSATION of Taz AR. 


79. Air is alſo capable of being RAR ETIID by heat, and con- 
DENSED by cold. This may likewiſe be made evident by blowing a 
little air into a bladder, not ſo much as to extend its fides ; a bladder 
thus partly filled and tied cloſe, being laid on the floor before a fire, 
will ave its parts ſo extended, as to become quite turgid: Hence 
it is evident, that air is capable of being rarefied or expanded by heat. 
Remove the bladder into à cold place, whereby the Ccontaip air ma 
be cooled, and the bladder will be reduced to the flaccid ſtate it h 
before it was brought to the fire: Hence it a 
condenſed, or reduced into a leſs ſpace, by cold. 


o. wuz BAROMETER, 


80. Nothing has hitherto ſhewn che weight of the air ſo uſefully 
25 the famous experiment made by Toxx1cetLIvs, an Italian Phi- 
loſopher, about = year 16433 W curing a glaſs tube about 49 
inches long, cloſe topped at one end, he filled this tube with mer- 
_ cury, or quickfilver ; and ing the open end with his finger till he 
immerſed it into a'baſon of mercury, upon withdrawing his finger, 
the quickfilver-funk ſome inches from the top of the tabe, leaving in 
.it a column of about 30 inches above the "ſurface of the mercury in 
the baſon ; which column was evidently ſaſtained in the egos 

»KE&8 2 * Eee eee ea 
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ars, that ait is to be 


or weight of a column of the Atmoſphere of the ſame dia- 
meter with the column of mercury. _ IDE ON ELD LI OY 5,4 01th 
" Torricellins found that the mercury did not always remain at the 
ſame height in the tube, it being ſometimes higher and ſometimes 
lower z this ſhewed him that the Atmoſphere alſo changed in its weight: 
And from theſe experiments is derived the common barometer, or 


8 (i N F 4 2 
Or rn HEIGHT or rn ATMOSPHERE, _ - 
81. By many experiments it has been found that, at a medium de- 
ee of warm weather, a quantity of water will weigh $800 times as 
much as an equal quantity of common air weighs; and that mercury 
on a mean is 13 4 times as heavy as water, when compared in equal 
vantities : Therefore the proportion of the weight of, mercury to air 
$35 11000 ein met CCE 

That is, a column of mercury of zo inches balances à column of 
ir of 11000 times 3o inches high, which is equal to 27500 feet ; or a/ 
little, above 5 miles high; upon the ſuppoſition, that the air is of the 
ſame denfity from the Earth's, ſurface to the extent of the Atmo- 
ſphere: But the air has been ſhewn to be an elaſtic fluid; therefore the 
upper regions of the Atmoſphere. being leſs compreſſed than the lower 
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me regions, the air is more rarefied and thin in the upper parts, and conſe- 
the quently extends to a much greater height than 5 miles; and that the 
ad- air becomes thinner and more ſubtile in proportion to its diſtance from 
0 & the common ſurface of the Earth, reckoned a little above the level 
re- of the ſea, is confirmed by all thoſe perſons who have aſcended up high? 
mountains, where they find their reſpiration ſomiewhar affected as they 

aſcend higher and bigher: But from certain obſervations and calcula- 
; tions, it bag been found, that the height of the Atmoſphere is be- 
on- teen. 45 and 50 miles. Das 91 8 . 2 wt * + 
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a o, RAIN, SNOW, Halt, LIGHTNING, axv THUNDER. 


: 


ee ing the. clouds 3 and-being cap rarefaction and condenſation ;_ 
* ud other phenomena obſerved in. the atmoſphere, may be accounted” 
L or | e r 

o be | 


The aqueous ſteams ariſing from the waters, vegetables, and 'ani-' 
mals, on the ſurface of the Earth, are a vaſt quantity; and from the 
obſeryations made by many perſons, muſt amount to many hundred 
thouſands of millions of tons of water every day ; theſe vapours being 
lighter than the air, are buoyed up, and float in the atmoſphere = 
diferent heights, according as they are attenuated; until by ſome 
change the upper parts condenſing, fall on the lower parts; theſe be- 
coming heavier than the medium which before ſuſtained; them, they 
alſo f and ſo on; until the vapours in this ſpace become too heavy 
to be ſuſtained any longer by the air, and chen they fall in the form of 
be fn M's” in ub or leſs drops, according to che thickneſs, or different 
by in jers, of vapout occupying the ſpace. d cended thb. 
Y ire 24 8 abr | | es. e $3. Among 


82, The Atmoſphete containing yapours of various Kale, Wm 
0 
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;. Among the vapors vapdurs raiſed from the Barth, there are certain 
5 Kin which, coming Se Pops roduce an extraordinary degree of 
Cold z and hereby, rain as chey fall being frozen, de- 
Wend in the the foam of Hin. A ber if this de ee Keogroy 

pours not yr: formed into drops, the cloud ſtoren becomes Sxdbw. 
1 alſo amongſt the yapours raiſed into the Atmo- 
ſphere, which, when they meet, produce fire; the flaſhes” of which 
are LicuTx1NG, and the concuſion cauſed in the air, or among the 
clouds by this ſudden rarefation/ makes the [noiſe called Tuu DEA. 
The height to which clouds riſe in the war . not 1785 from ob- 
| — ever to exceed a mile and an half much 
I y in rainy ſeaſons; but My 2 Tout erable 
thunder when the clouds do ſom Eee defer 19 lef be he 
than a quarter of a mile: At fuck timee, when the clap of thunder 
follows within leſs than one or two ſeconds after the flaſti of lightning, 

it i is probable, that ſome miſchief is done in that neighbourhood. 

The preceding notibns are thoſe, by whick hers uſed to ac- 

count for che cauſe of Earrhquates, Rain, Lightning, Sc. But fujce the 
diſcoveries made in LARS Ther, theſe phenomena have been at- 
tempted to be ſolved differently : Whatever are the means by which 
ſurprizing operations are performed, the effeQz are evident, and 

— D r e | 


i Soars: USES o THE ATMOSPHERE. 


4 "The Atmoſphere is eſettial to animal and vegetable life: Wick 4 
ont air, ud anime can live 3 this bas been ſhewn by a variety of ex- 2 
perimedts, 37 air therefo ore contains a vIVIFY inc boy which indeed bree 


4 be hurt, or deſtroyed, polling chibugh lungs of animals, 
2 . h noxious ſteams: NW is alſo the Leblele mp, which-s0unD 
is conveyed from place to place; and therefore, any noiſe arifing 


2 animals, or other things, becomes audible. Without the Atmo- 
ſphere, ſew things would b viſible, befides thoſe upon which the 
Kai's rays fall in a 3 _—_ ho as the eye 2. But the 
rays enterin Atmoſphere, n 5 pond 
cles which com tY 2 eye ein. in 3 on 3 
render the an uce light, 
even though the * Hemiſphere is covered 215 Bhi 
 Twit1car, of that medium een light _ darkneſs, which, i of 
obſerved in the morning before the Sun riſes; ind in the evenit 
the. Sun ſets, is produced alſo by the Atmoſpher&s reflecting or 10 
fractiug the Sun's rays down upon a place, while he is a little below 
| the horizon of chat place + By obſervation the twilight begins and 
er * Sou n. below an | 


N Hales me 75 . * | 


or wins” Wo 


FTE in the Atmoſphere, Aston ee ther 
1 22 the air ie called Wird y Which is more or leſt ſtrong, accord? 
ing. to the number of 'cauſesthat may have conſpired to-produce this 
motion 3 eng IOC! in aue pati of dhe 8 4 
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© $6... The diurnal rotation of the Earth is the cauſe of a very conſi- 
Qerable extent of a wind always blowing from the Eaft : For a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of places being brought under the Sun, thoſe parts of the 


- Atmoſphere over which the Sun is vertical, muſt be more heated and 


raxefied, and becoming thereby lighter, riſe upwards; and the air on 
either fide ruſhing in to reftore the equilibrium or equal balance, there 
is produced a conſtant motion of the air, as it were, following the Sun, 
which apparently moves from Eaſt to Weſt ; and thereby is produced, 
within certain limits, a conſtant wind blowing from the towards 
the Weſt 3 this is called the TRADE WIND. Te PSHE 
The winds contribute much to the motion of the clonds, and'fre- 
quently bring on ſuch condenſations of them, as to produce great 
ns. . ' . oon * 

ebe wind is ſometimes ſo exceedingly violent, that ſcarce any thing 
can withſtand its impetuoſity ; it tears up the Earth and trees, forces 
down „ and drives the ſea water into mountainous billows, and 
ſcatters the ſpruy, or ſmall particles into which the water is broke, 
ſeveral miles. within land from the ſhore ; ſuch violent motions of the 
air are called SToxus or TzxuyzsTs: The velocity of the wind in 
a ſtorm,” has been by ſome Philoſaphers meaſured, and found to 
be at th by of about 60 miles per hour ; a briſk gale of wind goes 
* roſs about 15 miles an hour; and a moderate wind about 5 
or 6 miles 2 7 | gs 2 1945 | 


2 .. TROPICAL WINDS. 
87. Thoſe uſually called TRO IAT Wins extend to about 30 de- 
$rees North and South of the Equator, and are of three kinds. 
. I, The. general Trade Winds. h a: 
2. The Monſdons. s 8 PLN Is 

3. The Sea and Land Breezes, HAN ETEL? IE! 

1. The Trade Winds blow from the North-Eaſt on the North · ſide of 
the Equator ; and from the South-Eaft on the Soũth- ide of the Equa - 
tor; and near the Equator almoft due Eaft ; but under the vt 19 
and two or three degrees on each fide, the winds are variable, and ſome- 
times it is calm for a month together. | 
_ 2, The Monſoons ate periodical winds, which blow about fix months 
in one direction, and the other fix months in the oppoſite direction. 
2 * ** or ſhifting of the rr __ r orig Tant. 

under, lightning, and rain, which always happen about ui- 
noxes. Theſe Monſoons do not extend bord 200 leagues from land, 
and are chiefly in the Indian ſeas, ' > 4h OP 11 

3- The Sea and Land Breezes are periodical winds,' which blow 
from the land in the night, and good part of the morning, and from 
the ſea about noon, till midnight; theſe do not extend more than two 
or three leagues from ſhore, © N Vt] ber 

Near the coaſt of Guinea in Africa the wind blows almoſt always 
N aan Dan ne 

odaſt of Peru in South America the wind blows cohftan 

from the South Wel. n RH” neee * 
Within the tropic of Cancer, in the months of April and May, are 
hot winds, which blow over a long me of burding ſand, from eight - 
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but oftener blow from the Weſt than any other point. 


| Weſt are in North America. 


canes uſually. in July and Auguſt, che wind frequently veering and 


often juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf. out of the reach of 
' fortune. - It is a ſadden and violent form of wind, rain, thunder, 


are torn off at one blaſt, whilſt the rain, whi 


the Moon, yet the manner how the Moon ſhould affect the Tides, vat 


motions of the decondary Planets, with their diſtances from their ff. 


tg cleyen in the morning, and ſometimes longer, when the Sea Breezs, 
riſes, i eee einn we net „ io 
Beyond the latitude of 30 Norih and South, the winds are variable, þ 
(| 

th 

be 


. The North-Eaſt winds are exceſſive cold in pe, as the North. 
Between the tropics, the ſeaſons are divided into wet and dry, and 


not into winter and ſummer. 


When the Sun is vertical, it brings forms and foul weather with it, 
and all the flat country.is overflowed ; but when the Sun is on the op- 
poſite fide of the Equator, the is the fair ſeaſon and their harveſt. - 


Near the Caribbee iſlands in the American ſeas, they have hurri- 


blowing in every direct 8 by | 
$8. The moſt dreadful of all florms is that, called a Huz nicany, 


with which the parts of the world called the WzzT In piss is fome- 
times afflicted. The Author of the account, of the European ſeitle- 
ments in America ſays, it is in the rainy, ſeaſon, principally in the 
month of Auguſt, more rarely in July and September, that they are 

ſſaulted by * ricants, the molt, terrible calamity. to which they are 
ſabje& from the climate. This deſtroys, at one ſtroke, the labours of 
many years, and fruftrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter ; and 


and lightning attended with a furious ſwelling of the ſea, and ſome- 
times with an Earthquake; in ſhort, with every (circumſtance which 
the elements can aſſemble, that is terrible and heme nan So 
Firſt they ſee, as a prelude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of 
ſugar- canes whirled into the air, aud ſcattered over the face of the 
country. The / ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, 92. 
and driven about like ſtubble. Their windmills are ſwept away in 4 longe! 
moment. Their works, the fixtures, the  ponderous. copper, boilers fantl 
and ſtills, of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from the ground that ; 
and battered to pieces. Their houſes are no protection. The roofs hours, 
| K in an hour rifes five Moon 

feet, ruſhes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. | # 51 

Or Tus TI DES. 

89. Beides the mötion Which the waters of the acean receive from 
the winds, it has another very conſiderable = 9 and 
Rzrrux, or the Tings, which happen twice in the ſpace of ever 
day nearly. Philoſophers of almoſt all ages have attempted to explain 
the cauſe of the Tides ; and although ſome of them were convince 
from obſeryation,' that the motion of the Tid wed the motion oſ 


* ed- as an occult quality. The diſcovery of this cauſe was fe. 
ſerved for the great Sir Isaac NZwrox, — her 5 the prin 
eiple of grayitation, by which heavy bodies deſcend. towards the cet 
ter of the Earth, or are attraded towards it; err ing the ug 
tions of Ny Planets with their diſtances from the Sah and th 
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tharies ; be found the ſame principle of gravitation, or attraction, 10 


revail univerſally ; and that the Planets were mutually attracted by the 
Sun, and by one another ; and that the principle was ſtrongeſt between 
thoſe which were neareſt : Conſequently there was à mutual attraction 
between the Earth and the Moon. ba 


90. By the attraQion of the Sun and Moon upon the Earth, its parts 
cannot gravitate towards the center ſo ſtrongly, as they would were 
they free from the influence of thoſe Iuminaries ; therefore the waters 
which are more eaſily moved than the land, are prevented from havin 
an equal ' gravitation every-where towards the center: And in thoſe 

ces where they have a leſs gravitatian, their diſtance muſt be farther 

m the center, than in places where they have a greater gravitation z 
conſequently the ſurface of the waters muſt be formed into ſomewhat 


Dy of a ſpheroidal, or egg-like figure, the higher parts being under the 


- 


me» 

_ 91. The waters directly under the Moon beiog moſt attracted by 

, are her, the neighbouring parts of the Earth will have full xLoop, or 
Ie MICH WATER ; and the waters in the parts diametrically oppoſite, will 

_ af have their food, or high water at the ſame time; becauſe in this oppoſite 

and point, the attraction of the Moon being lefs, the gravitation of the 


h of water is leſs ; and therefore will be farther from the center. The wa- 
ters at ge degrees diſtance from theſe Flood Tides, or in the midway 
between theſe bigh waters, by flowing towards the protuberant parts 
to maintain an equilibrium, will leave theſe midway waters nearer to 
the Earth's center, and the parts in the midway will have the tz8, 
or LOW WATER.., . | PER 


* 


92. If the whole ſurface of the Earth was covered with water, the 
longer diameter of the ſpheroidal figure above deſcribed, would con- 
tantly point to the Moon, and produce the two floods and two eb 
that are obſerved to happen every day; though they take about 235 
hours, which is the length of a lunar day, or the time between 4 
Moon's being on the Meridian of the ſame place for two ſucceflive days: 
For, during one diurnal rotation of the Earth, the Moon has moved in 
ker orbit about 13 degrees; and therefore the Earth muſt make one ro- 
tation and 13 degrees more, which will take near 25 hours to bring the 
ſame part of the Earth under the Moon, which was under her the pre- 


ye from rding day, 

vx al , | . | d 
" 93- At the time of the conjanRions, or of new and full M 

8 ane the Tides which then are the rates, wo calles SPRING (>See 
nvinced For in theſe ſituations the waters are acted on by the joint forces of 
ation 0 the Sun and Moon; And when the Moon is in her quadratures, or 
les, wy about 7 days before and after fall, the Tides are called Nzay Tipzs, 
"was fe- which are the. leaſt. For in theſe ſituations of che Moon, the Sun 


raiſes the water.where the Moon depreſſes it, aud deprefles where the 
Moon raiſes ; 14 that the Tides are raifed by the difference only of 
tbe attraction of the Sun and Moon.. . ky (mall "4 (99 "I 


904. The fea being in 2 7 places parted | bythe ede the. high = 
vaters will not he exgAly under th Moon; bar Will follow ber at — 
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36 GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
"diſtance of time: That is, it will be high water at different places, 
1, 2, 3, 4, or more hours after the Moon has paſſed the Metidian 
thoſe places, according as they lie leſs or more removed from the ge- 
neral (ourſe of the Tides in the large oceans; which courſe is from 
_ "Eaft to Weſt, following the apparent motion of the Moon. 


"©.UBEIX.EMT 6 


' 95. There are frequently found ſtreams 6r currents in the ocean, 
which ſet ſhips a great way out of their intended courſe, | 
There is a Current between Florida and the Bahama iſlands, which 
"always run from South ro Norten | 
© A Current runs conſtantly through the ſtreights of Gibraltar, be- 
"tween Europe and Africa, into the Mediterranean, gn. 
A Current ſets out of the Baltic ſea, through the Sound or ſtreigbt 
between Sweden and Denmark, into the ocean, fo that there are no tides 
in the Baltic ſea. | 1 
About ſmall iſlands and head - lands, in the middle of the ocean, the 
© tides riſe very little; they can hardly be perceived. n 
In ſome bays of the ſea, and at the mouths of rivers, the tides riſe 
- from 12 to 50 feet. . , »tAj 
The tides flow 4, e twice in about 24 hours in moſt places. 
In the Egrypus, between Negropont and Greece, it flows 12 times 
in 24 hours, for a fortnight every Moon. v4 «8 Rep wat 
In the Caſpian ſea, (or rather lake) between Perfia and Ruſſia, there 
are no 'tides'; but once in 14 or fifteen years the water riſes to a pro- 
digious height, and overflows the flat country, 4 1 th 


Or-SPRINGS ax» RIVERS. 


96. The clouds being driven againſt the mountains, the moiſture i 
either ſucked up by the Earth, or received into crevices and clifts 
which may happen to be there; and theſe circumſtances occurring fre- 

- © Quently, produce more water than the mountains or their.cavities cat 
* contain, when the ſurplus muſt run off: And thus Springs are formed: 
The waters of ſeveral Springs meeting, form little rills, brooks, and 
rivulets; and ſeveral of theſe uniting, form Rivers; which finally r- 
turn to the ſea from whence the waters were firſt exhalell; and thus 

;  eontiaual circulation of water is produced between the fea and land. 


* 


. 
* 


: [ 


* 
—— 


97. As all Rivers finally deſcend to the ſea, it follows, that the laut 
muſt gradually riſe from the ſea towards the heads of Rivers; wick 
for the moſt part are obſerved to begin in high lands: The court 
of ſome Rivers, or their lengths from the ſpring- head to the ſea, a 
many hundred miles; ſome run many hundred leagues : 80 that, in g 

+ neral, the longer the River, che more the country riſes, _ 


98. The rains which fall on the land and are not carried off to ti 
. fea, ſoak into the Earth; where Tome of it is depofited'in caverns " 
which it finds acceſs ; but a great quantity of it, by affimilating p" 
* . -ricles of different kinds, is expended" in the productions of vege® 
© | les, minerals, and fel, There are very few places in the Earth vi" 
... by digging; but it 1s found in ſome plac” 
e e A $ 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 35 
much leſs depth than in others : Thoſe who keep journals of the wea- 
ther, among other things, remark the quantity of rain which falls an- 
nually in the neighbourhood of the place where ſuch journals are kept; 
and this being known in many diſtant places; the quantity of rain 
which falls on a whole country, in a year, may be nearly found: 
Now the quantity of water diſcharged by the Rivers in that country 
being alſo found by proper experiments, it will be ſeen, that the quan- 
tity of rain which falls in a year, is not only ſufficient to ſupply the 


Rivers, but alſo, to fertilize the ground in general. 


Or ru SALTNESS or Tit 81A. 


90. Sea water in all places is found to be ſalt. Dr. Halt bas 
2 ved the moſt probable cauſe thereof; who obſerves, that all the 
lakes in the world, properly ſo called, are found to be ſalt; ſome 
more, ſome leſs than the ocean, which in the preſent caſe may alſo be 
eſteemed a LAKE; ſince by that term, is meant ſuch ſtanding waters 
as perpetually receive rivers running into them, and have no exit or 
evacuation, but what is exhaled by heat: And having enumerated the 
lakes he had received accounts of, he conceives, that as all the lakes men- 
tioned do receive rivers, and have no diſcharge but by exhalation, ſo 
it will de neceſſary that their waters riſe until ſuch time as their ſur- 
faces are ſafficiently extended, ſo as to exhale in vapour as much was 
ter as is poured in by the rivers ; and CITY the lakes muſt be 
bigger or leſſer, according to the quantity of the freſh water they re- 
ceive. But the vapours thus exhaled are perfectly freſh ; ſo that the 
ſaline particles that are brought in by the rivers remain behind, while 
the freſh only evaporates : And hence it is evident, that the ſalt in 
the lakes will be continually augmented, and the water grow ſalter and 
ſalter; but in lakes where the water runs off, as faſt as the freſh water 
rivers ſupply them, the ſaline particles are too few to be perceived. 
Now if this be the true reaſon of the ſaltneſs of lakes, it is not 
— but that the ocean itſelf is become ſalt from the ſame 
cauſe. i AP | | | 14 « 


b 100. That euhalutions from ſea water in all places are freſh, is known 
from a variety of experiments; conſequently all rain, hail, and ſnow is 
freſh ;' and ſo mult the rivers be which they ſapply : Rain water juſt 


fallen is reckoned to be the pureſt and lighteſt of all waters, with 


reſpect to terreſtrial particles; and as it is reckoned to be of the ſame 
kind wherever it falls, therefore Philoſophers have choſen rain water 
to be the meaſure with which the weight of all other bodies are beſt 
3 And yet rain water abounds with the eggs of many very 
animals, which floating in the Atmoſphere, are by the rain 
brought to the Earth. | bk CL 


articles of earths, falts, ſulphurs, — &c. ohick the waters 
are trained through, or run over; and are, in general, ſomewhat hea- 


vier than rain water, though not ſo heavy as ſea water, on account of 
the quantity of ſale with which the latter is impregnated, © 
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„ GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: 
102. The depth of water in the Sea is various; in many places its 
bottom may be found by a piece of lead tied to the end of a long line; 
for the hollow bottom of the lead being filled with tallow, it will bring 
vp» ſticking to it, ſome of the looſe particles from the bottom of the 
Sea; and thereby ſhew the nature of that bottom, whether ſand, gra- 
vel, ſhells, mud, &c. And although in many places no bottom is to 
be found by 80unDINnG, or letting down the lead, it myſt not thence 
be inferred that the Sea has no bottom. It has been imagined, with 
- a great ſhew of propriety, that the depths of the Sea, and the heights 
of the land above the ſurface of the Sea; are not very different. | 
Now it is well known that there is no land, or ſummit of a moun. 
tain, more than three or four miles in perpendicular height above the 
level of the ſea ; therefore it may be ſuppoſed, that the Sea is not much 
more than three or four miles desp in any part: And could a ſection be 
made of the depths of the Sea in different places, it would appear to 
have much the | $a 
in its heights. | 


103. It has been Feen that the waters of the Sea were warmer 
gt conſiderable depths than it is at the ſurface next the air; To aſ- 
certain this, Capt, Charles Douglaſs, F. R. 8. who in the year 1769 
went to rhe North of Europe, to obſerve the Tranſit of Venus, made 
ſeveral experiments at great depths of water; from which. it ap 
that there is no general rule to be deduced, it being, at different 
depths, in ſome warmer, in others colder, than at the ſarface. 


| Or ZONES. » 
| 4 1194s A Zorn is a ſpace on the Earth contained between two paral- 


circles. + 5 W e e ent | 
It Was ſhewn in Art. 39, that when the Sun was arrived at 
the Solſtices, or at his urg Northern and Southern diſtances from 
the Fquator, the parallels of latitude paſſing through thoſe Solſtitial 
Points, were called the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, each of which 
were about 23 + degrees diſtant from the Equator, and make a diſtance 
of about 47- degrees from one tropic to the other; this ſpace-round 
the Globe between the tropics is called the Ton xD Zong and it wa 
Jo named by the Ancients, becauſe they conceived this Z u e be ſo 


HBeated by the Sun as to be in a manner burnt and unkt to be in- 


habited: But it has been known for ſome ages pa to be, generally, in- 
habited, and ſo tempered by refreſhing rains and winds, as to product 
whatever can be neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the human race. 
The Sun is vertical on two days in the year to eyery point in the 
Torrid Zone, between the two Tropics; viz. once in paſſing from 
Cancer to Capricorn, or from the 2 1ſt of June to the 21ſt of December; 
and once in returning from Capricorn to Cancer, or from the 21ſt of 
December to the 21k of June. 6 49469) hl qe f 
* FRAN G4 e | REFS DP 2.401 r 
4 you The ſpaces aboyt the two Poles, within the polar circles, art 
called the FAK 10 Zons; theſe are alſo about 47. — wide, the 
lar circles being ſo much in diameter. Theſe Zones were thought 
by the Ancients c have a perpetual winter, and conſequently to be 


unfit for habitation: But it is u. known, that conſiderable parts ot 


ſort of irregularity in its depths, as the land has 
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the Northern Fri gid Zone are habitable, and produce in the ſummer 
ſeaſon as much as Sfaſtices i its inhabitants to lay by for their winter ſtore: 
None has yet been ' ſo far to the South as to penetrate the Southern 
Frigid Zone: But i it may de conceived to be like the Northern Zone. 


08 The two Zones bermeen the TorFidand Frigid Zones are called 
the TxmPERATE Zongs, from the r paged to rei be- 
"tween the extreams of heat and cold: 6 10 

The breadths of 'theſe Zones are each about 43 degrees + That in 
the Northern Hemiſphere is called the North Tem Tone; and 
* other, called the South Temperate Zone, lies in the Southery 

em 
bo that th there are + fire 88 one e two ch and two Tem- 


U . CLIMATES. — 7 


107, It ſhewn in Art. 2, t the len of the bj "0 
FER ae hours; and at qt A 'of ther 
miſphere, the days gradually lenghtenad in Fr! from the Equatpr 


| ee the Pole. ea 
8 — IS, in order to compare the tem 1 0b places mars 
a can be done by the fiye Zones 2 mentioned, have 


Saale The ſurface of the Earth as divided into much narro 
Zones called CLI MAT ES, of ſuch a breadth, as to make ſome” e. 
rence of time between the lengths hs the n in the parallels s of | 


; tade which mic the climate. 
108. The aſſumed breadth of a „ eee hee 


che longeſt days, at the eginning nd ending of a Climate, as it. de- 
E alone * — the f raphers, ſo it has varied in a 
of the. world, ut within the laſt 200 years, fome of 


— writers, on this „ have copfidered the br of 
N. to be b much as Ko | a difference? *of Half" © an hour b. 


Clin the len 5 sf the days at the beg inal and end of 
| _—_ f the jongens , uator 7 ar circle, where 
| the Sun to ogg on 8 day 


ye the Horizon: But within | 
7 Tolls lar ps, as t 3 LUtitode nee ie Sun is 2 

e Horizon than one, pg | to 2 perpetu e 
ance for fix wonths at the Pole. ff * 

Thus, reckoning Now 52 the Equator to that latitude where * days 
Bare 123 hours. long, makes the breadth of the firſt Climate; from 
ence to * where the days are 13 hours | long, gives the 
adth-of the ſecond climate; and fo. on'to the 3%, od „Kc: Climates : 
Bur the breadths of theſe half-hour Climates decreaſe as they a approach 
the Poles, ſo as to become ſcarce 4 miles broad at the Polar circles : 
8 theſe circles, the breadths of the Climates are reckoned by 

the difference of a month 3 in the length of the longeſt days. 


109, Ackertiog to this manner of eſtimating the breadths of cu- 
mates, there are 24 between the Equator and Polar cirele; and ſix be- 
tween the Polar circle and the Pole itſelf, making in all zo Climate: 


I 


But — a conſiderable writer, abous 100 years ago, having 
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40 GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. © 
conſidered this ſubject ſomewhat more accurately than others had ons 
before his time; made an allowance for the effects of the refrac- 
tion of the Atmoſphere, (omitted by other writers) which cauſes the 
heavenly objects to appear above the Horizon when * really are 
not ſo, and thereby makes the Sun's duration above the Horizon 
longer, and conſequently increaſe the length of the gay. Therefore 
in Tis table of Climates, he conſiders the increaſe of days to be by 
half hours, from 12 to 16 hours; by hours, from 16 to 20 hours; by 
2 hours, from 20 to 24 hours. And then by a ſucceſſive increaſe of a 
month, for the duration of the conſtant D of the Sun above 
0 


the Horizon; and from Ricciolus 1s the ng table taken. 

” 110. TABLE or CLI MATE S. bo: 
JE [EEE 5 TE EES RES|RES 
Yi is LY eee 
4 4-þ-324:[-72:48] 72-48}, | XII [Hours 22 J 65.10 2.26 
un eee PV | — © 165554 | 9:44 
F 

IVI 14 [29-49] 6-41 North jSouth e .f. 
. rr — I Lat. Lat. | 
Teagan. * 7 
eee eee 
eum 16 8 15 333 | XVE} 62 60 69.30 2.37 
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one ow OILED I'S& 0:7 {12M A IT ART aan... 
rac- Taz INHABITANTS or Tyz EARTH azz DISTINGUISHED BY. 
the THE 8EVERAL MERIDIANS AND PARALLELS unpres warcu 
are 2 THEY LIVE, AND/ARE DENOMINATED SITHER, PERLACIT, AN- 
— TACI, ox ANTI POD Es. eee e 
ore N l gan gut gad, £55) 10 $4444 3 Nanda 
by 111, PzkIA&zEL] The Periæci live under the ſame. parallel, but 
by oppoſite Meridiaos z the 1 of their, days and their ſeaſons is the 
of a ſame, being at the ſame diftance from the Equator; but when it is 
zoVe noon-day with the one; it is midnight with che other, there being 
twelve hours between them, in either an Eaſt or Weſt direction. 
112. Aurel. ] The Antzci lie under the Ang Meridian, but 
oppoſite parallels. . Theſe are equally diſtant from e Equator, but 
FAR K+ we, South latitude, and the other in North latitade, "Theſe have 
| the ſame noon- day, but the longeſt day of the one is the ſhorteſt day 
K with the other; the length of the day with one is equal to the other's 
2 night, and their ſeaſons are different; when it is ſummer with one, it 
41 is winter with the other. Pie wiv 6-2 4g 31 ag 
26 92 af BRIE 2 Ne 8 1 11 we! 
113. An rironzs, ] The Antipodes are fituate diametficall 
pen -okite to each other, the feet of the one directly againſt the ter of 
44 the other, lying under oppoſite patallels, and oppolite Meridians; it 
— is midnight with the one, when it is noon- day with the other; the 
| BY ay with the one is the ſhorteſt day with the othef; the length 
5 of the day with the one is equal to the other's night; and the ſeaſons 
area | 
ACGCILIGCUT YA RYE aRrT-i0 1 
7 Tux INHABITANTS ory Tus EARTH AZ pisT1NGUISHED 
6 ALSO 'BY THEIR SHADOWS FALLING DIFFERENT WAYS AT 
TY NOON-DAY, AND ARE DENOMINATED F1THER "AMPHISCII, 
<< ASCIL HE TEROSCII, ox PERISCIL. - . 
— WH 114 Alrnitcit.) Tue Amphiſcii are ftuste in the Torrid 
2 Zone, between the two Tropics, and have their ſhadows one part of the 
0 year North of them at noon-day, and another part of the year South 
30 them at noon-day, according to 1057 of the Ecliptic the 
77 a his; ay as the Sun is vertical to theſe people twice a year, they 
| are then c an a sea M 5 
75 Act.] Aſcii, having no ſhadow at noon- day. : 
yy 151. HzTzRosc1:] The Heteroſcii are thoſe who inhabit either of 
84 the Temperate Zones, or thoſe ſpaces between the tropics and the 
| polar circles, whoſe ſhadows always fall one way; the ſhadows of thaſe 
| in the North Temperate Zone, falling always h at noon · day ; and 
bay in the Southern Temperate Zone, falling always South at noon- 
. 4 N „ ein n 
Tux 


116. Pznrgcrr.) The Periſcii are thoſe who inhabit either 2 MN 
Tone. Here the Sun moving only round about them, without fet= 
ting, when it is in their ſummer ſgns, their ſhadows are caſt ſuc- , 

rely to every point of the Horizon. „ 


* 6 telly . 


„ SENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Or 7x2 POETICAL, rs an SETTING or ray 


117. That Stur which files or ſets, when the Son riſes Is ſaid to riſe 


or ſet COSMICALLY. 


ö And that Star which riſes or ſets when the Sun ſets is (aid to tif 
8 «et ite 
tar is to riſe HBLIACALLY, t veter yes out of the 
Sun's beams, which hid it before. 
And a Star is ſaid 1 ſet RILLARALLYT: when i Is firſt immerſed or 
Kid i in the Sun's 
The fixed Stars, as ah Saturn, Inpi iter, and * heliacally in 
morning; but the Moon riſes heliacally in e evening: For the 
n is ſwifter. than the fuperk r Planets, but Nower than the Moon, 
The dep reffion of rhe 3 the Horizon, when a Star riſes or 
ets date , Is called he's Auch oF Vie ion: According to the An- 
_ tients, this Arch, for 17 1 7 the 1® mignitude is 129 degrees; and 


thoſe of the 2d, 3d, 4th and 6th magnitude, is 13%, 1 9, 16, 
16, 17*; and at 180 dep flo, all the ' Stars ap 332 161 
known, that a Star may be ſeen, when the Syn has a much lefs de 
| 2 than aff * by the Antients; . TIO ann, 


beichten. n b be ſeen by day. 
07 run VARIOUS: vs Se or. Tap ; GLOBE « ot 


L Or TRE RIGHT POSITION. 6, 


| 126. That pol tion f the Sp where the err 
i 1 5 calf called the ohr 2 
1. Here both Poles are in the. orizon, 
. All the Stars do riſe and ſet. ' © $86: a 


| 3. An ol ei dn pt dere 


| 4. 4 
=P 8 | 75,40 bean Meal the bn are and df 
. 7 hiv . {1 78 
u. Or Tux : oLigus POSITION. 


. That poſition of the Sphere, where the Equator is oblique ts 


. * rim; is called the-OBL1 o. 
40 Ya Hers, when-the in js ; it makes the days apd 


hts every-where eq 
Se Mee ornate edbe hate i is, he longer the dn, 


are; and 1 win that under ins Pola 
XC at-the 1 of the N Et all 4 455 or all i 127 
3. The twilight i is ſo much the longer, as the Pole is igher. 9 


chat in latitudes of abont 50 degrees, when it is Rear, * r 
Kice, W e * i =o 5 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 4g 
III. Or Tas PARALLEL POSITION. 
120. That poſition of the Sphere, where the Equator is parallel to 
the Horizon, is called the PARALLEL Pos trio. | 
1; Here the Poles of the Equator are in the Zenith and Nadir. 
2. The Stars and Planets, in their diurnal motion, deſcribe circumfe- 
rences parallel to the Horizon. 1885 
3. The Sun is half a year above, and half a year under the Horizon; 
for the Horizon biſſects the Ecliptic. P 
4. Here the ſame Hemiſphere of fixed Stars is always above the Ho- 
rizon 3 and ſo is each Planet during half its period; viz. Saturn about 
15 years, Jupiter 6, Mars 1, Venus 4d of a year, and Mercury 5th 
| Bus the polar inhabitants (if any) are not in darkneſs all the time 
of the Sun's abſence; For the Moon, while brighteſt, viz, from the firſt 
varter to the laſt, does not ſet. FR SITY £30; 5, 
And the twilight laſts while the Sun has leſs than 18 degrees decli- 


nation; ſo that thoſe under the North Pole are without twilight only , 


ſrom the middle of November till the end of January ; And under the 

* Pen hop is an abſence of twilight from the. middle of May 

to the en uy. 'Þ ; > £4 4 
Alſo, becauſe of the refraftion in ſuch denſe air, the Sun appears 


ſooner, and off later, by ſeveral days, than otherwiſe it would; 
as has been found by experience. U ee 

Or vat waruzar DIVISION or Tux TERRAQUEOUS 
mA GLOBE. rr 


121. By this natural diviſion, is meant the parts into which the ſuf- 
face of the Earth is divided by the interpoſition of land and water. 
The ſuperficies, or ſurface of the Terraqueous Globe, has nearly three 
arts in four covered by the waters, and ſomewhat more than the other 
"EGS part is land. Cl 4 a : & +: | 1 122 


123. ons generally reckon four ConTixnznTs, or very large 
portions of land, each containing many countries ; namely, Euzorz, 
Asi A, Arz1ca, and AwzRica; andalſo the continents near the Poles ; 
That about the North Pole is called the TERRA ArTICA 3 and that 
about the South Pole is called the TIR NA AxTARTICA, Wt 

From what is yet known of theſe polar continents, they appear to 
have very few inhabitants, neither are the lands parcelled out into dif- 
ferent kingdoms, and fates, like to the 2bove-named four-contizents 3 
Befides theſe continents, there are, in the . neighboarhood of each of 
them, ſeveral pieces of land quite furrounded by the ſea, which ate 
called IsLanps. | 8 

The continents of Ros, Aſia, and Africa, are contiguous. in ſome 


parts, and lie. moſtly in the Northern Hemiſphere ;. and ſo does the 
greateſt part of America; which is therefore called Nox ruh AuBRrICA, 


and ſtretches very near to the North Pole; but this is not yet deter- 


the intenſe cold, have not hitherto 
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mined, becauſe the difficulties of ippreacking the, Pale, on account f 
een ſurmounted: The other part. 
called Souyn AU EAI, lies chiefly in the Southern W 48 
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u GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: 
Theſe two parts of America are joined together by a narrow piece of 
land called an TsTramvs;, and is Zalled e of Dariz 5 1 Aſa 
and Africa do alſo jojn together by ſuch a narrow neck of laud, called 
the Illhmüs of Svzz. | K 


123. As the waters ſeparate the continents, ſo the continents ſepa. 


rate the waters, and thereby form' five very large collections of waters ſeat 
called Oczans ; namely, the Northern Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the ral 
Southern Ocean, the Indian Ocean, and the Atlantic Ocean. free 
The NoxTarern Ocean flows along the coaſts of the Artic conti. alte 
nent, änd the Northern parts of "Europe, Aſia, and Ameriea. wa 
The Paciric Oct an, which is larger than all the other oceans put on 
together, waſhes the Weſtern and North-weſt ſhores of America; and can 
the Eaſtern and North-eaſtern ſhores of Aſia: It extends Eaſt and Weſt anc 
about 10000 miles, and North and South about 1100 miles. 'kin 
The Sour k RN Octan lies to the Southward of America and ſev 
Africa; it joins the Pacific Ocean to the Soathward, and fkirts ſome are 
Parts of the Antartic continent: Its extent is not known. ia 
The Id Dia Oc lies chiefly to the South of Aſia, but extend: as | 
to the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt; and to parts of the Southern or bx 
Autartic continent: It extends about 4000 miles Eaſt and Weſt, and 939 6 
between 7 and 8090 miles North and South gg "is þ 
Te ArtanTic Octan lies chiefly between America to the Weſt, nar 
and Europe aud Africa on the Eaft, and joins on to the Indian and wh: 
Southern Oceans: Its extent from North to South is about 6000 miles, pre 
and from Eaſt to Weſt between 3 and 4000 miles; the Northern yur oft. 
uſually” called the Weſtern Ocean, as lying to the Weſtward: of wit 
urope. N NN f oce 
It A not be imagined that theſe oceans are diſtin parts bounded wil 
by land, for all of them do make one great connected mafs of water; nes 
but are named as above, from their ſituation with reſpect to the con- ane 
-tinents : Neither are the extents above-mentioned to be underſtood lay 
:otherwiſe chan on a mean; the extents being in ſome places more, and con 
in other places leſs, than the number of miles aſſigned to the reſpec fro1 
tive oceans. 7 fine 
84 — | Wes F261 IM NN n renn day 
124. Theſe oceans alſo, on the parts centiguous to the land, hare tain 
: very irregular boundaries; ſome very large parts extending between 2 
- the continents, or within a continent, are called Szas : Other parts he 


of a leſſer ſize, flowing within ſome large hollow part of the land, ae 
"called Bays'or Gurus; if the paſſage from the ocean or ſea into 
the gulph is à narrow channel; the paſſage is called a SrRAIT ef 
' STREIGHT. There are in ſome ef the continents very large pieces of 
Water, called Lak, which do not appear to have any connection 


wich the oceans or ſeas. - 


125. A part of land which'is almoſt encompaſſed by water, is called 
- a PENINSULA 3 and the narrow neck by which the peninſula is joined 
to the other land, is called an I rnhuUus: A mountain extending inte 
the ſea, is called a PRowoxTORY ; and that part of a promontor) m 

extended into the ſea, is called a CAE or Hiavuane, end 2g-3 16 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY ut 


"Oy rus TERRESTRIAL GLOBE axd MAPS, 


126. It has been cuſtomary for Geographers to repreſent on a ſphere 
er Globe the natural and political diviſions of the ſurface of the Earth 
whereon are diſtinguiſhed the continents and iſlands, the oceans, 
ſeaz, gulphs, lakes, &c. And the continents are divided into the ſeve- 

ral kingdoms and ſtates which at that time are exiſting ; for by the 

| Frequent quarrels among nations, the boundaries. of countries are 
conti. altered; and therefore the political diviſion at one time does not al- 

Sp ways agree with that of another time: But it ſhould be obſerved, thar, 
s put on the largeſt Globes that are made, the fize of the ſeveral countries 
3. and cannot be expreſſed large enough for to ſhew all the parts diſtinctiy 


| Weſt and therefore the repreſentations of the continents and the ſeve 
8 'kingdoms they contain, and alſo of particular kingdoms, and of the 
a and ſeveral parts of them, are drawn on large ſheets of paper, which 


ſome are called Mars; and in thefe Maps all particulars of the coafi, 
Mandi, bays, rivers, mountains, and towns, may be fo _—_ raked, 
tends as t6 furniſh competent ideas of even the {mall parts repreſented, = 


„ and . 127. When a learner takes a Terreſtrial Globe in his hand, which 
is here ſuppoſed, he ſhould firſt look for the ſeveral continents by their 


Wet, names, 'and draw his finger round the out-line or boundary of each, 
n and which he may do by the help of the general tables in this Grammar, 
miles, prefixed to the account of each continent; and this he ſhould do fo 
| part often, till he can lay his hand on any continent from its figute only, 
rd of without looking for the name: He ſhould then do the ſame by the 
| oceans, ſo that, knowing well the fituation of all the great parts, he 
unded will not afterwards be at a loſs in looking for the ſmall parts: Tbe 
vater; next thing ſhould be to find the kingdoms and Rates of each continent; 
con- and on theſe he ſhould fo long practiſe himſelf, as to be able to 
rſtood lay his finger on any country, ſea, or great iſland, belonging to either 
, and continent, without ſeeking the name, but only from 5 figure, or 
eſpec- from the poſition. of it, with reſpe@ to any great part: And when he 
finds himſelf able to do this readily, which my e attained in a few 
% days, he may then proceed to ſeek the places of the principal moun- 
hare tains, rivers, and towns. | Sun 
tween Wich this ready acquaintance with the capital parts on the Globe, 
parts be may proceed to the Maps of particular parts, where he will be 
J, aut able to find, more particularly ſuch places as he reads of in hiftory, or 


news- papers; and be able to follow a traveller through all the places 
he mentions in the courſe of his journey; or to ſee the track purſued 
by an army in its march from place to place. oh, 


which one of the Circumnavigators has ſailed, during the courſe of 
his voyage out and home. That of Lord Axso is commonly laid 
track with bis, finger frequently, which will furniſt him with the no- 
tions of what ſeas are to be ſalled over, in paſſing from one continent 
to another; and alſo what countries, coaſts, or il 

in voyages made from one place to another. 
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128. There is generally marked; on Terreftrial Globes, the track 
down on, the modern Globes; a learner ſhould*trace,; or run over this 


ands are paſſed by / 
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46 GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

When a learner has made himſelf maſter of the preceding particy. 
lars, he may proceed to the ſolution of the problems, which are uſually 
given. to ſhew the uſe of the Globe, as they furniſh many particulars 
Tequiſite to be well known by thoſe who defire to be competently {killed 


DESCRIPTION or runs ARTIFICIAL GLOBES. 


129. On one of them, called the CzLzsT1AaL GLrops, are delineated 
che Conſtellations by which Aſtronomers deſcribe the places and poi. 
tions of the Stars ; the chief of theſe Stars are noted in their proper 
laces, with ſuch names and marks annexed to them as have been 
ound neceſſary to diſtinguiſh. them by: And beſides the Conftellations 
and. Stars, there are drawn on the Globe ſeveral great and ſmall 


„ 


* 
* 4 


130. The other Globe, named the TzzzzsTRIAL Gronr, ha 
drawn upon its ſurface the repreſentation of the out-lines. or bounda- 
ries of for the lands which —_ been hitherto e be all of mom be 
ing laid down or placed in their r poſ tions and diſtances from one 
2 the othes parts of he face, repreſent the ſea, which ſur- 
rounds the lands, or ſuch parts of the Earth's ſurface as haye not yet 
been diſcovered : And be theſe lands and ſeas, with their names 
2 there are drawn ſeveral great and ſmall circles on this 


1 FO The circles common to both Globes are, 
II. The EquaTos, drawn round the middle of the Globe, equally 
. Giftant from the twq Poles (repreſented by the epds of a wire whi 
paſſes through the Globe, and ſerves as an Ax1s for it to turn on); 


And alſo the circles parallel to the Equator, among which are the two 


Taories and the two Pol Ax CincLes, | . 
Ad. The Mzx1v1ans, which are arcley papeaſiicular to the Equa- 
tor, and paſs through both its Poles : Of theſe there are uſually 1: 
drawn on the Celeſtial Globe, anſwering to the 12 figns of the Zodiac; 
and 24 on the Terreſtrial Globe, at 15 degrees diſtant from one ano- 
ther, anſwering to the 24 hours in the day. 


; 345 The Eerirrie, which cuts the Equator in two pid points, 
an 


d touches both of the tropics. 3 
The Equator and the Ecliptic are each diſtinguiſhed by F .Circles, 
drawn Tow my to each other at the diſtance of about % th of an inch, 
with the 360 degrees and the half degrees marked by lines drawn 
acroſs the three circles. e 
On the Terreſtrial Globe, befides the two tropics and two polar 
Circles, there are 16 other ſmall circles parallel to the Equator, called 
Parallels of Latitude, at diſtances of 10 degrees; 8 in the Northern 
half, and 8 in the Southern half. „eee | 


132. Rach Globe is hung in a flat braſs ring called the B azz" 
f the faces of this ring, anſwering to 


centers of the Pole pine, may ſerve as a Meridian to any point on the 
WVlobe: This face of the Brazen Meridian is divided into 4 quarter 
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138, On the ſurface of the wooden Horizon is placed 


Ke 


SENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 47 
In one half of the circle the diviſions begin at the Equator with o, 
and end at each Pole in go degrees: And in the other half circle, the 
divifions begin at each Pole with o, and end at the Equator in 99 
. 3 ME none N — 
133. There is faſtened upon the Brazen Meridian a circle of braſy 
called the Hou CirxcLe, having the Pole for its center. X | 
This circle is divided, like the dial-plate of a clock, into twice twelve 
hours, with the halves, quarters, &c. the divifions x1: and x11 an- 
cſerink th che fred face of the Maridiax | On the Pols is Exe 
an index or hand, reaching to the diviſions of the bur circle ; whereby 
the motion of the Globe, turning on its axis, may be meaſured in 


ume. 


134. The Globe thus fitted up, with its Meridian and hour circle, 
refts in a ſtand, the upper part of which is a broad, flat, circular ring 
or frame, called the Woopzx Horizon z. which is ſo fitted, that the 

e of its upper ſurface would paſs through the center of the Globe; 

o that one of the Globe lies below the Horizon, and the other 
half above it; the Brazen Meridian paſſing through two notches i 
the Horizon, diametrically oppeſite_to one atother, reſts on a lit 
prop placed under the center of the frame: One of theſe notches res 
fegen the Soxth point of the Horizon, and the other, the North point e 
| the midway between theſe notches, are the points repreſenting ths 
Eaft and Vi points of the Horizon,  -  *' __ wy 


a kind of 
kalendar, confifting of ſeveral contentric circles ; the outfide one con- 
tains e of the Zodiac, esch divided into 30 degrees, with 
their halves; the next is a circle of the 12 months, with the diviſe 
ons of the days and half days in each; ſo that the day of the month, 
aid-cerreſponding place in the Zodiac, are ſeen by inſpection. ; 
The next circle contains the 32 points of the Compaſs, with theis 
halves and quarters: And within this, towards the inner edge of the 
Horizon, is a circle divided into 4 quadrants of go degrees each, with 
the half degrees ; the diviſions beginning with © at the South point, 
are numbered both ways with 10, 20, 30, &c. to 180 degrees, end- 
ing at the North point; and beſides theſe, there are other diviſions, 
beg inni at the Raſt and Weft points with o, and numbered both 
ways with 30, 20, ze, &c. to 90 degrees, ending at the North and 
South points of the Horizon. + among jt ane | 


136. There belongs to the Globes another piece, called the Qua- 
DRANT OF ALTITUDE, Which. is a thin piece of braſs with go de- 
trees, and half degrees, put on it, ſuch as are on the Brazen Meridian. 
Jo che end of the Quadrant, at the diviſion of the goth degree, is 
faſtened a braſs nut and ferew, to flip over, and faſten it to the Me- 
ndian ; and when it is fixed at the Pole of the Horizon, or Zenith, 
then the divided edge of the Quadrant, repreſents a vertical circle. 


ſuch Gt, es ate contrived to ſhew: But. herein will be confidered no 
eher uſes but ſuch as the above deſcribed particulars 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEM3 


8 


PROBLEM. 8 


757 Gtvyzx any place on the cl, F 
enn its Latitude and Longitude. * 


OLUTTION. Turn the: Globe about its axis till the 48 doe 
place is brought under the braſs Meridian, on chat part where 
the degrees are numbered from the Equator towards the Pole. 

Then the degrees 3 the braſs Meridian, over the place, will ſhey 


the Latitude pr th 
And it is to — . as North. or South Latitude, according as 


the place i is found on the North or 'South fide of the Equator od 
by turning the Globe about, all the places which paſs under is degree 


* Meridian, will have the ſame Latitude. 
the place being brought to the Meridian again, the degree on 


the Equator, cut by the edge 0 the Meridian, will give the Longitude 


df that place. 
And all the places under the braſs Meridian will have the ſame 


Lon age, "7 
en the degrees of Longitude are numbered quite round the Equz- 
Kor from the Meridian, where Longitude begins, to 360 degrees; the 
Longitude is uſually named ſo many degrees Eaſt ; but if above 180, 
that number taken out of 360, will give the Longitude i 60 forlp 
Ff E called 


Thus. The northermoſt point of the continent o 
the Noxru Capt; will be found in the Latitude of 2 17 de. 


| mee North, and about 26% Eaſt Longirude from the Meridian of 


On. 


Alſo. The ſouthermoſt point of the continent of America,. we 
Cayz Horn, is in South Latitude about '55 7 degrees nearly ; z and in 


Lon tude about 66 „ gies Weſt from La on. 
Kh The reverſe of this Problem is l namely, to find a 


5 the 5 which ſhall have a given Latitude and Longi- 
ey uppoſe 36? N. and 5 W. 
For. Seek the 3, Pos degrees of Longitade, 5* Welt on the Egus 


tor, and-bring 15 wy the Meridian; on which count the given degrees 
nd under this Latitude will be e place re- 


*: of Latitude, 3 a 
> quired, which i'll be found 5 be Gibraltar, 
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PROBLEM II. 


138. Gryzn the time of the year, vs 52% mY: 
Rzquired the Sun's place in the Ecliptic, and his declination. 


SoLUTION. Seek the given time in the circle of months on the 
Horizon; and right againſt it, in the circle of the ſigus, is the Sun's 
lace. | » 2 88 TS 
P Thus. The 1oth of March ſtands againſt the zoth degree of 
Piſces. | 
Then Piſces being 2 on the Globe, on that part of the Ecliptic 
which lies on the South fide of the Equator, and the 2oth degree 
brought to the Meridian, will ſtand under the 4th degree on the South 
fide of the Equator, and ſo much is the Sun's declination on that day. 


PROBLEM III. 


Given any place oh the Globe, and the time of the year, 
> To refify the Globe for that place and time. a 


-  $oLvTron. Find the latitude of the place by Prob. I; over which 
fix the - quadrant of altitude; and the Globe is rechiſed for the Zenith. 
Kaiſe or lower the Pole; by moving the Meridian in its notches; 
till the number of degrees of latitude, counted from the Pole on the 
Meridian, is cut by the upper ſurface of the Horizon: And this i: 
Find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic by Prob: II, bring it to the 
Meridian, and ſet the index of the hour circle to the upper x11, and 
the Globe is refified for Noon. g | 

Here the Horizon of the Globe repreſents the Horizon of the place; 


and the elevation of the Pole above the Horizon is equal to the lati- 


tude of the place, 


PROBLEM IV, + 


140. Given two places on the Globe, kf | 
Required their diſlance from one another Arid on what point 
of the Compaſs one of them bears from the other. Suppoſe London 

und Feruſalem. x a 7 


Sol vrion. Rectify the Globe for the Latitude and Zenith of one 
of the places, as for London, by Prob. III. F 
Keep the Globe in this poſition, and move the quadrant about till 
its edge cats the other place, as jeruſalem; count the number of de- 


digen on the quadrant between the two places, and they will ſhew their 


ce in degrees, viz. 32 f. | 
Theſe degrees multiplied by 60, give 1950 for the diſtance in Geo- 
122 miles: Or the degrees -multiplied by 70, give 2275 tlie 
ance in Engliſh miles — 1 75 8 8 
Alſo the quadrant lying over London and Jerbſalem; its edge will 


eut the Horizon againſt the 7oth degree nearly of the Compaſs ; or ac 7 


8. 70 degrees Eaſt, which is the * of * | Ale. 
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50 GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS; 
Alſo. All the places over which the edge of the quadrant paſſes, 
will have the ſame poſition from London as- Jeruſalem has. 
And in like manner may the 6 gh ap diſtance of any two places, 
not exceeding go degrees of diſtance, be found. -.., 
Hence it is eaſy to find all the places that are at a given diſtance from 
a given place. | 


x 141. Thus. To find all the places that are 2275 Englih miles dif- 


tance from London. a 


angle of poſition, which is the angle made by the Meridian of one 


Sol ur ion. Divide the given diſtance 2275 miles by 70, it gives 324 
degrees; let the quadrant be ſcrewed over London, when brought un- 
der the Meridian: Then the quadrant being moved round, while the 
Globe is kept Ready, will ſhew all ho 7 that are 32 4 degrees diſ- 
tant from London ; theſe are, part of Barbary, Negroland, Biledul- 
gerid, part of Egypt, Iſthmus of Suez in Africa ; alſo, Jeruſalem, part 
cf Syria, Derbent on the Caſpian Sea, Aſtracan, part of Siberia, 
Streights of Waygates, Nova Zembla, in Aſia; and James's Iſland, 
Streights of Bell -Iſle, parts of the Eaſt coaſt of Newfoundland, in 
North America. Re 


142. The diſtance of places above gn? may be found by extending 
the points of a pair of Compaſs to the two places, and applying that 
extent to the Equator : For the- number of degrees between the two 
points will be the diſtance. | T7 | 
If the Globe was reQified for Jeruſalem, and the quadrant laid over 
Jeruſalem and London, the diſtance would be the ſame, but the qua- 
drant will cut the N. W. point of the Horizon, or N. 45* Weſt, which 
ſhews the bearing of London from Jeruſalem e 

be on oppo» 


But the bearing of two places from one another ſhould 
Therefore, this Solution, inſtead. of giving the bearing, gives the 


ſite rhombs or points of the Compaſs. 


ce, and a great circle paſſing through both places. But every rhomb 
FR: > of he Dinka... 8 2 


Polin r. 


F 143 Given a place on the Globe and hour of the day, Ns 


 . Require all thr/e places which have noon at that hour. 
Suppoſe when it is 3 o'clock afternoon at London. 


| - SoLuT10n. Bring the given place, London, to the Meridian, and 


ſet the hour index to tbe given hour, 3 afternoon. __ 

Turn the Globe till the index points at x13 at noon, , Then all the 
places under the Meridian will haye their noon when it is 3 o'clock 
afternoon at London. : e | 
. Theſe places will be in ſome parts of North and South America, 

and ſome of the Caribbean Iſlands. LY 34 Wi. 


144. Anp on TRE CONTRARY, tvben it is emationnglary, Juppoſe 


London; ie find what hour it is at any other- rd place; fuppoſe ai Bomb), 
7s 


Here 


Sgr. ea 


S Fegg 


2 2 
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bs Mow: London belg N and the index ſet to 
Gs at noon; then the Globe turned round till Bombay comes under 


3 e Meridian, the index will point at 4 1 hours afternoon, when it is 
noon at London. EY. 7 
m Aso, auben it is noon at a given place, ſuppoſe Barbadots, to find what 


time it will be at another place, ſuppoſe London. 5 
Now Barbadoes being brought to the Meridian, and the index ſet 
3 to x11 at noon; then the Globe turned round till London comes to the 
Meridian, the index will point to 4 of the clock in the afternoon, for 
the time at London when it is noon in Barbadoes. 
And hence it will be very eaſy to find what hour it is in any propoſed 
place, at = ron hour in another given place. 
Thus. en it is 10 o'clock in the forenoon at Mexico, it will be 
found to be 3. quarters after 4 in the afternoon at Paris. oh 
For Mexico being brought to the Meridian, and the hour index ſet 
to x. in the farenoon ; then turning the Globe till Paris comes to the 
Meridian, the index will point to 4 4 hours afternoon. | 
145. Aci. London being brought to the Meridian, and the index 
ſet to x11 3 move the Globe till Naples comes to the Meridian, and 
the index will point to 1 o'clock, Naples being 15 r to the eaſt- 
ward of London; and places lying 15 degrees Eaſt of London, 
ve their noon-day an hour earlier. Continue to turn the Globe 
15 degrees further, and Peterſburg, Conſtantinople, and Grand Cairo, 
will be found under the Meridian, or near to it; conſequently the 
index will point to 2 o'clock, theſe three cities having mid-day about two 
before London. If the Globe is turned another 15 degrees, the 
index will point to the hour of three; for all places lying then under the 
brazen Meridian, being 45 degrees Eaſt of London, bave the Sun three 
hours earlier; and thus for every 15 degrees the Globe is ſo turned, 
ſo many hours ſooner will the Sun be on the Meridian of places 
in ſuch Longitude. On the contrary, if it was required what hour 
it is at any . 5 degrees Weſt of London, rectify the Globe for 
London, as before, and, having ſet the index at 12, turn the Globe till 
that place comes under the brazen Meridian, and the index will point 
to the hour of eleven, becauſe all ſach places as lie 15 degrees Weſt 
of London, have their noon one hour after, as at the Madeira's : 
And in like manner for other places Weſt of London. | 
| PROBLEM VL | 
146. Grven the hour day in the year at @ given place, 
2 1 the 1 Sun is . 2 time. 
er the given time be at a quarter after 7 o'clock in the forenoon art 
0 N | | bets of 85 
Sor ur ton. Find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic on the given day, 
erica the 16th of May, by Prob. II. which gives 20 degrees 2 Taurus; 
bring that place to'the Meridian, mark the degrees over it, viz. 47 
des, and chis will be the Sun's declination on that day. 
ring London to the Meridian, and ſet the index to 7 + hours a 


"IM. = 
K 2 0 1 þ 4 | 1 ® | i 
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Wh ing the days and nights are each 12 hours. 


_ * . Son r a ib 1 
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Turn the Globe till the index points to x11 at noon ; then the place 
under the faid marked degree has the Sun in the Zenith at that time; 
which is Dabul on the Malabar coaſt in the Eaſt Indies. Ns 

Then by turning the Globe quite round, all the places which paſs 
under the 17th degree marked on the Meridian, will have the Sun 
vertical to them on that day; which will be in India, within and with- 
out the Ganges, Bay of Tonquin, North part of the Iſland of Manilla, 
one of the Marian Iſles, part of Mexico, Jamaica, Iſland of Antego, 
acroſs the continent of Africa, Red Sea, and Arabia Felix. 


So that every place in the Torrid Zone will have the Sun in their 
Zenith, when his declination'is equal to the latitude of thoſe places. 


PROBLEM VII. 


147. Grven a place in the Torrid Zone, nag Eu | 
REQUIRED on what days will the Sun be vertical to that place. 
Suppoſe at Cape Comorin, in the Eaft Indies; and Potofr, in Peru. 


” SoLvTron. Note the latitude of the given place on the Meridian. 
Torn the Globe, and mark what parts of the Ecliptic paſs under the 
latitude marked on the Meridian. Seek for thoſe parts of the Ecliptic 
in the circles of ſigns on the Horizon; and the days of the months will 
de found with thoſe parts of the Ecliptic. | . | 

Thus Cape Comorin is in g“ North latitude ; and 20 degrees of Aries, 
and 10 degrees of Virgo, paſs under that latitude on the Meridian. 


Then 20 of Aries, and 10 degrees of Virgo, being ſought among 


the ſigns on the Horizon, they will be found to ſtand againſt the 9 
of April, and the zd of September. | 
Aal. Potoſi is in 20 degrees of South latitude ; under which will 

aſs 27 degrees of Scorpio, and 3 degrees of Aquarius: And theſe 
Found on the Horizon, give the 19th of November and the 3d of 
er ſo on the gth of April and zd of September, the Sun will 
be vertical to Cape Comorin; and will be alſo vertical to Potoſi on 
the 19th of November and on the 3d of January. | 


PRO 2LEM VI [+ 


148. Given the Sur's greateft declination; © | 
REeqQui1RED tho lengths if the longeſt days and nights in all the pa- 
rallels of latitude on the Globe at one view. - 


SoLUT10N;+ Bring the Sun's place in the tropic of Cancer to the 
Meridian, and rectify the Globe for 23 4 degrees of latitude. Ob- 
- ſerve the points where any propoſed parallel of latitude-cuts the Ho- 
rizon, and the Meridian, or hour circle, crofling in thoſe points, that 
parallel of latitude. ' : | N 
Then the number of Meridians or hour circles above the Horizon, 
ese thoſe points, will ſhew the length of the longeſt day in that 
atitude. & eee eee 1 ig nod! 1 
Thus. , At the Equator, 12 Meridians are above-the Horizon, ſhew- 
Point yu tr 


my "TY 


© © n= ,ysn 


for any particular plate 


index points, for that is the hour the Sun riſes at. 
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In the parallel of Ig, Yegroen of latitude, there are between 12 ard 
13. ſpaces. between the, Meridians above the Horizon, ſhewing the 
length of the days in that latitude to be between 12 and 13 hours; 
an latitude of 20 degrees, the days are between 13 and 14 hours long. 

n latitude of 30 degrees, there are 14 of ſuch meridional ſpaces above 
the Horizon, ſhewing the days to be 14 hours long. N 
Wi latitude 40 degrees, the days are between 14.and 15 hours 
on - _ . a . . ws : 4 4 þ " 

n latitude of 50 degrees, the days are ſomewhat above 16 hours. 

In latitude of 60 degrees, about 18 hours long. 

In latitude of 66 x degrees, and all above, none of the places go 
below the Horizon, and therefore the day is 24 or more hours long, 
and no night. _ 7 ; „ Ne | 
In theſe feſpective latitudes, the lengths of the days taken out of 
24 hours, leave the lengths of the nights. | 3 

Theſe lengths of nights become the lengths of the days in the 
Northern Hemiſphere, when the Sun is in the tropic of Capricorn. 


What is ſaid of Northern latitudes, when the Sun is in Cancer, holds 


alſo of Southern latitudes, when the Sun is in Capricorn. biz 


149: The above Solution, although it ſhews at one view a comparative 
length of the longeſt days 2 latitudes, yet à more accurate Solution 
t Found. 

Tu us. Rectify the Globe 2 the latitude. (Prob. III.) 

Bring the Solſtitial point of that Hemiſphere, wherein the place is, 
to the Eaſtern part of the Horizon, and ſet the hour index to x11. 
Turn the Globe till the Solftitial point comes to the Weſtern part of 
the Horizon; and the hours paſt over by the index ſhew the length 
of the longeſt day in that place. 8 

_ Thoſe hours taken out of 24 hours, the remainder ſhews the length 


of the night. 


Thus. The longeſt day at London will be found to be about 16 
e and a half, and conſequently the ſhorteſt night will be about 7 


PROBLEM 1X. 


: 150. Gmain the latitude of the place, and day of the month, 


Required the length of the day and night, and the time of the 
Jas, rifing and 7h 0 x | 


Soturiox. Rectify the Globe for the given latitude. (Prob. III.) 
Find the _ Sun's place, and bring it to the Eaſt fide of the Horizon, 
and ſet the hour index to x11 at noon; then turn the Globe from Eaſt 
to Weſt, until the-Sun's place touch the Weſt fide of the Horizon, and 
the hours paſſed over by the index will ſhew the number of hours 
had pods... | * 
Thüs. If Ge hour index points to 4 in the morning, which is 4 

hours beyond the lower x11, then are the days 16 hours *. | 5 

Again, bring the Sun's place to the brazen Meridian, ſetting the 
index at the upper x11, and turn the Globe from Weſt to Eaſt, till 
it touch the Eaſt fide of the Horizon, and then ſee at what hour the 
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Alſo, turn the Globe from Eaſt to Weſt, till the Sun's place touches 
the Weſt fide of the Horizon, and the index will point at the hour 
the Sun ſets at. 8 | > Frey : 
It may be obſerved, that the time of Sun - riſing, taken out of 12 
hours, will give the time of 333 et" 
' 'The time of ſetting being doubled, gives the length of the 7% 
a the time of rifing being doubled, will give the length of 
night. td. | 


8 r PROBLEM x. 


1 1. Grvsn the latitude of the place, and day of thr month 
, RD the time when the twilight n 


Sor. vriox. Rectify the Globe for the latitude and Zenith. (P. III.] 
Bring the Sun's place in the Ecliptic to the Meridian, and fet the 
index to x11 at noon. Mark the point of the Ecliptic directly oppoſite 
to the Sun's place; for when the Sun's place is 18 degrees below the 
- Horizon, his oppoſite place will be 18 degrees above the Horizon. 
Torn the Globe, and at the ſame time move the quadrant, till 18 
degrees on the quadrant ſtand over the ſaid marked point of the 
Ec] ie, then will the hour index ſhew the beginning and the end of 
twilight. | : 1 8 a 
That is, the time of beginning in the morning, when the ſaid 
poo on the quadrant and Ecliptic meet in the Weſtern Hemiſphere : 
r the time of ending in the evening, when the ſaid points meet in 
the Eaſtern Hemiſphere. | 5 


152. The twilight begins in the morning, when the Sun approaches 
within 18 degrees of our Horizon; and ends in the evening, when 
tbe Sun is deſcended 18 degrees below the Horizon; but near the 
Equator, the Sun ſetting perpendicularly, it will deſcend 18 degrees. 
below the Horizon, in about an hour after Sun-ſet, when dark night 
" commences in thoſe latitudes ; whereas in higher latitudes, as in 5o de- 
grees of North latitude, the Sun ſets ſo obliquely in winter, that it is 
near two hours after Sun-ſet, before dark night commentes|; for the 
farther diſtant any place is from tha Equator,. the more obliquely the. 
Sun ſets in ſuch place, and conlbqtitadly ſo much longer the twilight 
continues. N 0s; | 

At London, when the Sun's declination North is greater than 20 5 
degrees, there is no total darkneſ,. but only twilight; which bappens 
from the 26th of my to the 18th of July, nearly two months. | 

Under the North Pole the twilight ceaſes, when the Sun's declina- 
tion is greater than 18 degrees South, which is from the 13th of No- 
vember till the 2gth of January ; ſo that notwithſtanding the ' Sun is 
abſent from that part of the world for half a year together, yet total 
darkneſs does not continue above 11 weeks ; and beides, the Moon 


is above the Horizon at th for a whole ight onth 
*. e Poles, for a wh * of every m 


/ 


PROBLEM XI. 


This Table alſo ſnews the 


tude, on the contrary 
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4 PROBLEM XI. | 
154. GWA any place on the Glebe, without the polar circle, 
, REQUIRED, the climate that place is in. | 


SoLUTION. Find the length of the longeſt day in that place. 

Then the exceſs of the longeſt day above 12 2 being doubled, 
will give the climaze required. | ö ah 

Thus. At London, Where the longeſt day is about 16 Z hours, 
which is 4 4 boars above 12; then 4 4 doubled gives 9 for the num- 
ber of the climate that London is in. | 
But the climate may be found more accurately by the Table of Cli- 


mates; (Art 110.) by ſeeking in the column of latitudes for that of 
the given place, againſt which will be found the number of the cli - 


mate that place is i. 
latitudes and climates within the polar 


Heace, by havin che len 5 of the lon 1 in any place, the 
de g le. ND alſo known. 0p | 7P 


For the. difference between 12 hours, and the given length of the 
day, being doubled, will give the climate belonging to that place ; 
then the te being known, the latitude is alſo known by the Ta- 
ble, (Art. 110.) 18 725 bl AF. f 


arenen PROBLEM XII. 


* 155. Gyr a Sleives the Globe, 


pn the ſituation of the Anteci, Periæci, and Antipodes, 


- | $0LUTzON. Bring the given place to the Meridian, and note the 
latitude : Then that place under the Meridian, having the ſame lati- 
| ide of the Equator, will be the fituacion of the 
Anteeci; they having oppoſite feaſons of the year, but the ſame times 


of the day. 


The given place being under che Meridian, its latitude noted, and 
the hour index ſet to x11 at noon. of; | ' 
Turn the Globe till the index 1 to-x11 at midnight: And the 
int under the noted latitude will be the place of the Periæci; they 
ving the ſame ſeaſons, but oppoſite times of the day. | 
The Globe remaining in this poſition, ſeek the place under the 
Meridian, having the ſame_ latitude as the given 2 but on the 
contrary fide of the Equator ; and the place thus found will be the 


fition of the Antipodes to the given place, they having oppoſite ſea - 
, and oppoſite times of the day. . | 


| 4 
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PROBLEM XIII. 


156, Given 2 place in either frigid or frozen Zone: 
Required the time when the Sun begins to appear at, or depart 


from, that place: Alſo,” bow many ſucceſſive days he is preſent 


to, or abſent from, that place. . 


- SoLUTION. Rectify the Globe for the latitude of the given place. 

Prob. III. | | 
Tarn the Globe round, and mark what degrees in the firſt and ſe- 
cond quarters of the Ecliptic, in the Northern Hemiſphere, are cut 
by the North point of the Horizon. If the given place is in North 
latitude, and ſo the North Pole is above the Horizon. - | 
Find theſe marked degrees of the Ecliptic among the figns on the 
Horizon, and their ama. hay hy days of the month: Then all the 
time between thoſe days, the Sun does not ſet in that place. 

Again. Note what degrees in the zd and 4th quarters of the Eclip 

tic in the Southern Hemiſphere, will be cut by the South point of 
Horizon. 'Thoſe noted degrees, being found among the ſigus on the 
Horizon, and the correſponding days in the cirele of months; then 
will the' intermediate days ſhew the length of time the Sun will be 
abſent from that given place in the winter ſeaſon : The day to the 
third quarter _— that on which the Sun begins to diſappear ; and 


the day correſponding to the degree in the 4th quarter, ſhews when he 


begins to appear to that place. 

du poſe the given place was (Cherry Iſland, in latitude 74 f degrees 
North; then the North Pole being elevated 74 4? above the Horizon, 
and the Globe moved round, the North point of the Horizon will 
cut the Ecliptic in the firſt quarter, in 10 degrees of Taurus, which an- 
ſwers to April 3oth ; and in the ad quarter, in 20 degrees of Leo, an- 
ſwering to Auguſt the 12th ; the interval is 104 days, during which 
83 never ſets at that place, and conſequently makes con- 
Alſo, the South point of the Horizon will cut the Ecliptic, in the 
Fo quarter, in the 1oth degree of Scorpio, which anſwers to Novem- 

r the 2d; and in the a : 
anſwering to February the 8th; the interval is 99 days | 
Sun's beginning to diſappear at Cherry Iſland on November the 2d, 
to his beginning to appear at that place on February the 8th; from 
that time to the zoth of April, he riſes and ſets there; and then is 


always preſent till Auguſt the 12th ; then riſes and ſets there; and 


- then is always preſent till Auguſt the 12th ; then riſes and ſets till 
November the 2d ; and then 1s quite abſent till February the 8th. 


* * * 4 7 — — — 


PROBLEM XIV, 


quarter, in the 2oth degree of * 
om the 


= vw 
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ba PROBLEM XIV. 


f 157 NI UNTN Oo s eſe than 182. „55 
' Required that paralle if latitude on the Globe, bers the Cas 
diss not ſet Auring that number of days. | | 


Soturion. Count on the Ecliptic, beginving at the ſumm er Sol- 
ice, as many degrees as are half the given number of days hating 
one degree on every 30. 

Bring that point of the Ecliptic, ſo numbered; under the Meridian, 
on the North fide of the Horizon, and note the degree of. the Meri- 
dian ſtanding over it; for that my be the latitude of the place re- 

uired. . 


” © Suppoſe the latitude of that lie in the Northern Henipber 17 required, 
awhere the Sun does not ſet for 104, days. 

Half the number of days is 52, 425 abating two, being near 60, 
3 yo; then 50 degrees reckoned on the fa cliptic from 1 ſummer 
Solſtice, or firſt point of Cancer, will fall about the ioth degree of 
Taurus which point of Taurus brought to the Meridian, falls under 

4 1 degrees of the Meridian ; and. ſhews that in the parallel of 74 3 
degrees If North ik the Sun will Kine ering the ſpace e. 

85 e e eee e 
| | 14714 


EROBLEM XV, IO 


1. Gives the hag any tan in thr year, at exp. Mage, 3.43%] 
Nenn all thofe places ef the. . where the Sum is wifible 
. and inviſibli; where be, appears te be riſing and W Tho 
{and wobere mid-day ard mid «night, agg 


| Sol br iov. ind. the place where the Yao, | Is weren at that 
time. (Prob. Find, 

Rectify the Globe for the latitude of that DES the ſame with the | 
Sun's declination, it being brought to the Meridian. | 
Then all thoſe places above the Horizon will have the San viſible, 
* my day z th ork the Horizon haye night. , 

places in the Weſtern half of the Horizon have the Sun ri6ogs 
mal 15 e Baſtern Half haye the Sun ſetting. | 
The places under the Meridian, above the Horizon, have mid-day ; 


and. thoſe which e and under the Wa _ _ ge: | 


C 94} 13 


oN XVI 4 


139. 2 S e 
RuquirsD the Sun's declination, and Meridian Aab. he | 


— 5 100 ae ne reg eee 


Ke 


re- Rectify the Globe for the latitude AY noon. (er. m. ) 
the degree of Meridian over the Sun's place is the declination. 


ARA e ue of counted on the Meridian, from the Sun's | 


declination down to Horizon, ſhews the Sun's Meridian altitude. 
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Or thus. Since the height of the Equator. 2 the Horizon is al- 
ways equal to what the latitude wants of go d 

Then the height of the Equator, increaſed. b tho declination when 


= Sun is above the Equator, or leſſened by the declination when below 
the Equator, will give the Meridian altitude. 


Again. Bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic to the Eaſtern fide of 


the Horizon, and the hour Index will ſhew the time of, Hp : And 


oppoſite to the Sun's. place on the Horizon is che point of e Compaſs 


on which he riſes that morning. | 


The Sun's place in the Ecliptic, brought to the Weſter gde of the 
Horizon, Yo to it will be the point If the Compaſs on the Horizon, 


on which 
| the tins, 2: © 
Thus. If the Globe 5 rectiſied for London, at the ſummer Solſtice, 
. Yan« 22;) and the Sun's place in the Ecliptic is brought to the Eaſt fide 
of the Horizon; againſt it ſtands the later, N. E. for North-Eaft, upon 
che innermoſt circle of the wooden Horizon 4 and on turning the Globe 
il the Sun's place is brou bt to the Weſt fide of the Horizon, it will 
point to. the letters N. for Nordi-Wet. ap upon the Horizon, which 
ere che points the Sun Ges and ſets, at on the 22d;of June, 

On the contrary, the Globe being reQified for Londop, 38 above, 
16 the Sun's place in the Ecfiptic; at the winter Solſtice (December 22. 4) 
be brought to the Eaft fide of the wooden Horizon; {Sit point to th 
letters * for South-Eaſt ; and on turning the Globe 4-1 —— 
the Sun's 7 to the Weſt Me of the Horizon, it ſtands againſt the 
letters 8. W. for South-Weſt, which are the two points the Sun riſes 
and ſets at on the zzd of December, or the winter Solftice. © From 
whence it appears, that there is a ſpace of go degrees, ot ane quarter 
of the Globe difference, between the points the un riſes at in the 
middle of ſummer, and the middle of — N N 
When the Sun is in Aries, or 2 the EquinoRtial, it riſes due Eaſt, 
and ſets due Weit, to every place in the face of the Earth: And then 
kn er TE Fl feveral ph wee which 

ere may to t em feveral other 
are well worth the Knowing. Fo 


160. Firſt. Where the Sun's _ 2 Serbe 1 140i, that 
degree of the Equator cut by the Meridian is called the Sun's x1car 
Ae which is to be reckoned from the vernal Equinox. _ 


— When the Sun's place is brought to the Horizon ; 


that are thereof, contained between the de 1 0 pofite to the Sun's 


San ſets that evening; and the hour Index will point o 


pla ce, and the Eaſt or Weſt points, is call UN'S AMPLITUDE: 
f in the morning it is the tete at cog z in the evenin e it is 
e e e e . NEAR, e u 11271 £2. e 


d eser 


462. Thirdly. Thar ene e ee, Bee which: i cut by the 
Horizon at Sun-rifing, is called the OBI ICY Ascanyron ; at Sun- 
| ferting, the  OnL1Quy DzsCENSI0N., OAPI te rh: 
—_= Feurthly. The . in de 

EIN and Oblique Aſcenſion * called the Son Asen NS1ONAL 
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» Eaſt, 
1 then 


which 


„ that 
IGHT 


iron; 
Sun's 


fienal Difference will be 


will be viſible, which is all Europe | 
Auſtralis and the North-Eaft parts of America above Hudſon's Bay i, 
the borders of Perſia and India, wi 
a their noon. + 
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DryynnzNce, which is equal to the time that the Sun riſes baſore, or 


after, the hour of ſix; or fets after, or before, - fix in the ev 4 
Thus. At Londoa, on the longeſt day; the Solfitial point af Wanger 
4 wa 


t to the Meridian; the Equator will be cut in the goth 
Amplitude will be 40 degrees, and the Aſcen- 


for the Sun's right Anon The Sun's e brought to the 
fide of the Hig oro | 

Then the difference detween the right Aſcenſion 90? and the Aſcen- 
ſional difference 56*, is 34 degrees, which, at the rate of 15 degrees to 
an hour,” gives 2 hours and 16 minutes ; which rand haben 6 in 
the motning, gives 2 quarter before 4 o'clock, for the time of che Sun's 
164, A contrivance for the ready performance of the parts of this 
* * ſome years ſinee made, which is by a kind — Calendar — 
bo og rd ur and called an Ax AL RINA, containing the months 
aud days; and alſo theSun's declination for each day. This lip which 
is ſomewhat longer than the breadth of the Torrid Zone, is on ſome 
Globes paſted acroſs the Equator at the ver nal Equinox: So that the Globe 
being rectiſed for the latitude ; bring the Analemma to the Meridian, 
and the mid-day altitude will be obtained for any day of the year : For 
the day of the month and declination ſtand ' againſt each other on 
the Analemma ; and oppoſite on the Meridian is the declination alſo. 
Then any day on the Analemma brought to the eaſtern edge of the 
Horizon, the dexter of the Horizon landing againſt it is the Ampli- 
tade at riſing. | NOD | A F 4 iT | [ 


PROBLEM In. 
165 Gran the time when an Eclip/e of the Sun ar Moon is to begin and 


RzquizsD all thoſe places on the Farth to' which the beginning, rhe 
the middle, and 2 pA Eclip/e is viſible. 1 
Exaurrz. The Eclipſe of the Sun on the 4th of June 176g; 
which began about half an hour after 6 in the morning, and ended 
about half ax hour after 8 ; the middle being at half an hour after 
7 nearly at London, „ r . 


Sol vriox. Find the Sun's place for that day, which is 13 5 degrees 
in Gemini; bring it to the Meridian and there mark his ination, 
which is 22 4 degrees North, and elevate the Pole for that declination. 

Bring London to. the Meridian, ſet the index to half an hour aſter 


7 in the e and turn the Globe till the hour index points to XII 
the 


lace under the marked deelination on the Meridian, 


at noon; then | 
where the Sun is vertical at that time; which is in the 


will be the 


Peninſula of: Cambaya in India, on the Eaſt coaſt of the Arabian Sea. 


And to all the parts then above the Horizon the middle of that Eclipſe- 


, Afia, and Africa, part of Terra 


under the Meridian, namely, Nova Zembla, Siberia, Tartary, _ 
will obſerve the middle of the Eclipſe 


Acaix, 


: nn 


& GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS; 
Ae $i Let London be brought to the Meridian, and the hour in- 
dex ſet to half an hour aſter 6 in the morning; the beginning of the 

Eclipſey and let the Globe be turned till the index ſtands at XIILat noon. 
Tden all choſe places under the Meridian will ſee. the beginning of 
the Eclipfe;- at their noon; and all the places above the Horizon will 
alſo ſee the beginning, but at different times of their day, according 
to their diſtance in Longitude from the preſent Meridian. To ſome 
parts of Africa on the coaſt of Guinea, to the South of Cape Verd, 
the beginning of the Eclipſe will be barely viſible. 3 237; N "= 
+ Lagsri's! London being again brought to the Meridian, and the 
hour index ſet to half an hour after g o‚clock, the time the Eclipſe ends 
at London, turn the Globe till the index points to XII at noon: Then 
at all the parts above the Horizon may the end of the Eclipſe be ſeen, 
which includes Europe, Aſia, Africa, and the Northermoſt parts of 
America; but it being morning to them, and the Sun ſo. near the 
Horizon, obſervations made there muſt be very imgerfect; and ſo in- 
deed muſt it happen to all places where the Eclipſe is ſeen near the 


JJ. Wet} tj rot 5 WY 
Wen this Problem concerns an Eclipſe of the Moon, as the is then 
in the fign direRly/ oppoſite to the Sun ; therefore the oppoſite point of 
the Eeliptic to the Sun's place is to be found for the place of the 
— ; Moon £35 T2 CITES: <2 8 1 t | TY . 

Then the hour index being fitted to the London time, as for the 
Sun, let the Moon's place be ht to the Meridian, and the Pole 
elevated for her declination; and all the places where the beginning, 
middle, and end are viſible, may be ſeen in the ſame manner as = 

Eelipſes of the San; | Kee: BIND 


. "= * 9 * A *. | * py 
| bad 3.0... e 
Or pvirrFexexntT WAYS BY WHICH SOME PEOPLE RECKON TIME. 


„„ 90S. DI We IRR we "#4 ; 2 ö 
18656. The Italians begin their day at Sun-ſet.” Then, 
$ e Italie hour at any given Place and Time. 
Find the Time of Sun-ſetting for that Place and Time. 42 
. Suppoſe the Sun ſets at ſeven of the clock. | 
Ther begin to reckon. from 7, and go on to 24 ; for the Italians de 
not divide Their Jays into. twice 12 hours. right l br 
Then at 7 in the morning by our reckoning,” it would be 12 with | 
them ; and 7 with us, it would be 17 with them: And ſo on. 


| "165, "The Babylonians began their day at Sun-riſe, kc 0 


Jo find the. Babylonian hour at any Timm. eg 
_.. Find; at what. hour the Sun roſe at Babylon on the given day. 
Begin to count the hours from thence, and make allowance for the { 
time or difference of Longitude, which Babylon is to the eaſtward 4 
168; Tbe ancient Jews, in reckoning their Time, divided the day F 
inte 12 hours; and the gight into as many; which hours proved every 1 
day 528 in extent, (except in places under the Equator) as they | 
increaſed. or decreaſed according to the ſeaſon of the year. Therefore, 
* /.To find the Jewiſh hour at a given Place and Time, TO 
Find the length of the day and of the night at that Time and — ö 
A att n 
 «K1A9S . | | * 12 
1 * N . Oy . 
5 | Sz. ills 


i l 1 2 
L S * 1 * wh. 
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in- Then as the length of this day, or night, is in pro ion to 123 ſ@ 
the are any number of hours of that day, or night, to the fourth * 
don. tional, 2 is as re hour of the * or night, | required. 

pg of | e 

Wil 1 begin cheir day at noon, chat being the Time wh 
ding * ttle the preceding days reckoning.” 

ome Aſtronomers alſp begin their day at noon, and reckon on to 24.. hoes, 
erd, * to the next day at noon. 

lens” Some of the Truths. eſtabliſhed in the precbdiag pages are collected 
the together under the tuo following heads of [Theorems and Paradoxes; 
ends and may be uſeful. to Sa. 8c as Yong to their” memory _ 
hen A 10 nnn 

ſeen, Wii 5 is 18 

ts of ö * my 4 6 

r the — | 

nr 35 F Scrat ne es 7 Tag 3H clan 
the ddd of It 51 EINE | 
; GEOGRAPHICAL THEOREMS, 
tnen as 29387543, n 19SA843 2 | ($0187 üben 8 2A .*7; 
nt of : 3 SET 41d; 
the | 1 | OR 18 

* 2 TRUE ASSERTIONS. ens, 
Ang, 

for 


170. 5 Rerarine To LATITUDE. 


M E. P LACES typing! under the Equator have no Latitude. ) 
Becauſe the reckoning of Latitude a ox at IRS Equator. 


| PR Under: che Poles of the Equator the Latitude is be. or is. 
9 e . 
| Bocauſ the reckoding of Latirade ends at the Poles. | 


22 Going from the Equator towards the Poles, the Latitude ga 
with But going towards the — the Latitude diminiſhes, | [of 


4. The greater the Latitude i is of any place the farther it is | diſtant 
805 the Equator. . 5 
$25 -, | j will + 

5. The Lanleeten place as to 2 the Pole abore 


r the the horizon. 0 


25 U. 6: The elevation of- the 8 on che Horizon is equal co what 
the Latitude wants of go degrees, 
d 5 
_ rte differente of Latitude. of all lie bee, e mu 
they eich has, 180 | degrees. | 
efore, 
eV ON ) | T1, 9.6 {1 | : | we 
Then {ML VE abs igt ws: ore +2: 1 "+4. bak , 
TI 2 > 4 | „ain 0 071 34. \ 
p15 3 "85 "08 9 PE. | wen Bo 4 


* - 
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* 85 — 


ele Rut4TiNG ve LONGITUDE. 
8. Places lyin under that Meridian which is accounted the firſt, 


oy — the reckoning of Longitude begins at that Meridian. 


9 Thoſe places have the greateſt Lo ngitude. which lie under the 
Meridian, o to That where Longi begins. | 


$ dot have a difference of Longitude above 180 al | 
10. Eee . and che „Hern Weſt Longitude. 


5 11, That place under the * cut x by the firſt Meridian has nei- 

| ther Latitude nor Longizude. _ _ — dips 

| 12. No two places can be diſtant . one en 180 d 
Becauſe 180 degrees is half the circumference of a great circle. 
As a traveller changes his place, he changes his Zenith and 

wks le Horizon, 


4. Travelling is in an oblique dihredion between the Meridian and 
perl of 5 the ſucceſiive places come o, vin have different | 
des and Longitudes. 9 


172. III. R8LtarTinG ro TIME. | 


"the gan $ light. an 
from them. t 


15. All the inhabitants of the Rarth do enj 
equal length of Time; and have him equally 


16. Under the Equinoctial the lengths of the days. and nights are 


— — ———— 


B pans but are not ſo in any other place. t 
c 
17. In all places between uator and the Poles the days and e 
nights are never equal, but at the 1 he Time of the Equinoxes. * 
13. The difference between.the lengths of che days abd/nights in , 
any place, is A gd in We og as the ere of that 3 is f 
19. All the peo people living under the ſame — of Latitude, have 
the lame length of days and nights, at the ſame time of the year. S 
20. All places at equal diſtances from the Equator on each fide there- A 
of, haye the ſame length of acorn nights t at different . of 
e year. 
1 21. To all the ſame ſemicircle of * - Meridian, « on the 
- North and phos the Equator, it is noon, or midnight, or any | 
Fs other hour of the day, or night, at the ſame timepreciſely; : in 
= : Places to the Eaſtward of any other _ have their mornin AP 
«noon, and evening hours earlier than at that place to the Weſtw 
Fefe one * 2 2 I 5 degrees of TI 8 at 


. 


. 
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. the circuit 
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23. Places to the Weſtward of any other Place, have their ml 
noon, aud evening hours later than at _ place to the, * 
reckoning one-hour for every 15 degrees of Weſting, 


24. Inall places between the Equator and the North Pole, the ges 


day and ſhorteſt night is always when the Sun hath the greateſt Nor- 


thern declination; and the ſhorteſt da and ton ht Then U bath 
the greateſt Southern declination, f ay ws ? 


25, In all . the Equator and the South role, che 
longeſt day an 2 is always when the Sun hath the greateſt 
Southern foro ap and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt " when he 
hath the 1 Northern declination. 


25. In all eradlly under the Polat EW the Sun appears 
every day at his greatelt declination for one whole day without ſetting, 
and nerdy dif pears another whole N but daily raiſes _ ſets 19 
thoſe places at all other times, as elſewhere, 


28. In all laces of the Fri id Zones, the Sun a areth.« ev 
thout lent for a certain —— of days; pens ory pra 
E. ſ; of time. 


Pole thoſe places are, the longer, or . is his preſence in, or 


abſence from, the ſame. 


1 Three or more places bei taken onthe ſame fide of the B 
Equal Liſtances between their parallels of Latitude, the lengths 
of the longeſt days in thoſe places do not exceed one another in the 


e as the Latitudes of thoſe places do exceed one another. 
30. Three or more places bein whey 2 * us fide of the Equa- 


tor, in which the length of the ually increaſe, the 
diſtance between the parallels of "Ent e of ole [places is not 
equal. | 

31. A perſon | in b ee quite round the Globe, will have 


gained one day in his reckoning of time above the account kept at the 


2 he departed from: But, had his circuit been made Weſtward, he 


would have been one day behind the account kept at that OP 


32. Two + ering our ache ſame time from a plac 
the Globe, ing Eaftward, the other  Weltward, 
will on their return differ in « eb account * time 25 two intire days. 


, 


: 7. | IV, Arran 70 Tus POSITION or ve „Ul. 


5. 3 ro all places within the Torrid Zone, the Wi 1s mania twice 
a year z to thoſe under the Tropics, once; but is never een to thaſs 
* the Tee: or Frigid Zones. 


34. That perſon to whom the San i veel, has no length of ſhadow. 
at Ky | 


RT” 


83, On 


4 
5 * 


* 
1 o 
K 1 ; 
, 
8 * 
1 . 1 : _ = * 


Y : 
* any 25 SC . 
. . 7 f 
* E 1 1 U W's 
2 , &- , — -= C1 7.0 p 


And the nearer unto, or the farther — the 


„to make 


/ 
* 
. 


* 
„ 


. GROGRA rale ALOTHEOREMS, 


"A the 4 f who live under the 
aver Ho Equip das r fore noon, when their 

| 828080 ny I, weſtward ; bo ave. 1. dun * Welt all the 
afternoon, when 85 WS are Proje 


36, People who we {North of che Tortid/ Zone; des the gun 
due South at noon; and thoſe who nee * Zane, 
woke haha 2 . ese t sbnr 


0 22 Thoſe bo ſee the Sun 10 che Ser have 1 
ſouthward ; but when they'ſee the Sun tothe TOY their 
Eber ba northward. {1 * 


8 510 ½ 4 18 
38. The leſs the Latitude, the — 4 is the . 1 — — 0 the 
greater the Latitude, the le 45'the"thid-day Thadow of the ſame 
perſon, | when he is without Torrid Tone; Bat within the Torrid 


Zone, the nearer the Sun is to the Zenith, the ſhorter is the. ſhadow at 


noon ; and the farther from ar ode, the longer is the ſhadowy : 
And this diſtindtion holds good n 7 


39: In all places fituats in parallel ſphere, the crete of the Sun's 
Senate motion runs always parallel, or . ſo, to yo A pug 
Horizon of ſuch place, whict'is Only ah e Poles. 


40. In all places ſituate in a right ſphere, the rela of the $ 
diurnal-motion is perpendicular, or 25 fo, to the PORN. or 
ron of ſuch Faces, which muſt be at the W Xe | 


41. 40 alt Peer irate in-an ob gus ſphere, the Gre of 150 50 5 
diurnal motion is always, oblique unto, or cutteth the Horizon of ſuch 


te at unequal angles: This oblique anſwers to every lace 
Bree d e Equator and the Poles. 8 n, F 


. % - « 4 — — +4 , C + Jars 4. 


42- On the Days of the Equinoxes £7 the Sun. riſes in the 154 


Re k ke Barth the, ic, and ſets 3 in the Weſt. 1 my . on 


ot 1 Si Rs "If ad 9 F 


1440 To! * Ron Land, the . | 


aft, ahd ſets to the northward of the Weſt, from the vernal to the 


—_ ui and riſes . ſouthward of the and ſets to 
5 ſouthyard of the Weſt, from e 155 5 e 10 
at of the vernal, e See 1 3g 221 10340 . te np: 


„ Demand places are remsved from the Equator, n not ſurpaſſin 
thepalar cireles, the greater ic MESan's anplitude (cee Art. 161)˙ An 
the greateſt Arn is on the days of che een and winter ſol- 
2 „ „ S004 bi 10 *. . F 2477 

e (27-1726 $524 . ad $48 

1 In all places of the Torrid Zone, the eber Oates 
light is leaft ; in the Frigid Zones it is greateſt; and in the e e 
. Zones ks: 1 edium mand che other two. | 
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IRS e 0 A | 
SEEMING CONTIN 
| P44 - 69063] , 1 
1E is a certain place- of the Earth, in n conſiderable 


+7 


23 


Northern Latitude though the days and” nights, even 
when ſhorteſt, do conſiſt of ſeveral hours 3 you in that plac 

it i. is noon day every half-hour. > 

+ "Solution, ere North Pole 3 where the Sun, whom viſible, 18 

always ſeen due South; and Foxy am it is 42 0 noon every hal- 
but every minute i it is ſo. ; 


II. "There is a remarkable place on the Barth, * al che planets 
do always bear upon one and the ſame point of the Compaſs, nouivith- 
ſanding their different motions and aſpects. 

Selutron. Under the North Pole every celeſtial object bears South 
an ander the South Pole r ſuch object bears North. 


nt. There are divers places on the Earth, where all the: Plines 45 
adually riſe and ſet according to their various motions : But none of the 
kixed Stars are ever obſerved to do fo! 

1 Solution. Under the Poles, the Sun, Moon, and Planets, by thelr 
change of declination, do come above the-Horizon, and conſequently 
riſe and ſet: But the Stars keeping 3 dünne from the 
NG be Gald-mever toi rife antes. 


IV. There in a noted wü the Barth wat tak; and the 

Moon, even when at full, may both happen to riſe-at the ſame time, 

and upon the ſame point of the compaſs. 

© Solutions Under the North Poleg e Sun and the Full-Moon bath de- 

creaſing in Soath declination, may riſe in the equinoctial points at the 

ſame time, and under the North Pole there * 3 

compaſs but South. | | 

S*0) 71 ative : 1 4273 paid u N e 

* Thee 1s a e deer e on the South fide of the EY 

dhe weridian of which the Sun does not move for Teveraldays . 4 

— ſeaſpn of the year ö 
Solution." Under the South Pole the Sun bears due North all the time. 

be is viſhble there and may de ſaid e on the * 


N . 244 AA „ 
bag F 


that lie under three different Meridians, and yet all of them agree 


66 GEOGRAPHICAL PARADOXES, 


VI. There is a certain lace on the Globe of a confiderable Southern 
Latitude indeed, that hath both the leaſt and greateſt degree of Lon- 
. 

Solution. On ſome lobes the degrees of Longitude are reckaned from 
the firſt Meridian Eaſtward all round the globe to 360 degrees, endin 
where it begun: Conſequently not only one place in Southern Lati- 
tude, but all the places under that firſt meridian, where the reckoning 


| of Longitude begins and ends, have che leaſt ay W 1 47 FA 


vn. There are three remarkable places on the continent of Enrope, 


ot h in Latitude and Longitude. |: 

Solution. As different 9 begin their reckoning of Longitude 
at different Meridians ; ſuppoſe” at London, Paris — Amſterdam: 
Now Age pneg Wien ie e et fs that hey be 
equally diſtant from the Meridians of the places named, one from 


| — the conditions are anſwered. 


h 9 - 
> as 4 —_ . . 
| 3 


becomes leſs and Iſs from the Equator, where 


VIII. There Oh thre places * the Globe chat hav this 2 
„ namely, t th in and Lon 
2 ue lie under one _ the ſame Meridian. gf. 
| Solution. Under any Meridian, as that paſſing over Rome, wha 
place; let the Narth Pole be the ſecond ; and take a third —— 
the ſame Meridian, on the o __ ſide, but ia another Latitude, as 
in, 30 degrees; then there w 
11. Rome in Latitude about 42 degrees N. and Longitude 12 4 E. 
2d. The Pole in Latitude about go degrees N. and Longitude o deg. 
3d. A 3 in latitude about 30 degrees N. and in bn. 7er 1 


Three places differing in Latitude and Loogltnds; and all lying 
der the ſame Meridian, which may be repreſented by the Brazen M Meri 


| tian of the Terrofrial Globe, 5 


IX. There are two particular places on the Earth ** difference of 
Longitude is 28 is te enadtiy; and yet the real diſtance of thoſe 
bag mwah voy raphical miles. 

. Solution... As Meridians * the Poles, the diſtancæ of any two 
Longitude is reckoned, 
and will in ſome Latitude be at any aſſigned Ciſtance leſs than their 
equatorial diſtance: Which may be found * ewe page 12 id be 
in the Latitade of about 89 es, 


X. There are two remarkable on the Globe of the Earth, in 
which there is only one day. and one night ef ne "__ N 
. Solution. Theſe places are the two Poles. 


XI. There are ſome places on the Earth in which there is only one 
day aud one d at q certain time of the year. 


Solution, Theſe places are in the Polar gircles,: u- seu 1 
* oppoſite Tropic, . 


XII. There are to remarkable 2 beer 


under the ſame Meridian and at a iſtance from one et! 
We Es an 
Fes des +. 28. Sia 25 * I 2 ke, 


* 


eee 224 


GEOGRAPHICAL PARADORXES, 69 
and yet the reſpecttve inhabitants, in reckoning their time, do differ 
an entire natural day every week. 9 | 
Solution. Not only in Afia, but every-where elfe, where Chriſtians 
and Jews inhabit together; the latter reckon their Sabbath one day 
every week ſooner than the former. 5 
Or thus: This ſeems to be the caſe of the Portugueſe and the 8 
niards in the Eaſt-Indies. The Portugueſe failed 7 hours, or 105 de- 
green Eat to China; and the Spaniards failed r7 hours, or 25 degrees 
Weſt to China and the Philippine iſlands, and one of them having a 
ſettlemeat in China, and the other in the Philippines, nearly under * 
ſame Meridian; it muſt of courſe be Saturday with one, when it is 
Sunday with the other. 9 wor 


XII. There is a certain ifland in the Levant, upon which, if two 


children born at the fame time, and living 7 for ſeveral years, 


ſhould both die at the ſame time, yet the life of the one would ſurpaſs 


that of the other by ſeveral months. ; 


| Solution, If one of the perſons travel Eaſt and the other Weſt round 
the Globe, which may be done in a year, there will be two days dif- 
ference in their account of time: Aud if this travelling be continued 
for 40 years; there will be 86 days difference in their reckonings; and 
fo many days older will he be that travelled Eaſtward, than he that tra- 
Or thus: Suppoſe one to reſide within the Levant, where the day is 
leſs than 24 hours, and the other to refide a white within the Polar 
circle, where the day is ſeveral months long; then this being reckoned - 
8+ one day, he will be ſo many months younger than the other. 


XV. There are three diſtinct places on the eontinent of Europe, the 
diſtance of each two being 1000 miles, is the ſide of an equilateral tri- 
angle; now there is a fourth place fo-fituated with refpedt to the other 
three, that the diflance to each is not mote than à man could eafily tra- 
vel on foot in the ſpace of an artificial day, at a certain time of the year. 

Solution. By an artificial day here, is meant the time from Sun - riſing 


to Sun-ſetting : Now within one of the Polar circles, when the Sun 18 


on the ſamo ſide of the Equator, he never ſets during the —— loo, 
ar more, days of 24 hours : And ia this time the propaſed diſtance m 
1 foot, at the ſmall rate of le than à quarter of a milo 
an hour. ee 18 eee ee ee 


XV. A perfon who was borm in a maritime town in England, on the 
25th May, 1732, at h. 48m: in the forenoon, folmd, when he came 
age, that the auniv of his birth was on the yth of June, at the 
time-of the Sun's paling the Meridian of Greenwich, 4 
Solna. He came of age inthe year 1753 ; the ſtile was altered 

1752 ; therefore the anniverſary fell on the 7th of June: From.7h. 
18m. forencon to noon, is 4h. 42m. or 76 zo Weſt of Greeenwich ; 
or 70" 26" Weſt of London: Boſton in - New-Bnpland anſwers to this 
of Longitude ; ſo the perſon being born there anſwers the 

terrax of | the paradox: 11 Me nba, 
Rien ine 

es. ah 45% he's 18041 F 2 


63 GEOGRAPHICAL'PARADOXES. 
XVI. Some perſons talking of; the great variety of balineſs they had 
ſeen done by one man in a ſhort time, was interrupted by a perſon who 
ſaid he had ſeen- a man, who, in one artificial day, 08 0 do as much 
buſineſs, as 100 ſuch men as him they had been talking . "oh 3 
Solution. In one of the long n between the Sun's 1 ſetting 
in the Ingia Lone. ; | 


XVII. There is a certain placelying between * continents of Ame- 
rica and Aſia, where a perſon walking at the rate of three miles an hour, 
will have gone that diſtance in half the time. 

Solution. The perſon is walking in a ſhip falling 4 the rae of fi 


miles an hour. 


XVIII. There is a particular place of the Earth, 2 the winds 
— oe. veering round the compaſs, do always blow from the 
Nort ng 3G 
Solution. This muſt be at xe South Pole, where then ds, bd fitu- 
North Eaſt and _ ; Pie thre wind ma _— . the 
ort 5 3x WIC 197 3 "+ | 
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XIX. There are ; Mo * — Globe where the Fan n is 
— fair and ſerene, and yet it is ĩimpoſſible therein to diſtinguiſh 
any one of the intermediate points of che compals ; or as 0 as two 
of the ſour cardinal points. en Od ral 

Suolulios. ee the Poles, ee a 9 

10 "If . 

XxX. There is a Certain ind in dhe vaſt Atlantic wt, which be- | 
ing ſeen by a ſhip to lie due Eaſt at the diſtance of 12 leagues, finds 
that the ſureſt way to hit the lend is to ſail fix leagues due Eaſt, and as 
many due Weſt. 

Solution. If it be ſuppoſed that the firſt Meridian, fom "whence Lon- 
gitude is reckoned both ways, paſſes in the middle between the ſhip and 
the iſland, then regard is had to the 2 and 1 ane and not 
to eee. 112 
gr 
xxl. There is a village i in the kingdom of Naples, tuated in a 
very low valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the inhabitants thereof 
every noon, by 3000 miles and upwards, than when he either riſeth or 
ſitteth to thoſe of the ſaid village. 
Solution. When the Sun riſeth in the Horizon of any place, be it 
: Naples, or any where elſe, he is the ſpace of the Earth's ſemi- diameter 
more diſtant from that place,, than in his Meridian at noon. Now there 
being but an inconſiderable proportion between the depth of the loweft 
valley in the world, and the ſemi-diameter of the Earth, which is near 
14500 miles, it follows, that the Sun muſt be 3000 miles, and nd, 
OP * — his riſing or . _—_ vote dy ; 


XXII: There — certain part of the Atlantic Ocean, where when 
ik wind blow from the North, a ſhip- with full ſails, the ſheets being 
aft, will make her way good on a due North courſe. 
Solution. In the Gulf of Florida, when the wind blows North, the 


Youth! ex current Ares the ſhip _ 9 9 are oft XIII 


of 
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XXIII. There are three diſtin places on the Earth, all differing 
both in Latitude and Longitude, and diſtant one from another 2000 
miles, and yet they all bear upon one point of the compaſs. 

Solution. Places taken on the Globe, at any diſtance from one ano- 
ther, will from the North Pole all bear due South. ; 

Alſo, all the places on any one of the ſpiral rhombs on the Globe, 
bone. one and the ſame bearing, but they differ in Latitude and Lon- 
gitude. | * ; | | 


XXIV. There are two diſtin& places on the continent of Europe, ſo 
fituated in reſpe& of one another, that though the firſt doth lie on a 
great circle, paſſing through the Eaſt point of the Horizon of the ſe- 
cond, yet the ſecond is not on a great circle paſſing through the Weſt 
Point of the Horizon of the firſt, ' 270 
Solution. The true bearings of places are on the rhombs, among 
which there is no other great circle but the Meridian, excepting the 
Equator. The ſolution naturally follows from Problem IV. Article 


2 1 


XXV. There is a place under the Meridian of London, where, upon 
1 — om day of the year, the Sun was obſerved due Eaſt at 12 of the 
OCK, ; ; . 45 5 
Solution, On the day of the vernal Equinox, at a place under the 
equator, the Sun is due Eaſt all the forenoon, and Weſt all the after- 
noon: Now the Sun being at that time 7 minutes before a clock, 
Deming equal time, conſequently at 12 by the clock, the Sun is ſeen 
o the Eaſt of that plaee. een nt R WT. : 


XXVI. There are two places lying on the Eaſt and Weſt. points of 
the Horizon of London; but the ſhorteſt way from one place to the 
other, paſſes through the North and South poiats of that Horizon. 

' Solution. Two places being taken'on the Equator; one go degrees 
Eaft, the other 90 degrees Weſt of the Meridian of Lopdon, are dia- 
metrically oppoſite to one another: Now the Earth being an oblate 
ſpheroid, (Art. 69). the neareſt way from one place to the other, will | 
paſs through the North Pole on the Meridian of London. 


XXVII. There are three places upon the continent of Europe, lying 
under the fame Meridian, and at ſuch a diſtance,” that the Latitude of 
the third ſurpaſſes that of the ſecond, ſo many degrees and minutes 

exactly, as the ſecond ſurpaſſeth the firſt, and yet the true diſtance of 
the firſt and third from the ſecond, or intermediate place, is not the 
fame by man miles. $1: 1 & 33. ad C $7 $. o%s , | (fp 
Solution. This ariſes from the ſpheroidal figure of the Earth, (ſee 

Article Ce the length of the degrees of Latitude gradually 
increaſe from the Equator towards the Pole: Conſequently'the paralicls 
equi-diftant \in' point of difference of Latitude in degrees will not 


be equi diſtant in meaſure taken in miles. . 
XVII This ib a vaſt country in Ethiopia, to whoſe Mbabitants 


the body of the Moon always appears to be moſt enlightened. when ſhe 
leaſt enlightened and lbo be leaſt ſo, hen moſt ſo. une 
e 8 1 Soluticu. 
| *R | MPa, , | Mc... bl 


70 GEOGRAPHICAL PARADORXES. 
Solation. This is the caſe every-where, as well as in Ethiopia; for the 
Moon þ mot enlightened at the New Moon, when it is 4 the Sun; 
and leaſt enlightened at the Full Moon, as it is then at a greater diftan 
from the Sun; though at that time it appears every-where to be mo 
. enlightened. For the quantity of light falling on any body, is greater 
at nearer diſtances to the luminous body, | 1 


XXIX. There is a remarkable place in one of the Orkney Illands, 
| where, on certain days of the year, the Sun ſhines along the Horizon 
before he is riſen. 3% | | 2 
Solution, The Sun's horizontal refraction being greater than his dia- 
meter, cauſes him to be ſeen above the Horizon at a time when he 
@ 1 e "RE ; e 0 p 
is appearance is not only in the place mentioned, bi 
Pot 4 and may be well illuſtrated thus. Put a piece of 1197 
into a ba ſon, and remove ſo far from it, that the edge af the baſon 
juſt intercepts the fight of the piece: Then the eye remaining in this 
poſition, let a perſon. pour clear water into the baſon till nearly filled, 
and the piece of money will become perfectly vifible. Now the atmo- 
ſphere acts on the rays coming ſrom the Sun, as under the Horizen, in 
the ſame manner as rays from the money, when under the edge of the 


XXX. Avery traveller aſſerted, that he had ſeen Whitſunday 
fall. on the longeſt day, on the ſhorteſt day, and on the day when the 
days and nights were equal. 6, fs gs voi ot 

Selution. In the year 1739 the Sun entered the fign Cancer on Whit- 
ſunday, being the longeſt day in North Latitude, the ſhorteſt in South 
Latitude, and under rhe Equator equal day and night: Now the era- 

veller eroſſing the line on that day fees every article aſſerted. . 


- XXXI. There is a certain iſland near the Northern coaſt of Europe, 
2288 part ef which doth frequently alter both its Latitude and 
I e. Wir My 4 | 

Salaten. There are many very large pieces of Ice, of miles over, 
which breaking from the frozen continent in the ſummer, in the 
ſea with the tide, and conſequently every part changes thb Latitude 
und Longimde:. | . E 
It is alſo ſaid there are in divers parts of the world floating illands, 

which change their places. e. 
x xXI. There is a certain- place jo the iſland of Great Britain, 
; where the ſtars are always viſible at any time of the day, if the Hori- 
von be not overcaſt. 10 e Tl 
Soelatiam In a deep well, or coal · pit, the ſurrounding light which the 
atmoiphere/ ſyrends in the open air, is removed from the ſight, ſo that 
| If the ſhaſ&of the well or pit he ſtrait, thoſe ſtars near the Zenith will be 
readily leen. | # F nien ph | 
« XXXUE There is a certain eity in the Southern of China, 
whoſe inkabitants (both male al if Bp when 92 Randing. 
* do obſerve muc+ the ſame poſture as the ny th 

* T8 | 4 . l gen 
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n appear to ſtraugers as if they ſtood and walked on thei? 
"= | | 


"So 1 people on each fide of a canal of water ſee the _ of oi 
t 


another in the water with the head downwards ; and ſo are 


of China feen in thelr rivers by the Buropeans from their ſhips. 


j XXX! v. Thers are ten places of the Earth diſtant from ont anorh RS 
po irs 2 and upwards, and yet none of them hath either Latitude or 
Longitude. | 2 . 

- Solution. As Latitude and Longitude are reckoned an the Earth's ſur- 


face, therefore the ten places muſt be within the Earth, and being 


ſuppoſed on any diameter, will anſwer the conditions, 


xxxv. There ara two diltinft places of the Earth, lying under the 


and 28 diſtance between thoſe places does not exceed fixty - 


, miles, | ON, a 
| 833 As theſe places cannot be an the ſurface of the Earth, they 


muit be ſuppoſed ſomew within: Now from two places, at-bo de: 
rees "diſtance, taken on a Meridian, if radii be drawn to the center, 
re may be taken two points in them, at any leſs diſtance than that 


of their extremities under the Meridian. 


XXXVI. There are three remarkable places in one of the Shetland 


Iſlands, from one of which the other two bear by the Compaſs in ſuch 


5 n=; as to include between them either three or four points of the 
ompals. | > | ; 
Solution. If one bears Nb E, and the other NW b N, the Ihterme- 
diate arc of the Horizon is meaſured by 4 points, and yet the points 
intercepted ate only theſe three, viz. N, Nb W, NNW. 


g \ a ; N F 
XXXVII. There are two extraordinary places under the Equator 
differing in Longitude 21 4 degrees: And yet che real diſtance of theſe 

places is very near 3000 miles. | 
Solution. | As 21.4 degrees reduced to miles at 70 to a make 

only 1485 miles, the two places cannot be on the ſurface.” Now 

radii drawn from two points of the Equator at 21 4 degrees diſtance, 
and theſe radii being each of 4000 miles; therefore any diſtance leſs 
than 4060'miles may be applied between the radii ; conſequently two 
points taken in them at the given diftance anſwers the conditions. 


XXXVIII. There is a certain city, whoſe buildings being ge erally 
of firm ſtone, are for the moſt part of a prodigious height, AM exceed- . 


1 25 5 7 and yet it is moſt certain that the walls of nogone houſe 


whole city are parallel to one another, nor perpendicular to the 
plane on which the middle of the houſe ſtands. = gag Jo 
Solution. All walls are endeavoured to be buile ren to the 
level of the ſpot they ſtand upon, in a line directed towards the center 
of the Earth; conſequently two ſuch walls are not poll More- 


: 


over, Geometry ſhews that no other line drawn perpendicular to a 


Tangent, beſide that at the point of contact, is directed ie wards the 
. „ 
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I 9 There is « Jargy and (phcious plats: about a place in a a part 
ee beer 10000 men | each have room to be 
tle array 4 and if 8 a number of men were 


e, it be abſolutely „ 
5 0 Rand ae upon Abe — 7 0 
ight, on the end of a 


er Every perſon who ſtands 8 
h, and "Horefors is bp = 


ed towar 115 the center of the 


the Earth in that point he Geming colic 


upon @ plane touchin; 
5 — upri ight onthe ſame N 


rn and Plane. . 


* There i is a remarkable rv on the Ns 2 over 
which chere is a bridge of ſuch a breadth, that above 30900 men may 
paſs along © ogg the ſame abreaft, and that. without crowding one 

other in the 

8 Fe are rivers which" in ſome part of their courſe run 
underground for a conſiderable way, of two ot more miles ; Which is | 
= ſuffcier for 3000 men to wrt _—_ * one another, al- 
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or THE SEVERAL PARTS. oF * EUROPE | 
NATURAL , AND POLITICAL; 


N. 


UROPE i 1 88 8 
ö North; by As1a on the Eaſt; by the Mediterranean Sea on 
the South, which 7 it from Arkres; and by the At- 
lantic, or Wetiern, Ocean on the Weſt; deing about 3000 
miles long taken from North 117 to South Weſt, and abogt-2500 miles 
broad; and is con ained chiefly between the Latitudes of ; v and 71 
degrees Wah ry oy between, the Lon 152 of, 10 bo 40] _ and 
60 degrees Eaff, from the Meridian 0 


The eee Table ſhews.the "Thief + States of 10 ich thee 
reſpect to the middle of the Continent, the ames of their 
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574 E UR O P E. 
| 'Where E fands for Empire, K for Kingdom, R for Republic, and 8 


. for States. 
Capital Cities. jClimates. 
[Madrid } VI. 
Liſbon _ VI 
Paris IX 
Turin VIII 
| Rome VII 
FT, p Naples VII 
R Switzerland roteſt. & Papiſts Bern | VIII 
. Aaſirian Netherl.“ I {Bruſſels 7 | IX 
| | Ut „ JAmiſterdam  { IX 
Proteſt. & Papifts|Vienna vit 
i Prague IX 
| Preſburg | IX 
Warſav® IX 
Bertin IX 
Peterſburg 3 
. — Xl 
[Copenhagen .X, 
— UT Ii XT 
Chriſt. & Jews Conſtantinope VII 
| ILondon IX 
Edinburgh Tx” Tu 
Proteſt. — Dublin IX If 
— — — — — 7 
Taz PhancirAL EUROPEAN ISLANDS, | . 
A rom, STATES : THEY ARE e e | T 
20 T 
Is IAE WESTERN AND NOATHEHN OCEANS. 7 
land, Scotland, Ireland, 
To Saar Barr arm, England, Shetland, and Weſiern Iſlands. — 
* Iceland. The Chief Towns Sealbalt and N 
Damen - 5:1 Kola; Eaſt and Welt Greealaad. | T! 


3 To Poxrvons. 8 The Azores. | 


te rex MBDITERRANEAN SEA. 


1225 I langs. Ivica. Maj orca. 
r To Sri. 3 1 Chief Towns. Ties” Majorca. 


ToG. Iran. - © Minorca. Chief town Oitadelle, 


U Ro Ne 


To France. Corſica. Chief town Baſya. 
. To SarDixiA Sardinia. Chief town Cagliari. 
1 To Szenzizs. 8 Lit * town Palermo. 


To Turxer. Candia, Azchipelago Iſlands, and Leeds 


Iſlands. Liefiens, Corfa, Cephalonia, Z ant. 


10 Wande, | Ch. Towns. ke Corfu, n Zant. 


e In Thy BALTIC SEA. 


1 Zeeland, Funen, Alſen, Longland. 
To DEnMARE- , 1 Laland, Falter, Mona, — 


To Suhr. | Gothland, Alan, e 
6 "To Russi. Lia Ofet, Dapgho.'' 
J Te Pu. 0". N Uſedom, wits. 


re. e skas, 'GULFS, any BAYS IN EUROPE, ARE 


The Mediterranean Sea, having Europe on the North and Africa on | 
the South. | 


The Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey. 
| The Fuxine, or Black Sea, in Turkey, between Europe and Abs. 
The White Sea, in the NN W parts of Ruſſia. 
The Bakic San, between Sweden, Denmark, and Poland. 
The German © or Sa, between Germany and Britain. 
The Enęliſ Chanml, between England and France. | 
St, Geerge's Chand, between Britain and Ireland. _ 
The Bay of Bi/cay, formed between France and Spain. | 
The Gulf of Bethais, in the N E parts of Sweden. 
The Gulf of Finlaad, between Sweden and Ruſſia, | 
The Gulf of Venice, the N "NIN of the 3 x 
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Srr vin T4 moft weſterly kingddm 3 in arp near 
Portugal.- 8 


1 Wente "Boi andec en the North by us Bay of Biſcay and the 


O hi rar) bs Mee an Ser and n 
the Sout te ts 
' On the Faſt by Ne Mediterranean Sea. 255 9 
A the ky * agi 8 "ON e e | 


From Em 1 te prees ek 1925 1055 ale, | 
But the mean Extent from North to uth muſt Ne 


400 miles. 

And from Eaſt to Weſt about 609 le 'G CN 
Comprehending five 6 bon eh 9 MG 3 Weile. the 

Southern, the —_— and the Spent lands. | 

N . | 1 
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Gallicia | 
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Archbp*, |Compoſtella * 


| Biſhopr. . Mondonedo 


Biſhopr.. Lugo 
Biſhopr. Ortenſe 
Territory ITuy 
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771 de Oviede [Oviedo 
4293.1 de Santillana Santillana 
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| Proper "7 [Bilboa 
\. + [Tholofa 
IM or ip ; [Pampeluna 
* e | — | 
| Mayorſhip '[Tudela ' 
| Majorſhip . [Eſtella 
'} Majorſhip . | Sangyeſa . - 
I Archbp*: Saragoila K 


Biſhoprick bes - 


+ Biſhoprick |Hueſca ' 
Biſhoprick” [Balbaſtro 
1 Biſhoprick | ¶Taracona {- 
| Biſhop "rick Albaraſfin . 
f Biſhoprick | Teruel 


Kingdom 


| . Barcelona, 
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J Biſhoprick [Ainſa 
| Diftn& _. B 


' Diſtzi& Roſes 
Diſtrict Vich 
Diſtrice ICardonna 
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- Mountains.) 1. 1 divide France from Spain, extending 28 
miles from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean Sea. In this extent 
there are only five paſſes, or ways, between the countries of « and 
France. 2. Cantabrian mountains on the N. run from E. to W. from 
the Lytenees to the Atlantic Ocean to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre. 
3. Sierra Molina and. Tablada ſeparate Old Caſtile from New Caftite. 
4: Sierra Morena divides New Gaſtile and Eſtremadura from Andaluſia. 
Sierra Navada, or Snow Mountains, run from E. to W. 
B 5. Mount Caple near Gibraltar, te to 'Moant 
in Africa ; which mountains were antiently called Hercules Pillars. 
- Rivers.) Douro olim Durius, after running W. Old Cattile, 
Leon, aud croſs Portugal, falls into the Atlantis Ocean below Oporto. 
2. Ebru olim Iberus, riſes in Old Caftile, runs by Tudela and Sar: 5 
5. E. through Arragon, and falls into the Mediterranean below Tortola; 
3. Guadalaviar now Turio, runs from Arragon S. W.-craſs Valentin, 
and falls into the Mediterranean at the city of Valentia: 4. Guadal- 
quiver dlim Betis runs W. through Aadaluſia, paſſing by Sevilla, and 
alls into the Atlantic Ocean at, St. Lucar. 5. Guadiana olim Anas, 
mus 8. W. through New Caſtile and Eſtremadura, falling into the 
Atlantic Ocean at Ayamont in the Bay of Cadiz. 6. Lima tuns from 
Gallicia S. W. into the Atlantic Ocean, under the Bridge of Cima, 
making a large Bay S: of Viana. 7. Minho runs 8. W. through Gale 
licia, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean N. of Viana. 8. Mondego, 
or Monda, rans W. by Coimbra into che Atlantic Ocean. 9. ra 
Tens E. through Murcia and part of Valentia, falling into the Medi- 
te ranean between Carthagena and Alicant. 10. Tajo olim Tagus 
runs W. through New Caſtile and Eftremadaura, falling into the Atlantie 
Ocean below Liſbon. 11. Zadao olim Callipus runs from the moun- 
tains of Algarva, croſs Alentejo, into the 1 8 Ocean, making a 
large Bay at Setubal, 12. Zucar runs from W. to E. oroſs Valencia, 
72 falls iato the Mediterranean by Gandia, ſeven leagues below 
entia, 190 
Promowteries or Capes.] . Cape de Ortegal in Galliciaz 2, Cape 
Pennas in Aſturia; 3. Cape de Machia in Fier. on the North; 
Cape Ferrol ; 5. Caps Billem ; 6. Cape Finiſter, on the North-W 
in Galliciaz 7. Cape Trafalgar, on the South-Weſt, in Andaluſia ; 
2. Cape de Gate 9, Cape Palos ; 10. Cape St. Martin, on the South, 
in Granada, Murcia, and Valencia; 11. Cape Creuſe, on the Eaſt, 
in Cataloniak = \ s (54 5 1 
Bays or Gulphi.] 1, 2, 3, Bays of Bifcay, Ferrol, and Corunna, or 
Groyne, on the orth- Wes. 4: Vi Bay on the Weſt. 5. 6. 
of Cadiz and Gibraltar on the Soath-Weſt. 7. Bay of Carthagena on 
the South. - $, 9, 10, 11. Bays of Alicant, Altea, Valentia,/and Roſes, 
on the Eaſt. 12. Bay of Majorca, in the Iſland of that name. 13. 
Bay or harboer of Port Mahon in the Iſland of Minorca. | | 


a1 3 Streight of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa. 


Air.] Spain being a mountainous country, and of great extent, the 
air js very iNfreat g the North and South, as well as on the moun- 
tains and vallies. * 2 | 

Generally the air is dry, ſerene, and pure, except about the Equi- 
noxes, when their rains uſually fall. The Southern Provinces are — 

0 ; | Ie 
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to t in June, July, and Au however, on the 
= + L 2 chal, y av Fx pb with, cool 1 3 
Southermoſi part of Spain; and on the mountains on the North and 

North-Eaſt, it is very cold in winter. 

Soil and Produce.) There are ſome ſandy barren deſartsin the South; 
but their vallies in general are exceeding. fruitful, and their mountains 
are covered with trees and herbage to the very 2 The country pro- 
duces a great variety of rich wines, oil, and Ii, uch as Seville oranges, 
lemons, quien figs, ' raiſins, almonds, pomegranates, cheſuuts, and 
capers. roduces alſo filk, fine. wool, flax, and cotton; and there 
are mines of quickſilver, iron, cop pper, - lead, and allum. The ſteel of 
Toledo and Bilboa is efteemed the beſt in Europe. 

Animal] Their moſt uſeful animals are, horſes, mules, neat cattle, 
and ſheep. They have chamois goats on their mountains, and are 
pretty much peſtered with wolves, but ſcarce any other wild beaſts 

hey have plenty of deer, wild fowl, and other game, and their ſeas 
well Kored with fiſh, among which is the ebe {in: the n 


ranean.) 
It has been d, that the bumber of Wr ed as hep 
herds in 22 — to forty thouſand, 988 . 2 
— their flocks r the change of ſeaſon/; oy — 
— a large quantity of the fineſt 105 07 N * a very 
conſiderable article of commerce. 71 


Manufacturer] Their manufactures Abr filk, 2 iron, copper, pub 
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and other hard- ware; but theſe are not ſo conſiderable as might be ex- ſol 
pected, which proceeds 4 in à great meaſure · from the indolence of the TI 
natives, and — want of Moll. They receive therefore moſt of their royal 
_ woollen manufactures, wrought filks, lace and yelvets, from England, roys! 


France, Ttaly; and Holland”; which they tranſport to America by the veral 
Galleons, and conſequently” great part of the treaſure brought home reſpe. 
by the Galleons, is EP to the merchauts of thoſe nations which furniſh Th 
, them ye goods. 


b „ raffic.] Their | branch of foreign traffic in Europe w was for- 
N England; they exchanged their wine and fruits for the 
. en abe es of Great Britain; On neither ſuly . 
take off much of their wine or fruits, b enough ir own, 
and — — the traffic of Spain wich hol Countries — not ſo 
advantageviis as that with England. 

The Spaniards, in return for the Cowes they e to Ame 
rica, receive gold, ſilver, cochineal, indigo, the cacao; or chocolate 
nut, logwood, and other dying woods ; ſugar, tobacco, ſauff, and 
other produce of that part of the world, fapply yi ing moſt of the coun- 
tries of n _ Aka with 7 they g "ID Gienoe's in _ 


Galleons. 9 44 | | 
Conflitutin. 1 ood Bassin of Spain is an abſolite Weiher mo- 
narchy at preſent, where the females inherit in default of male iſſue; 


2238 the King ſeems to have the power to diſpoſe of his crown to what 
4 er family he pleaſes, of elch we have an Inſtance, 


when Charles 
. 5 


gave his dominion to the late * the Duke of 


reſpeQive provinces. 


\ 8x 


The Sp 
2 or parliaments had great privileges and power: But Charles 
. i curtailed them, that the remains of freedom are ſcarcely 
diſcernible. © | wt 
© But notwithſtanding the King of Spain is an abſolute Soyercign, he 
ſeldom violates the laws, or tranſacts any affairs of ſtate, without the 
advice of the ſeveral councils or boards eſtabliſhed for the reſpective 
branches of buſineſs ; of theſe, | * aN Peta e 
1. The junta, or cabinet - council, coaſifts of the principal Secretary 
of State, and five or fix more of the King's nomination, which finally 


determines all matters relating to the rr | 


© 2. The privy-council, which conſiſts of a greater number, and pr 
de alt matters for the cabluet. wal iN gh ok 
«3:20 comment of war, i | 
4. The council of Caſtile, which is the kighes court of judicature 
in the Kingdom, for civil and criminal cauſes, and receives appeals 
from all inferior courts within its juriſdiction. | 
- 5. The ſeven courts of Royal audiences, viz. of Gallicia, Seville, 
Majorca, the Canaries; Saragoſſa, Valentia, and Barcelona. Theſe take 
cagnlzance of all cauſes within five leagues of their reſpective capi- 
tal cities, in the firſt inſtance; and, by way of appeal, of all cauſes 
temoved. from inferior courts within their reſpeCtive juriſdictions, as 
thoſe of the Alcades, Bailiffs, Corregidors, Regidors, Viguers, &c. 
There is alſo a ſupreme council for the affairs of the Indies, com- 
d — — Governors and great Officers, who have actually ſerved 

ſome erable poſt in America. ol 1 

There are councils or boards alſo eſtabliſhed, to take care of the 
royal revenues, and for every other branch of buſineſs. The Vice“ 
roys and Captains-general of the provinces, are prefidents of the ſe- 
veral courts of audience, and have the command of the forces in their 
The King's titles.) The Lings 


of Spain, in their title, uſed to 
enumerate all the kingdoms an 


rovinces of which they were Sove- 


2 but they are all comprehended in that of his Catholic Majeſty. 
The Kings of Spain are never crowned, but are inaugurated by put- 
ting a ſword into his hand: Their fignature is, I TAI Kino, not 
mentioning the name. l 
"The eldeſt ſon of Spain is ſtiled the Prince of Aſturias ; the younger 
ſons are ſtiled Infants, and the daughters Infantas. | 
Am.] As to the arms of Spain, which was formerly divided into 
fourteen or fifteen ſeveral kingdoms and incipalities, the King fl 
retains the arms of every province, of which the chief having 

thoſe of Caſtile; I ſhall mention no other: Theſe are 2 caſtle triple - 


towered azure; each with three battlements, or purfled ſable. 


2 The nobility of Spain are ftiled Hidalgos, by which is to 
be anderftood that they are de ended from the antient Gothic Chri- 
ſtians, and not from the Moors; for Hidalgo is a Gentleman. Their 
titles are Duke, Marquiſſes, Viſcounts, and other inferior epithets. 
Thoſe who are treated Grandees are the moſt noble, and ſuffered to be 
* 8 King, 3 them as * 7 — WW U- 
uſtrious in, his etters, and in peakin to them, or hem, tl are 
tiled their Eminence. 8 einen 

; 8 Militaq 


+ annexed to their reſpective orders, 'conſiting chiefly of towns and ter- 


particularly at the Havannah, in tle iſland o in for but their Rips * 


e“ n 


| We 29.0 by the P 'Ope,, Scha th at they Cay no. "Tonger * al affuhe an indepen- 
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Taxe, The taxes: in Spain, are ate. duties--0n- a imparted and 
{exported ; on goods, brought into Madrid, nies en 


Military orders. The Knights of the three miliiacy orders "of St. 
ames, Calatrava, ind Alcantara, are eſteemed Noblemen; they w 
inftituted in the long wars between the Chriſtians and the Mors, as an 
encouragement to valour; and have large commanderies, or eſtates, 


ritories recovered from the oats, The . of theſe orders Were 
once ſo powerful, that . iſputed the wo authority. over them: 
Whereupon the, King thoſe maſterſhips * be conferred on 
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As to the order af the Golden Fleece, 1 it. is generally confertsd on 
Princes and THT. igh Dukes; But there, are no ee or le. 
venues annexed to it. 


Derr 


cb. three military orders, when the King afliſts at Uſer” re ſpective 
ters in the quality of Grand Maſter. 
Part Grandes can be e ye any crime, but by the expreſs 
order of the King. | if 


Forces. ] 2 — of [AR in time of — are computed to 
be forty 2 80 they may have twice that number in time of 
war: The Walloon, or „ guards | are. rpg heir beſt 
ſoldierᷓs . '- 

- They have a than Royal. navy of late, to near forty. or fifty 
fail. of men of war of the line, Wale frigates and veſſels of inferior 


force. 
Some of their largeſt and beſt Gigs -are built at their, American po 


war, in general, are better fitted for battery than falling. 
Rewenues.] The revenues of the. crown, ariüing in Spain, are com- 
pad to be between five and eight millions er! wy annum; and 
ve been/ mnch improved ſince he: acceſſion of the, ofj Bourbon. 
eir American filver mines are inexhauſtible, of = the King 


Jars fifth; aſk is "Ys theſe * the: nne, were chief 


a another. 
The rents of the firſt; floors of all the houſes in Madrid. 
A kind of | land-tax on the Peaſants, and thoſe! under che degree 


Nobil 
55 e eg eg bo dest: rinks and e pros. 


[Duties on cattle driven from North to South. 7 
tax on thoſe who eat butter, cheeſe, milk, or « „ in Lent. 
tax on the clergy who are exem 55 from military” ſervice. - 


A 91 on the three F lers, for the King their Grand 
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| before, with ſmall. cuffs, and a long wide jacket of blac 
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| SP &A EN. 83 
Zut more money is raiſed; by the King's fifth of the treaſure brought 
from America, than by all other means. | 

' Perſons and habits.) As to the perſons of the Spaniards, the men 
are generally tall, but ſeldom corpulent; their - complexion ſwarthy 
the Thair black, with "briſk ſparkling eyes; they have miſtachios on 
their upper lip; their'women are generally ſmall and ſlender. inf 
The men their hair, and tie it bebind with a ribbon; their 
habits are black, and they throw a cloak over all, but ſo as to have 
their right hand at liberty; and every peaſant almoſt wears an extra- 
vagant long ſword. The ladies all paint their necks, arms, and hands, 
as well as their faces; dreſs in their hair and wear hoops of braſs wire, 
and their gowns-are always black, on which their jewels make a glitter - 
ing appearance: their pace is exceeding flow, and they do every thing 
with great deliberation. - The air and mein of this, pevple being the 
very reverſe of the ene: 14s: uditiorus''t I >; 
Mr. Oſbeck thus deſcribes the dreſs of the people about Cadiz : 
The dreſs of the men is very commodious; they cover their head 

with a linnen cap, wear a flapped hat, with a buckled band round the 

crown, and keep it fixed to the head with another ribbon below the 

chin. They wear no cravats; have a waiſicoat with the Jeeves (laſhed 

or brown 


+ ** 


cloth over this 3 linuen ſtockings, with low- quartered ſhoes. 
Gold- laced cloaths are as ſcarce with the quality as with the poor- 
The ladies wear their hair, either in long and broad treſſes, or ſhort 
with a toupee and an aigrette; or tied up at top: Hoops are not uſual 
here. They wenr a ſort of hood, which ſits very cloſe ; this they put 
over their heads in the ſtreets, but throw it back when they are in their 
houſes';” two ſtraps of a hand's breadth hang down from it to the feet. 
When they go to church, a roſary, or paternoſter, and a fan are neceſ- 
ſary-t0. their dreſs. -. Keen | 8 , 
The court of Madrid have lately taken ſome. pains to introduce the 
French dreſs ; but it is imagined that à great length of time mutt paſs ' 
over before ſuch. a change can beetieged., 
" Genius and temper.] The Spaniards are men of wit, and. of an ele- 
vated genius, | tous little improved by ſtudy and converſation. 
They are admired however for their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience 
in adverſity. They are flow in determining, but uſually conclude ju- 
diciouſly at laſt; true to their words, great enemies to lying, and ex- 
tremely temperate in eating and drinking 
Among their vices and defects, are reckoned their pride and con- 
| — ſeldom travelling out of their own country,: 
Their wretched indolence, lazineſs and luſt, and their credulity in 
believing. the feigned miracles, and fabulous ſtories of their Monks, 
without examination; and their neglecting to r to 
manufactures or huſhandry. The French do molt of this, as well as 


- 


their / other buſineſs and uſually return with confiderable fortunes to 
their own country; but this is to be underſtood chiefly. of; the two 
Caſtiles, ahd the Midland provinces: For the people af Galicia apply 


themſelves 5 to huſbandry, as well as thoſe of Granada and 
Andaluſia, and ather Southern, provinces, being chiefly-deſcendants 
4 nor logk, upan bubandry as 8 DF employ- 


: 


from the Moors, who did 


5 


nN 
ment. It is obſerred, that Spain is not half ſo well peopled a8 Frarice, 


near the Streiphts of 


and ſome other European countries, there not being eight millions of 
people in the kingdom; whereas it is computed there are. fourteen or 
fteen millions in France, which is not ſo large. And for this ſeveral 


rraſons are affigned, as the expulſion of ſo many thouſand Jews and 


Moors; the long wars they were engaged in, which carried off mul - 
titudes of their-ſubjeds 3 and the continual drain of the Weſt-Indies. 
whither great number of Spaniards go every year; all their Governors 


anz great officers in America being natives of Spain, and carrying 


over a multitude of ſervants and dependants with them. The celibacy 
of the Clergy, and of the Monks and Nuns, is aſſigned as another 
reaſon for their wanting people; but this is common to all other 
Popiſh, countries... 0 Dit 2999 ene 
© Diverſions and cuſtoms.) Among their diverſions on feſtivals and 
rejoicing-days, that of taurizing, or the fight of *the Cavaliers with 


wild bulls, is almoſt peculiar to this country, where ee | 


ave an opportunity of ſhewing their courage and activi fore their 
miftrefſes, who ſand to view them at their lattice-windows ; for the 
ladies are never fuffered to appear in public, either before or after 
marriage, unleſs it be at church, zud then they are veiled ; even at 2 
phy they are-incloſed in lattice, and ſkreened from the fight of man. 
Aud there is one odd cuſtom ſtill prevaile, which was introduced by the 


Moors, and that is, the ladies fitting eroſs legged on ts, while 


the maſter of the family fits in a chair, and dines at a table. The 
men drink very little wine in Spain, and the ladies uſually confine 
themſclves to warer'or chocolate. After dinner the Spaniards always 
Leep; the evening is the time for diverſion, when they ſeldom fail to 


take the freſh air ; and lovers often ſerenade their miſtreſſes with vocal 


and inſtrumental muſic great part of the night. | | 
_ | Antiquities and curi File From ſome ruins that have been found 
ibraltar, it has been conjectured that they were 
the remains of Hercule'ss Pillars; but as one of theſe pillars is ſuppoſed 
to have ſlood on the South fide of the Streight in Africa, and the other 
on the North ſide in Europe; it is more probable, that Mount Abilain 
Africa, and Mount Calpe in Europe, were denominated the Pillars of 
N as they appear like too grand pillars at a diſtance oppoſite to 
each other. | n W N Ken 


At Toledo are the remains of an eld Roman theatre, and at Granada 
is to be ſeen great part of a moſt. ificent-palace of the Mooriſh 


Kings, when they were'Sovereigns of Spain ; the inſide whereof was 
covered with jaſper and porphyry, with ſeveral Arabic inſcriptions on 
the walls. There is a grand aquedu@ at Segovia, ſaid to be built by 
the Emperor Trajan, ſupported by upwards of an hundred and ſeventy 
arches in double rows, extending ever a deep valley between two hills. 


© The river Guadiana is much talked of for running under ground 2 


great many miles, and then riſing again ; but late travellers fay this is 
a miſtake, and thag it only runs through a deep valley covered with 


- rubs and buſhes, ſo that it is ſcarce viſible at a ſmall diftance, but 
7 | 


t it does not run under ground at all. 


| Language:) The language of the Spaniards comes as near the Latin 


un any languige now ſpe in Europe, mixod with ſome Arabie word 


— 
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The new Seville double Piſtole, 18 penny-weights, 16 grains 1 14 
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and terminations, introduced by the Moors. Their pater noſter runs 
thus ; Paare nugſtro, que eftay cn los cielos, ſandfificade ſea tu nombre ; 
venga tu regno; bagaſe tw voluntad, afſien la tierra como en el cielo; da 
10 hoy nueſtro- pan cotidiano; y perdona nos. nuftras deudas aſi como nos 
otros perdonamos a nueſtros deudores ; ? no nos metas en tentacion, mas libra 


2 porque tao et le regno; la potencia ; y la gloria per hos los. 
— — 8 | 


- | Religion.) As to religion, the Spaniards are zealous Romaniſts; and 

the church is governed by Archbiſhops and Bithops, ſubject to the 
controul of the Pope. And there is no. country, except Portugal, 
where the Inquiſition os with ſuch terror; no fubje& but is liable 
to be proſecuted by the Holy Office, as it is called; though it was firſt 
inſtituted for the trial of the fincerity of Mooriſh and Jewith converts, 
who were compelled to profeſs the Chriſtian religion after the conqueſt 
of Granada, anno 1491. In this court it is ſcarce poſſible for a pri- 

aner to make a tolerable defence, not being ſuffered to know. either 
1s accuſers, or the witneſſes againſt him; Far he is required to con- 

tes himſelf guilty, or ſubmit to the torture, till ſuch a confeſſion is 

extorted from him as the Fathers require. 


» & 


— 


Archbiſhoprics and biſboprict.] There are eight archbiſhoprics in Spain, 

1 the ene of Corduba, N 
Carthagena, Siguenza, Oſma, Cuenza, Jaen, and Valladolid. 2. Bux- 
os, 'comprehending the biſhoprics of Pampeluna,  Calahora, with 
alzada and Palentia. 3. ComyrosTELLA, comprehending the biſho- 


pries of Salamanca, Avily, Placentia, Lugos, Samira, Orenza, Aſtorga, 


Tuy, Badaois, Mondonedo, Coria Ciudad, Rodrigo, Leon, and Ovieda. 
4+ Granada, comprehending the biſheprics of Almeria and Malaga. 
1 comprehending the biſhoprics of Cadiz, Guadix, and the 

mary iſlande. 6. Satacossa, comprehending the biſhoprics of 
Hueſa, Jaca, Taracona, Balbaſtro, Teruil, and Albaracin. : Ta. 
xAGONE, c:mprehending the biſhoprics of Barcelona, Lerida, Girona, 
Vich, Urgel, Solſona, and Tortoſa ; and, 8. VAI INCI, compre- 
hending the biſhoprics of Origuel and Majorca. 0 
The Archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtiled the Primate of Spain; he is 
Great Chancellor of Caſtile; has a revenue of 300,000 ducats per annum, 
amounting to 100, ooo l. ſterling, or more. | | 
Univerſities.) There are twenty-two Univerſities, of which the chief 
are Salamanca, Compoſtella, Alcala de Henares, Valladolid, Saragoſla, 
Palentia, Seville, Toledo, &. . 1 
"Conwents.} There are alſo in Spain 2141 Convents and Nunneries, 
containing at lealt 50,000 Monks and Nuns. » 7 EF 
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The half and quarter of © in proportion. » 
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SPANISH 


Lo 1 SPANISH Sven Corrs... 
The Piaſter of Spain, or Seville Piece of Eight! — © 
The new Seville Piece of Eight. — — — 0 
The Mexico Picce of Eight. — ᷑ Q 
O 
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The Pillar Piece of EBi ht! — — eee 
INE MEE DIES — — — ,  ( 
In Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, and all Spain, accounts are kept in Mar- 

- vadies, an imaginary coin, 34 of which make a Rial, and 272 a Piaſter, 
or Piece of Eight of Sevi ge.. r 
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8 PAIN was antiently called Iberia, from the river” Iberus, and 
ſometimes Heſperia, ſrom its weſtern ſituation. It is uncertain 
who were the original inhabitants, but it was . 1 wo 
from Gaul, which is contiguous to it, or from Africa, from Which it 

is only ſeparated by the narrow Streight of Gibraltar + | 
The Phœnicians ſent colonies hi er, and built Cadiz and Malaga 

before they planted Carthage.” RSV FORTS gat" 

The Phoceans, a Grecian nation, ſent colonies to Spain, and built 

Rhodes, now Roſes, very early. TODD 12 4s 1937 
The Celtz, the moſt powerful people of Gaul, paſſed the Pyrenean 
mountains, and planted cclonies on the river Iberus, from whence the 
eaſtern part of Spain was called Celtiberia. 1 4 #x3 
The Phœdicians incroaching on the natives, they united their forces 
to drive thoſe Srangers from their coaſts : Whereupon the] Phœnicians 
called in the Carthaginians their brethren to their aſſitance, who made 
a conqueſt of all tHe South of Spain, in the year of Rome 236. 

. The Celtiberians in Eaſt Spain entered into an alliance with the 
Romans about the ſame time, who commenced a war againſt the Car- 
thaginians, both in Spain and Sicily; which obtained the hame of the 

firſt Punic war. This ended in a general peace, wherein it was agreed, 
that the river Iberus ſhould be the — between the Carthaginians 
and Romans; only the people of Saguntum, to the Welt of the Ebro, 


C * 


* 


„ NENT 


** 


were included in this treaty: as allies to the Romans. Py 

The Carthaginians, under the celebrated Hannibal; beſieging and Col 

deſtroying Saguntum, occaſioned the ſecond Punic war, about 218 years Per 

before Chrift ; whereupon Hannibal paſſed the Pyrenean 8 mot 

| with a numerous army, marched through France; paſſed the Alps, an can 

. was. vidtorious over the Romans in ſeveral battles, hut not being ſup- .the 

| ported by Carthage, was at length compelled to abandon Italy; and Net 

the South of Spain was after ras ſubdued” by the Romans ; but the "pine 

 - . mountainous Provinces in the North were not conquered till the rei . 

| of Auguſtus, The Romans” remained Sovereigns of Spain until '. ang 

| year, of :Chri 460 Mor \g rat x 225 the Goth » Vanda 0 5 7800p 
| northern nations, brol in upon e Roman ' ire, and made 2 '© 

. onquet of Spain, YT Op OR Ba Mets mw 
721432 en . | / : Al 
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| Saracens ſabdued all Spain, except the Northern provinces, w 


made war upon the Moors with various ſucceſs. 


pine Alland in Aſia and 


37 

pire of the Goths was in its greateſt glory about the year 
or then it is comprehended the Southern provinces of France, 
alt Spain and Mauritania in Africa; but about the year 713, Roderic, 
ten King oF the Goths, having committed a rape on Florida, daughter 
of Count Julian, Governor of Gothic Mauritania, that diſguſted Lord 


SPAIN. 


entered into # conſpiracy with the Saracens or Moors to invade Spain; 


and having, with their united forces, gained a decifive r the 

ither 
Pelagius za noble Spaniard retired; and, having recovered Leon from 
the nfidels, took _ him the title of King of Leon, © 2 
From this time the 'Gbths, ſupported by other Cbriſtiaa Princes, 


de war 5 The Moors were not 
nm Tore until che year 1491, when the city of Granada was 
taken by Ferdinand and Tſabella, who had united all the petty king- 
doms of Spain into one by their marriage, and were ſucceeded in their 
united kingdom by their grandſon Charles V. Archduke of Auſtria, 
and afterwards Emperor of Germany, A K Fg 
By the articles for the ſurrender of Granada, Bobadil King of the 
Moors, with his ſubjects, ſubmitted to do homage to Ferdinand and 
Tfabella, on condition they might retain the. poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 
be governed by their own laws, and have Ao free exerciſe of their 
religion.” "However, all the Moors in Spain were compelled to turn 
Chriffians; or leave the kingdom; whereupon ſeveral huagred thou- 
ands'of them tranſported themſelves to Africa, and their Jewiſh ſub- 

Jekts were baniſhed to Portagůlt. 
And in the reign of Philip III. 1609, a million more of the Moors 
were Binff ed, and the new. converts, that remained behind, perpatu- 
ally perſecuted and tortured by the Inquiſition. © © 
Spain divided into ſeveral kingdems.) Spain was divided into many 
gdoms and. principalities; as it was recovered from the Moors, 


' every. General almoſt igt, up for a Sovereign, with the conſent of the 


: 
4 : 


people, to whom they, granted great privileges; nothing of impor- 
tance was tranſacted in the ſtate without the conſent of their reſpective 
Cortes or Parliaments; but Charles V. the moſt powerful Sovereign 
of that age, partly by places and penſions, poll agg divifians 
among the chiefs, and partly by force, induced the ſeveral Cortes to 


.% 


Part. With their, yrivileges, and Spain has ever fince been an abſolute 


OBA: vos doen} 0/1 1 UN bed ok ons er A Set 
The = after the Moors were ſubdued, America was diſcovered by 
Columbus, apd within thirty years after, the Empires of Mexico and 
Peru were conquered, whereby Charles V. became poſſeſſed of the 
moſt extenßye dominions that ever any Monarch enjoyed. His Ameri- 
can . were at leaſt fix thouſand miles in length, and he was at 


the ſame time Emperor of Germany, Sovereign of Burgundy and the 


„Netherlands, aud of moſt pt of Italy, as well as Spain ; of the Philip- 
I everal places in Africa. | 


9 


S ln enen 

The Spapiatds made ſeveral efforts for the recovery of their rights 

und pray _ which were denominated rebelſions by the court; but 

- noble traggles for the recovery of their loſt privileges by the ſubjeck. 

«Theſe infarrections N e ſerved oply. to ſtrengthen and 

"confirm the u 3 Who was engäged woſt - 
| | by "$ - | | BLN ' | * Part 


ted power 
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art of his reign in a foreign war wich France, or with his. Proteſtant 
5 0 of Germany, in Which he was not ſo fortunate in the decline 

of life, as he had been in his youth; whereupon he refigned his crown 
to his ſon Philip II. anno 15 4 and ſhut himſelf up in the monaſtery 
of St. Juſt in Spain, where he died two years after. 
His fon Philip IT. attempting to govern as arbitrarily in the Nether- 
lands as he did in Spain, and at the ſame time i neing a kind of 
Inquiſition for the ſuppreſſion of the Proteſtants, who were very nu- 
merous there, occaſiened a general inſurreRion of the Flemings, and 2 
civil war commenced, in which the Duke of Alva, the King of Spain's 
General, exerciſed great cruelties ; but was not able entirely to ſubdue 
them, as they were aſſiſted by the Queen of England (Elizabeth) as well 
as France, Philip therefore fitted ont the moſt powerful fleet that ever 
rode upon the ocean, ſtiled The Invincible Armada, anno 1588, with 
which he attempted to invade England; but by the bravery and ſtra- 
tagems of the Engliſh, and the ſtorms they met with, the greateſt part 
of the Armada was deſtroyed. _ _ 8 3 
He afterwards entered into a war with France, with no better ſuc- 
ceſs : but, upon the death of Henry King of Portugal, anno : 670» he 
invaded that kingdom, which he claimed, as ſon and heir of Iſabella, 
daughter of Emanuel King of Portugal; and though the Braganza 
family were thought to have a better title, were not ſtrong enough 
at that time to oppoſe Philip's uſurpation, w * he became poſ- 
ſeſſed of The Spice iſlands, and other ſettlements o the Portugueſe i 
2 as well as of Guinea in Africa, and Brazil in South 
America. |, Dr 
' This Prince put his eldeſt ſon Don Carlos to death, under pretence 
he was bed i a conſpiracy againſt him, though ſome have ſug- 
ſted it was with a view of marr ing the Lady Iſabella, to whom Don 
arlos his fon was contracted. "This Philip II. married Mary Queen 
of England, and after her death courted her fiſter Elizabeth. — 
| _ The Spaniards, in order to diftreſs the diſaffected Netherlands, hav- 
Ing prohibited all commerce with them, the Dutch fitted out flects, 
and made themſelves maſters of the moſt conſiderable ſettlements the 
Portugueſe had in the Eaſt-Indies, while that kingdom was under the 
dominion of Spain: They alſo ſubdued part of Brazil, and ſojdiftorbed 
t he navigation of the Spaniards to America and the Eaſt-Indies, that 
Spain was contented to t a truce to the Seven United Provinces of 
the Netherlands, which had thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, anno 1609; 
the other ten provinces Having been reduced again under the dominion 
of Spaip, by the Duke of Alva, and other Spaniſh Generals. 
| The Spaniards renewed the war with the Dutch, anno 1622, which 
continued until the year 1648, when the Dutch were acknowledged 
Independent States at the treaty of Weſtphalia. ' | 


In the mean time the Catalans revolted to the French, Anno 1640. 
And in the ſame-year Portugal revolted, John IV. Duke of Braganza, 
having found means to Expel the Spaniards, and aſcend the throne. 

Naples was almoft loſt in 1647 Mafhuello, a fiſherman, "raifing an 
inſurtection on account of ſome duties that were laid on fiſh and fruit, 
reduced the whole country to his obedience : But the Spaniſh Governor 
found means to get him teken df, and Naples was again reduced to 
the obedience of Pain. $6837 79 eee ier t n 
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In 1655, the Engliſh invaded the iſland of Jamaica in America, and 
took it „eie, , BID RG 
Aud in 1658, the Engliſh, with the aſſiſtauce of the Frenah, took 
Dunkirk from Spain. ASLE ICT PD . 
The "Spaniards being engaged in a war with France, in the reign of 
Philip IV. loſt the province of Artois, and ſeveral towns in the Nether- 
lands. And at a ſubſequent peace, made anno y660, called the Pyre- 
nean treaty, Artois was confirmed to France, together with St. Omers, 
Aire, Gravelin, Bourbargh, St. Venant, Landrecy, Queſnoy, Aveſne, 
Marienberg, Philipville, Thionville, Montmedy, Tvoy, and Damvillers; 
and the French King, Lewis XIV. thereupon married the eldeſt Infanta 
of Spain, Maria Thereſa ; but they both renounced all future preten- 
ſions to the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy for them and their 
heirs \ However, it was not long after that Lewis XIV. invaded the 
niſh Netherlands again, reduced Franche Compte or Burgundy, took 
Lille, Tournay, Charleroy, Douay, Oudenard, and ſeveral more. Lifle, 
Tourney, Douay, Oudenard, and Charleroy were confirmed to France 
by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 1666. a ER 
The war between Prance and Spain being revived in 1672, the 
Spaniards Joſt Conde, Valenciennes, Cambray, Ypres, St. Omers, 
Bouchain, Aire, and Maubeuge, with all Franche Compte ; which were 
confirmed to France by the treaty of Nimeguen, 1678. War commencing 
gain in 1683, the French took Courtray, Dixmude, and Luxemburg; 
ch laſt was confirmed to France by a ſubſequent treaty ; but Cour- 
y and/Dixmude were reſtored to Spain. 1 
In 1699, Spain entered into a confederacy with the Emperor, and 
Empire, England, Holland, and the Northern Crowns, againſt France 3 
but the allies under Prince Waldeck were defeated at Fleurus in 1690, 
before the Engliſh had joined them. Mons was taken by the French in 
1697, and Namur in 1692; and the Confederates loft the battle of 
Steinkirk the ſame year, being betrayed by a domeſtic of the Dake of 
Bavaria, for which he was hauged. In May 1692, the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets, commanded by Admiral Ruſſel, totally defeated the French 
under Admiral Tourville, near Cherberg, twenty-one of their largeſt 
ſips' being burnt, ſank, and deſtroyed. In 1693, the French gaine 
the victory at Landen, took Huy and Charleroy, alſo Palamos and Girone 
in Catalonia. In 1695, King William, who commanded the Confe- - 
derates, retook Namur; the French, on the other hand, took De * 
and Dixmude, bombarded Bruſſels, and made fourteen battalions o 
Allies priſoners of war. 1 " BRL} | 
In \ "ling the Freneh took Aeth in Flanders, and Barcelona the capi- 
tal of Catalonia in; Spain, and plundered” Carthagena in America of 
much treaſure : However, th ought fit' to conſent to a' peace the 
ſame year, to reſtore Catalenia and Luxemburg, and all the places 
they had taken in Flanders in that war, to the crown of Spain; which 


peace was concluded at Ryſwick, 169777 . 1 
Charles II. King of 1 being at this time in a declining ſtate 
of health,” and the Datch being apprehenſive that Lewis XIV. would 


ſeixe on Flagders, and the whole Spaniſh Monarchy,” upon the death of 


iam III. to 


enter into d treaty with the Freach King, for a partition of = _ 


bis Eatholie Majeſty, . the King of England, 
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dominions,. between the Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, and his mot 

| Fern} Toy ve the 3 
Md! oming to the knowledge of 
Will, an 
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was ſueceeded by h i 7: 
On the, 23d of July, 1705, King Charles and the Prince of Heſſe 


. fly precipitat 


Allies to retire from Madrid. 


= ws, 


- who all of them S arght to the ſucceflion ; 
1 ; is Catholic | 15 . he made his 

| gave the entire Spaniſh Monarchy to Philip Duke of Anjou, 
ſecond ſon of the Dauphin of France, and grandſon to Lewis NV. 
and oying not long after the making this will, in the year 1700, 
Lewis immediately ſeized on all the Spaniſh dominions for his 
ndſon Philip, and cauſed him to be proclaimed King of Spain. 
Fhe | Imperialiſts, on the other hand, inſiſted that Charles's will was 


Forged, or executed when he was eve and marched an army 


over the Alps into Italy, in order to recover the Spaniſh territories-there, 
out of the hands of France. The Allies were very ſucceſsful in this 
war in Italy and Flanders, and the Emperor Leopold and his ſon. Joſeph, 
having made à reſignation of their intereſt in the Spaniſh Monarchy 
to the Archduke Charles, the Emperor's ſecond ſon, he was pro 
claimed Avg of Spain, and conveyed vr Portege] by the Britiſh fleet, 
1703+ Twelve thouſand . Engliſh and Dutch afterwards embarked on 
board the fleet, in order to Join the Portugueſe, and invade Spain on 


3 


he Confederate feet, commanded by Sir George Rook, took Gib- 
French fleet near Malaga. e 

Ap the mean time the Guogarian malecontents, and the Duke of 
Fpyaria, joined by part of the French army, greatly diſtreſſed the Em- 


altar on the 1 Ich of July 1704, and on the 13th of Auguſt defeated the 


Prôr and Empire. Whereupon the duke of Marlborough, who com- 
apanded the Confeder - 


| ate forces in Flanders (where he had taken ſo 
many towns, that the Dutch were in no danger of being ſurpriſed in 
his abſence) marched to the banks of the Dannbe, and obtained that 
"memorable victory at Hochſtet in 1704, where the French and Bavarian 
loſt 40;000 men, A included; and the Elector of... Bavaria 
5 jog driven out of his dominions, the Imperialiſts took: poſſeſſion of 
them N . 0 eee ZB n EL * 
But the French were ſuperior in Italy, and took the towns of Verue, 
Fercoil, Nice, Suſa, ang Villa Franca, from, the Duke of Savoy. On 


the gth of May 1705, N. 8. died Leopold, Emperor of Germany, and 
Beige ſon oſeph King'of-the Komed 4, 


Darmſtadt, with a body of land forces, embarked with the Conſederate 
fleet at Liſbon, a by Sir George Rook, and landing at Bar- 
celona, attacked and took the. Fort of Monjoy, after which the city 
dered to King Charles; but the Prince * Heſſe was killed in the 


. attack of the fort. The whole province of Catalonia ſoon. after de- 
. +&lared.for. King Charles, as did th 


e province of Valentia, on the Ea! 
of Peterborough's marching thither. The next. ſpring, 1706, King 


| Pur laid-fiege to Barcelona, in which King Charles remained; but 


ilip was obli d by-the Ear of Peterborough to raiſe the fiege, and 
ofy, Ia France., n allied army, on the 


ade of Portugal, matched, 0 Madrid, where they proclaimed King 


+ Charles III. and invited him ta come and jake poiſon of that capital; 
Lin 


Hur the province of Arragon declaring for varles at the ſame 


Ame, he marched thither; where Ie: ſpent! ſo much time, that King 


.-Piip-returned from France with a powerful army, and obliged the 
F 5 The 
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The French having taken every town of the Duke of Savoy's, ex- 
cept: Turin, laid DnD whereupon Prince Eugene, hav- 

" 


Bro ges, Ou- 


bat the Germans having detached 15,000 men to reduce Naples, which 
ſubmitted to King Charles this c ign) the Allies were not ſtrong 
enough to take Thoulon ; and the French having drawn down 4 ny- 
merous army to relieve the town, the Allies were compelled to raiſe the 
ge, and retire over the Var into Italy. again. | F nt 
In- the campaign of 1708, the French turpriſed the cities of Ghent 
and Bruges ; but their army being defeated at Oudenard, and the city 
of Liſle taken by the Allies, Ghent and Bruges were recovered again. 
And the ſame campaign King Charles 9 the Princeſs of Wolfen- 
buttle; ſoon after Which, the Britiſh Admiral, Sir John Leake, reduced 
the Spaniſh iſland of Sardinia to che obedience of King Charles. 
On the yth of May 170, the Allies on the fide of Portugal were de- 
feated- on the Caya by King Philip's forces, and a Brigade of the 
Engliſh made priſoners of war. On the other hand, Tournay in Flan- 
was taken by the Allies ; and Prince Eugene and the Duke of 

gh obtained a complete victory over he French, commanded | 
by the Marſtrals Villars and Boufflers, at M 248 and the city of 


e 
fleet, commanded, by Admiral Shovel, blocked up that port by ſea; 


. 


Mons was taken by the Allies on the 31ſt of October, , _ 
Dou and; Bethune in the Netherlands were taken by the Allies in 
the campaign of 1710. And General Stanhope, Commandet for Kin 

Charles, gained two uictories over King Philip in Spain: After whic 

ke — of Madrid ; but the Portugueſe refuſinpg to march. into 
Spain and] ijdin him, Charles was obliged to abandon Madrid, and 
reire-towarty Catalonia, being followed) by, the army i. the Englim, 
comin by General Stanhgpe, and being ſeparated from that part of 
'the Allied Amy commanded by General vtaremberg, were ſurrounded 
h King Philipia-farees in the Town G Bribnega, And, made. priſoners 
-of War. nas: 2 hak ass oh 1 209 55 wake 
dero 1 Staremberg. 
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Allied army at Denain, defeated his troops, an 


© Staremberg, receiving advice of the march of the Spaniards to ſur- 

riſe the 9 e marched to their relief ; and finding the 
Engliſh had ſurrendered à little before, he engaged the French and 
Spaniards at Villa Vicioſa, and gave them a defeat; but finding they 
would ſoon be reinforced, he .continued his march into Catalonia, 
whither King Charles had retreated ſome time before. The towns 
of Aire and St. Venant, in Flanders, were taken by the allies this 


campaign. N [ D dati ash an a 
: The French plundered the town of St. Sebaſtian, and ſeveral other 
Tich ſettlements of the Portugueſe in Brazil, anno 1711: Whereupon 
che Portupueſe' thought fit do enter into a treaty of peace with the 
French, Without the concurrence of their allies. "This campaign the 
_ allies made themſelves maſters of Bouchain in the Netherlands; and the 
following winter the French made propoſals of peace to the Britiſh 
Court; about which time the Et oſeph died, and hi brother, 
King Charge, .was elected Emperor at Frankfort, Oct. 12, 1711. 
The firſt general conference for a peace was held at U in th 

United Proyinces, on the 29th of January, N. S. 1711 12. 
© The allies appearing very unwilling to put an end to the war, the 
Queen of England conſented to continue it another edmpaign, and the 
town of Queinoy,. in the Netherlands, was beſieged and taken on the 


4th of July, 171 4 ; 8. 8. {34 4 a 
The Duke of Ormond commanding the Britiſh forces in Flaader 
this 3 in the room of the Duke of Marlborough, declared to 
the Generals of the Allies, that he had orders to agree co eeſſation of 
arms with the French, who conſented to a on the terms Great 
Britain demanded. Whereupon Prince Eugene, with the Auſtrian and 
Dutch forces, aud the mercenaries, ſeparated from the Duke of Or- 
mond on the 16th of July; and on the 19th; he and Marſhal Villar 
proclaimed a cefſation of arms between Great Britain and France, in 
their reſpeRive camps. 6 11 18t 1 en 
Prince Eugene having laid fiege to Landrecy, the French ſurpriſed 
the Earl of Albemarle, who commanded a detachment of the 
made him priſoner. 
On the '13th of july, the French alfo attacked and took Myrqhiennes, 
where were the magazines of the allies} ſufficient for two fieges, and 


made the garriſon, conſiſting of five thouſand men, priſoners of war. 


And, the French 'afterwards retaking ſeveral other towns, the Dutch 
thought fit to come into the Britiſh plan of peace, King 0 A- 
reneunced all future preten ſions to the crown of France, as Dukes 
of Berry. Burgundy, and Orleans, did to the crown of Span. 
_ The treaty of peace wa Se at Utrecht, by the miniſters of all 
© the allies, (except thoſe of the oo and empire) and by the pleni- 
potentiaries of France, on the ziſt of March, 1713, O. S. By this 
treaty the fortifications of Dunkirk were to be demoliſhed, and the 
harbour filled up; Minorca and Gibraltar were confirmed to Great 
Britain. The Eugliſh were to furniſm the Spaniſh ſettlements in Ame- 
rica with negroes. © And u ſbip ef 300 tons was allowed to be ſent 
by Great Britain annually, with Britin merchandize; to Porto Bello, 
Ec. Luxem bur „Namur, Charleroy, Menin, Tournay, F urnes, Fort 
Knceque, Ypres, and Diamode were made the Dutch. barrier in the 
Netherlands; but Lille, Aire, Bethune, and St, Venant, were 0. 
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fared to France, and the reſt of the towns they had retaken this 
campaign confirmed to them. * 1 
5 The Catalans were indemnified by this treaty, and the allies there- 
upon evacuated that province; but the Catalans refuſed the indemnity, 
erected an independent ſtate, and declared war againſt King Philip, 
as did the iſland of Majorca; but Barcelona and the whole province of 
Catalonia en Tg to the obedience of King Philip by the Duke of 
Berwick in the year 1714; and Majorca was compelled to ſubmit to 
that Prince in 1718. Pee apes e e j 
The Germans carried on the war for ſome time after the allies and 
the French had ed the e of Utrecht; but the French having 
taken Landau, and ſome other places, the Germans concluded a peace 
with them at R » anno 1714 whereby each part was left in poſ- 
ſefion of what they had taken during the war, only Sicily was allotted. 
to the Duke of Savoy, with the title of the King of that iſland. * 
The of Spain, Maria Louiſa, daughter of the Duke of Savoy, 
iog in the year 1714, the King, the ſame year, married the Prin 
irabeth, daughter of the Duke of Parma; which match being nego- 
tiated by Alberoni, an Italian ecclefiaſtic, the Queen procured a Car- 
divals cap for him, and by her influence he ſoon after became prime 
iniſter in the Spaniſh court. And the Venetians being attacked by 
Turks in the * a 1715, the Cardinal, atthe.inftance of the Pope, 
ſent a ſquadron of men of war to their affiſtance, which faved the illand 
of Corfu, but the Venetians loſt all Morea, | 2 
„The Spaniards. having now increafed their navy, and being uneaſy 
at the diſmembering their monarchy, Cardinal Alberoni, on pretence 
that the Emperor had forfeited his right to the Spaniſh dominions in 
Italy, by not delivering up Catalonia and the iſland of Majorca to King 
Philip, invaded and ſubdued the iſland of. Sardinia in 1717 ; and the 
t year invaded Sicily, and reduced the greateſt part of the iſland; - 
Vhereupon the Emperor, Great Britain, France, and Holland, entered 
into a confederacy againſt Spain, which was called the Quadrople Al- 
liance; and the E liſh Admiral, Sir George Byng, was ſent into the 
1 with a ſtrong ſquadron, to prevent the entire Joſs of that 


The Admiral coming up with the Spaniſh fleet in the Streight of 
Meſſina, July 1718, took eleven, and burnt fix of their men of war. 
He alſo tranſported a body of Germans to Sicily to oppoſe the Spaniſh 
General, the Marquis de Lede ; and ſeveral ſmart engagements hap- 
pened there between the Germans and the Spaniards. _ ts 9 2hy 

In the meantime the French invaded: Spain on the fide of Guipuſcoa, 
4 Port Paſſage, and burnt ſeveral Spaniſh men of war; they after- 
wards took Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtians, and reduced the whole pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa. The Britiſh forces, commanded by Lord Cobham, 
alſo made a deſcent into Spain, took and plundered Vigo, and then 
reimbarked. On the other hand, the Spaniards embarked zoo men, 
under the command of the Earl of Seaforth, who landed in Scotland, 
and was joined. by two or three thouſand Highlanders; but they were 
defeated in June 1719, by General Wightman, and moſt of the Spz- 
niards made priſoners of war. e eee 

The French were induced to enter into this war with Spain, it is 
laid, by à projet Cardinal Alberoni had formed, in concert with the 


, French 


„ e A FR: 
French nobifity, to deprive the Duke of Orleans of the Regency, and 
defeat his expectations of ſucceeding to the throne of France, in fa- 
vour of King Philip; 'but however that was, King Philip finding him- 
ſelf unable to refit fo potent à confederacy, entered into à treaty with 
the allies ; conſented to evacuate Sicily and Sardinia: And Sicily was 
thereupon allotted to the Emperbr, aud the late King of Sicily made 
King of Sardinia; and the French reſtored to Spain all their acqui- 
fitions in Guipulſcot.” Cardinal Alberoni; who had been the oc- 
amn diigraced, and obliged ent 


e RA Rive! being f rind bf « weakly Ganfiitation, on whoſe 

death, without iffuc,” the Duke of Orleans was to have ſucceeded to 

that crown, the Duke thought fit t6 marry Mao the Infanta Maria, 

eden daughter to the King of Spain, then in the fourth year of her 

age, fron whom no ide could be expected in W A The Re- 

| CUP marries his own Lip ts ademoiſelle'de Montpenſier, to 
{ame 


he Prince of Aſturias, the King of Spain's .elgett fon ; and ſhe was ſent 
to the coutt of Spain. At the fam e ufantaà came to reſide in 
"the bore the title of Queen, for ſome; time; but the 
egent dying in 1723, the French bepan to chink of ſendin back the 
nfanta Queen, and marrying their King to ſome Princeſs ffom whom 
they mie hopefor ue 
gt To the mean time, (viz. e 1922) Philip * 8 Spain 
0 


France, Where” 


=b 
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thought fit to abtlicxts his. Wyys 18 aur f his, eldeſt ſon Lewis, | 
who was accordingly proclaimed fag at Madrid; but the young King 75 
dying of the.ſmalſ-pox in Augen followſhg; Philip was prevailed on to ff f 
Te aſcend the r raiſ 
= The" fame year the French miniſtry ſent back the Infantà Queen to "a 
Spain, and married. their King't0 the Princeſs Lezenſti, daughter of 
| Staniſlaus, once King of Poland; at which the Spaniards being in- : B 
cenſed, che Baron Riperdz, che prime migiſter at the court of Spain, 1 8 


and formerly ambaſſador from the States- General, 274 a ſeparate 
eace With eee eror: Whereupon the congreſs that had been held Pac 
ie 


t Cambfay, chieffy to adjuſt matters between the courts of Vienna f 
8 broke up. The Emperor was induced to enter into a treaty 5 | 
with Spain, (Which obtained che name of the Vienna Treaty). by the "WP 
endeavours which had been uſed by the maritime powers" to ſuppreſs Mare 


JJ) ĩ By this greay it 
was ſtipulated,” that France and Spain ſhould never be united under 
ne head; that Philip ſhould retounce all pretenfions to Sicily, Naples, 
Milan, and the Netherlands; that Don Carlos, the Queen of Spain's 
eldeſt ſon, ſhould ſucceed to Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, on the 
death of the reigning Dukes without iſſae; that Leghorn ſhould remain 
u free port, and Sardinia be confirmed, with the. title of King, to the 
houſe of Savoy: And the Emperor relinquiſhed all pretenfions” to the 
Spaniſh, territories in the poſſefliion of Philip. A treaty of commerce 
alſo was concluded between the parties, whereby it was agreed to ſup- 
rt the Oftend Eaſt-Ihdia company, who were permitted to ſell the 
rodu@ of India in the ports of Spain. 
In oppaſition to the Vienna Treaty, Great Britain, France, and 
Pruſſſa, concluded another at Hanover, whereby they guarantied each 
other's dominions, with'their Fights and privileges in traffic ; to __ 


— 


voy let lk. WH, 952 
11 Z d & 4 | 
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. the Dutch acceded with abundance of reſttidions; whereupon che 
115 of Pruſſia withdrew,/ declaring that he would not be bound by it. 


Baron Riperda, who had coneluded the Vienna Treaty, on his re- 
turn from thence was created a Duke; but his adminiſtration not be- 


ing approved by the grandees, whoſe: teſentment he dreaded; he re- 
= his poſt of . tans and took refuge in the houſe of: 


Mr, Stan hope, the Britiſh ambaſſador at Madrid, from whence he was- 
and impriſoned, hut found means to; eſcape. - The Emperor 
roceeded to prohibit all Britiſh merchandize to be imported into 
icily,;or any other part of his dominions: And his ally, the Kin 
Spain inſiſting. on a promiſe from the King of England for reſtoring 
ibraltar, on his ageeding to the quadruple alliance, laid fiege to that 
treſs: Whereupon the eourt of Great Britain commanded Admiral 
Hoſigg to block up Porto Bello with a ſquadron of men of War, and 
ordered another ſquadron io lie upon the coaſt of Old Spain; to 
galleons retutniag to E ; which they were not, however; able 
dg, Admiral Caſtagnetta, with twenty fail; getting into Cadiz 
bout this time; and as' for thoſe at Porto Bello, they thought fit to 
unlage their treaſure, and ſecure it on ſhore. In the mean time Admi- 
tal Hoſier died in that unhealthy climate, and his men were! ſ&fic 
the fleet was forced to be remanned from Jamaica; the ſhips were 
worm- eaten, and rendered unfit for ſervices and the Britiſn trade 
ſulfered greatly in that part of the world. A treaty of pacification bo- 
tween, Great Britain, the Emperor, and Spain, being ſer on foot in the 
the year 172 8 was agreed that the ſiege of Gibraltar ſhould be 
raiſed, chat the Oſtend trade to India ſhould be ſuſpended, and that 


vr Lak ſquadrons ſhould return from Porto Bello, and the cbaſts f 
| pain. 8 G8” $1381 1 FOInBEOnNaes e 41198 3 ty * es 
By a ſubſequent treaty between Great Britain, France, aud „in 


1729, Great Britain engaged to furniſh the Spaniards with a'{quadrok - 
men of war and land forees, to convoy Don Carlos and 6000 Spa- 
ards:to Italy, to ſecure the eventual ſucceſſion of that Prinee to the 
Puchics of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia; and to pay a certain ſum 
for the ſhips which Admiral Byng defiroyed: And pain that 
Great Britain ſhould have ſat is n for the depredations 'of the Spa 
niards in America ; and a congreſs was appointed to be lield at Soiſſous, 
to accommodate ſuch differences as remained. 
In che mean time a marriage was agreed upon between Ferdinand, 
Prince of the Atturias, and the Infanta of Por ; and another be- 
tween the Prince of Brazil and Mary, the Infanta of Spain, who had 
been contracted in marriage with Lewis the XVth of France. 
The Emperor bring greatly alarmed at that article” iu the treaty o 
Seville, for introducing Spaniſh forces in Italy, proteſted againff ik, 
foreſeeing that this would: endanger the loſs of all his Italian domi- 
nions 3 and marched a dy of troops into Italy, to guard 
dagainſt this fatal meaſure, whereby the execution' of it was ſuſpended 
for a year or two; but the Britiſh» fleet; commanded by Sit Charles 
Wager, wich land forces on board, joined that of ' Spain in the year 
173, conyoyed the 6000 Spaniatds to Leghorn, which the Emperor 
ſeenied to conſent 40, upon the maritime e to him 
the poſſeſſion of his Italian dominions; which ſtood him it little ſtead 
As appeared two years after; for Auguſtus, King of Poland, dying = 


4 


96 . $:8.& 1_MN. 
the- 1733, and Staniſlaus, father-in-law to the King of France 
becoming a candidate for that crowu, which he had 8 eſſed, 
and the King eſpouſing' his intereſt, he was by the 
EleQtor of — fu ported by the united intereſts of the courts of 
Vienna and Ruffa, who fixed the Elector, Auguſtus the Third, upon 
the throne of Poland; which the French King pretended was ſuch an 
affront and injury to him, that making an alliance with Spain and Sar- 
dinia, — the German dominions in Italy, carried the war 
into Germany, and took Philipſburg, where the Duke of Berwick was 
killed in che trench eme. 
After ſeveral battles between the allies and the Imperial forces in 
Italy, the Emperor was driven out of all his Italian dominions, except 
Mantua. He ſent memorial after: memorial to the maritime powers, 
that N eee to him; but they contented them- 
ſelves with offering their mediation, and did not think fit to concern 
themſelves farther in his quarrel- Whereupon the Emperor was com; 
pelled to confirm Naples add Sicily to Don Carlos, Who had already 
taken poſſeſion of chem, and bega proclaimed King, on condition 
that the allies ſhould reſtore the Milaneſe and Mantua, and cede Parma 
and Flacentis to the Emperor. And it was further agreed, That the 
. Deke of Lorrain ſhould make a ceſſion of that duchy to King Sta- 


niſlaus, Which on his death ſhould be united to the crown of France; 


— that in lieu of it, the Duke of Lorrain ſhould enjoy the duchy of 
The Spaniards continuing to ſearch and plander the Britiſh ſhips in 
Ametica, -and-ſcize the effefts of the South Sea company on that fide, 
complaints were made to the court of Spain on theſe heads, 
which ſeemed to conſent, that ſatisfaction ſhould be made for all unjuſt 
captures,it being made abundantly evident, that the Spaniards had taken 
and condemned a great many Britiſh ſhips that had never attempted to 
trade with Spaniſh: America. W Commiſſaries were nomi- 
nated to adjuſt the loſſes on both fides ; the Engliſh demand being re- 
duced by them to 3200, oool. Whereof 60, oool. was deducted for the 
Spaniſh men of war deſtroyed by Admiral Byng, purſuant to an article 
in the treaty of Seville; by which, and other abatements, the demand 
of the Engliſh was reduced to gg;o00l. and though 68, oool. was acknow- 
ledged to be due to the South Sea company, on account of the! ſeizures 
the Spaniards had made of their effecte, yet the 
muck greater ſum was due to them from the company, which they in- 
fiſted be. deduQed- out of the balance that appeared due to Eng- 
— by which Be 2 Commiſſaries agreed, 1 ſigned a conven- 
n to that purpoſe in January 1938-39, leaving th 
and ſeizing { merchant-ſhips of 4 to — conferences ; which 
the court of Great'Britain ratified ; and it was ap d of in 
the Houſe of Conimobs by a majority of 28 voices; but the Spaniards 
Se erben fen the 95, o00l. at the time appointed, and the mer- 
chants oſ England in general petitioning againſt the convention, the 
- court was compelled; in a manner, to enter into à war with Spain, 
whieh was begun by graatin 2 of marque, in order to make re- 
priſals for the loſſes the merchants had ſaſtained : And, on the 23d of 
"Oktober following, war was declared againſt Spain. Nas 9 
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Ins the proſecution whereof, without reckoning the ſmall trading 
ſhips-loſt-on-either fide, the Spaniards ſuffered at leaſt twelve millions 
ſterling Joſs in capital prizes and men of war; and a peace being con- 
cluded in 1748, it was agreed by a ſubſequent treaty in 1750, That 
his Catholic Majeſty ſhould pay to the South Sea company 100,000l. 
And, to prevent any illicit trade, and all diſputes ariſing there fro 
the company's right of ſending the annual galleon ſhould entirely — | 
During this war, viz. June 29, 1746, died Philip V. Kisg of Spain 
During this war, ne 29, 1 1 ilip V. King of Spain, 
and was ſueceeded by his eldeſt for erdinand. 7.4 6037206 F 2 - 
The Spaniſh fortreſs of Ceuta, upon the Barbary coaft, having been 
long blockaded by the Moors, the garriſon made a ſally December 17, 
1753, and obtained a complete vi over the Mooriſh army: 
Auguſt 10, 1759, died Ferdinand VI. King of Spain, having never 
| recovered from a ſtate of melancholy he had been thrown into 
the death of his Queen, who died Auguſt 27, 58. 
_ He was ſucceeded by his Brother Don Carlos, then King of the Two 
Sicilies, who on the x7th of October, arrived at Barcelona, with hig 
whole family, except his third ſon, whom he left at Naples, as his 
ſucceſſor in that kingdom. But his Queen did not long ſurvive ber 
new dignity, ſhe'dying at Madrid, December 27, . 17606. } 
This King, now called Charles III. ſeemed for ſome time reſolved 
to obſerve the pacific maxims of his predeceſſor ; but ſoon after the 
beginning. c 1761, he was drawn into a correſpohdence with the court 
of Verſaillu, which ended in a family convention, concluded 15 Au- 
guſt, and ratified 8 September, 1761, containing a mutual defenſive 
alliance, and a reciprocal guaranty of all the dominions they ſhould be 
poſſeſſed of at the next peace, among all the four branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon. and none other to be admitted; and the ſubjects of 
all to enjoy the ſame privileges. as the natives in their reſpective 
dominions. 1 een b 33 2 [ Das 
The conſequence was a war between Great Britain and Spain, 
11 by the former January 2, 1762,” and by the latter 
a 2 memorable events of this war, ſee thoſe of Portugal and 
glance. #3. 18 d Deu n 
March 31, 1767. The jeſuits were expelled from the whole king- 
dom, without 2 5 Between the hours of eleven and 
twelve at night, large detachments of troops were ſent to each of 
the ſix different houſes of the Jeſuits in Madrid; and the doors dena 
opened, the bells were firſt ſecured, a centinel poſted at every cell, an 
as ſoon as. the fraternity could be aſſembled, the King's commands 
were ſignĩſied to them. In the mean time all the coaches and chaiſes, 
kept. for hire in Madrid, were procured, to r with a number of 
waggons, in which the fathers, together with their baggage were en- 
nied to Carthagena, where they were embarked, and landed in Italy: 
The ſame precautions were — in every other part of the kingdom, 
by which means that powerful fraternity were ſent out of the Spaniſh 
dominions,\ without the leaſt confuſion. E. r, 0 
parted with almoſt all 


Preſent late of Spain.] The Spaniards have 

their European dominions out of Spain, particularly Burgundy and 

the Netherlands, Milaneſe, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia: But as the 

Friaces of the Houſe of Bourbon — France, Spain, the Rn, 
| wie. 2 arma, 


* 


Parma, the intereſts of Spain and France ſeem to be fo firmly united, 
that they will-probably join againſt any other power in Europe, when- 
ever either of them are attacked: Spain may therefore be judged to be 
more formidable at preſent, than it was before the Duke of An- 
jou mounted the throne. We find France took this kingdom under its 
protection in the war of 1741, and thus united, they appeared an over- 
match for all the allies at land, though they were no match for England 
alone at ſea. And as France is the great __ of Spain, no doubt 
they will make the French ſome return, by favouring their traffic with 
Spaniſh America. Alliances are never more firmly eſtabliſhed than when 
It is the intereſt of both the contracting parties to obſerve the terms 
they have agreed on. | | | 
Nor is the alliance of France the only benefit arifing from Spain's 
having a Prince of French extraction on the throne. The court of 
Spain bave conſiderably improved their revenues, and increaſed their 
forces by ſea and land; fince that event, the people are encouraged 
to apply themſelves to manufactures and huſbandry, and to ſhake off 
that le and heavy diſpoſition, which has rendered them fo | 
tible in the eyes of other nations; and they may, probably, in a few 
years, make a more conſiderable figure in Europe, than they did under 
their native Princes ; and it is not at all improbable, that Spain ſhould, 
on ſome pretence or other, hereafter add Portugal to her dominions 
again, ſince France will ſcarce ever make a diverſion in favour of that 
kingdom, as it uſed to do, when: Portugal was invaded by Spain: No 8 
nation beſides France can protect Portugal againſt Spain, ex Pie 
Britain with its fleet; and ſhould Portugal be reduced by t 3 | 
-it will probably greatly affect the Britiſh traffic. From the junction of | 
the Spaniſh and French fleets, which are now increafing, we have 2 
great deal to apprehend, It muſt be remembered, that the Spani- Nort 
2 of Oran, Ceuta, and ſome other places in Africa, 
and ate perpetually at war with the Algerines, and the reſt of the 
Powers on the' coaſt of Barbary, which make frequent deſcents on the 
coaſts: of Spain, and carry whole villages into captivity, as well as 
plander all the defenceleſs ſhips they meet with at ſea of that nation. 
The Court of Spain having ſuppreſſed the Jeſuits in their dominions; 
they have alſo curtailed the power of the Inquiſition, ang N from 
the Clergy and Univerſities the liberty of a pealing to e againſt 
the Royal authority, and in general have reſtrained. the Ecclefaſtical 
privileges. The, Court has prohibited the importation, of printed 
[linens and cottons, to encourage their own manufactures. The Id 
mines in Andaluſia has been, by.a grant, worked under the direction 
of a company of French merchants; and an order has lately been 
publiſhed, to prevent the ſhips of war of foreign nations from comin 
* the ports of Spain, unleſs forced in by the utmoſt neceſſity, an 
then to depart as ſoon as poſſible, —_ ge ff 64 
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— Portugal is as. mountainous a country as Spain, and 
thoſe mountains are uſually barren rocks ; the chi of them are the 
mountains - which divide Al garva from Ghana ;. thoſe in Tralos 
Montes, and the rock of Liſbon, a: the A hae 
Cape Roca, or Sintra. 


Rivers. ] The 1 in Portugal are, 1. Guadiang. 2. Tajo, or Tagus. 
Mond Douro; and, 5 Daa: 17 All falling into the Atlantie 
wo 8. 1 eir courſe ee 8 : There are, in ſome parts, hot 
ted 2 ** : ; | x . , 
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100 PORTUGAL. 


Promontories or Capes.) 1. Cape Mondego, near the mouth of the 

river Mondego 2. Cape Roca, at the North entrance of the river 

Tajo. 3. Cape Eſpithel, at the South entrance of the river Tajo; 
and, 4. Cape St. Vincent, on the South-Weſt point of Algarva. 


Bays 
ad Lagos Bay in Algarva. (+ 


is reckoned by ſome as a proper retreat for thoſe who are afflicted wi 


22 aner 
Soil and praduce.] The ſoil is not ſo fruitful as that of Spain, nor 

Ale ſo good, thongh they are of the ow ; they bave 
plenty of wine, which is muc 


ſome char cloth, We by | 

(he people; others wear Engliſh cloth or ftuffs 3 bat black bays 

more than any other kind;” | bj es | | 
It is not jraptobable that Por may in a few years find better 


employment for their people than hitherto ; as new,projoRts have lately 2 
been introdpeed amongſt them by the preſent miniſfer which bear hard 219 
2 the Engliſh trade, contrary to the treaties ſubſiſtigg between Th 
the-two nations, + D TY 
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. Traffic.] Portugal has a conſiderable foreign trade; eſpecially with eſta 
Pets ap 125 their wines, ſalt and ban for Ne Me woollen 
. which they furniſh their colonies and ſubjects in 

| Aſia, Africa, and America. Their plantations in Brazil and South 

Ek America are immenſely rich; yielding gold, ſilver, diamonds, ſugar, 

| indigo, Ser, tobacco, train di, Brazil, and other dying woods, 

| ems, and/dtugs. They bave very extenſive [plantations, alſo on the 
| Eaſt and Weſt coaſt of —— bring gold, ivory, 

1 and ſlaves ſufficient to manute their ſugar and tobacen plantations in 
Brazil. They carry on a conſiderable trade alſo wb the Eaſt- Indies, 
Fring full: A eſſed. 

SE TC 7 
__ Theſe ſeveral productions are exchanged for lie m6ft part, for corn, 
Talt-filh, and Tach manufactures as they, at pre AL not power to 
; * of een | Rent eee TR 8 
_ Liſþon is the greateſt port in E , except London and Amſterdam: 
-Opartd and Viana alſo are confiderable parts, as well as St. ve 
| W 
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Malta has likewiſe twenty- 
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where Engliſh ſhips frequently load with ſalt when they are bound to 
Liſbon is ſuppoſed to contain about 200,000 inhabitants; Oporto 
about 50, 00. * FG f R | 
© Conflitution.].. The King of Portugal, as well as the King of Spain, 
is looked upon to be an abſolute Prince: The Cortes or Three Eſtates . 


have Jong ſince fold their part in the Legiſlature. to the Crown, and 
only ſerve to confirm or record ſuch acts of ſtate as the court reſolve 

upon; to declare the next heir t6 the crown, when the King is . 
to nominate him, or to rectify treaties with thoſe foreign Princes, wha 
ſtill eſteem their conſent of any weight. | 8 


Hie Tits.) The King's titles are, King of Portugal and the 
a's, on tifis fide; and beyond the ſeas in Africa, Lord of Guinea, 

of the navigation, — and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 

„ 1 90s 3 oo * a * A . 
In the year 1748, the King of Portugal. was ified Pope, 
with the title of His Moſt Faithful Maths mw + | 4-8 
The eldeſt ſon of Portugal is ſtiled Prince of Brazil. ; 


Arms.) The arms of Portugal are, Argent, five Eſcutcheons Azure, 
laced croſs-wiſe, each charged with as many Beſants as the firſt, placed 
altier-wiſe, and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The Shield bordered 

Gules, charged with ſeven Towers, Or, three in Chief, and two in 

each Flanch. The Creſt is a Crown, Or, under the two Flanches, and 

the Baſe of the Shield a at the end of it; two Croſſes, the firſt 

Flower-de-luce vert, which is for the Order of Avis, and the ſecond 

Pattee Gules, for the Order of Chriſt ;- the Motto is changeable, each 

King aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently theſe words, Pro Rege 

& Grege, (viz.) For the King and the People. | * 

* Nobility.) The degres of nobility are the ſame as in Spain. * 

Orders 7. Knighthood,) Their four Orders of Knighthood are, 1. 

vis. 2. The order of Chriſt. 3. The order of St. James ; 
and, 4. The Knights of St. John; who have all commanderies and 
eſtates annexed to their reſpective orders, as in Spain. The order of 
commanderies in.Portugal. 


Forces] Neither their fleet or land forces are very formidable; they 
are now the moſt inconfiderable of all the maritime powers ; and their 
land forces are the worſt militia in Europe. dl 4 
In 1754 they had only 12 ſhips of war, fitted only as carriers or 
.convoys,: but unprovided for military action: The preſent King ſeems 
diſpoſed to have a more reſpectable marine force, as well as a land one; 
to which he may doubtleſs be led from a reflexion on his inability to 
— his country when it was lately invaded by the Spaniards and 
rend. 1 Nr | 
. | 


2 ver,] The revenues of this crown, ſince the oy of the 
Brazil tis may be equal to thoſe of any Prince in Europe; but 
their forces by-ſea and land are very inconſiderable z-ſo that here the 
common obſervation, that power uſually attends wealth, does not hold. 
-' Taxe.] The cuſtoms and duties on goods exported and imported 
are a conſiderable part of 1 uſually farmed 
272 a . . 3 0 out 
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the Crown from three y 
ruin of the people. Foreign merchandize pay 23 per cent. on impor- 


tation, and fiſh from Newfoundland 25 per cent. Fiſh taken in the 
neighbouring ſeas. and rivers pay 27 per cent. and the tax upon lands 


cattle that are ſold is 10 per cent. The duty on ſnuff alone amounts 


to 50,000 crowns. Beſides which, the King draws. a conſiderable re- 
venue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood, of which the King is 
Grand Mafter. And the Pope, in conſideration of the large ſums he 
draws out of this kingdom on other accounts, gives the king the money 
arifing by ſeveral bulls from the Holy See; as thoſe for granting in- 
dulgences, licences to eat fleſh at times prohibited, &c. And it is 
computed that the royal reuenues, clear of all penſions and ſalaries, 
may amount to three millions five hundred thouſand crowns. The 
nobility are not taxed but upon extraordinary emergencies, and then 
not very high. 1 

Perſens and Habits.) As to their perſons and habits, the Portugueſe 
are not eſteemed 25 perſonable men as the Spaniards : They 0 dot 
conſine themſelves) to wear black clothes as the Spaniards do, but on 
feſtivals appear very brilliant, beth 

In other reſpects there is no great difference between them and their 
neighbours of Spain. 17 tt 

The Portugueſe ladies are ſmall of ſtature and thin, their features 
generally regular; their dreſs coſtly ; and their deportment grave and 
auſtere ; particularly to their ſervants, from whom they exact the moſt 
obſequious homage I; hoy are however reckoned generous, modeſt, 
and witty, The houſes of the 1 nobility are ſumptuouſly fur- 
niſhed, and filled with a number of domeſtics, many of whom have 
ſerved the fathers and grandfathers of their preſent maſters. 
Genius, Cuſtoms, &c.] As to their genius, cuſtoms, diverſions, &c. 
they reſemble thoſe of Spain, of which they were a province. Their 
religion is the ſame, and there are a p 
A Patriarchate has lately been e at Liſbon, which is the onl 
difference between the Eccleſiaſtical Government of Spain an 
Portugal. Ene bai 


| Language. The Portugueſe language does not differ much from that 


of Spain. It is univerſally ſpoken on all the coafts of Africa and Afia, 
as far as China, but mixed with the Lan es of the ſeveral nations 
in that extenſive tract of country. Their Pater Noſter runs thus: 
„j venba a nos ten 
reno, /eia ftita' a tua wotade, afſi nos Ceos, commo na terra. O paono 
de cadatia, dano bo vie wtſtodia. E perdoa nos ſeubor, as neſſas di vida, 
A como nos perdoamos a os 'nofſos devedore;. © E nao not dexes cabir om ten- 
zatio, mas ibra nos do mal. Amen. | * Nie \ a a : 8 
Laws.) The laws of this country are all contained in three vo- 
| — Daodecimo'; and founded on the civil law, and their particular 
e ok Ot ebay an] . 
Religion.) Their religion is Popery in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; and th 
have a Patriareh, as well as Archbiltiops and Biſhops, but all under 
the influence of the Pope: The Patriarch of Liſbon is uſually a Cardi- 
eng one of the moſt bonoaralile families. The 
"SEL | E | hos 


out to three years. The duties are 
very high in Portugal, and could not be advanced without the utter 


rtionable number of Convents, - 
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The Inquiſition reigned here till lately with as great fury as in Spain; 
the — of the Jews, who were compelled —_ $ Chriſtianity, 
are uſually the unhappy ſufferers, on pretence they are not fincere, but 
remain Jews ſtill in their hearts, which occafions great numbers of 
that nation to fly into England and Holland with their effects, Pre- 
tenders to Witchcraft and the Black Art have been alſo frequently 
roaſted with the Jews, at their Auto de Fe, annually: But the power 


of the Inquiſition has, within a few years been much abridged, being 


taken into the hands of the Crown, from the Eccleſiaſtics, and uſed as 
an engine of State. ; | 

Curio/ities.] The Roman Bridge and Aquedy& at Coimbra. An 
Aquedu® over a valley at Alcantara. The Church and Monaſtery near 
Liſhon, where the royal family are buried, is very magnificent. A 
Diamond found in Brafil, efteemed the largeſt in the world, in the 
poſſeſſion of the preſent King. | | 


Archbiſbeprics and Bibeprics.]} The archbiſhoprics are, 1. Lis ox; 
2. BAA; and 3. Epgora. OE few are alſo ten biſhoprics. > 

Univerfitiesr.] The three univerſities ate, 1, Liſbon. 2. Ebora. 
And 3. oe BY | 


| Golo Coans of PORTUGAL, | d. 
The double Moeda new coined — — — 6 10 


— 1 

8 Moeda's as they come to England — — 1 6 9 

| The half and quarter of theſe in proportjon. ; 

uk S1LveR Cozxs or PORTUGAL. I. 6. d. 
The Cruſado, or Ducat — — — m | 
The Patac, or Patagoag —— 0 3 4 

In Portugal, accounts are kept in Rea's, an imaginary coin, a 
thouſand — make e I; . 

+ A Cruſado of filver is 480 Rea's. | - 


REVOLUTIONS axy MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
TAE hiſtory of Portugal js blended with that of Spain, until it 
1 was recovered from the Moors. Alphonſo, fixth King of Leon, 
having made a conqueſt of the Northern Provinces of Portugal, con- 
ſtared Henry of Burgundy, a noble voluntier, in theſe wars, Earl of 
Portugal, anno 2095-3. Alpbonſo, ſon of Henry, aſſumed the title of 

ing · anno 1139; | recovered ſeveral other L from the 
Moors; and his ſucceſſors continued the war with the Infidels, till. 
they had reduced all Portugal. The Cro 
until the reign of Ferdinand, upon whoſe death John his baſtard bro- 
ther uſur l the Throne, anno 1385. This Prince invaded Africa, 

d took the Port Town of Ceuta from the Moors. The Madeira 
IHands, and the Azores or Weſtern Iſlands, alſo were diſcovered in this 
e and added to the kingdom of Portugal, wich the coaſt of Guinea; 
and, after a glorious reigu of near fifty 1 ohn left the Crows to 
his ſon Edward. His o invaded Morocco, and _ 

1 - ö — 
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coaſt of Africa from the Moors. | N 9616 yoh 3 « 
John II. was the firſt Prince who endeavoured to trace out a way to 
the Eaft-Indies, round the coaſt of Africa; leaving no. children, he 
was ſucceeded by his coufin Emanuel, who baniſhed many of the Jews 
and Moors out of Portugal, and compelled thoſe that remained there 
to profeſs Chriſtianity on pain of being made ſlaves, It was in this 
reign that Portugal arrived at the . higheſt pitch of glory, for their 
fleets under the conduct of de Gama firſt the Cape of Good 
Hope, the moſt ſouthern Promontory of Africa, and planted colonies 
in the Eaſt- Indies, -whereby they became ſole maſters of the traffic 
between India and Europe; which was before carried on ee 
Egypt and the Turkiſh dominions, from whence the Venetians, Ge- 


noeſe, and other maritime powers in the Mediterranean, uſed to tranſ- 


rt the Indian merchandize to Europe, and grew immenſely rich and 


powerful by that traffic ; but have declined ever fince the Portugueſe 


ought the-riches of India+to Europe by the way of the Cape. The 


Portugueſe alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of the rich country of Brazil in 


ant: ene, eee eee ee pd 4 By | 

John III. the fon of Emanuel, ſent out a multitude of Miffonaries 
to convert the Eaftern nations, and, among the reſt, the famous Francis 
Zavir, who planted the. Chriſtian religion in India, Perfia, China, and 


Japan, as well as on the coaſt of Africa, where the Portugueſe have 


* 1 


aties to Brazil in America. ü 
His grandſon Don Sebaſtian tranſported a powerful army into Africa, 
at the inſtance of Muley Hamet King of Morocco, who had been de- 


poſed by Muley Molucco; and joining Muley Hamet, they attacked 


the Uſurper with their united forces, but were defeated. Don Se- 
baftian, and moſt of the Portuguefe nobility, together with Muley 
. Hamet, the Gene Prince, being killed in the field of battle. Muley 
Molucco the Uſurper died of a fever the ſame day. Don Sebaſtian 
leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by Cardinal Henry his uncle, the only 
ſurviving male of the Royal Family; and he dying after a ſhort reign 
of two years, Philip II. of Spain poſſeſſed himſelt of the hingdow of 
Portugal, anno 1580, which he claimed in right of his mother, though 
the Braganza family were deemed to have a better title to the Crown. 
Portugal remained under the dominion of Spain fixty years ; durin 
which time the Dutch, having 'ſtiaken” of the Spaniſh yoke, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the beſt ſettlements the Portugueſe had in the Eaſt-[ndies, 
Africa, and America, which the Portugueſe had enjoyed without a 
rival for upwards of an hundred years j but the Portugueſe afterwards 
recovered again the provinces the Dutch had reduced in Brazil, - _ 
Spain being weakened by a long unſucceſsful war with France, and 
the revolt of Catalonia, the Portugueſe alſo revolted;: anno'r640; and 
advanced the Duke of Braganza.to the throne, who, having reigned 
ſixteen years, left two ſons; named Don Alphonſy and Don Pedro, 
and a daughter named Catharine, afterwards married to Charles II. 
King of England. Philip IV. of Spain zexiving his claim te Portugal, 
invaded that kingdom; but the Pertugueſe being ſupported both by 


England and France, obtained a detiſtve victory over the Spaniards at 
Villa Yiciofa, anno 1666, and obliged Philip to Ti jounce all preten- 
- 44 $42. * 13035 of 13 #15 +, Bb) 
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the towns of Tangier, Arzilla, Alcaſſar, and ſeveral others dn the 


fill numerous plantations and ſettlements ; and he ſent other Miſſion - 
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he - Alphonſo, King of Portugal, was very unfortunate in the latter part 
12 of his reign, 


- for — married the Princeſs of Nemours, ſhe and his 
to brother Don Pedro conſpirin _ him, depoſed the unhappy King, 
he and ſent him priſoner into the iſlands of Azores. After which Pedro 
wS$ d a diſpenſation from the Pope, and married his -brother's wife 
ere in his life-time, taking upon himſelf the adminiſtration of the govern= 
his ment in his brother's name till he died, anno 1683, and then Don 
— Pedro cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King, and governed in his own 
name. | by Wes - | v4 J 

ies In the firſt war between the Confederates and France, which com- 
fic menced anno 1689, Portugal ſtood neuter. In the ſecond war, the 
gh Portugueſe came into the Grand Alliance, anno 1703, on the follow- 
Je- ing conditions, viz. That the Archduke Charles (who had been pro- 
nſ- claimed King of Spain by the Emperor wo. yr his father) ſhould come 
ind over to Portugal with 12,000 Engliſh and Dutch troops: That the 
cle ſame maritime powers ſhould take into their Pay 13,000 Portugueſe, 
The and fit out a large fleet to protect the coaſt of Portugal. And King 
in Charles was accordingly convoyed to Portugal by the Confederate fleet, 

with the Forces agreed on ; but there was not a third part of the horſes. 
ries vided for remòunting the Engliſh Cavalry, as they had promiſed. 
cis hey inſiſted alſo, that the forces of the maritime powers ſhould be 
and commanded by every Governor of a province through which they hap- 
ave — — march, and that the Portugueſe forces ſhould take the right- 
on- 


of the Allies. Nor would they ſuffer the Engliſh and Dutch to 
remain in one body, but they were 4 perſed in their defenceleſs fron- 
tier towns, where they were frequently made priſoners by the enemy. 
Whereupon Duke Scomberg, General of the Englifh, deſired to be re- 
called, and the Earl of Galway, another Engliſh General, was ſent over 
in his room, who ſubmitted to all the indignities the Portugueſe were, 
—— to impoſe upon the forces of the maritime powers; and, as the 
tugueſe did not bring into the field half the forces they had en- 
gaged to furniſh, and their, horſe uſually ran away, (as they did at 
Almanza without ſtanding a charge) this proved a very unfortunate war 
on the fide of Portugal. * | | hs 
Don Pedro dying anno 1706, was ſucceeded by his ſon Don John 
his late Majeſty, in the firſt year of whoſe reign the battle of Almanza 
was loſt. And Don John dying in 1750, was ſucceeded by his ſon; 
Don Joſeph his preſent Majeſty. in ns | 
September 3, 1760, the King was attacked and wounded by a num- 
ber of. aſaſſins, in a ſolitary place near Belem, as he was returning to 
Liſbon ; for which ſome of the chief nobility were ſoon after condemned 
and executed; and it having been found that the Jeſaits were con- 
cerned in this conſpiracy, they were baniſhed out of every part of tho 


and —_— dominions;  ; © | |; 
and As the preſent King of Portugal has no ſon, and as the Portugueſe are 
ned extremely Jealous of their falling under the dominion of -any foreign 
dro, Prince, the King's eldeſt daughter was, June 7, 1760, married to Don 
II. Pedro, her pwn uncle, the Kin 's younger brother, by virtue of a 
gal, Gipenſarion from the Pope; and, the 19th of Auguſt 1761, the Prin- 
b ceſs was brought to bed of a ſon, ſtiled Prince of Beyra. 

Is at” June, 1762.] War was declared by France and Spain jointly, againſt 


Portugal; and ſoon after the Britiſh ſuctours arrived in that kingdom, 
ba a FS X21 3 ö & . | 12 amounting 
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anounting to 8000 men. The Ring of Portugal bad given the ſupreme 
command of his s to the — Lippe Buckebourg, an — 
of diſtingniſhed abilities, who had directed the "artillery of the Britiſh 
army in Weſtphalia during the whole courſe of the war. The Engliſh 
auxiliaries were conducted by Lord Tyrawley and the Earl of Loudon. 
But the former, diſpuſted at the behaviour of the Court of Liſbon, and 
greatly diſappoi in his Qations of the exertions they had pro- 
miſed to make of their own forces, deſired, ſoon after his arrival, to 
be recalled, and was ſucceeded in command by the Earl of Loudon, 
who, in conjunction with the Count de Lippe, reſolved to begin the 


3 t delay. e 

TF © Spaniſh forces confiſtiog of 58 battalians and 45 ſquadrons di. 
vided 'into three unequal corps, entered Portugal; and on one fide 
Don made themſelves maſters of Miranda, Braganza; | Chaves, and 
the adjacent country in 'Fralos Montes, and ſeemed as if they intend- 


ed to take in Oporto, a place of conſequence, on account of its com- 


mercial connections with Britain. 


Another corps of about 8000, after ravaging the country about 
* 


Almeida, beſieged this place in form, havin n joined 8000 
— — e tharies ; and the garriſon, after holding out a month, 
italated. "\ | | 


I be army of Portugal was at firſt unable to do more than harraſs the | 
enemy in their march through a barren country rendered almoſt im- 


able by ſteep mountains and narrow paſſes, until the Count de Lippe 
( German nobleman of great merit and experience, whom his moſt 
ichſul Majeſty had placed at the head of his land forces) had intro» 
duced a regular diſcipline among the Portygueſe, by properly mixing 


with them the Britiſh troops, w behaviour the Count hoped they 
would be induced to imitate. | * 


Towards the latter end of July, the Count detached Brigadier Bur- 
dyne, from the ſtrong camp in Beira, with a competent force to take 
alencia d'Alcantara, a Spaniſh town on the frontiers of Portugal, 

where a confiderable ine was formed ; which, by the activity, 
Kill, and courage of the Brigadier, fell into his hands, and he returned 
to the camp, which the Count was ſoon obliged to remove, to prevent 
the enemy from penetrating further into Eftremadura, which the ſeem- 
ed to intend by their march to Caſtel Branco. 


In the beginning of October, the enemy tried to paſs the Tagus at 


Villa Velha; but the judicious diſpoſitions formed by the Count de la 
Lippe, together with the vigilance of Lord Loudon and Brigadier 
Borgoyne, rendered all the attempts of the Spaniards fruitleſs ; this, 
with the approach of winter, induced them to fall back to the frontiers 
of Spain, and put an end to a ſucceſsleſs campaign, and to agree to a 
peace they were afterwards forced into through the ſucceſs of the Britiſh 
arms: And thus was the deſirution of the Lingdom of Portugal pre- 
vented by the ſpirited-afliftance of Britain. 
It might be thought that this ſignal protection, joined to the many 
obligations which Portugal ſtood ;odebied to England, would have pour 
at leaſt all the advantages in commerce to her (ICY: which 
had been ſtipulated in treaties : But the contrary of this has „ ane 
for by a multitude of captious and vexatious orders, the Britiſh trade 
and privileges have been much cogſtrained. While thoſe of other 


nations, even the people engaged in attempting the ruin of the _ 
. ö | . ? * 


; 


of Portugal, have bad favours, due to the Engliſh, publicly heaped 
them; and the alliance with Auſtria, in the year 1768, adds to 
e ſtrength of the family compact, formed. to increaſe the power of 
the Houſe of Bourbon. os 
Preſent State.] The-ciyil government of Portugal exactly reſembles 
that of Spain. The court of Liſbon affects to conform itſelf to that of 
Madrid, or rather to ſhew that ſhe is no way inferior to her neighbour. 
Others obſerve, that the Kings of Portugal do in reality look upon 
themſelves as the only rightful Sovereigns of all Spain, and therefore 
chuſe to imitate the cuſtoms of that country; they affirm, that the fe- 
males of Caſtile cannot transfer the ſucceſſion to a foreign Prince by 
marriage, and conſequently the Princes of the Houſe of Portugal, who 
ire not deemed foreigners, ought to have ſucceeded to the Crown of 
Spain, when the male branch in that kingdom became extinct. F 
Nov. 1, 1756.] The wealthy and flouriſhing city of Liſbon was, 
by a — Ie ke earthquake, laid level with the ground: Near 30,000 
of the inhabitants were buried in the ruins; and thoſe who remained, 
with the Court itſelf, were reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs and miſery. 
A terrible war a. 109 followed this convulſion of nature, and com- 
pleted the ruin of the capital of Portugal. 2 
As ſoon as an account of this melancholy accident arrived ia Eng- 
—_ the Parliament voted the King 100,0001. for the relief of the 
St. Ubes, not far from Liſbon, was alſo deftroyed. - 
The ſhocks continued for ſeveral days after, and were felt in moſt 
parts of Europe. And the waters were agitated in many places in a 
moſt ſurpriſing manner. * * | | | * 
The cities of Fez and Morocco alſo received confiderable — 
from the ſevere ſhocks they had in thoſe parts, where numbers of the 
habitants were likewiſe deſtroyed. © ial 
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FRANCE 


b. Parts. _$Subdivifion., Chief towns. 
Amſenole {+4055 , 1 Amiens een nd 
e e 
+ = Vermandois Ist. Quintim an 
5 i 3 © 4 Peronne \, | - 
-$ 1] ., { Ponthieu | Abbeville SA} | 
12 i 5 1 | gen EYE =: 
3-3 7 res = Ardre a ; 
SI þ ee Country Calais, Creſly, Guiſucs | 
aj REC =: Ip. 
— 18 aux | e 7 
— 12 Evreux | Evrenx 52 
> | Bray | Gourny | 4 38 
2 Caen „e - b 
Lifieux * Liſieux | | 2 
>. Bayeux Bayeux 182 = 
1. 8 Goutantin Coutance 1J2 38 
| Averanches Avranche Ai. E 
i | Seez 5 e E 
| Alenſon $2 Alenſon 


-—Ifands, Guernſey, Jerſey, and Alderney, ſubje& to Great Britain. 
Towns from whence Engliſh Noblemen take their titles, F= 1 
or Albermarle, and Granville. 71 


[4 
. TY of * 1 


y 1 nn 
| Champaigne Proper | —.— end 924 
2 Segel . Sens 4 K 
T Brie * I Provins 
4. FRemois 62 | . Rheims 
. + 4 Rethelois - | - TRethel | 
| . High Champaigne, or St. Dix | 
94 Perchois | „ 
> Chalanois [ Chalens 
Valage 1 Jomvis. $ 
2 Ille of France — Paris | 
wr | $: [ Valois ' Sent, Creſpy y 
5 | | Vexin Francois Pontoiſe 
tz, 2 Beauvoifin 
35 | 
vo 
8 2 : 
£ — by 
['E Mantois As. Ir 
Gaſtenois, Part 


| Palaces Verſailles, Marli, Fontainbleau, and St. Germains. 


oi. 8 


Prov. 


Nantois 79 
Brieux 5 
St. Malo 

Dole 


Vannes 
Triguer 
St. Pol de "RE 


Quimper Corentin 


| 


1 
Rennes 445 


* 


* 


St. Malo 


r * A * OE 
Chief to. Port towns. 
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12 agar - | 
—_— 
Brieux 


Dole n 
Vannes 


N Breſt 
FL Breſt. _ ©: 


| : | Idands, Uſhant, — and and ol, Moortier. 


hs, 


Port- 


or Blayet, and Port 


T'Orient, 


: . 
W. * — tem — 


a 
— wt 
on 


© [ Orleanois, Proper.” 


Blaſois 
Tourain | 
Anjou 
Nivernois 
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— —_— —— 


Vendoſmois 


Li - 
a = 


_ "— "x 


8. of the Loire N. of Loire On the Loite 


- 
Maine | 
Perthe 222 
— * „„ 4 „ 
Beauce - 


i 


fi Fagent L wi 8 


Orleans dab hs 
Blois 2 
Tours 
Augers WEE | 
Beaufort, from whence 
the Duke of Beaufort 
takes his title. 
Nivers _—_ 
Mans 


Chartres 
Vendoſme 


_ | Poitiers 


Lucon * 
Angouleſme "TENT 
Rochelle, Rochefort 


the 
| takes his. title of Duke 
in France. 


Aubigui, from Wwhence 
uke of Richmond 


— T 
o . 


- Bourges 
G. is Part Moutargis 
/ Other great towns, Saumur. 
a | Iſlands, omg: Ree, and Oye- = 
5 Lionois Proper _ Lions 55 * 
4 Beajolos 225 Beauſen | | 
3 Forez Feurs PILE 
8 | { Auvergne Higher. ( lermont 
7 | Þ J Auvergne Lower... St. Flour | 
IE] Bourbotinois .. | Bourbon, Archiban hes 
4 Marche  _ ;- 3 5 
A. % LF 17 > 
L // 2X 5 


DoavpDmneae 


Lanonedoe | 


L'Orient. 


. and 


Prove 
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Beziers | 


Velay 


Prov. Parts. VAR. 169 
C Aix Aix 
Riez Riez in 
Senez — | | 8 
Digne — 2 | 
Arles | Arles on the Rhone: | | Z 
+ Marſeilles | Marſeilles ) | 
I Thoulon | Thoulon 8 
8 © | Frejus Frejus K SY 
3 Grace Grace 1 5 
> 3 \ Vence | Vence . 
2 | 2 | Glandeve | | Glandeve 2 
A | Siſteron © = _ oY May 1. 
Apt Apt | 3 
f Forcalguir IE 2 Fm 
Venaiſſin | Avignon 9 ſubject to 5 
I Aarpentras | ets as, the Pope. 7 
4 Orange Orange on the Rhone, 
L | | now ſubje& to France. 
. Porquerollos, Porteros, 2 St. 1 And St. 
Margaret. 
Thoaloſan | Thoulouſe 
„ Albigeous Alby = 
— 8 — 2 — — 
| ouflillon erpignan | 
3 O Lauragais — | 
214 Narbonne Narbonne , 


g rr Gevaud 
| 1.3 ons Pam 


Guienne OO | 


Agenois 
Rovergne 


Santoign Saintes 5 | 
rt Perigeux 2 | 
Limoſin Limoges | 11 
Querey Cahors. E. 24s 
PER, Augh or Aux 
< | L'Elands D*Acq's or Dax 
Albert Albert : 
Condomois Condom | 
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Sabdiwifſons. Chief towns 


| Bayonne | 


Mats 5 | 


* woe |} fon 
: 
Pas, 4 wa 


* 


St. ** 
| Mauleong 
Pau 
Tarbe 
. St. Lizir. 
| View bow — = — Vienne f 1 
TV — 112 Valence on the Rhone 
n 8 on the Ifore 
- , oa 4% 
1 400 92 Seb 
2 Diois : 
The Baronies 4 4 
St. Paul Tricaſtin St. Paul 
Brianconois * bo Brrancon 
| ſDijonois ,.. Grant Dijon 
Autunois | Autyn 
8 Chalanois. Chalons 0n the Se 
| 7 Auxois ths Semur 
= nrerois A . 
13 harolois -Charolles 
A | Briennois Semur 4 
N Maccinoiis Macon 
15 The Mountains | — 
| E C1. Bailage of Dole | 3 
8 1. 0 | 1 4 
| 3 Bailage of Amont "4 _ | a 
[ f | 3- Bailage of Avi 4 * 1-40 16 
50 Breſte Bourgh 
Ba! Beugey Belle 2. 1D WET 
Gex Jex 0 
| © | Dombes Proper | Trevoux 
5 | Montbelliard * Montbelliard, ſubjea to the 
8 — Danke of Wirem beg 
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Prov. Partss 8 Subdivifions 1 Chief towns. 
1 8. Bailage of Nancy r 
Vau 3p Mirecourt . 
| Vaudrevange _| Vaudrevauge, Sarlois, and 
. ase 4 Sarbruc 41 
ailage of Bar- le Due Bar. le Due 
r St. Michael Michael on the Maeſe 
Pontamouſon Pontamouſon on the Moſelle 
de | r Weſt Fe 
ets ets <a. £32 
beer Ter Jen the Moſele | 
Verdun ; Verdun on the Maeſe. 
T "1 BO SESA 
1 Hagenau 
Lower Alſace ort Lewis 
WF * | | Weiffenburg 
867. 215 43704 1 Landan' © 
2 War — — n 
j Upper Alſace : * Munſter ö 
4 13 6399 Murbach 
5 x 2 — 4 
* I L WF F. 4 Hunnin gen. 
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1 ll divide France from Italy. 2. The 
Pyrenees, which divide France from Spain. 3. Vauge, which divides 
Lorrain from Burgundy and Alſace. 4. 
Franche Comte from Switzerland, 5. Th 


HH i) 
N . 


Mount Jura, which divides 


e Cevennes in the province of 


Languedoc; and, 6. mount Dor, in the province of Auvergne. 
Rivers.) 1. The Rhone, which riſes in Switzerland, runs 8. W. ta 
Lyons, and thence runs due 8. dividing Dauphine and Provence from 
Languedoc, and falls into the Mediterranean below Arles, receiving 
the river-Soane at Lyons, and the Iſere and Durance in its paſſage. 
2, Garonne, which riſes in the Pyrences, runs N. W. and falls into 
the Bay of Biſcay below Bourdeaux, receiving the rivers Lot and 


onne. | 
3. Charante, which 
into the 


| iſes In Limolb, and, running weltvard, fails 
Bay of Biſcay, towards Rochfort. — weltwa | rd 


4+ Loire, which, -rifing in the Ceyennes, runs N. and afterwards 
of Biſcay below Nantz, after a 


w. by Orleans, falling into the B 


courſe of near 5;00 miles, receiving in its 


the Vienne, the Little Loire, the Sarte, an 


5- Seyne, 
Rouen, falli 
In its 


6. The-Rhi 
vides Alface 


ſage the Aller, the Cher, 
Ind the vx 7 


Mayenne. 


which riſes in Burgundy; and runs N. W. by Paris and 
g into the Engliſh channel at Havre de Grace, receiving 
ſſage the Yonne, the Aube, the Marne and Oyſe. 
ne, which riſes in Switzerland, and running N. W. di- 
from Suabia, being = boundary between the 


territories 
of 


* 
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of France and Germany towards the Eaſt, and continyjug: its courſe 
N. through the Netherlands, there divides itſelf into ſtreams, 
your the Moſelle and the Sarte in its paſſage. . 

7. The Macſe or Meuſe, which riſes. in Champaigne, jd running 
N. throug h Lorrain and the Netherlands, falls into the German ſea 


below the Pie having received the Sambre at Namur. 

9. The Schelde, which, ring on the confines of Picardy, runs N. E. 
through the Netherlands, and then 13 falls into the German 
ſea at the Ne 3 Walcheren, receiving Lis at Ghent, and the 
ow 
e Saone, which runs N. W. throu icardy, and falls into 
the En liſh channel below Abbeville. | * 4 : y 

10. Var, which riſes in the Alps,” and runs S. dividing France from 
Italy, falls into the Mediterranean W. of Nice. 

11. Adour runs fram E. to W. through Galeajgyts: and falls, into the 
Bay of Biſcay below 505 e. 


Ports, bays, and capes.] 


Scarpe þ 


rinci rtz and bays arg the 
of Calais and — in * 5 * IT The por 
of Dieppe in Normandy... rts of Havre de Grace, Hopfleur, and 
Harfleur, at the mouth of the eyne, and the capital town and yort of 
Rouen, higher 0 the fun river. The ports of Cayen, Bayeux, Cher- 
burg, Coutance Avranches, with 1 capes of * and La 
Hogue, are in Hy one ame proyinces. . 

The harbours or bays: of St. Maloes, Brieux, Tregeur, Morlaix, 
. Audiern, Port Orient, Port Louis, Vannes, ang Nantz, in 
Bretany. 

The ports of Rochelle, Rochfort, in Aunis, Bourdeaux and Bayonne 
in Guienne and Gaſcon - - 

The ou or bays of Narbonne and Befliers in Langedot; and the 
* 0 Marſeilles, Toulon, and Antibes, in Provenge.  ' 


Th of Fr 
wil de, eee ee 


Sail al grocer] It produce pram: N wipe, and gil, and 
almoſt every thing deſirable in there A not ſuch p lenty of 
corn and good pal we as in En gs x th famner ba heats in many places 

** up the graſs, and 8 the ks a ſandy deſert; 
but the Fe 5500 in fruit, who has à mare delicious flavour 
urs. South of France, about Manipelier, | has the reputation af 

eing de mol healthy air in Europe, men from every nation 1& 
ſorting thither, when 1 they find themſelves indiſpoſed. . 

Animal;.] The animals are the 22 with thoſe of England, except 
wolves and chamois * on their mountains 3 but neither the harſes, 

or neat cat an chat * the Bag ſa — 1 The woo! of their ſheep i 
med 174 San. at al but their EY goats | hay 

ſkin are gf the 

— . rincipal manufaQtures are wn, lace, came 

— Fs — 2 5 855 — 2 
m 15 er, hard -ware, viz. gun 3, word - bla 0 
arms, rl — "Papers wy en and other | "baderdeſbe 


Graff.) 


ere thoſe of Champaign 


"vr 4 in parliament, 


- 
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. Trafh 
and the 
in the Engliſh channel to the-Baltit and the North, is very great, 
t in none they have ſycceeded more, than in that of ſugar, which 
they have in a manner monopolized : Their fiſheries alſo are very conſi- 
derable, eſpecially'on tue coaſt of Newfoundland, and formerly at 


e Breton. And they have had of late a great ſhare in the Herrin 
Fithery on the coaſt of Britain and Shetland. 


Conſtitution.) As to the conſtitution of the government, it 
from their "hiſtory, that they were a free people, until the reign of 
Lewis XIII; every province almoſt had its parliament, without 
whoſe concurrence no affairs of conſequence were tranſacted. They 
are obliged chiefly to Cardinal Richlieu for the deſtruction of that con- 
ſtitution, and rendering France an abſolute monarchy in the reign of 
Lewis XIII. | The females, by their Salique law, are never ſuffered to 
aſcend the throne. 00: 0 
Hing tithes. ] The French King ſtiles himſelf Lewis, by the Grace 
of God, King of France and Navarre. The Pope, in his Bull, gives 
him the title of Eldeſt Son of the Church; and the Moſt Chriſtian King, 
a he is ſtiled by foreigners ; but his ſubjects, in writing or ſpeaking 
of him, call him, the King, or his Majeſty only ; and, in ſpeaking to 
him, give him the appellation of Sire. 10 3 1 
Arms.) The arms of France are three flowers de lis, Or, in a field 
azure, by two angels, in the habits of Leyites, having each 
of them a banner in his hands, with the ſame arms ; the-crelt is an 
crown; the whole under a grand azure pavilion, ſtrewed with 
de lis, Or, and ermins, and over it -a: cloſe crown with a 
double flower de lis, Or; on the ſides of it are flying ſtreamers, on 
which are written the words uſed in battle, Montjoy, St. Dennis; 
and above them, on the Royal banner, or Oriflame, Lilia non /aborant 
Nebility.) The nobility of France confiſts of four degrees; 1. That 
of the Princes of the Blood. 2. The higher nobility. 3. The ordin 
nobility; and, 4. The nobility lately made. He is denominated 
RE Vs Blood, who ſtands next the crown after' the King's 


The — Counts, Peers of - ag 5 Princes of the 
„ have the precedence among igher nobility. Antiently 
there were but fix Ecclefiaſtic and In Lay Hoon ; three of the Eccle- 
laſtics were Dukes, c. the Archbiſhop of Rheims, and the Biſhops - 
of Langres and Leon; the other three Ecclefiaſtics were Counts, viz. 
the B of Beuvois, the Biſhop of Chalons, and the Biſhop of 
r The three La were the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Duke of Normandy, and the Duke of Guienne; and the three Counts 
| ſe of C e, Flanders, and Thoul6uſe : The Lay- 
9 been re- united to the crown, except Flanders, which 
a has another Sovereign; and the Kings of France have fince - 
created many Dukes, Counts, and Peers, without limiting them to 
any certain number; aud theſe take place according as they are re- 


Knight} | 


2 foreign trade to Italy and Turkey from Marſeilles 
jonth of France; and from Nantz, St. Maloes, and other 
ports in the Weſt of France, to the Weſt and Eaſt Indies; and from the 


Iz 
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Kii N The Knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt alſo are 
4 with the higher nobility ; as alſo the Governors of Provinces, 
and Lieutenants-General. | 25 = it i 
I be three orders of knighthood in France, are the order of St. Mi. 
chael, the order of the Holy Ghoſt, and the order of St. Lewis. The 
order of St. Michael was inſtituted in the year 1 $59 BY Lewis XI. in 
honour of St. Michael the archangel, and confi of 36 Knights at 
firſt, but has ſince been enlarged to ioo. It is not eſteemed very ho. 
nourable at preſent; only is is — a N be admitted of 
this Order; before he receives that of the Holy Ghoſt. 
The order of the Holy Ghoſt was inſtituted, in 1578, by Henry III. 
ing of France and Poland. This order is compoſed of 100, perſons, 
without including the Sovereign, and is conferred on the Princes of the 
Blood, Peers, and other great men of the firſt qualit. | 
The order of St. Lewis was inſtituted in the year 1693; by Lewis XIV, 
and was —— purely for the encouragement of the Generals and 
Officers of the army. ond 2:7 bene 
Force.] The forces of France, in time of peace, are about 200, ooo, 
and in time of war 400, ooo, beſides à formidable fleet of men. of war; 
they had not leſs than 100 ſhips of the line in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
But their Royal Navy was almoſt deſtroyed in the late war. Their Royal 
Navy, at preſent, may amount to near 100 ſhips, of which about two 
thirds are line of battle ſhips. sss. 
' Revenues. ] The ordinary revenues of the crown amount to between 
ſeven and eight millions ſterling, and they are enlarged at pleaſure, by 
'raifing the value of the coin. Compounding tate: bills, or debentures, 
and other arbitrary meaſures. For, after the long war in the beginning of 
the preſent century, the crown oof, France was indebted about 100 mil- 
lions ſterling ; and yet the Regent, (in their: preſent King's minority) 
within about four years, reduded their debt to about 17 millions: But 
as this was done by altering the value of their money. and by other 
acts of deſpotiſm, ſuch a reduction of the debt was a breach of the 
national honour; not much unlike the bankruptcy of a profligate: And 
ſince the end of the late war, they being reduced to nearly the above- 
mentioned circumſtances, a method, almoſt ſimilar to th farmer, has 
been lately taken, to render the revenue leſs incumbered. 
1 The uſual method of raiſing taxes is by the Taille, or 
land-tax. WB. $0200 109 0 bag cout 
The Taillon, which the nobility. are obliged to pay as well as the 
commons, is only another land-tax.' + 7 
By aids, which we call cuſtoms on merchandize. . | (| - 
By gabels, which is a tax upon fallt. 
| By a capitation or poll; tax. 20 gn ver 4465] o 
By che tenths of eftates and employment. 
By the ſale of all offices of juſtic. 
By a tenth, or free giſt of the cl eng. 
Ide court have lately required the clergy to give in the fall value of 
cheir eſtates, that — way judge what proportion their ſree gift beass 
to the taxes paid S ieren boo 02009) en 5 
Lal. by eo ions and forfeitu re. 
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. Perſons and Habits.) The French are of a low ſtature, and ſlighter 
make than ſome of their neighbours, but well-proportioned, nimble, 
and active: Their complexion indeed is not much admired, but the 
ladies never fail to mend it with paint. As to their habits, the 
change their faſhions almoſt as often as the Moon changes, in whic 
they are imitated by the Beay Monde in England, and therefore they 
need no deſcription ; But it ſhould be obſerved, that the cloaths of 
both ſexes, and their ornaments, are at leaſt one third cheaper. 
Genius and Temper.) They are in general a pay ſprightl K 
ſeldom dejected by 422 but oſually Ae Fange in de 
loweſt circumſtances ; they ate however extremely vain, looking on 
the nations round them as little better than ſavages. It muſt however 
be confeſſed, that, of late years, the French (above the lower ranks of 
their people) have entertained a more favourable opinion of their neigh- 
bours, whom they have found to be their ſuperiors in many things, 
and ſcarcely inferior to them in the knowledge of any thing really 
uſeful.” In comteſy and good breeding, as it is called, they. ſeem to 
exceed other, people, but nothing more is meant 'by all their cringes 
and flattery, than to recommend themſelves to the eſteem of the world. 
They are pretty much ſtrangers to ſincerity and real friendſhip ; and 
though no. men ſubmit to adverſe fortune with a better grace, or a& 
their parts in Jow life with more decency, they are intolerably inſolent in 
proſperity, and extremely litigious. Their nation is ſeldom at reſt, 
peel invading and inſulting their neighbours, and, when they 
have no foreign wars, they fall upon one another at home: We ſeldom 
find a gentleman without a law - ſuĩt; and they were perpetually engaged 
in dyels as well as law-ſuits, until Lewis XIV. put a ſtop to that bar- 
haroys cuſtom. | 
Their women enjoy great freedoms here; the men are ſeldom tor- 
mented with jealouty,. but, on the contrary, introduce their wives 
yato all companies, and are proud of ſeeing them admired and courted 
but if their women make a tolerable figure when they are dreſſed and 
abroad; chey cannot be much commended for their modeſty or clean- 
lineſs at home. Baſhfulneſs is eſteemed a moſt -unpardonable fault 
among the French ladies. Sy 


* Diverfions.] The yſual diverſions of the French are either plays, 
gaming, walking, or taking the air in coaches. They have two kinds 
of play-houſes, one for opera*s, and another for comedies. ' They are 
given to gaming ; but games of mere hazard are prohibited: Great 
art of the the time of the people of quality is taken up in viſiting in 
eir coaches, In the evening they rake the air in the coarſe, which 
conſiſts of three pleaſant walks of trees along the banks of the river 
Seine. Thoſe, who have a mind to take the air further out of town, 
drive to the Bois de Bologne, or the Bois de Vincennes ; and, as Paris 
gh a round form, it is but a little way to the fields from any part of - 
cown.. „none 8 N ö | | 8 
About eight or nine o'clock in the evening moſt of the coaches re- 
turn to the gates of the Tuilleries, where the 'company light, and walk 
in the fine gardens'of that palace, oo | * A Aoi 
The French nobility and gentry, or nobleſſe, learn to dance, fence, 
and ride the great horſe; and hunting is their principal rural diverſion, 
do. A French genile- 
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man, when he hunted, uſed to provide himſelf with a: heavy pair of 
jack boots, a huge war ſaddle, and a monſtrous curb bridle, as if he 
was to charge an enemy, rather than ride after a timorous hare or deer; 
but theſe gentlemen rather went to ſee the game killed than Hunted : 
| This is the buſineſs of the huntſmen, who call their Lords to ſee the 
| me deſtroyed, when they have brought it into tojls, or direct them 
| to proper ſtations, where they may take a view of the chace now and 
— * But the gentlemen have now left off this clumſy manner of 

hunting. | | . nk 


Antiquities and curiofities.] The moſt remarkable curiofities in France 
are a ttiumphal arch almoſt entire, at Orange, another a Rheims; an 
amphithcatre at Niſmes almoſt entire; and a magnificent bridge twelve 
miles from thence, conſiſting of three ſtories of arches above one ano- 
ther, the laſt of which was an aqueduct. There is alfo a temple of 
Diana till remaining near Niſmes. There are the remains of Roman 
aqueducts in ſeveral parts of France, and a Roman oven of granate 
at Arles in Provence, fifty-two feet high, and ſeven in diameter at the 
baſe, all of one ſtone. The royal cake? or canal of Lariguedoc, which 
preſerves the communication between the Ocean arid Mediteranean, 

ing 10s miles in length, is*one of the greateſt works of this age, 

n and finiſhed by Lewis XTV, carried over the mountains and val- 
lies, and even through a mountain in one place. The palace of Ver- 
bem was another of the works of Lewis XIV. eſteemed the moſt 
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beautiful and magaibicent alace in Eyrope ; and the places or ſquares 
| n Paris, uniformly built of hewn ſtone, may well be reckoned amon 
tze Curioſities of France. Take the whole city of Paris Mus, it 
one of the — and moſt beautiful cities in Europe: We no-where 
meet with ſuch a number of noblemen's palaces, elegantly Mu among 
which that of Luxemburg is uſually eſteemed the Tae This city is 
about fifteen miles in circymference, and contains upwards of fix hun» 
dred-thouſand people. n pz Yer 
Language.] The language of France is a mixture of Latin and High 
Dutch, 8 (the lad of which was introduced by the — 
but the Latin ſtill prevails moſt. It has been very much improved an 
reſined by the academy at Paris of late years, and is ſpoken in moſt of 1 
the courts in Europe. The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: | 
Nefrre pere qui ef au ciel, ton nom ſoit /anttifie ; ton regne vienne, ta volunte I 
oit feit fur le terre comme dans te ciel; donne nous & Paytnir chaque jour 
notre pain © pardonne nous nas offences comme nous pardonnes & 272 2 
ont offences ; ne nous mets pas dans la tentation, mais delivre nous du mal; 
puiſſſus le rene, la puiſſance, & la glorie tappartienne pour jamais. Amen. 
. Religion.) The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, fincc the Proteſtants 
| have been ſuppreſſed, as they were in 1684; but they never would ad- 
mit the Inquiſition here: And the Pope's Supremacy was rejected until 
the preſent reign: But, according to the conſtitution Unigenitus, the 
Pope's Supremacy ſeems/now to be eſtabliſned, and every Ecclefiaſtic is 
abliged to ſubſeribe that conſtitution; though every parliament op- 
15 this meaſure with great warmth, as well as the At pre- 


ſent their prieſts refuſe to adminiſter the ſaerament to thoſe that do not 
bierihe the conſtitution Unigenitus, which adyances the. Pope's power 


1 above at of the Crown, and the King takes the of the prieſt 
en his own prerogative, hich the ferera pulument of to 


FS. 
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Zealots: And the Proteſtants, of which there are many in the Southern 
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kingdom addrefling his majeſty againſt, the parliament of Paris was 
baniſhed ; and it is expected this will occafion a breach between the 
Clergy and Laity ; however, a reformation in religion is not likely to 
be ſoon brought about ; becauſe the French Gergy iin * are very 
tenacious of the Papal decrees in matters of faith : And in ſome parts, 
ay are ſuch extreme bigots, that the ſecular power has been moſt 
barbarouſly proſtituted to gratify the mere ſuſpicions of ſome heated 


Provinces, frequently experience the effects of the power of a clergy mo 
warmly efpouting the execution of the ſevereſt penalties denounced 
Ce, | Wn FILM 
The number of people in France, before the tion and ex- 
pulfion of the Proteſtants, was computed at twen millions, but how 
there are not more than fifteen milhans, their continual wars, as well 
as perſecutions, having very much leſſened their numbers. 


Archbiſhoprics. Biſhoprics Suffrages. 
1. Lyons. Autun, Langres, Macon, Chalons, 
2. S2ns. Trois, Auxerre; Nevers. | 
3. Paris. 7 Chartres, Orleans, Meaux. 


. - FP Soiſſons, Leon, Chalons, Noyons Beauvois; 2 
4. Runs. ä — — oyons, , 


5: Diva, | 1 3 Averanches, Seen, 2 
" — Mans, Angiers, Rennes, Nantes, Cornouaille, 
6. Tours. IJ Vannes, St. Malo, St. Brien, Triguier, St. Paul 


de Leon, Dole. 
Clermont, Limoges, St. Fleur, La Puy, Tulle. 
Ciaaſtres, Mende, Rodez, Cahors, Vahors. 
Poictiers, Saintes, Angouleſme, Perigeux, 
Agen, Condom, Sarlat, Rochelle, Lucin. 
Acquis, Aire, Bazas, Bayonne, Comminges, 
Conſerans, Lectour, Meſcar, Oleron, Tarbes. 
| Pamieres, Mirepoiz, Montauban, Labour, St. 
11. Tzovrovsz. L avout, F Rieux. a l : 
Carcaſſione, Alet, Beziers, Adge, Lodeve, 
Montpelier, Niſmez, Uſez,St. Pons, Perpignan 
' Marſeilles, Orange, St. Paul de Chateau, 


7. BouncEs. 
8. ALBY. 


9. BOoURDEAUX. 


10. Aven. 


22. Naxzonxx. 


13. ARLES, Thoulon. 
14. 411. Apt, Reiz, Frejus, Gap, Siſteron. 
ig. Vienns, Valence, Die, Grenoble, Viviers, Maurienne. 
16. Bus axnson. Beclay, Baſil, Lauſanne in Switzerland. | 
| 17. Elisxvxn. Digne Glandeve, Vence, Senez, Grace, Nice. 
The Archbiſhop of Lyons is Count and Primate of France. 


The Archbiſhop of Sens is Primate of France and Germany. 
The Archbiſhop of Paris is Duke and Peer of France. 
The Archbiſhop of Rheims is Duke and Peer. | 
Rn | And 
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And the Archbiſhop of Rouen is Primate of Normandy. ' | 
The Univerſities of. France are 18, viz.) 1. Paris. 2. Orleans. z. 
Rheims. 4. Poictlers. 5. Bourdeaux. 6. Angiers. 7. Nantz. 
Caen. 9. Bourges. 10. Montpelier. 11. Cahors. 12. Valence. 13. 
Aix. 14. Avignon. 15. Dole. 16. Perpignan. 17. Pont à Monſon. 
13. Orange. | | 0 aps 

Academies.) Beſides theſe, ſeyeral Academies are erected, as the 
academy Francois ; the royal academy of Sciences ; and academy for 
Painting and Sculpture; another for Architecture; and the Gobelins, 
where all mechanic arts are exerciſed and improved. "1 | 

Conpents-] They compute there are about 750 t convents of 
Monks, — . EW in France, -and — 22 — leſſer 

nyents ; There are in all upwards of 200, ooo Monks and Nuns 
Fo the kingdom; and that the revenues of the Clergy and religious 
houſes of all kinds, amount to upwards of fix millions ſterling per 
annum. k | 7 2 s A 


FRENCH Gorv Cos. I. 3. 4. 
The old Louis d'Or of France is valued at — 916 9 
a The half and quarter in proportion. g FE 
The new Louis d'Or, or Guinea —— —— = } 0 
The half and quarter in proportion. * 


| FE ENCH S1Lvzss Coins. 


The old Fcu of France, being 60 Sols Tournois—:?!nq © 4 & 
The new Ecu, being 5 Livres, or 100 Sols — — 0 5 © 
The half and quarter in proportion. They have alſo pieces of 
ang five Sols, ja a Liard, — IA of a So. ok 1 * 

Accounts are kept in France by Livres, Sols, and Deniers; 1 Livre 
is 20 Bols, and 1 Sol 12 Deniers; but by late arrets their Livres are 
reduced to half their value. OP > FE 140 


REVOLUTIONS AND MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


Ransalyine Gay, now denominated France, was probably 
h peopled from Italy, which adjoins to it on the Eaſt. The firſt re- 
markable revolution that we read of here, was the conqueſt of this 
country by the Romans, under the conèuct of Julius Cæſar, about 48 


| 7 75 before Chriſt. He found it divided into abundance of petty 


ingdoms and fates, whom he attacked ſeparately, and thereby made 
an eaſy conqueſt of the whole; and, had they been united, the Romans 
were ſo much ſuperior to the Gauls in military diſcipline, that. they 
muſt have ſubmitted to their dominion in the en q. 

Auguſtus diyided this country into four Proyincez, viz- Gallia Nar- 
bonenſis, ſo called from the city of Narbonne, comprehending Lan- 

edoc; Provence, Dauphine, and part of Savoy. 2. Aquitanica, ſo 
called from the capital Aquz Auguſtz, now Dax, compre ending the 
provinces next the Pyrences. 3. Celtæ, which was he largeſt, con- 
taining Lionois, Orleanois, Tournois, Burgundy, part of Chawpaigne, 
6 N „„ 0, „„ „ e eee Mien: a 6 
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the Iſle of France, Normandy, and — — and, 4. Belgica, con- 


taining Picardy, the reſt of Champaigne, Franche Comte, the Nether- 
lands, and all chat part of Germany which lies Weſt of the river 
Rhine. £ N ö | 
The Romans continued in the potion of this country until the 
year 400, or thereabouts, when the Northern nations broke in upon 
the Empire, viz. the Goths, Vandals, Suevi, and at length the Franks, 
a German nation, which came from Franconia, fixed themſelves in that 
part of Gaul which lies North of the river Loire, and gave it the name 
of Frankenland, now France. The Burgundians, another German 
nation, paſſed the Rhine about the ſame time, and, having poſſeſſed the 
South- arts of Gaul, gave the name of Burgundy to their con- 
veſt, the Goths ſtill remaining 2 of the South-Weſt provinces 
of Gaul. Pharamond is ſaid to have been the firſt King of the Franks 
in Gaul, and to have begun his reign about the year 420; and Me- 
rovee is reckoned their third King, trom whom the firſt race of their 
Tings. denominated the Merovinian line; but Father Daniel, one 
of the beſt hiſtorians, is of opinion, that Clovis was their firſt King, 
who began his reign anno 486, being alſo the firſt Chriſtian Monarch 
of that nation; at whoſe coronation they relate the holy Oil, kept 
* for anointing their Kings, was brought from Heaven by 
à dove. | 2 
The Generals of the Franks, on the conqueſt of Gaul, diſtribute 
the lands among their officers, and theſe, with the Clergy, conſtituted 
their firſt great councils or parliaments. The firſt government here 
ſeems to have been a kind of mixed monarchy, nothing of moment 
being tranſacted without the concurrence of the Grand Council, con- 
fiting of the principal officers, who held their land by military tenures : 
But as to the conquered Gauls, their hiſtorians are of opinion, they were 
zeduced to a ſtate of ſervitude, and only manured the lands for their 
maſters the Franks, having nothing they could call their own. This 
yas.the conſtitution of the government during the firſt race of their 
Kings, until Charles Martel uſyrped the ſoyereignty, anno 732. 7. 
This nobleman was Marſhal of France, or Mayor of the Palace, 
and long exerciſed the ſovereign power in the name of King Chil- 
deric, a weak, ignorant Prince, as many of his predeceſſors had been : 
and the Saracens, who were at this time maſters of the South of 
France, penetrating into the heart of the kingdom, were entirely de- 
feated by Charles Martel ; which rendered him ſo popular, that, with 
the conſent of the people, and the Pope, who looked upon him as the 
deliverer of Chriſtendom, he aſſumed the dominion of France in his 
own name, filing himſelf Duke of all France; and, having a victorious 
army at his devotion, did not only depoſe the King, but altered the 
conſtitution, depriving, both the nobility and clergy of their ſhare in 
the government, rendering himſelf an ahſolute Prince. And his ſon 
Pepin took upon him the ſtile, as well as the ſtate, of a King; how- 
ever, he reſtored the-nobility and clergy their antient rights and pri- 
rileges, on their agreeing to confirm his aſurpation, and ſetting aſide 
the firſt race of their Kings. a 
He alſo divided the provinces amongſt his principal nobility, allow- 
ing them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in their reſpective 2 
ments, until they at length aflumed an mdependency, (as the Nees 


the veign of Lewis V. anno 987, when Hugh Capet, a 


The maſſacre — 
prayers, thi 


| eſtate, - on their pratiting what he wanted. 
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Princes do at this day) only acknowledging the King their head 
which was the riſe of theſe numerous — and or their ſeve. 
ral parliaments, for every province retained the. fame form of govern- 
ment as had been exerciſed in the whole. No laws were made, or 
taxes raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand council, conſiſting 
of the clergy and nobility. . "wry: | 
Charlemaign, the fon of Pepin, conquered Italy, Germany, and part 
of Spain, was .crowned Emperor of the Romans by Pope Leo, 
anno 800. And from him this race of Kings was called the Carlovinian 
line: He died 814, and left the Empire to his fon Lewis. The 
ire was divided from France about fourſcore years afterwards ; 
and France ſaffered very much from the invaſion of the Normans, who 
ravaged the whole country, and laid to Paris: Whereupon the 
French agreed to yield up Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo their com- 
mander, about the year 900, on condition he would withdraw his 
—_ out of the other provinces ; which he did; and marrying Giſela, 
_ rench King's daughter, he was perſuaded to profeſs himſelf a 
The Carloviman race of Kings continued Sovereigns of France until 


pular Noble- 
man, uforped the throne, and began a new line of Monarchs called 
the Capetine line. . | 
. Some _— viz. anno 1066, William Duke of Normandy 
invaded England, and haviag, defeated King Harold, who was killed 
in the battle, mounted his throne. Cruſado's, or expeditions to the 
Holy Land, for the recovery of Jeruſalem from the Saracens, bein 
preached up by the orders of the Pope at this time, the Princes 
every kin in Europe, with many of their ſubjects, engaged in 
theſe holy wars, as they were called, in which many thouſand 

iſhed ; and thoagh they took Antioch, Jeruſalem, and feveral o 

ng places in Paleſtine, they loſt them all again within 200 years. 
Lewie IX. with moſt of the nobility of France, were taken priſoners 


in one of theſe expednions, (in Egypt) and it coſt them an immenſe 


2 rein. <4 he is the f e 
The Pope introducing ch into the ſame „they 
were — and expelled by the Sicilians in che next, yiz. 1282. 
executed on Baſter Eve, when the bells rung for. 


„ this ſlaughter is generally called the Sicilian Veſpers. 
The kingdem of Navarre was added to the Crown of France in 
— yetir 1285; by the marriage of Philip IV. with Jane Qyeen of 


The eonſtitution of the government received à confiderable altera- 
tion in this reign; for, the Clergy and Nobility refuſtng to grant the 
King yo for the wars, he ſummoned the deputies or repreſenta- 
tives of the commons to parliament, and Kuted them a third 


Ad the Pope havivy 6onintanded the Clergy to grant Et no mo- 


| ney; he 2 4 Frèuek Cardinal to be elected on the death of the 


Pope, who removed the See from Rome to Avignon in France, where 


In — alſo the 6rder of the Knights Templars was aboliſhed 
in France, and ini. all- thee kingdoms ia Europe, anno: rom Oo 
82 | , Knig 


[oble- 
called 


handy 
killed 
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bein 
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Hubert, Count Denne of Vienne, transferred his dominions to 

the Crown of France, anno 1344, on condition that the eldeſt fon of 
France ſhould be ſtiled Dauphin, as he is at this day. 
"Edward III. King of England, claiming the Crown of France, as 
defeended in a direct line from Philip IV. invaded that kingdom, and 
obtained a deciſive victory at Creſſy in Picardy, anno 13 | and the 
next year took Calais. 

The French were again defeated, anno — — at Poictiers, by Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, eldeſt ſon of Ed and John the French 
Ling, and his ſon Philip, brought priſoners to England. 

Charles VI. the French King, being ſeized with a kind of frenzy, 
and unfit to govern, the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans contended 
for the adminiſtration ; and the quarrel — to that height, that the 
Duke of Burgundy cauſed the Duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated in 
ren rig, which laid the foundation of a civil war in that 

Om. 

enry V. King of England, invadin France about the ſame time, 
and obtaining a victory at;Agincourt in Artois, anno 1415, the French 
propoſed a reconciliation — the Duke of Burgundy and the Fa- 
51 of Orleans; and a conference was held between the young Dukes 
of Orleans and the Duke of Burgundy, to accommodate matters; but, 
at a fecond conference, the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans cauſed _ 
= —.— of Bur _— to be murdered : Whereupon the young Duke 
undy an — — joined the Engliſh, with whoſe afliſtance 
enry — almoſt an entire conqueſt of France: And _ 

—.— at Paris, the King of En and was conſtituted Re 

France, during the life of the French- ing, Charles VI. declared — 
teflor to that Crown, and at the ſame time married the Princeſs Ca- 
tharine, the French King's daughter, —— the Dauphin being ex- 
cluded the ſucceſion. But King Henry and leaving an infant 
ſon behind him, Charles the Daup hin e himſelf to be — 
King, and recovered all the 8 the Engliſh had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of ; though the Infant King, Henry VI. had been Jn prochined 
and crowned King of France in Paris, anno 1413. 

Charles VIII. aünezed the Duch — Bretagne to the Crown of 
France, by marrying the beireſs of that Duchy, anno 1491. 

The French haye often invaded Italy, and as often been unfortunate 
in their wars on that fide, King Francis I. was taken priſoner at 
the battle of Pavia by the Imperi and carried into Spain, anne 


15 

Fare um det eich civit wary" dess be yer 1560, fome 
jorepackments having been made by the Court on 4 5 rights and 
liberties of the fubj jel; and a perſecution was alſp raiſed againſt the 
Proteſtants, who 1085 the part of the Patriots or Majecontents ; and an 
Infidions peace being made with them, many thouſands of the Pro- 
teſtants were maſſacred in Paris and other parts of the kingdom, anno 


King He! er Aon bein thought to favour the Proteſtants, was 
abet by 8 + Monk, This Prince, being the laſt of the 


N 0 
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Houſe of Valois, ' was/ ſucceeded by a diſtant relation, viz: Henry V. 
King of Navarre, the firſt of the: Houſe of Bourbon that ſat upon the 
throne of France; and he, being à Proteſtant, was obſtinately oppoſed 
by the Catholic party; and though he changed his religion to ingratiate 


I muſt reſer to the ſtate of Spain: 1 


Nm ſelf with Ris ſubjects, yet having paſſed the Edict of Nantz for the 
toleration of the Proteſtants, he was aſſaſſinated by one Ravillac, a 
Friar, in the ſtreets of Paris, anno 1610. 


* 1 
= 


Lewis XIII. a minor of nine years of age, ſurceedin 7 his, mother, 


Mary of Medicis, was declared Regent, who continued to invade the. 
hberties of the ſubject, and revived the perſecutions againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, which occaſioned another civil war; but Cardinal Richliea 
being introduced into the miniſtry about this time, either by creating 
diviſons among the malecontents, by bribes, or forge, entirely ſub ; 
dued the parliament of Paris, and put a final period to their liberties; 
took all the'towns that had been given to the Prot+ſtants for their ſecu · 
rity, the laſt of which was Rochelle, which ſurrendered to him on the 


ach of October, 1628, after a ſiege of two years; and from this time 


France may be looked upon as an abſolute monarchy. The Cardinal 
died in 1642, and the Kiog himſelf on the 14th of May, 1643, being 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon, Lewis XIV. a child of five years of age, 
under the tuition of his mother, Who brought Cardinal Mazarine into 


the adminiſtration, and he followed Richlieu's eps, in rendering the 


crown arbitrary, and extending the frontiers of France on every ſide, 


viz. Flanders, Germany, and Spain. At the Pyrenean treaty, 1668, 
Rouſillon, in Catalonia, and moſt of the towns in the Netherlands, 


taken by France, were confirmed to that crown, and Lewis XIV. 


thercupon married the eldeſt Infant of Spain. 


The French invaded the United Netherlands, anno 1672, and re- 
duced three provinces, Lewis XIV. keeping his court almoſt a whole 
year at Utrecht; but retired from thence in 1673, on the Germans 
marching to the aſſiſtance of che Dutch: However, in 1677 the French 


took the country of Burgundy, and the towns of Valenciennes, Cam- 


bray, and Ypres, in the Netherlands, from the Spaniaids; which were 
confirmed to France by the treaty of Nimeguen, 1678. And in the 
year 1680 the French ſurpriſed Straſburg, which, with Alſace, was 
afterwards ceded to tem. F is | 
In the year 1684, Lewis XIV. repealed the Edict of Nantz, and. 
begun a ſevere perſecution of the Proteſtants, who fled. thereupon into 
England; and other countries, where they ſet up the' filk manufactures. 
The Grand Monarch alſo bombarded Genoa, and laid. it in aſhes. 


In 1689 he invaded the Palatine of the Rhine, and burnt and de- 


ſtroyed all the fine towns in that T- As to their hiſtory ſince, 
| only. obſerve, that though 
the arms of France were ſucceſsful in the firſt war againſt the conte- 
derates, they reſtored all they had taken, at the peace of Ruyſwick, 
anno! "Fr. a | "_ Wy 4 £24 1. 
— the ſecond war they were beate on every fide, and loſt 
Italy, and great part of Flanders; and reſtored to Great Britain 
Nova Scotia, Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, and all they had taken in 
America, at che peace of Utecht, anno 1713. 
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mentioned in the accounts of Germany and England. 
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September 1, 1715, Lewis XIV. died, and was ſucceeded by his 
great grandſon, Lewis XV. the preſent” — of whoſe reign the 
moſt memo:able-events may be ſcen among thoſe of England, Ger- 
ang, .. !icw i 217 20 hel P 


This Prince being under age, the Duke of Orleans governed as Re- 

nt till 1723, when the King was declared of ſufficient age to go- 
vern : Cardinal Fleury was his miniſter many years, a man of a pacific 
temper, under WHõm France recovered, in ſome meaſure; from the 
diftrefſes ſhe had felt for above twenty years: The wars of the French, 
during this reign, with the Auſtrians, and twice with the Engliſh, are 


. 
* 


Saler e 

The high hand which the King, or his miniſter, carries in ſupport of 
deſpotiſm is much regretted by his people; The ſeveral parliaments 
have endeavoured by decent and ſpirited remonſtrances to procure a 
proper exertion of the national laws, but their efforts have been found 
tod weak, when compared with contrary opinions, backed by a fal- 
diery ready to ſhed blood. ; 

Preſent ftate.J The Freuch boaſt much of their Salique Law, which 
limits. the ſucceſſion of the crown to the male iſſue ; but, notwithſtand- 
ing this pretended Salique Law, the Kings of France, when the legiſ- 
lative authority was lodged in them ſolely, and the King and ftates, or 

arliaments, when the leg1ſlative authority was veſted in them jointly, 
have taken upon them to ſet aſide the eldeſt ſon of the preceding King. 
and fix another upon the throne, | 
When the King is a minor, that is, before he has entered the four- 
teenth year of his age, the adminiſtration of the government is lodged 
in- a Regent, uſually the Queen-mother, if ſhe ſurvive the deceaſed 
King, or the firſt Prince of the Blood, according as either of them can 
make intereſt, or influence the parliament of Paris, 'whoſe determina- 
tion in this matter is uſually acquieſced in by the reſt of the kingdom; 
but if the deceaſed King appoints a Regent by his will, there is Teldom 
any diſpute about the matter. 

| The French, in common with the reſt of the Euro s, had 
little taſte for letters, till the Greeks, who withdrew from the Turkith 
power in the 15th century, ſettled in Italy; when the learning brought 
with them, was ſoon carried into France, where it found fit genius for 
culture; and in a very little time ſeveral perſons appeared who were 
eminent for their knowledge in various parts of literature: The 
encouragement given by their Princes, might, in a great meaſure, have 
contributed to produce the Grammarians, ' Mathematicians, Architects, 
Poets, Painters; Engravers, Manufacturers, &c. whoſe works will re- 
Nin their merited eſtimation in ſucceeding ages. The gratuities, not 


_ exceeding teen thonſard pounds fterling a year, which Lewis XIV. diſtri- 


buted among the literati of his nation, by the wiſe ſuggeſtions of his 
great miniſter Colbert, have raiſed the name of that King into higher 
reputation, than all the falſe dazzle of his arms, ſo highly painted by 
ſome of the writers of his time. Learning continues to be advanced 
in France, and its profeſſors ſeem not only to emulate, but even to vie 
with thoſe of Britain, particularly in Natural Philoſophy , but the pub- 
lications of both nations, whenever compared together by proper judges, 
are found to have a very conſiderable difference, the ſuperiority evi- 
dently being on the fide of the Britiſh, 

| Notwith- 
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Notwichſtanding the preſent diſputes between the French King and 
his Kraul -parliaepitts whoſe' anthority, founded on the. national 


hts of the- people, 'has been moſt arbi ſuperſeded, and a new 
— of adminiſtering the laws, or the King's will, ſubſtituted in the 


place of what had been uſed for. yet fach 4 is the preſent defire 
of the philoſophers amongſt them, . in agriculture, 
manuf; s, arts and ſciences, are unremittin 1 z and-it is 


obable, that the ſtudy of theſe, and other u 
* ——— by their tlemen nnn 


e the eſuits will but little — 22 
bag Having 5 ich chaſe Father fed mot lug 19 . 
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HIS country lies on the Southern fide of Barop | 


| Boundaries. Is bounded on the North by the Alps and Switzer 
land, dividing Italy from Germany. 

On the South by the Mediterranean Sea. | 

On the Eaft by the Gulph of Venice, and part of AE 

On the Weſt by the Mediterranean and the river Var, which divides 
Italy from France. | 


bor. It extends from the Latitude of 38 EI 3 

3 
rom ngitude to 1 
ee e en u. 
. * W. 

= mean length is about 700 es, and the mean breadth about 1890 

ES, 

The iſland of Sicily of about 150 miles long at a mean, and breadth 
of about 60 miles on a mean, is to be added. 

Italy is uſually confdered under three great diviſions: Namely, the 
Upper, or Northern A comprehending Lombardy, the Middle, and 
the Lower, or Southern | 

In the following table th potion wr * from the city of Rome. 


Div. Name. [ 1 Aus- | | Polttian, job: towns. I 
Savoy Dukedom N NN 
Piedmont incipali NW 
Montſerrat NV 
[- Milaneſe -Dutchy- NNW. 
2 Parmefan Dutchy NN NM 
2. Modeneſe N by 
72 9324 N by 
| Venice „ 
[Genoa 1 NW 
2 {| Tuſcany | NW 
2 8 Middle 
2 NNW 
N 
3 W by W 
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The King of SARDINIA OY 8 1 "0 
| SERRAT, the IsLanD of SarbiINIaA, and part of the M1Lanzsz. 


The Subdiviſions i in theſe tertitvries are, 


Sobdivikon ._ © - Titles. Chief towns. 
voy. I Proper cee r e 
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Subdivifons. Titles. Chief towns, | 
J. Mantua Proper Mantua: 


* * — 4 „ 
4 


tuan 


= 


In Tuſcany is contained the republic of Lucca, and the prine/palicy Y 
of Maſſa Carara, ſubject to its own Prince ; alſo the coaſt del Prefidu, 
of which the capital is Orbitello, ſubject to the King of Naples. * 
The Duke of P A R NM A (of the Houſe of Bob on) is Sovereign 

— of the Duchies ß h 


Parma Parma 
Placentia Chief towns Placentia _ 2. 
Guaſtala 1 [s Guaſtala, Caſtiglione, Luzzara. 
The GEN QE SE territories run along the ſea- coaſt, near 40 
miles in length; but do not exceed 20 miles in breadth ; including the 
two little territories of Monaco and OnzcLta ; the former ſubjeQ to 
its own Prince, and the latter to the King of Sardinia; | 


The ſubdiviſions of GE NO A, with the chief towns, are 


Subdiviſions. Chief towns. Subdiviſions. Ch. towns 
Genoa, Proper Genoa St. Remo, Territory [St. Remo 
Savona, Territory Savona || Ventimiglia, Ter. |Ventimiglia 
Vado, Territory Vado Monaco, Principality Monaco 
Noli, Territory] Noli Rapallo, Territory Rapallo 
Final, Territory Final Lavigna _ ILavigna 
Albenga, Terror Albenga Spezia | ! , 
Onegtiato Sardinial Onegha I. — 


The Duchy of MO p EN A has Manros on the North ; the re- 
public of Lucca on the South; the Patriarchate on the Eaſt; and 


8 


Senoa on the Weſt. It is ſubje& to its own Dake, and contains 


„„ .-2 Chief towns: 

| N \ _ Wow. = —_ 
Miran . F! ht 
Rhegio Rhegio, Borſello, Catp̃t. 


1 


n 11 . «4 4.4 144 * 4 ; — 3 R | — — 

de Republic of VENICE has the Ar rs on the North, parting 

it ffom Genuanr ;z the ManTuan and PATRIAKCHATE on the 

_ the Gurru of Venics on the Eaſt, and the MiLanzss on 
e Weſt. | | 


Subdivifions. Chief towns Sobdivifions. ' Chief wwns, 


Venice . - Veniee Rovigno- Bovigno 
Padujan *} Padua T revegiano + Freviſo | 
Veroneſe Verona Bellynefſe ] Belluno 
Breſcianwo Breſcia Friuli 747 88 
Cremaſco Crema || Udinefe. [dia | 
Bergamaſto Bergamo Iſtria, part. 3 Cabo de Iſtria 
Viacentino Vineenza # eg of | , 
| We | Alſe 
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Alſo theſe iſlands in and near the- Gujph of Venice, Cherſo, Oſero, 


Vegia, Arbe, Pago, Longa, Brauna, * Curnvid, Cephaloniy, | 
Corfu, Zant, La Praga. | Capt 
And theſe towns on the Dalmatian coaſt, to the Eaſt of the Adriatic, * 


Zara, Nona, Spalatto, Sebinico, and Segna, in Morlachia, on the 
| ſame fide of the Adriatic. . 


The —ů— or lnncls of the. "PO 6 E. — — 8 of If 
Venice on the North; thoſe of NayLes and the MepiTERRANEAN 
.SEa on the South; the AblAric SEA. on the Eaſt; and Tuscaxr Mo: 
and the Mopeness on the Weſt, 8 
ant, Chief towns. Subdiviſions | Chief towns 3. Ve 
L 7 ome | ncona F 
5's Tivoli - | Ancona, n. Loretto 31 
82 —— Urbino Aut”. 
38 f Oltia n Urbino; Duchy 1 45 
Albano | Semigalia Riv 
I Viterbo R 8 — | Bag 
— >> Civita Vecchia omania g Rimini lerrat, 
8 8 Bracciano | Bologneſe | Bologna Adriat 
8-5 f Caſtro bend! SHE Ferrara courſe 
22 [] Orvietto a Comachia Oglio, 
Nb Aquapendente'_ f . Republic of St. chia at 
8 W Marino 1 2, 1 
2 Spoletio into th 
2 8 arnal 4 4.4 + Þ We | . 0 
2 Terni G0 ö Me 
S { Perugia Ht END pro | 4. 1 
& . which, 
' The Jominions Ir ihe KING Fan T W 7] SIC II 58 "bei in and fa] 
the South and S. E. parts of IrALUx, having the Porzbou to the 7..T 
North; the MzbitzrRAntan Sta on 1 the South and Weſt, and the throug! 
Apr1artic Sea on the Eaſt, © nean b. 
Subdiviſions. 5 Chief towns. Subdiviſions. Chief towns, of T 
Lavoro Naples, Capua, Gaeta Ult. Calabria Rhegio wh , 
Ultra, Princip. | Benevento I Ile. Abruzzo | Aquilla of Ven 
Ciria, Princip. | Salerno Citra Abruzzo} Chieti . Ja T 
Moliſe ] Bojano' 0 . * | Capitinate, or Manfredo- ome f 
Baſilicate Cerenza Apula | mia courſe t 
Cirra Calabria I Coſenza | Bari Barri 3 10. J 
er 5 | I Otranto © Not 
ng "rs Otranto Brundiſi N 
os to eats | '1 Tarenta avoy it 
| 3 8 Seas, 
— E Val de Mazara Palermo | of Italy 
5:2 4 Val de Demons - Meflina Naples, 
= | Vald pw.” Catania, h Noto. Franca, 
. orn, | 
| Lipari iſlands, North of Sicily, ro, | 
Lipari, Strombulo, Rotte, Panaria, Elicuſa. ax ag 


Wands 


0 
if 


lands 
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Illands on the Weſt coaſt of Italy, 


Capfi, Iſehia, Ponza, Giglio, Elba, Capriria, Gorgona; and the 


_ iſland of Pianoſa, ſubje& to Tuſcany. 


— - PF wm. 


—T — — 
” 


"" Hand of Corkica, ſubjed to the French, 
 _ _ Chief towns Baſtia and Bonifacio. 
Iſland of Malta, fubje& to the Kniglits. Chief town, Valetta. 


* 
- 
. 


Mountains ] 1. The Alps on the North and Weſt. 2. The Appe- 
nine which ran the whole length of Italy, from the N. W. to the S. E. 
3. Veſuvius, a remarkable yolcano near Naples. ? N 


Lakes,) t. Maggior. 2. Lugano. 4. Como. 4. Iſco. 5. Garda 
in the North. 6. Perugia, or Thraſimene. 7. Bracciano. 8. Terni. 
And, 9. Celano, in the Middle. | 


Rivers.) t. The Po, which riſes in Piedmont, and, running North, 
paſſes by Turin and Chivas, then turning Eaſt runs through Mont= 
{errat, the Milaneſe, and the territories of Venice, falling into the 
Adriatiè, or Gulph of Venice, by ſeveral channels, and receiving in its 
courſe the two Doria's, the Sturd, Seſſia, Teſſino, Olona, Adda, 

lio, Mincio, on the North; and the Tanaro, Trebia, Taro; Se- 
chia and Parma on the South. 9 12 

2. The Var, which riſes in the Alp3, and, running Sotith, falls 
into the Mediterranean below Nice or Nizza. | 

3- The Adige, which riſes in Tirol, and runs South by the city of 
Trent, and, turning Eaſt to Verona, falls into the Gulph of Venice. 

4. The Tagliamenta. 5. The Piava. And. 6. The Brenta. 5 
which, rifing in the Alps, run S. E. through the territories of Venice, 
and fall into the Gulph of Venice. 8 2 

7. The Arno, which riſes in, che Appenine Mountains, runs Weſt 
4 Tuſcany, paſſing by Florence, and falls into the Mediterra- 
nean below Piſa. „ : 0 110 "Wo 
8. The Rubicon, the ſouthern boundary of the antient Ciſalpine 
Gaul, which riſes in the Appenine, and running E. falls into the Gulph 
of Venice, near Rimini. 

9. The Tiber, which riſes in the Appenine, and runs S. W. by: 
Rome ; falling into the Mediterranean Sea at Oftia, receives in its 
courſe the Chiana, Terni, and Tiverone, | | 

10. The Volturno, which, rifing in the Appenine, runs W. through 
the North part of the kingdom of Naples, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean' below Capua. 11. The Iſere riſes in the Alps, and runs through 
davoy into the Rhone. as . | 

Seas, pulphs, er bays, capes, promonitories, and fireights.] The ſeas 
of. jar g, the Gulph of Wente, or the Adriatic Sea: The ſeas of 
Naples, Tuſcany, and Genoa. The bays or harbours of Nice, Villa 
Franca, OnegHa, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezia, Lucca, Piſa, Leg 
horn, Piombino, Civita Vecchia, Gaieta, Naples, Salerno, Poli- 
caſtro, Rhegio, Quilace, Tarento, Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venice, 
Triefte, Iſtria, and Fiume; Cape Spartavento del Alice, Otranto, and 
Ancona, and the Streight of Meſſina, between Italy and Sicily. 


| beſt in Europe; Which the Bririth merchants brin chiefly from thoſe 


* 


—_ Err. 


In the Italian land.] The gülphs or bays of Fiorenza, Baſtia, 
Palada. porto Novo, Cape Corſo, e and Ferro in Corſica and 


the Streights of Bonifacio, Corſica, and Sardiniaa. 
The bays of Cagliari and Oriſtagni; Cape de Sardis, Cavallo, 

Monte Sancto, and Polo in Sardinia. 210 bar 135 
The gulphs of Meſſina,” Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, and 

Catania; Cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Paſſaro, 

and AlkfoinSiguly; and Tet een 

The bays of Porto Fe: aio, and Porto Longone, 1n the iſland of Elba 


Air. The air of Italy is very different, according to the different 
ſituations of the ſeveral countries it is compoſed of: The Northern 
parts, which lie upon the Alps, are cold, and covered with ſnow in 
winter: The hills of the Appenine alſo, which run almoſt the whole 
length of Italy, are cold enough. The countries on the North of the 
Appenine are temperate; thoſe on the South are very warm. The 
Campania'of Rome is unbealthful, and ſo is the Ferrareſe, occaſioned 
by bogs and ſtagnant waters. In other parts the air is generally pure 
and dry; and though Naples might be thought the hotteſt from its 
ſouthern ſituatiom, yet being almoſt ſurrouuded by the ſea, it is conti- 
nually refreſhed by breezes from then ce. 


” $oih,” produce; WR" and traffic.) The: ſoil affords a great 
variety of wines, and the beſt oil in Europe; their, tender plants, 
ſuch as oranges, lemons, &c. on the North fide of the Appenine, arc 

overed in winter; but on the. South - fide they have no need of it. 
There is not fach plenty of corn as in ſome other countries, but gene- 
rally enough for the preſent inhabitants, who are not ſo numerous as 
in the time of the Romans, when the feat of the empire. was fixed here. 
This eountry produces excellent filk in abundance, and their manu- 
ſaQures of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, brocades and velvets, are eſteemed the 


rote ports of Genda, Leghorn, and Venice: The fineſt: marble and 
alabafter are alſo exported from hence. | YT wot ic 
Animals.) The fame as in Francdtde. 
Per/ont, genius, and habits.) As to the perſons of the Een they 
are generally well proportioned; and if their complexions dre not the 
beft, the women ſay, they only deſire good features, they can make 
their complexione what they pleaſe. An Italian may be taken as a 
medium between a Frenchman and à Spaniard; he is neither fo 
ſprightly as the French, nor ſo grave and ſolemn as the Spaniard ; but 
in wit and genins there is a great deal of reaſon to think they exceed 
both. Naples, and thoſe countries which have been under the domi- 
nion of the Spaniards, imitate their faſhions, wearing always black; 
aud in the King of Sardinia's territories, which lic upon the frontiers 
ef; Prance, they imitate the French, g.. | 
Ia architecture, painting, carving, and muſic,, no nation exceeds 
the Italians; and a good voice is ſuch a recommendation, that the 
poor. women ſometimee make Eunuchs of their-children, that they 
may retain. their voices, and get preferments in the great choirs 
The Italians are generally charged with an , unnatural vice, to pre- 
vent which, the charch is not very ſtrict in confining a man to one 
woman; and parents procure for * ſons miſtreſſes to ſerve them for 
— — N . | a certan 
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Roman grandeur. 


a certain time; moreover, moſt of the cities are pretty well ſtored with 
courtezans, who make a public trade of the uſe of their perſons : Al. 
though the Italians have ſuch a variety of good wines, they are a very 
ſober people, never fitting down to drink in company, es the Northera 
people do. * Rr | 

* Antiquities and curiofities.] The greateſt curioſities in Rome are the 
antient theatres and amphitheatres, Pagan temples, triumphal arches, 
baths, aqueducts, fountains, catacombs, ebeliſks, cirques, ſepul- 
chres, bridges, churches, palaces, ftatnes, paintings, piazzas, col- 


| leges, and hoſpitals. The city is generally magnificently built; the 


ſtreets ſpacious, adorried with 360 chur. hes, and the elegant curio- 
fities above recited. - The church of St. Peter is the fineſt ſtructure of 
the kind on the face of the earth; St. Paul's in London was taken from 
that model, but that of St. Peter is vaſtly larger, the area af the plan 
upon Which it ftands being, in proportion to that of St. Paul's, as'7 
to + and better adorned with ſtatues and paintings. © | | 
he amphitheatre at Verona is almoſt entire, and it is computed 
would hold twenty-four thouſand ſpeRators. my 
The catacombe of Naples are very great curioſities. Theſe are vaſt 
long galleries cut out of a rock, three Rories of them one above ano- 
ther, about twenty feet broad, and fifteen feet high, and are ſaid to 
run ſeveral miles under ground. They are ſuppoſed. to have been the 
burying-places of the antients, both at Rome and Naples. f 
here is a noble ſcene of antiquities at Puzzoli near Naples, parti- 
cularly a ſpacious highway dug through a mountain, half a mile in 
length, at the entrance whereof. is Virgil's tomb, and near this is th 
rotto del Cane, remarkable for its poiſonous ſteams, that kill any 
og that enters it, or men if they ſtoop to the grounß c. a 
The Via Appia, the Via Flaminia, and Via Emilia, ſtone cauſe- 
ways, which run half the Length of Italy, are noble remains of the 


Languagh.) The Italian is the old Latin, corrupted by the Goths 
and other northern nations, which demoliſhed the Roman Empire. 
The Lord's Prayer in. this language runs thus: Padro neftro che ſei ne 


cieli, fa Janctißcato il tuo nome; il tuo regno venga; la tua voelunta fia 


fatta, ſi come in cielo cofs anche in terra; dacci hoggi il neſtro pant cotidiano; 
cremitticii noftri debiti, fi come noi anchora remittiamo a nejtri debitori 3 . 
non indurci in tematione, ma liberaci dal maligno ; perchioche tuo d il regno, 
ela potenza, e la gloria in ſimpiteruo. Amen. TG 
Religion Italy.] The principal points wherein the Church of Rome 
differs from the Proteſtant Churches, are, + 1 
1. The infallibility of the Pope. 3 
2 The belief of five ſacraments more than the Proteſtants allow, 
iz. confirmation, penance, extreme unction, orders, and marriage. 
3. In conforming to the decree of the council of Treat, 8 


. 


4. In tranſubſtantiation. - 


5 In the doctrine of Purgatorx. | * 

6. In ptaying to Saints aud Angels. | Ce ES 

4 In the worſhip of Images. 4 | 
In the Pope's power to grant indulgences. 


No be Ss K 9. In. 


3 Pope to be the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and vice 
10. In believing all that the church of Rome believes. 


Gero Coins in LTALY. | . I. 8. 4. 

The Sequin, or Chequin, of Venice 7 

The add lle Piſtole 4 — 5616 5 

Double Ducat of Genoa, Venice, and Florence —— o 18 7 

| Single Dycats of the ſame places | — — 0 9 31 
| $11.yvzx Coins an ITALY; 499 

The old Dacat of Venice — — 0 3 4 

The new Ducat — —— — — 0186 

D — „ \ 14 WP. 00:3; 4 

The arin 2. — — — Yo) 0 } 
'The Carlin, or tenth of a Duca — — © 0 

The Teſton of Rome, or 3 julio's — — 0 ; 

The Ducat of Florence, or Leghorn — - o 5 4 


Funrnze PARTICULARS op Taz v STATES. 


Sardinia. King's titles.) The King of Sardinia's titles are Victor 
Amadeus, by the grace of God, King of Sardinia, Duke of Savoy, 
_ -Chablais, Aoufte, Genevois, and Moatferrat ; Prince of Piedmont, 
Acheia, Morea, and Oneglia: Marquis of Saluſſes and Suza ; Earl of 
Aſti, Geneva, Nice, Tende, and Romont; Baron of Vaud; Lord of 
Verceil, Friburgh, Marro, Piella, and Novella; Prince and perpetual 
Vicar of the Holy Roman Empire in Italy, and King of Cyprus, Ke. 
As the * =o Sardinia is a member of the Empire, be has 2 
ſeſſion in their Dyets, amongſt the Princes of the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and contributes his quota to a war againſt the Turks; but it 
does not appear that he is ſubject to the laws and conſtitutions of the 
Empire in other reſpetis, unleſs it be, that he receives the inveſtiture 
of Juch territorjes as he enjoys in the Montſerrat. and Milaneſe from 
the Emperor. a * * ee 


Forces. ] He is always obliged to have a good hody of troops in 
a 


times of peace, to garriſon his frontier towns againſt France and tho 
Milaneſe; but he does not ſeem to be governed by the German prin- 
ciple of keeping up twice as many fofces as he can maintain. It is 
with reJuftance that ever he is drawn into a war Rog by France or 
e Empire; and, when he finds it unavoidable, and that he muſt 
declare for the one party or the other, he takes care tq make an ad- 
vantageoys bargain ; to have ſuch ſums - advanced, _ 2 an- 
nyally paid him, that he has little occaſion to burden his ſubjects with 
extraordinary taxes, In all that long and terrible war he was engaged 
in for thirty years, till the poo of Utrecht, it may be queſtzoped 
whether he paid ten thouſand men with bis own money). 


| Savoy Anights.) The only order of Eknighthogd in this Prince's 


ominions, is that of the Angunciada, ordained by Amadee the firſt 
oke, at which time he defended' Rhedes againſt the Turks, anna 
W469: Their ella Þ of fer Jinks, 30 thow the She mite 
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of the Virgin; at the end is the portraiture of our Lady, with the 
hiſtory of the annunciation. Inftead of a motto, theſe letter FERT, 
id eſt, Fortitudo ejus Rhodum Tenuit, are engraven in every plate or 
link of the collar ; each link being interwoven one within the other, 
in form of a true lover's knot. The number of the knights are 
fonrteen, heſides the Duke, who is the Sovereign of the order. The 
ſolemnity was held antiently on our Lady-Day, in the Caſtle af St. 
Peter in Turin; but of late in the town of Annunciada, from thence 
ſo denominated. | | 

Arms.) Arms of Savoy are G, a Croſs,” A. This being the Croſs 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe Knights at that time were owners of 
Rhodes. Whereas before, the arms were Or, an Eagle diſplayed with 
two heads, Sable, armed Gules ſupported in Feſſe, an eſcutcheon of 
Saxony, that is barwiſe, fix Pieces Sable and Or, a Bend flowered Vert; 
a Coat belonging to the Emperors of the Houſe of Saxony, from whom 
the firſt Earls of Savoy did ä — | | 

Geneva and Genoa Forces.] The Republics of Geneva and Genoa 
are as much inferior in ſtrength to his Sardinian Majeſty, and as ap- 
prehenſive of his deſigns againft them, as he is of France, or the Em- 
Eu! and were they not protected by their reſpective Allies, would 
in danger of falling under his power.. 
Geneva Arms.) The. arms of Geneva, when under the command 
of the Earls thereof, were Or, a Croſs Azure. 2 . 

. Revenues of Sardinia.] The ordinary revenues of this Prince are 


uſually computed at five hundred thouſand pounds fterling per annum; 


but this ſeems to be no more than an uncertain gueſs : However, as he 
is poſſeſſed” of ſeveral. rich and fertile provinces, they muſt be very 
conſiderable ; and as he is abſolute in his dominzons, he can augment 
them at his pleaſure. - 
Of Milan.] The conſtant revenues of the duchy of Milan are com- 
puted at three hundred thouſand pounds per annum; and the comple- 
ment of forces for this duchy are about thirty-thouſand men, though 
there are ſcarce half ſo many in actual ſervice, the officers putting 
great part of the pay in their pockets, which is aſſigned for that ſer- 
Spa at leaſt this was the caſe while they were under the dominion of 
ain. . : Rh 
Genius of the Genoeſe.] . The Genoeſe are eſteemed a cunning indu-, 
ſtrioug people, and more inured to hardſhips than the reſt of the Italians, 
which was the character of their anceſtors, the antient Ligurians, - As 
the barrenneſs of the country continues, no wonder that their manners 
are the ſame ; for nothing makes men's wits ſharper than want. But 
there may be this further reaſon given for their ſagacity and dexterity _ 
in buſineſs, namely, chat all their nobility and gentry apply themſelves 
to trade, and are better acquainted with the myſteries of over-reaching 
and cozening thoſe. they deal with, than the gentry of other countries. 
The quzlity in Genoa are uſually cloathed in black, and wear no 
ſwords, but throw a cloak over them when they go out, - notwithſtand- 
ing the heat of the country. As for the poorer ſort of people, ſuch as 
labourers, huſbandmen, &c. they ſcarce wear any cloaths at all, nor have 
cahon' for any, the weather is - warm. The people of gry 


ui ·‚· * 


rank follow ſome the Spaniſh, and others 
as they are affected. 
Spaniſh faſhions, are ſtuffed out with fardingals. 

Milan Societies of Mit.] At Milan, and other towns, are academies 
or clubs of wits, who. ſtile themſelves Naſcotti, that is, hidden or 
ſecret. At their public meetings they entertain each other with rheto- 
rical, moral, or philoſaphical — and ſometimes with politics; 
for travellers relate, that there is no place where the common people 
enquire into ſtate affairs, and entertain one another with political re- 
marks, more than in this couu,tr xm. 

Traffic in Mantua. ] The town of Mantua is a place of good trade: 
their filk manufacture particularly has a great reputation all over Eu- 
rape ; It is from this city thoſe glorious Italian filks, called Mantua's, 
take their name, which our countrymen find more difficulty in imi- 
tating than any other. N Net 4 | 

Tuſcany Traffic.] The principal trade of the city of Florence, 
beſides wine, oil, fruits, and other produce of the country, conſiſts 
in wrought filks, gold and filver ſtuffs. The nobiliy and gentry do not 
think it beneath them to apply themſelves to trade; and the late great 
Duke was ſaid to be one of the moſt conſiderable merchants in Europe: 
The gentry fell their own wine by retail out of doors, though not in 
their houſes, and even hang out a broken flaſk for a ſign at their court 
| gatet. Their cuſtomers come no further than the cellar window how- 


ever, where they take and return their flaſk to the butler without diſ- 


turhing the houſe ; at the ſame time they look upon it as a great diſpa- 
ragement to educate their chiidren in the profeſſion of phyſic. 


; Lucca Troffic.] The diligence of the people of the city of Lucca, 


has F it the name of Lucca the Induſtrious: Their manufactures 
confilt chiefly in ſilk, and gold and filver ſtuffs. The olives and oil 
luced in their territories are very much eſteemed : They have alſs 


plenty of wine, but not corn ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence ; the com- 


mon people eat cheſnuts frequently inſtead of bread, as they do in many 
other parts of Italy. . | 


Animals and produce of Venice.) The territories of Venic are as 


fruitful as any 4 Italy, abounding in excellent arable paſture, 
vineyards, and p | 


and Padya is extremely pleaſant, being planted thick with white mul- 


herry-trees in ſquares, which do not only furniſh food for great 
quantities of ſilk-worms with their leaves, and feed the ſwine and 


poultry with their fruit, but ſerve as ſo many ftays far the vines, 
which hang all alon like garlands from tree to tree; and within the 
ſeveral ſquares are fields of corn, which in theſe hot countries ripens 
much better in the ſhade of the mulberry-trees, than if it were expoſed 
to the ſun : On the other hand, it is too cold for their oranges and 
citrons in the winter, when they are forced to cover them; "Whereas to 


the ſonthward of the Appenine, they have no occafion to uſe ſnch pre- 


cantions. There is alſo plenty of cattle of all kinds in the Venetian 


territories, which trayellers obferve are either grey or white ; but that 


me hogs are uſually black, and their fleſh much better than in France 
er Bogland, which is ſuppoſed to proceed from their food, living much 
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upon truffles, (a delicious root) the huſks of the preſſed grapes, cheſ- 
nuts, mulberries, &c, The ſheep of the Paduan afford a good ſort 
of wool, little inferior to that of England; and there is no where a 
greater plenty of fiſh and fowl, and manner of game, than in the 
territories of Venice. _ | | 9 5 : 
Diverſions and cuſtoms of Venice.) Concubinage is ſo much coun- 
tenanced here, that the wife generally lives in good correſpondence: 
with the partners of her bed. The ladies are FA indulgent-to-their 
ſons, that as ſoon as thay obſerve in any of them an inclination for 
the fair ſex, they bargain with ſome of their poor neighbours for one 
of their daughters to be his bedfellow; whereby they prevent his 
marrying to diſadvantage, or contracting a nauſeous diſtemper by coha- 
biting with common women. The friends and relations of the girl, 
who is to be the young gentleman's miſtreſs, come frequently to wiſh 
her joy upon the occaſion, as if ſhe was really married to him. The 


contract for a month, a year, or more, as they can agree. This 


commerce is taken to be ſo little oriminal here, that they ſcarce ever 
mention it in confeſſion ; and if they do, the prieſt tells them, he will 
not be troubled with ſuch trifles. Thoſe who cannot afford to keep a 
miſs for their particular uſe, join with two or three friends, and have 
one in common amongſt them: There are whole ſtreets of wenches 
who receive all comers; and as the habits of other people are black. 
and diſmal, theſe dreſs in the gayeſt colours, with their breaſts open, 
and their faces painted, ſtanding by dozens at the doors and windows 
to invite their cuſtomers. | | 


As to the wives of Venice, if we are to credit Dr. Burnet, they are 


bred up in ſo much ignorance, and converſe ſo little, that they know 
nothing but the dull ſuperſtition of holy-days, on which they ſtay in 
the churches as long as they can, and fo prolong the little liberty 
they have in going abroad on thoſe days, as children do their hours 
of ar » They are not employed in domeſtic affairs, and generally 
underſtand no ſort of work, but are the infipideſt- creatures imagi- 
nable, which does net ſeem to agree with is 4p other travellers -re- 
late of the wit and ſprightly converſation of the Venetian women, 
unleſs we are to underſtand it only of common women, whom the 
Doctor would perhaps inſinuate have ingroſſed all good ſenſe. The 
married women do ,not wait the uſual form of courtſhip, but de- 
ſcend. at once to downright lewdneſs with their gallants ; the firſt 
ſep with chem, without any preamble or preparative, is confum- 
mation. . 

As to the entertainments and diverſions of the men, Mr. Addiſon 
obſerves, that though they live in very moiſt air, drinking is not at 
a all in faſhion wich them ; nor have they any ſuck amuſements as 
bowling, hunting, walking, riding, or other exerciſe, to employ them 
without doors. At the LO a time devoted for pleaſure, the 
great diverſions of the place, as at all other times of rejoicing, is maſ- 
querading.\ The Venetians, who are naturally grave, however give 
into the folſies and extravagancies of ſuch ſeaſons, diſguiſed in a falſe 


perſonage. They are indeed under a neceſſity of finding out diver- 
fions that may agree with the nature of the place, and make amends 
for the loſs of ſeveral pleaſures which may he met with on the con- 

| | 4 1 - RA | tinent. 
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rinent. Theſe diſguiſes give occaſion to abundance of love adven- 
tures ; for thefe is ſomething, he obſerves, more intriguing in the 
zmours of Venice, than thoſe of other countries. Operas are another 
Principal entertainment at this feaſon ; but the poetry of them is ge- 
nerally as their muſic is exquiſitel d : FH, 


- Another diverſion, during the Carnival, is gaming in places called 


the Ridotty, which are apartments in the noblemen's houſes, where none 
but noblemen keep the bank ; they diſmiſs the gameſters when they 
pleaſe, and always come of winners: There are uſually ten or twelve 
chambers on a floor, with gaming-tables in them, and very great 


crowds of people; a profound ſilence is however obſerved, and none 


are admitted without maſks.” Here you meet ladies of pleaſure, and 
married women of quality, who, under the protection of a maſk, 
enjoy all the diverſions of the Carnival, but are uſually attended by 
the huſband, or his fpies. Beſides the gaming - rooms, there are others 
for converfation, where wine, lemonade, and ſweetmeats are fold. 
Here the genttemen are at liberty to rally and addreſs the ladies, but 
muſt take care to keep within the bounds of decency, or they may 
meet with a fevere reſentment from the injured huſbands, who too 
often employ bravo's or affaſſns to procure them ſatisfaction, as it is 
called, for affronts of this kind; but theſe practices are not ſo com- 
won as formerly, that ate kaviog, in-a manner, extirpated this race 
of villains. OTIS 
Venice Nobility and Knights.) The nobility, though they have the 
kejſlatixe authority in their hands, ſtand ſo much in awe of the 
State Inquiſition, which they have eſtabliſhed, that they dare not enter 
Into any familiar converſation with foreigners, or even with their own 
order, for fear of being charged with defigns againſt the State: Nay, 
it is held criminal to talk of public affairs, when they are not aſſembled 
in the Broglio or in their councits. They are not permitted to carry 
any arms about them, or to wear ſilver or gold lace, or fringe on their 
clothes, except the Procurators of St. Mark, and ſome few others ; or 
| to keep above a certain nymber of ſervants : Even the Doge himfelf is 
under the government of fix Counſellors, who may viſit his cloſet, and 
all bis retirements, at any hour of the night or day; and he is not at 
Eberty to go abroad without them, © 4 e | 
The moſt honourable among the nobility are the Procurators of St. 
Mark, who are appointed by the great council, and have the guard- 
dianſhip and adminiſtration of the revenues, treaſure, gifts, and le- 
gacies belonging to the church of St. Mark, with very hangſome an- 
nual penſions for life. They are twenty-five in number, and formerly 
conſiſted only of thoſe Who had been concerned in 1 embaſſies, 
or had otherwiſe highly merited of the State; but ſome have been al- 
lowed to purchaſe this honour of late years, when the State wanted 
money. It is out of theſe that the Doge and his council of ten are 
generally choſen. | ; 

Orders of Knights at Venice,] Beſides the nobility, there are three 
orders of Knighthood : . That of the Golden Star, which is conferred 
only on thoſe of the £rt quality, who haye merited of the Government; 
they wear a ſtar bordered-with gold lace.. 2. The Knights of St. Mark f 
which honopr is uſually conferred on the officers in the fea or lan 
ſervice, ' who have behaved well, to which is ann2xcd a penſion of 1000 


ducats per annum. They wear a medal with the ggure of St. Mark — 
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ene fide, and ſome other device of the Senate's appointing, upon the 
reverſe. 3. The Doge's Knights, who are called ſo on account of 
their being created by him, and beſtowed on foreign officers in their 
ſervice. - : | * | 

There are {tiil ſeveral orders of nobility, as Counts, Marquiſſes, &c. 
on the Terra Firma in the Venetian territories, who are not at all 
eſteemed for their titles at Venice; and theſe are the heirs and deſcen- 
dants of ſuch noblemen as were created by (wee ig Princes, before theſe 
provinces were conquered by the republic, who have loſt their privileges, 
and now enjoy no more than the titles of their anceſtors. Theſe the 
the Venetians endeavour to humble and diſtreſs by all the ways imagi- 
nable, that they may render them incapable of carrying on any deſigns 
againſt the Government. They create other noblemen with the like 
ticles, of whoſe fidelity they are aſſured, in order to balance the power 
of the antient nobility, and are perpetually fomenting and encouraging 
their private quarrels, that they may be diverted from any practices 
axdind the State. Another piece of policy is to diſcountenance all that 
are emihent and remarkable for their virtues of any kind whatever. 
A brave man is ſure to be brow-beaten ; and if a perſon is a little more 
hoſpitable or charitable than his neighbours, he is in danger of the 
State- Inquiſition, leſt theſe virtues, or the appearance df them, ſhould 
render him popular, and the Government be endangered thereby. But, 
among the liberties of Venice, there is not one I have ſtill omitted: 
This, ſays Mr. Addiſon, is perhaps the only city in Europe, where 
painters may beſt ſtudy the beauties of nature; for there are two aca» 
demies, where there are always naked people of both ſexes to be drawn, 
who are often upon the ſtage together, in what poſture they pleaſe to 
put them; and any man, for the value of a ſixpence or a ſhilling, may 
come in and take a view of them: Nor is it to be conceived with what 
aſſurance 'theſe young creatures will ſuffer themſelves to be gazed on 
by all the world. . 


Venice Convents.] The Nuns of Venice, particularly thoſe of SSt. 


Zachary and St. Lawrence, where only noble Venetiars are admitted, 
do not ſo much as pretend to retire for devotions; but the nobility ſend 
their daughters thither to ſave their eſtates, it being the eaſieſt pro- 
vifion they can make for them. Theſe, according to Dr. Burnet, are 
not veiled, neither do they cover their necks or breaſts, and receive 
variety of company; though he acknowledges, that thoſe he ſaw uſed 
the ſame precautions they do in other nunneries, and had prates in their 
3 beyond which their male friends were not admitted to come. 
hey talked much, he obſerved, loud, and ve ungracefully, and 
allowed themſelves a liberty in rallying, that other places could not 
dear. The Patriarch intended to have reſtrained the liberties of theſe 
houſes, and began with the Nuns of St. Lawrence; but they told him 
plainly, they were noble Venetians, who had choſen that way of life, 
as moſt convenient for them, but wou]d not bè ſobje& to his regula» 
tions; and; upon his attempting to ſhut up their houſe, they were 
about to ſet fire to it: Whereupon the Senate interpoſed, and required 
ot Patriarch to deſiſt. - Mr. Addifon relates alſo, that the Venetian 
uns are famous for their liberties; that they have operas within their 
walls, and often go out of their bonnds to meet their admirers (if they 
ae not miſrepreſented) and their lovers conyerſe with them daily at 

tle gates of their parlour, 2 
225 Sicily. 
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Sicily. King's Titles and Arms.) The King's titles are,. King of 
the Two Sicilies, Ke. His Arms, Or, four Pellets, Gules, between 
two'Flanches, Argent, charged with as many Eagles Sable, membered; 
beaked, and crowned Azure. | | | 

Pope's Arms.) The Pope, as Sovereign of the lands of the church, 
bears for his eſcutcheon Gules, conſiſting of a long Caps or Head. 
nc Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs pearled and garniſhed with three 

oyal Crowns, together with the two Keys of St. Peter placed in 
Saltier. bo wo 135 5 | 
Venice Am.] Thoſe of Venice are Azure, a Lion winged, Sejant, 
Or, holding under one of his paws a book covered, Argent. 

Genoa Arm.] Thoſe of Genoa are, Argent, a Croſs Gules, with 
a Crown cloſed, by reaſon of the iſland of Corſica belonging to it, 
which bears the title of a Kingdom, and for ſupporters are two 


Griffins, Or. 


Tuſcany Kxights.] The only order of Knighthood in this State is 
that of St. Stephen, inſtituted by Coſmo di Medicis, anno 1561, and 
dedicated to St. Stephen; becauſe, upon the feſtival of St. 2 
Pope and Martyr, being the 6th of Auguſt, he won the famous battle 
pf Marciano. Pope Pius IV. confirmed it the ſame year, and: granted 
them all the privileges which they of Malta enjoy, conditioned that 
thoſe of this order ſhould make a vow of charity, of conjugal chaſtity 
and obedience ; they are to be noble born, and in lawful wedlock of 
the Romiſh church, and without note of infamy. The robe is of 
white camblet, with a red croſs on their left fide, as well upon their 
military garment, as their wearing cloaks ; intending principally againſt 
the Turks and Moors ; for which cauſe they ſettled” rſt at Piſa, being 
near the ſea ; but after at Coſmopolis in the iſle of Elba. The num- 
ber of them is uncertain; but the Great Duke is the ſupreme maſter 
of it. Other orders are commonly fimple, but this mixt, being partly 
religious, partly honorary. / ; 0p ; 

Arm.] The arms are, Or, five Torteux Gules, two, two, and 
one, and one in Chief, Azure, charged with three Flowers-de- 
Luce, Qr. 8 BA 4 wart” 

Mantua Knights.) The chief order of Knighthood in this Dukedom 
is of The Blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, inſtituted anno 1608. The 
author of it was Duke Vincent Gonzaga, when the marriage was ſo- 
lemnized between his fon Francis and Lady Margaret, daughter to the 
Dake of Savoy. It confiſteth of twent Knights, whereof the Man- 
tuan Dukes are Sovereigns, and was allowed by Pope Paul V. The 
collar hath threads of gold laid on fire, and interwoven with the wards, 
Domino P:obaſti. To the collar are pendant two Angels, ſupporting 
three Drops of Blood, and circumſcribed with, Nihil iſto triſte recepto. 
It took this name, becauſe in St. Andrew's church in Mantua are ſaid 
to be kept, as a moſt precious relique, certain drops of our Saviour's 
blood, with a piece of the ſponge. ny 

Arms.) The arms of Mantua are, Argent, a Croſs, Pattee Gules, 
between four Eagles, Sable, membered of the ſecond, under an eſ- 
cutcaeon in Feſſe, charged quarterly with Gules, a Lion Or, and three 
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REVOLUTIONS AND MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


TALY was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as it is ſeparated 
from it ole of the Adriatic Gulph, or Bay of Venice; and was 
ahtiently called Magna Grzcia, at leaſt the South part of the preſent 
Italy was ſo denothinated, for the bounds and dimenſions of the antient 
were very different from thoſe of modern Italy. r 
Antient Italy extended no further North than the river Arno in Tuſ- 
cany, and the river Rubicon near Rimini; all beyond (being much the 
greateſt = of the preſent Italy) was called Ciſalpine Gaul, divided 
into Ciſpadana and Tranſpadana. 'The ſouthern part we find was in- 
habited by various tribes or clans, who communicated their names to 
the ſeveral ſubdiviſions, as the Latins, Sabines, Tuſcans, Samnites, 
Campani, Picentini, and Tarentini. The general name of Italy was 
probably derived, from Etolia, a Grecian nation, which lies oppoſite - 
to this country, Etolia and Italia differing little in the ſound, The 
lower or ſouthern; part, now called Naples, alſo was once called Sicily, 
which the preſent Don Carlos King of Spain has revived. : 

The Latins, who ſubdued the other tribes, founded Rome about the 
year of the world 3300, before the birth of Chriſt 704 years, and gave 
it the name of Rome, from its founder Romulus, their firſt King; in 
whoſe line it continued. until the rei $1 of Tarquin the Proud, who was 
depoſed, A. M. 35 18, by his ſubjects, on pretence that his ſon Sextus 
had committed a rape on the celebrated Lucretia. 2. 

And now the conſtitution was altered from a Monarchy to a Republic. 
The government was lodged in two Magiſtrates, denominated Conſuls, 
and the Nobility ; the two firſt Conſuls being Brutus and Collatinus, 
the huſband of Lucretia. Two of the ſons of Brutus, entering into a 
conſpiracy to reſtore the antient form of Government, were condemned 
to die by their father. The neighbouring powers alſo, eſpecially the 
Tufcans, eſpouſing Tærquin's quarrel, laid fiege to Rome itſelf, and 
were very near reducing it to the obedience of Tarquin again; but the 

omans, it is ſaid, purchaſed their peace with a ſum of money, of 

orſenna King of Toſcany. LY a Ir RS IT. 

The Gauls invaded the Roman territories, A. M. 3666, gained a 
ſignal victory, burnt and plundered Rome, the garriſon retiring into 
the capital, and were forced to ſubmit to very hard conditions, and 
purchaſe their -peace of the Gauls. | | 5 
The Samnites, ſupported by Pyrrhus King of Epirus, invaded the 
Romans, and defeated them in ſeveral battles ; but the Samnites were 
in the end ſubdued, and the Romans made themfelves maſters of all 
e of Italy, A. M. 3777, being 476 years after the building 
of Rome. bas | | 

The firſt foreign war the Romans entered upon was that of Sicily, 
ny called thither by a parcel of Rebels and Banditti, who had ſeized 
on Meſſina, and defended it againſt the Syracuſians and Carthaginians, 
then the principal powers in that iſland, who had united their forces 
to foppret this neſt of robbers ; but the Romans tranſporting an army 
into Sicily, defeated the Syracuſians and Carthaginians, and compelled 
them to-raiſe the ſiege; and the Romans, having made peace with Sy- 


tacuſe, took no leſs than fifty cities from the Cartkaginians ift Sicily, 


4 
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and afterwards drove them out of the iſlands of Sardinia and Corſics; 
'T hen they carried the war into Africa, but were defeated there by the 
united forces of the Lacedzmonians and Carthaginians, fifteen theu- 
land of their men, with Regulus the Conſul, being made priſoners, 
befides many thouſands which fell in the battle. However, the Romans, 
being aſſiſted by ſome of the States of Greece, with their united fleets, 
defeated that of the Carthaginians; and thereupon a peace was con- 
cluded between Rome and Carthage, whereby the Italian iſlands, viz. 
Sicily. Sardinia, and Corſica, were confiimed to Rome; which was 


the concluſion of the firſt Punic war, | 
The Carthaginians, who had till now been the moſt formidable naval 
Power in the world, being ſenfibly touched with the deſtruction of 
their fleet; and foreſeein hat their foreign trafic muſt ſuffer extremely, 
and perhaps their ſtate be ruined, if the Romans were not ſubdued, 
aſſembled an army of 100,000 men and upwards in Spain, eommanded 
by the celebrated Hannibal; who, pafſing the Pyrenean mountains 
and the Alps, entered Italy, and made it the ſeat of war, defeating. 
the Romans at Cannz, and in ſeveral other battles; and had it not 
deen for the diviſions in the council of Carthage, would infallibly have 
made an entire conqueſt of Italy; but not being ſupported as he ought, 
and the Romans carrying the war into Africa, Hannibal was recalled, 
the Carthaginians were entirely defeated, and . compelled to make a 
very tgnominious peace; and thus ended the ſecorid Punic war. 
fter which the Grecian ſtates calling in the Romans to defend them 
againſt the uſurpation and tyranny of Philip of Macedon, the Romans 
deſeated that Prince, and made him their tributary, whereby all Greece 
became dependant on them. 3 
The Romans, upon frivolous pretences, broke the peace with Car- 
thage again; and, having driven them out of the field made them · 
ſelves maſters of the capital city of Carthage, which they entirely de- 
moliſhed, and reduced their territories into the form of a province; 
wy thus ended the third Punic war, 603 years after the building of 
ome. | | | 
Attalus, King of Pergamus, died not long after, and left his domi- 
nĩons to the Romans, who entering upon them, made themſelvs maſters 
of the greateſt part of the Leſſer Aſia in a very ſhort time. They alſo 
extended their conqueſts into Africa, and made King Jugurtha pri- 
ſoner. They were victorious alſo over the Teutones and Cimbri, and 
other northern nations that invaded their territories about the fame 
time. But now. civil wars began to break out . them, which 
| ſeem to have proceeded from ſome defects in their eonſlitution; for the 
nobility, upon the expulſion of their Rings, had formed an ariſto- 
cracy, oppreſſing the lawer claſs of people to a very great degree; 
whereupon they unanimouſly left the city, refuſſng to return until the 
nobility, who compoſed the ſenate, conſented to their 88 
bunes; to protect he people againſt the oppreſſion of the ſenate. Theſe 
Tribunes, in a little time, inſiſted on a right to controul the ſenate ; 
extorting a law from them, that the plcbeians might intermarry with 
the nobility, and that no law ſhould paſs without the conſent of the 
Tribunes : They even aſſumed an authority of making laws themſelves, 
and exercifing a kind of ſovereign authority. In their contentions 
with the ſenate, they were fiequently countenanced by ſome poyeut 
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nobleman, who. ſerved his ambitious views, by declaring in their 
—p; — | | 
Wo at the head of the ſenate, and Marius, for the people, be- 
gan the firſt conſiderable domeſtic broils, wherein they proſcribed and 
murdered many of the worthieſt citizens in cold blood, according as 
the one or the other, met with ſucceſs. Sylla was made perpetual 
Dictator by the ſenate, which conferred on him an abſolate ancon- 
troulable power, both in peace and war; which he laid down, bow- 
ever, when he had ſuppreſſed his enemies, and, retiring from public 
affairs, died in peace. p n * 
Cataline, a popular nobleman, afterwards entered into a conſpiracy 
to overturn the ſtate, and become Sovereign of Rome, which Cicero, 
then Conſul, boaſts that he defeated. | ; 
The next ſhock the Roman ſtate ſuſtained, was from a confederacy 
of ſome of the greateſt men of the ſenate to. ſeize the adminiſtration 
of all public affairs; theſe were the famed Pompey, Czfar, and 


Crafſus, who conſtituted the firſt triamvirate, and, in a manner, di- 


vided the empire between them. To Pompey was allotted Spain for 
his province; to Cæſar, Gaul; and Afia was aſſigned to Craſſus, who 
periſhed there in a war againſt the Parthians. Czfar, on thecontrary, 
reduced all Tranſalpine Gaul under the dominion of the Romans; 
while Pompey remained at Rome, committing the government of Spain 
to his lieutenants, | | K N 
Cæſar's amazing ſucceſs giving Pompey and the ſenate a jealouſy of 
him, when he petitioned for a ſecond Conſulſhip, they commanded 
him to diſband bis army, and appear as a private perſon at the election; 
but he, finding himſelf at, the head of the greateſt body of veteran 
troops in the ſervice of Rome, and being arrived at the higheſt pitch 
of glory and popularity by his late conqueſt of Gaul and Britain, 
marched directly to Rome, after he had paſſed the Rubicon, the utmoſt 
limits of his proyince; being determined: to obtain that by force, 
which he knew the ſenate would never voluntarily confer upon him. 
The ſenate receiving advice that Czſar was advancing towards 
Rome with his army, the greateſt part of them left Rome, and retired 
to Greece; and Cæſar entered the city without oppoſition, obliging 
that part of the ſenate which ſtaid thete, to declare him Conſul an 
tual Dictator. Rf | 
æſar followed Pompey into Greece, where he had aſſembled a nu- 
merous army, but was defeated at Pharſalia, and flying to Egypt, was | 
there beheaded by King Ptolemy. Whereupon -Cz1ar aſſumed the 
dominion of the whole empire, and, though egregiouſly flattered by 
the ſenate, and tiled the Father of the People, he was ſtabbed in the 
ſenate-houſe, before he had enjoyed his uſurped dominion fix months. 
Upon his death two parties aroſe, one to rovenge his death, and the 
other to reſtore the eommonwealth : Mark Antony and Octavius were 
at the head of the firſt, and Brutus and Caſſius of the laſt. Brutus and 
Caffius being defeated, and killed at Philippi, Octavius, Mark An- 
tony, and idus formed another triumVirate, which continued to 


govern the tare ten years. After which Lepidus was laid aſide, and 


a miſunderſtanding ariſing. between Octavius and Antony, they had 
recourſe to arms: Antony was defeated at the ſea-fight at Actium, 
and fled with Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, his miſtreſs, to Africa ; 
whither being purſued by Octavius, York Lnthooy and Cleopatra * 
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ed themſelves. But I ſhould Have remembered, that, N laſt 
triumvirate, a proſeription was agreed on, whereby each of the parties 
ſacriſced ſome of their beſt friends, and worthieſt ſenators, among 
whom was the celebrated Cicero. n | at; 
Octavius having now no e of val fr the govertiment, the 
preme power fe 23 nato his hands. He rejected the title of 
King however, as well as that of Dictator; though he aſſumed an 
Authority equal to that of his uncle Julius Cæſaz, and is eſteemed the 
Founder of the Roman empire, which continued at Rome for 360 


1 
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cal wretches as diſgraced human natute. 
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Conſtantine removed ile ſeat of the empite to Conſtantinople. It 


was aſterwards divided into two parts: the one called the Roman Em- 
dire, the Emperor whereof reſided at Rome; and the other the Grecian 
mipire, the Emperor whereof refided at Conſtantinople : But in the fifth 
century, the Goths, Vandals, and other Northern nations, broke into 
the Roman empire, and divided it amongſt them; the North art of 
Italy fell at length to the ſhare of the Lombärds, and Ravenna and 
Naples were poſſeſſed by the Grecian Emperors a conſiderable time 
aſter the deſtrution of the empire of Rome, of which Auguſtus was the 
Aſt Sovereign, anno Dom. 47. 
"The Lombards ſubduing the Exarchate of Ravenna, and-afterwards 
laying fiege to Rome, Pepin, King of France, raiſed the ſiege, and re» 
vered "£518 from the Lombards ; which, with the territory about 
, he conferred on the Pope, who thereby became a temporal Prince 
The Lombards, . endeaxouring th recover Ravenna, Charlemaipne, the 


ſon of Pepin; invaded Lombardy, took Didier, the laſt King, priſoner, 


and put an end to that Kingdom about the 82 774: After which be 
confirmed the Exarchate of Ravenna to the Pope, and added the Mar- 


' quiſate of Ancona, and the Duchy of Spoletto, or Umbria, to the 


- 


ope's territofies : In return for which favours, the Pope crowned 
Chartemalgne Emperor of the Romans, anno Domini 890 3 And thus 


- - - * * 


| 400k. empire was founded in the Weſt, which comprehended Ger- 


many, France, Italy, and part of Spain. 
| Thi Drs reſiding in Germany, divided Traly into ſeveral go- 


bernments, tre Governors whered?t at bench aluied foverrign power, 


And thus a great many ſmall principalities and ſtates were erected, 


which Mill profeſſed, however, to acknowledge the Emperor their 


head 3 and many of them procured grants from the German Empe- 


rors to confrm their reſpe dive titles, Which they purchaſed with ſums 


of money. 


The Pope, for a confiderable time, acknowledged that he held his 
territories of the Emperor, who was ſtiled-the Patron and Defender of 
the Church, until che reign; of the Emperor” Henry IV. when the 
Popes, weary of the ſabjeQion to the Emperots, Who refuſed fome- 
times to'eonfirm ths eee, and at others. turned them out of the 


chair, endeavoured to embroil the Emperor 's affairs in Germany an 


Italy, and ancited inſurtections againſt them; and when Henry IV. 


aſlſerted his right of inveſting Biſhops in their ſces; Pope Gregory * 
| that 


excommunica ted him, and compelled the Emperor to part wil 


branch of his prerogative ; and at length aſſumed an authority to judge 
of the Emperor's actions. as well as of other Princes, receiving. com- 


plaints frem their fulgects, reverſing their decrees, and, if they 


diſputed 


Emperors, moſt of whom were ſuch diaboli- 
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his aged ls 125 ed the - f r abies, flom their allegiance, 
apo d dens and transfetre their e others. | tr 
WET lutparjons on hs rerogatives of * — rors occaſioned. 
frequent wars between the, Emperors, and. Pope, in which the 
Pale 95 ay  lome, fiding 00 the ope, and others 
ſe  truggles procured their 9 
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I E Pope 9 part of his power and io beer at the Nefbr- 
mation, bat ill ne remains a codſiderable-tempvralPrifce, and 
Is blplyte i in his dominlons. He holds à Conſiſtory of Cardinals on EIS, 
ecclefraſtical, affaitsy- but the Cardinals do not i — Borg with his civil | 
government... The Cardinals are ſeventy än number; When complete, © | 
appel ted by the Pope dn a vacancy ;/ and he takes cate always to have 
a 1 of; Italian Cardinals, that the chair may not be removed 
from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in France. | 
The Pope's, chief. miniſter is the» CafUidal Patron, uſvatly his ne-. | 
phene, Who amaſſts: an, immepſe eftate;! if, the reigh be of any long” | 
duration. The Campatis of Rome is under the Pope”s immediate go- 
b The other, prowinces of ithe eccleſiaſtical ſtate are . 
by Legeres a iceleghtes, and there is a commander in chief of the 
"opt. 's forces in every; prüvince, The Pope monopolizes all the corn 
in his tertitories, and It is purchaſed of his an ür price he ſets 


We Pope's territorie) are bdunded by the tetritories of Venice, on 
the North by: the gulph of Venice, on the North-Eaſt; by Naples, | | 
South+Baſt 3. by the Tuſcan ſen, on the South-Weſt ; and by 
uy Juchy-.of..;T wſeany, on the North-Weſt; being 240 miles long, | 
and their groateſt/ breadth 120 miles; generally a fruitful ſoil, pro- | 
dacing;corny; wine, oil. Wk; and excellent fruits, proper to a warm 
climate. The walls of Rome ate nv more: Thete is not a third | 
of the groyng,witbi'the walls bailt upon. at preſent, the reft is taken 
up: in 88 de $ and. vineyards; The inhabitants thereof do not amount | 
120,000, whatever thky miglt don antient Rome. There are hve " "i 
bridges over the giyer ſtill . twenty gates, and 300 antique | 
towers. The caſtle: of St. Angelo is a modern fortreſs, of no Sr 
firength, Modern. Rume-ſtands — higher than ancient Rome, bein 
built upon; ite, tuins, inſdmuch that the Tarpeian rock, from whic! 
malefafiory uſed-toi belt ron is not now/twetity feet high. 
[t.is obſerved; there is more liberty allowed to — of all religions 
at Rome, than in an} other Aoman Catholic country. - | 
The Pope jetenueꝝ. aga' temporal Prince may Amoagt to about | 
a million tering per annum, / raifed chiefly by a monopoly of corn, | 
the duties On wine, and other proviſions. The only port almoſt he 


any 1 875 <qpence in that of Civira Vecchia, on the Tuſcan ſea, © 
which ig ſtrongi y ſotti fed and has lately been made 4 free port; but 
the ſareign tanie of the Pope's territories is nt conſiderable, any more 7 


than his Het, whigb only Tonföſts of ſome gallles. 
The. Pope' ee ; inion far excceds his. temporal. It is | 
that the monks _ Grays which are abſolutely = 3 


his devotion, do.not amount to leſs than two millions, of people, di- 


| who are taught, that their ſalvation depends on this kind of beneyo- 


: g | | 2 hore 
8 AVO was antiently 238 by che Allobroges, and reduced 
= e 


i Mary Aidleide, mother of the preſent French King, Lewis XV. and 


- 


anno 1702, loſt all his ſtrong towns 3 and Turin, his capital, was up- 


it, anno 3706; and, at the peace of Utrecht, 1713, he was made 


' tary; but the adminiſtration of the government in the ſeveral terri- 
verned by their reſpective laws, where the King does not NN 


to leſs than twenty millions ſterling per annum, beſide the caſual pro- 


_ 
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ſperſed thwngh every country of the world, to aſſert his ſupremacy 
over Princes, and promote the intereſt of the church. The revenues 
theſe monks draw from the Roman Catholic countries, do not amount 


fits ariſing from offerings, and the people's bounty to the church, 


lence. 
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under the obedience of the Romans in the reign of Auguſtus; and, 
having been ſucceſſively ſubject to the northern nations, which de- 
ſtroyed the-Reman Empire, it was at length incorporated with the Kin 
dom of Burgundy, on the Ruin whereof the Emperor of Germany pol- 
ſeſſed himſelf of it, and conferred it on Hugb Duke of Saxony, creatin 
him Duke of Savey, and Prince of Piedmont, in which family it ail 
continues. - $4413 enn 2 
Victor Amadeus II. the laſt Duke of Savey, married Anne Mary of 
Valois, daughter of Philip, Dake' of Orleans, and of the Prince; 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. King of England; and by the ſaid 
Mary of Valois had ifſue, the late Duke of Savoy (King of Sardinia) 


Mary Louiſa Gabriell, who married Philip V. King of Spain, by whom 
ſhe had iſſue the late King Ferdinand. | 
| The late Duke of Savoy coming into the grand alliance againſt France, 


on the point of being taken, when the allies marched to his relief, 
and raiſed the ſiege, utterly deſtroying the French army that lay before 


King of Sicily, for the ſervice he had done the allies in that war. He 
aſtetwards exchanged Sicily for the crown of Sardinia, anno 1719, of 
which his preſent Majeſty remains poſſeſſed. | 1 

The duchy of Montſerrat, the Alexandrin, Vi and Lau- 
mella, have lately been ceded to the King of Sardinia by the Auſtri- 
ans, which are very valuable additions to his dominions. ' | 
The King of Sardinia is an abſolute Prince; and the crown heredi- 


tories he poſſeſſes, is committed to as many councits, and they are go- 


Savoy is but a barren country; and, lying on the French fide of the 
Alps; whenever a war breaks out, is immediately ſeized by the French; 
but uſually reſtored upon a peace. Piedmont is a fine fruitful country, 


and abounds in excellent filk, of which the'Engliſh have purchaſed to F 
the value of zoo, oool. ſome years. Piedmont: is naturally fortified 
againſt invaders by the Alps, and has been very much ſtrengthened by e by 


ſoꝛtreſſes, againſt which the French loſt many thouſand men in the und fon 
reign of Q een Anne, eſpecially at Turin, which they were forced to 


ahandon after ten weeks ſiege. The King of Sardinia may now be beld it 
| looked upon as a very.-formidable — 


the acquiſition of that {ihering 
Hand, Montſerrat, and a confiderable part of the Milaneſe 4 but, {Meized © 
Sine. e e e e ate ver 1 
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whatever his forces may be by land, he has ſcarce any fleet at fea t 
He has but three ſmall ports in Italy, viz. Nice, Villafranca, and 
Oneglia: In Sardinia indeed are ſeveral good ports, but their Priaces 
have not as yet applied themſelves much to navigation. | 


ro- 
. Turin, the capital of the King of Sardinia's dominions, is ſituate on 
evo- the rivers Po and Doria. It is of a ſquare form, thfee miles round, 


and admired for its ſpacious ſquares, piazzas, and ſtreets, and particu- 
larly the 7: © — which, for the beauty of the apartments, tho 
richneſs of the furniture, the elegant paintings, cabinets of curioſities 

and library, is ſcarce to be parallelled. The chapel of the Holy Hand- - 
kerchief, built of black-marble, is much admired. This bandkerchief, 


uced tradition ſays, was preſented to our Saviour by a compaſſionate virgin, 
and, as-he was going to his crucifixion; and that our Saviour, having 
h de- ¶ viped his face with it, returned it with his picture imprinted. on his hand- 
kad kerchief in the moſt lively colours. | | 
Pol- The religion of the King of Sardinia's ſubjects is generally Popery; 
aun though there are ſome Proteſtants in the vallies of Ne Valet 25 


have undergone ſeveral ſevere perſecutions; but, by the mediation of 
the proteſtant powers, are ſometimes ſuffered to live at quiet. 
M I L A N, | 
HE Duchy of Milan conſtituted the north part of the antient 
Liguria, and was inhabited by the Inſubres, when the Romans 
reduced it under their dominion. The Goths made a conqueſt of it in 
the fifth century, and were diſpoſſeſſed by the Lombards in 572. Milan 
compoting the beſt part of the kingdom of Lombardy, which was ſub» 
dued- by Charlemaigne, the Emperor, about the year 800; but in the 
wars between the Emperors and the Pope, Milan withdrew her alle- 
giance, and aſſumed an independency, ſometimes in the form of 2 
republic, and at others governed by Dukes : And it long ſerved as a 
bone of contention between the Emperor and the French, till Charles 
the Vth expelled the French about the year 1525, and gave it, with 
dpain, to his ſon Philip IT. To which crown it femained ſubject, un- 
tl the Imperialiſts, with the afliſtance of their allies, drove the French 
out of Italy in 1706. The Spaniards and French recovered it from the 
imperialiſts x & year 1743 ; but by a ſubſequent peace it was reſtored 
to the Emperor, on his ceding Naples and Sicily to the preſent King of 


Spain z and the Auſtrians remain poſſeſſed of the duchy of Milan o 
tus day, the Empreſs Queen governing it by her Viceroy, or Vicar, 


M AN TU A. 


fn Duchy of Mantua alſo was part of the kingdom of. Lom 
bardy, and conquered by Charlemaigne, anno 800 but in the 
vars between the Pope and the Emperor, aſſumed an independency, 
and ſometimes choſe a republican form of government, and at others 
vas governed\by* Dukes; the laſt were 6 he family of Gonzaga, he 
beld it until the year 1703; when Ferdinand Charles, the Ha Duke, 
adhering to the French againſt the houſe of Auſtria, the Emperor 
ſeired on this Duchy as 3 Le of the Empire; and the Duke dying 
tout: ine, -anno, 1708, WA EE ill keep poſfethow of it; hs 8 
2 ; 
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ARM A underwent. the fate of the reſt of Italy, 


ſubject to the German Emperors; it afterwards became ſubject to 
the Pope, the Venetiaus, the Milaneſe, and the French, ſucteſſively. 
Pope Julius II. anno 1545, reduced it under the obedience af the See 
of Rome; and Pope Paul III. created his natural fon, Peter Lewis 
Farneſe, Duke of Parma: but the male line failing, the“ late Emperor 
Charles VI. granted it as a fee of the empize to Don Carlos, the pre- 
ſent King of Spain, and, in right of his mother the Qyeen Dowager, 
heir of the houſe of Parma, againſt which the Pope proteſted, eſteem- 
ing it a fee of the Holy Se. bo 10 
Parma was afterwards relinquiſhed by Don Carlos, on his being ad- 


2 to the throne of Sicily; but, by the late treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 


e, Parma is allotted to the Infant Bon Philip his brother; together 
— the Duchy of Guaſtalla in Mantua. "mT * 


ä M OD E N A. 


adjacent countries, until it Was annexed to the Marquiſate of 
Ferrara. It was poſſeſſed alternately by the Pope and the family of 
D'Ette,, until the year 1597, when the Pope and the Duke agreed to 
divide the country between them, The Pope accepted of Ferrara, and 
the family of D'Efte,, the dychies of Modena, Rhegio, and Mirandola. 


The prelent Duke adhering 40 che Spaniards againſt the Auſtrians, in 


the late war, way, expelled his dominions; but: was reſtored, by tho 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year. 1748. 


"JEEP iſlands on which the city of Venice ſtands, l. formerly 
i fſubject to Padua, when the Goths and the other northern na- 
Tions invaded Italy in the fifth century, the inhabitants of Padua, 
Aquileia. and other cities on the continent, | fled to rheſe iſlands for 
ſhelter, and formed à republic. They elected a Duke, or Doge, veſt- 
ing him with abſolute power: but within a- few years the principal 
citizens abridged his power to that degreg that they/left him only the 
name of Doge, or Soverign Duke, veſting the ſupreme authority in 
the principal families, and their male iſſue, who are now ſtiſed Noble 
Venetians, and. amount to above 1800; but do not ſuffer the no- 
bility in cheir terzitories on the continent to have any ſhare in the 
. government. ' CO OT EAT TOP W 
The ſeigaſory conſiſts of the Duke and fix other members, choſen by 
the Grand Conseil of the nobiliry, and of the three chief judges of 
the principal gourts of judicature.z/ theſe are called the, Council of 
„Ten, in whom che executive power ſeems to be Jodged;; and this coun- 


cil ele three of their own number everythree months,. who are a kind 


* . 


HS 


8 
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as Wofted to Non Phylip, together with 
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r HE Duchy of Modena underwent the like revolutions with the 
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of ſtate inquiſitors, or ſecret committee, receiving all aceuſations and 


informations again{bperſons ſuſpected of confpiring-againſt the Govern-· 
ment; and may impriſon and procecd capitally againſt them, withqut 
calling them to make a defence, if they all agree ; otherwiſe the mat- 
ter 18 vr before the Council of, Ten. They have boards or coun- 
cils alſo for raiſing and collecting the public revenues, and every other 
hrankindf wihneSey il. SIT a3aiits cd hg ED HH 
The Venetians no ſooner became powerful at ſea, but they extended 
e on eyery part of the Terra Firma in their neighbour- 
hood, and afterwards to the moſ diſtant coaſts and iſlands on the Me- 
diterranean and Euxine ſeas. They reduced Dalmatia and the iſlands 
on that coaſt under their dominion, about the year 978. They took. 
from the Grecian, or Eaſſern Emperor, the iſlands of Rhodes, Sciq, 
Samos, Mytilene, and Andros, anno 1117. And, in confederacy with 
the French, they took even the city of Conſtantinople in 1194, and 
remained in poſſeſſion, of part of that Empire for ſome time. They 
reduced Candia, and the Teſt of the iſlands in the Ionian and Sgean 
ſeas, as well as the Morea, and the city of Gallipoli on the Helleſpont; 
and at length made a conqueſt of their mother - cĩty of Padua and many 
other great cities on that fade, extending their dominions upwards of 
an hundred miles an the North of Ita ß. 
They diſputed the dominion of Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, and 
Dalmatia, with the King of Hungary; and contegded with the Genoeſe 
for the Empite of the ſea with yariòus ſucceſs ; but the Turks break- 
ing into Europe, took from them Theſſalonica in 1453, and demoliſhed 
the wall on the Iſthmus of Corinth, which defended, the Morea. The 


Pope, France, and Spain; alſo joined in a confederacy againſt the Ve- 


netians, and took from them their. dominions on the continent in the 
year 1509 ; but the Pope and Spain changing hands, they recovered 
their territories, on the continent again. nen ne 
Their greateſt loſs was that of the India trade, which was ruined by 
e Portugueſe diſcovery of a pallage to India round the Cape of Good 
ope; for, before this diſcovery, the Venetians purchaſed the mer- 
chaadize of the Eaſt, at Alexandria, and the ports of Turky in the 
Levant, and diſperſed them all over Europe, by which they grew im- 
menſely rich . powerful, but have 8 ſince they loſt that 
trade, The Turks took Cyprus, Candia, and all the iflands in the 
Archipelago, from them; and at length they loſt the Morea, in the 
year 1715. However they are ſtill the greateſt naval power in Italy, 
and have ſeldom leſs than twenty thouſand men in their pay in time of 


peace, moſt of, them foreigners, both officers and ſoldiers. And the 


revenues of the State are.computed at_t,200,000,1, per annam. :; 
The Doge annually, every Aſcenfion-day, formally eſpouſes the Sea, 
or Gulph of Venice, by: _ ing a ring into it; being attended by, 
u fue de- of the no iſh in Their gallics, with a vaſt num- 
ber of barges and gondolazs richly adorned,, oo 
As to. t L religion of t 4 s 00K they are the leaſt ſubje& to 

bigotry the people that profeſs Popery, if they may be ſaid to 

fe it, While cl ey reject the Pope's ſupremacy, Their churdb is 
eren the two Patriarchs of Venice and Aquileia, but ſubject to be 
controuled by the State; and ' en is eſteemed little more than a 
temporal Prince here, The Prie s and Monks make parties at. * 
ang 


maſqueradde during the carnival; 1 are allowed to keep concubi 
85 N Ge 


fing on their agen, and take any liberties almoſt, ſo as they de not 


tate; Nor haye the Nuns at Venice a much better 


meddle with the 
reputation. f | 
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6 NOA, part of the antient Liguria, continued under the domi. 
JF nion of the Romans, until the ruin of that Empire by the Goths, 
and other northern people; after which it made a part of the 1 
of Lombardy, and then of the German Empire, and at length ſet up 
for a ſovereipn ſlate: It was afterwards ſueceſſively ſubject to the Arch - 
biſhop of Milan to the French; to the Marquis of Montſerrat, and the 
Duke of Milzn. The celebrated Andrew Doria reſcued it out of the 
hands of their powerful neighbours, and eſtabliſhed the preſent con- 
ſtitution of their Government. 22 uy 
Their Doge, or Duke, is elected only for two years, though he has 
for many years paſt been crowned King of Corſica ; but this is at pre- 
ſent a nominal ignity only, and will, in all probability ſoon be laid 
aſide. The legiſlative authority is lodged in the Great Council, con- 
fiting of 400 noblemen and, citizens of fortune, elected annually out 
of the freemen ; four parts in five of this council muſtagree to every 
law that is made: | N t i, s 1 | 
Their naval force is now reduced to fix gallies, though formerly 
their fleet rivalled that of Venice, and obtained many victories over 
the Turks, Venetians, and Spaniards, and ſettled colonies in Aſia, 
and on the ſhores of the Euxine ſea. They had alſo a great ſhare in the 
Levant trade, 2 mam. the rich merchandize of the Eaſt in Turky, 
and exporting it to Europe: Their forces by land were inconfiderable 
until the late war; in which even their capital city of Genoa was taken 
by the Auſtrians, who laid it under very heavy contributions ; but 
reatening to lay them under military execution, ſo enraged the inha - 
bitants, that they roſe in great numbers, and, having maſſacred many 
of the Auſtrians, drove the reſt out of their capital : thus bravely reco- 
vering their liberties and their dominions, which were afterwards con- 
firmed to them by the treaty of * Aix-la-ehapelle, in the year 1748. 
Their public revenues are computed'at 200,000 1. per annum; but as 


great part of their eſtates lie in Naples, they ſeem to be under a. 


0 


neceſſity therefore of taking the part of that Prinee, who is Sovereign 

of Naples, in every war, Their chief manufactures are ſilks, bro- 
cades, gold and ſilver ſtuffs and velvets, of which they uſed to export 
a great deal, as well as paper, wine, oil, fruit, ſweetmeats, auchovies, 
ang ſevera] ſorts of drugs uſed in phyſic and painting. 8 


5 e . 


fs duchy of Tuſcany, known antiently by the name of Om- 
1 bria, Tyrrhenia, and Herrurls, fell under the domjnion of the 
Romans about 455 years before Chriſt? The Oſtrogoths poſſeſſed it in 
; the fifth century, ang then the Lombards, who were expelled by Charle- 
maigne, anno geg; after which it became ſubje& to the German Em- 
rors, who appointed the Governor, until the Pope encouraged the 
Foyernors to render themſelves independent, and accept of * 
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. 
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tection again the Emperor. There were two potent factions in Tuſ- 
cany at this time, 1240, which divided the whole Empire, and occa- 
fioned a very long and civil war, both in Italy and Germany; theſe 
factions went by the names of the Guelphs and Gibellines ; the firſt ap- 
pearing in the 1ntereſt of the Pope, and the other in the Emperor's ia- 
tereſt, During theſe contentions between the Emperor and the Pope, 
the cities of Florence, Piſa, Sienna, and ſeveral others, withdrew them - 
ſelves from the dominion of both, and erected ſuch government as they 
ſau fit; and John de Medicis, a popular nobleman, fo inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the favour of the Florentines, that they inveſted him with 
Sovereign 33 Pope Pius V. conferred the title of Grand Duke on 
Colmo de Medicis, anno 1570; and it continued in this family until 
the death of "Gaſton de Medicis, the laſt Duke, without iſſue, 1737 ; 
when it was transferred to the Duke of Lorrain, by the conſent of the 
late Emperor Charles VI. (who eſteemed it a fee of the Empire, as the 
Pope did of the Holy See) in lieu of the Duchy of Lotrain, which 
was ceded to France by the treaty of peace at the concluſiou of the 
—— between the Empire on one fide, and France and Spain on the 
other. | | 
The Great Duke of Tuſcany (now Emperor) is abſolute in this 

Duchy; his revenues are computed at 500,000 1. per annum, ariſing 
chiefly.from the tenth of all eftates that are ſold or alienated, and the 
ground-rents of the houſes in Leghorn, and the duties on almoſt all 
manner of proviſions. RY 7 

The ſtanding forces of this Duchy conſiſt only of two or three regi- 
ments of „ and the militia, In caſe of a war they hire troops, 
particularly Swiſs ; and though here is a large ſea coaſt, there were 
no veſſels of any force, only gallies, until the preſent Emperor of 
Germany built four men of war, and ſtationed them on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany, Leghorn is a free port, and has the greateſt foreign trade of 
any town in Italy, but chiefly in foreign bottoms: They have not 
many merchant-ſhips of their own : Their exportation conſiſts chiefly - 
in raw and wrought ſilks, wine and oil. bre . 


e 


_ UCCA republic uſually followed the fortune of the neighbour- 
ing cities in Tuſcany, until they purchaſed their independency 
of the Emperor-Rodolph, for 10,000 crowns, in 1279, and have cou- 
tinued a free people ever fince. - Luca and Piſa were once very conſi- 
derable States; they had a great naval force and extenſive. traffic: But. 
Piſa is now ſubject to Taſcany, and Lucca has no ſhips of any force: 
Their exports conſiſt chiefly of oil, and other produce of Italy. 
7 o& Maz1x0 is a little Republic ſurrounded by the Pope's territories, 
and fituated on a ſnowy mountain, much admired by, Mr. Addiſon 
for enjoying their liberties, and net bmg to the tyranny. of the 
Pope; though it ſeems they very lately deſired his Holineſs would take 
Fre under bn protection, being diſtracted with factions among them- 
| hero f . . | 
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MAPLE s 


APLES, * ath of Italy, was probably 670 peopled from 
——_ the for but a Take to the bs Baſtward of it; certain it 

15, A. Greeks ſent ſeveral colonies hither afierwards, and gave it the 
name of Magna Græcia. This, wich the reſt of Italy, was ſubdued 
by the Romans, and, on ed decline of he Empire in the fifth century, 
the Eaſtern ad gale? 4: ſſeſſe Mes A of 00 part of Naples, gnd the 


Goths' the other. The 3k fled tbe Gothg\of their part, 
and remained maſters 1 it un 8 * Pet expelled by Charlemaigne 
about the year 800. In th inth and 8 cent es, the Saracens 


ſubdued great part of Niles ut the Pope, with the aſſiſtance of 
other Chriſtian powers, drove out, the Saracens again. In which ſer- 
vice Tancred the Norman, and his twelve ſons, having had a great 
ſhare, part of Naples was given them by the Pope.” Robert, the ſon 
of Tancred, was created Duke of Apulia and Calabria, by the German 
Emperor; and Ro ber, the ſon of Ape dez was made King of the two 
Sicilies, viz. Napf es and Sicily. The heirs of Tancred enjoyed this 
crown until the year 1166, When, hap pening to, diſoblige the Pope, 
he introduced the Earl of njou an che French, and bis poſterity were 
Kings of Naples and dicily, until ie Spaniards Hſpoſietied them of it 
ut the year 1504. 
The oppreflive- government of the Spaniards ave great diſguſt to 
the natives ; and at laſt, in, the year 1647, by. laying à tax on fruit, 
brought on a revolution, which had lies: to 75 Leg, in the —.— 
tion of the 8 Kal For a I young {Naples 
E ft with a few bays Pede 18 cry {down t hg =_ bein 
ined by a large mob of men. e ordered every thing as he lik 
for about fiſteen days, 1 forced the haughty Spaniard to aboliſh many 
of the taxes: ee he could bring about a thorqugh reformation, 
it is ſaid, 2655 Thin gh exceſs of fatigue; or, as ſuſpected by ſome 
. of g.mpet ag, itd the Gaegper, he: lo 
his 2 and, committing many extrayagancies, We _ deſerted by 
multitudes, and at laſt was ſhot at t of ew be 
adherents. 2 — * may | , 
The Kings of Spain contin iens af wot 1707s 
when the Spantaids” dire 1975 . 5 ly 4 555 rialiſts bs, 7 
y, 


Naples Was confirmed to the” Eee oo Vat 4; 
Verethr i in 1713. ts FA 0 "6 


The French, Spaniards, aha ity 5 into a Fes Val de 
ing, 


the Emperor in 1 34 reduced Naples, and ma $ V 
of 'Spain's ſon, King of "Nap les; ag he was 5 h £ hron 'y 
by the Emperor at the fablegen treaty, and Nn in poſſeſſion o Mew 
that kingdom, ſtiling 8795 . king of the Two icilies, VIZ. Naples Etna, 


and Sicily. And Don Catlos, upon al death of his brother the King proving 
of Spain, on the 1oth of Auguſt 1 9, ſucceeds d.to the thron of that Rnce; 
| Kingdom, . his chit ſon Ferdinand his ſucceſſor to he king und, 
dom of Sicily, his-eldeſt ſon being found unfit for a Cron. 

In the kingdom of Naples thete were two cities, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, which finking with-an earth uake about” 1700 Fa 5 
were copered with the eruptions of V. * oyer one 01 _ 


fruptio 


a was 


| 
* 
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sf andp the town of Portici, Feb te ĩs a Te e ee anles : 
10 dice? ing through the lava w 4: ebe [3 af = enn. ſome of 
their houſes have been f bock 797 ; and the rooms gent cared of the 


lava, Which had filled them, a multitude of corjous ſtatues in .marhle © 
and bronze; fine paintings on the walls of the rooms, in $999. pre- 
ſervation; furniture of all kinds, with kitchen utenſils ;-a Tb rary 3 
and à great variety of other Particulars have been food, helping to 
illaſtrate the Roman manner of Iiving., B the li rary it ſeems thar it 
was cuſtomary to have a buſt of the mo eminent authors, at le 
placed near their works; the volumes were in long rolls placed in neat 
compartments: Some of the rolls have been endeavoured to be 
fee at à great expence, which have been effected on tWo; one 
Treatiſe on Muſic, and the —.— on the Epicurean e = 
it mult be obſerved, thas the materials are extremely drittle; 

partly burnt to a coal by the — 77 melted lavd Which led 

the rooms. The preſent Kiog of paig proſecntes theſe difcov eries, 
and has eauſed ſome volumes to be böte, exhibiting elegant 8 
ings, with accounts of the thing 5 175 out. 

There are in Italy and the FI bk efide the Pope, e Agel the head 
of the church, 2 Patriarchs, 36 Archbifhops, and 2B ops ; where- 
of 50 are ĩimmediaiely fubje& to the Pope; 201 Cain, and 24 ex- 
empt from Metropolitan juriſdiction. 


Uni ver uy * Traly:] Rome, Venice, Vaal Mae” Padua, 
Parnia, \ , Milan, Pavia, 2 er . Wee F 
lerno, Perukia, and Oatanea. reep, 12 


The Great Tralian. 1 dande are Ser, eme, and 
„ e Cosa steg. bh rin $i. 


1 
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ETwREN the latitudes of 37 1 — 39 d N, about 100 miles: 
* between * PREY of. 12 any: Coir E. About 176 


eng- and Situation of Siek v. * 


; A : Provinces. * 3 | Chief Towns. 1 

a of, va de Mazara, Well. kee F. Ion. 13. N. 155.38. 5 
3 Mizara apd Trapano.” - Webb 

; with WW Val de Dope Bt. Meſſina, Melazzo, Catania, and Nicoſia, 

King a de Noto, 8  Syracuſp/ and Noto. 4 


non 0 Mountains. The * noted mountain in this iſland i is that of 
Naples Etna, 1 now ale 6d Gibellg,; 2 terrible volcano, ſituate in the 
e King province of Val Den Rande Th is. mpuntain is ſixty miles in circumfe- 
of that ne, and kt 158 ee is 3 Naeh burning ſulphur fix miles 
\ round, noe ants Yao ies iſſue rivers of melted - miderals that 
ran down into he ſea. The. hill is ſo; high, that · round the baſon 
mand there ig a circle of ſnow great part of the year, Before any great 
rs *1 |þ froption there is n an 6 an earthquake. "The t-town ot Catas 
a, vas overturned by. an rä in 16532 18,000 people pe- 
rowns " rithed 
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riſhed in it. Syracuſe, once the greateſt city of the iſland, has been 
ſo often demoliſhed by them, 1 little of, it remains at preſent. 


Rivers.) Here are ſeveral rivers and good ſprings, but few of theſe 
rivers are navigable, having but a ſhort courſe, and deſcending pre- 
cipitately from the mountains. The chief are, 1. Chantera, which 
rifing in mount Etna, falls into the Eaftern ſea near Taermina ; 2. 
the „which runs from Weſt to Eaſt, and falls into the Bay of 
Catania; and, 3. the river Salſa, which riſes in the North, and runs 
South almoſt croſs the iſland. 


_ Harbowrs.] The chief harbours are thoſe of Meſſina and Syracuſe 
en the Eaſt coaſt, Palermo and Melazzo on the North, and Trapans 
on the Weſt. * ' STS I 
Air.] It lies in a warm climate, but the air is healthful, being re- 
freſhed by ſea breezes on every fide. | 

Sail and Produce.) Both hills and vallies are exceeding fruitful, ne 
country producing more corn, wine, oil, and filk, in proportion to 
its dimenſions ;. from whence old Rome was principally ſupplied with 
proviſions, when it abounded with people. Os SIE. 

_ Manufafures and Traffic.] "Theſe are chiefly filk, which, with the 
other produce of the iſland, are exported in large quantities from Meſ- 
fina, where a conſul from every nation of Europe: almoſt reſides, to 
manage and protect the trade of his nation; and of late the Sicilian 
have traded with Turky and the coaſt of Barbary, which they never 


did before Don Carlos aſcended the throne. 


' Iſlands belonging to Sd There are eight ſmall iſlands, which lie 
near the North coaſt of Sicily, to which the antients gave the names 
of oliæ, and Vulcaniz, feigned by the poets to be the ſeats of Zolus 
and Vulcan, the chief of which is Lipari, from whence they are uſually 
ealled the Lipari iſlands. Two of them are volcano's, viz. Strumbolo 
and Hiera. The ſmall iſlands of Levanzo, Maritims, and Favagnana, 
lie at the Weſt end of the iſland of Sicily. a | 


- * © 


REVOLUTIONS AND PRESENT CONSTITUTION 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 2 


planted by the Greeks, as they lay next theſe countries on the 
„and gave Naples the name na Græcia: They obtained 
alſo the name of the Two Sicilies. Naples was called Sicily on this 
fide the Pharos, or Streight of Meflina, and the iſland of Sicily be- 
yond the Pharos: The iſland alſo was called Trinacria, from its trian- 
gular form. The Greeks and Carthaginians divided the iſland between 
them, but were both of them ſubdued or expelled the iſland by the 
Romans, who reduced it into the form of a Province, it never Es 
been under the dominion of one Sovereign before. This iſland fol- 
lowed the fortune of Italy in its ſeveral revolutions, antil the Sicilian 
Veſpers, 1282, when the natives maſſacred the French maſters, who 
had then the dominion of it. The French were ſucceeded by the Spa- 
niards until the year 1707, when they were driven from 23 by the 


B OTH Naples and Sicily, (or the Two Sicilies) were probably fir 
aft 
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Imperialifts ; and at the peace of Utrecht this iſland was allotted to the 
Duke of Savoy, with the title of King. The'Spaniards invaded it in 
1718, but were forced to abandon it again ; and then it was conferred 
on the late Emperor Charles VI. who held it till the year 1735, when 
the Imperialiſts were driven out of this iſland, and of all their Italian 
dominions; and Don Carlos, the King of Spain's eldeſt ſon, by the 
Princeſs of Parma, his ſecond Queen, was advanced to the throne of 
the Two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily) which were confirmed to him by 
a ſubſequent peace, on condition of his relinquiſning Milan, Parma, 
and all the reſt of the Emperor's Italian dominions, which the Spa- 
niards and French had taken from him in that war; and Don Carlos 
ſucceeding his brother Ferdinand VI. as King of Spain, Ferdinand his 
third ſon is now King of the Two Sicilies, being an abſolute Monarch, 
reſtrained by no laws but thoſe of his own making. His land forces 
are about 33,000 at preſent, and his revenues what he pleaſes to make 
them. They had no fleet but pallies till his reign, but the preſent 
Pni.ce is building men of war, and defigns to — 5 himſelf formida- 
— on mou * + my _ inhabitants .are a mixture of. [ta- 
ans and Spaniards, but ſpeak chiefly Spaniſh, and foll paniſh 
faſhions, particularly in — black.” 3 Sg 495 
In religion they agree both with the Italians and Spaniards, and have 
lately tolerated the Jews to ſettle among them, and make an open pro- 
_ of their religion, which the Spaniards would never {x0 
to do. = | 
Before I leave Sicily, it may be proper to mention thoſe whir 
of Scylla and Carybdis, two rocks between Italy and Sicily, much dread- 
ed by the antients, who, in eſcaping one, were frequently 'driven 
the eddy upon the other; but, as navigation is much improved Red 
a 9 our ſailors paſs them py any apprehenſion of danger. 
ere are ſome ruins, near Syracuſe, of the palace 
famous Sicilian tyrant,. as 1 Y 101 5 A . 2 
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Extent and Situation of SaDIxIA. 


ETWEEN the latitudes of 39 and 41 degrees N, about 140 miles; 
- +ome between the longitudes of 8 and 10 degrees E. Most 60 


% 


1 about 150 miles W. of Leghorn in Tuſcany, 120 miles, 


W. of Sicily, and ſeparated from Corſica by the narrow Streight 
Bonifacio on the North, . | 7 TEN F 
Cabo de Cagliari, S. . E. Lon. 9. 12. N. Lat. $9. 

| riſtagnt | g 


Cabo de Legadori, N. ] Saſſari — Caſtel Arragoneſe, 
Meantains] 1. It is prettily deverſified with hills and valli 
the mountains in the North — very high. _ wag 1 55 
Rivers.) 1. The Sacer riſes in the N. E. part of the iſland, and 
ſunning 8. W. falls imo the Bay of Oriſtagni, 2. The Sepro runs 


a] 
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n 5 a 2 pretty. warm climate, and the air not reckoned 
wt ul. _ 


64! aduce 4. The foil Is, very fraitfol where it is manured, 
of geen wine, and. oil. in great -plenty; but they want hands, 
tho hy 5 ate ſand to be .exceeding lazy and indolent, ſel- 
r be reat Improvement in their ground. The language 

15 Span id, "his warts . under 4 . of Spain null 


7 ey, | 
| REVOLUTIONS AND PRESENT CONSTITU TION. 


Für Pheonicians and Greeks firſt ſent colonies to this inland, and 
erected feveral Imall States, as they. bad done in the South of 
Italy and Qicily-., The Carthaginians ſueceeded them, and had the do- 
min ion of the whole iſlantl almoſt. The Romans diſpoſſeſſed the Car- 
thaginians. The Saracens invaded it in the eighth century, as they 
did Naples avd Sicily. The republics of Genoa and Piſa recovered 
of the ifland from them. Pope Boniface took upon him to tran(- 
* iſland to the King of Arragon, who ſubdued the Genoeſe, 
Piſanb, and the reſt of the inhabitants, and innexed it to his own do- 
wiaions 3 and it remained united to the crown. af Spain till the allies 
made a coqueſt of it, anno 1708, and it was allotzed to the Emperor 
at the peate of Utrecht, 1713. The Spaniards recovered it in 1717, 
be wits obliged to abandon it two years after; When it was conferred 
Dake of g er- in lieu of the kingdom of Sicily, in 2719, and 
— whereof. wall not do much more than defray the charges of 
ern ment, their traſſic v3. very ĩnconſderable, and their forces 


fon, the, preſent King of Sardinia, is now, Sovereign. of this iſland; 
— er land ſcarce mentioned by any Writer. They have been g0- 


verned by Viceroys ſome hundred ow, The King ſeldom or never 
viſits them. 
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about 40 miles in circumference: 
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REVOLUTIONS. 


HE iſland of Corfica underwent the like revolutions as Sardinia 
[ dich, until the Saracens were driven q9t;of: itibyuthe.Genoet a 
piſdns, who, divided -it- between, them for, ſome time; hut at 1 
the Gengeſe expelled the Piſans, and remained in poſſeſſon of- che 
whole,illand, till” their oppreſſive. meaſures, ani mated - the Gorſicans to 
attempt the recoyery of their liberties, Their efforts 'weret far ſome. 
time,crowned, with ſucceſs, and their intrepid commander Paſcal Padli 
rendered the iſland of Corſica a free: aud independent; State: for a fewe- 
years But the Genpeſe at laſt finding, themſelyes unable ta:fix the ye 
of ſlavery upon a brave people, bartered the. iſland; to the French. 
And after the butchery of many thouſandg af theil anders, and the- 
confiſcation of their property, the French have eſtabliſbedta kind of 
military government, at no {mall expence of men and money. 
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HE RE are ſtill ſeveral other ſmall iſlands on the coat of Naples 

and Tuſcany; the chief whereof are, 1. Capri, or Caprea. 2. IC 
chia 3. Procita. 4. Ponaa. 5. Giglio. 6. Elba. 7, Pianbſa, 85 CA 
praria. 9. Gorgona And, 10. Marloria. am ene 

Of theſe Capti is much taken notice of for the noble ruius upon it. 
It is ſituate at thè entrance of the Gulph of Naples, about three miles 
from, the continent, being about four miles long, and one broad 
This was the refiderice of the Emperor Auguſtus for ſome time; and 
aftetwards of Tiberius for many years. The: moſt confiderahle ruin 
ttands at-the-extremity of the Eaſtern promontory, where there are ftit- 
ſeveral apartments leftivery lofty and arched” at the top.” Some years 
ago there was diſtovered-a paved road, running under ground from 
the top of the mountain to the ſea- ſide. What recommended this 
iſland to Tiberius was, the temperate healthful air, being werm in: 
winter, and cool in ſummer, and its inaceeſſible coaſt, which®is ſo 
very ſteep, that a imall-number of men may defend it agginſt an arma. 
Aud here it is conjectured that Emperor had different reſidence, ac. 
cording to the different ſeaſons of the year. The whole iſland Was 
cut out into eaſy aſcents, adorned with palaces, and planted with as 


great'a variety of groves and gardens, as the ground wopld admit. 
And the works under ground were more extraordinary B 


that thofe'on 


the. ſur face, for the rocks were all undermined with hig ways, grotto's, 


palleries, bagnio's, and · ſubterraneous retirements, which fufted the 


rutal pleaſures of that Emperor, and were afterwards demoliſhed by 


the Romans, in deteſtation of the unnatural and laſcivious ſcenes which 
had been acted there. N | | 


The iſland of Elba is fituate 15 miles Weſt of the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
At the Eaſt end of it is a little town 


and harbour called Porto Longone, belonging to the King of the Two 
vicilies ; ahd another town and harbour on the North fide of the 
ang, called Porto Feratio, belonging to the duchy of Tuſcany, 
ke reſt of the iſlauds on the coalt does not merit a particular de- 
ſcription, | : 
, MALT A. 
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r 
H E iſland of Malta lying but a little te the South of Sicily, 

it may juſtly be comprehended among the Italian iſlands. 
Malta, olim Melita, is fituate in 15 degrees E. longitude, and 45 
degrees 15 minutes N. latitude, 60 miles South of Cape Paſſaro in 
Sicily, and is of an oval figure, 2o miles long and 12 broad. 

The air is clear and healthful, but exceſſive hot, when it is not 
cooled by the ſea-breezes. It is all a white ſoft rock, covered with 
a foot of good vegetable earth. It produces great quantities of cot- 
ton, indigo, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, and other- fruits, with 
great enty of pulſe, peaſe, beans, roots, herbs, and other garden 


at they have very little corn or wine, with which they are 
ſupplied chiefly from Sicily ;-nor have they any wood, except fruit- 


trees, On the iſland. 

The town of Malta, or Valettia, is magnificently built, ſtrongly 
fortified, and has an excellent harbour. Charles V. Emperor of Ger- 
many, and King of Spain, gave it to the Knights of St. Johti of Je- 
ruſalem, in 1530, whoſe predeceſſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
defence of the Holy Land, and the protection of the Pilgrims who re- 
ſorted thither. When the Chriſtians were driven out of the Holy Land 
by the Saracens, theſe Knights retired to Cyprus. They afterwards 
took the iſland of Rhodes from the Infidels, and defended it againſt all 
their power for two hundred years, and then, ſurrendering it upon 
honourable terms, retired to Malta, which was conferred on them by 
the Emperor Charles V. as has been related; and when Solyman, the 
Turkiſh Emperor, invaded Malta, they obliged him to abandon the 
iſland, after he had loſt twenty thouſand meh before their walls. 

Theſe Knights conſiſt of ſeven ſeveral Roman Catholic nations: 
They are all of antient, noble families. The grand Croſſes, as they 
are called, are the heads of each nation, and are ſtiled grand Priors. 
Each of them has his convent of Knights, and they have eſtates, or 
commanderies, in the reſpective nations to which they belong. The 
Priors elect a Grand Maſter, who is the chief commander in the iſland. 


They have a ſquadron of men of war, and land forces; and are en - 


d in tual war againſt the Turks, Algerines, and other Ma- 
— —— The Kuights make vows of — and chaſtity; 
notwithſtanding which, every man keeps as many concubines as he 
pleaſes, who are, for the moſt part Grecian beauties, which they take 
in the iſlands of Archipelago, ſubject to Turk). 
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u, © SWITZERLAND, olim HELVETIA. 


45 | . CI 17705 
8 SITUATION B E TWEEN the Latitudes of 45 and 48 degrees 

nok and EXTENT, North ; about 100 miles on a mean: And between 

ith the Longitudes of 6 and 11 degrees Eaſt, about 260 miles. | 

* Boundaries. Bonnded on the North by Alſace and Swabia in 

den Germany. 


On the Eaſt by the Lake of Conſtance, Tyrol, and Trent. 
On the South by Italy. | 


On the Welt by France. 
| Divided into 13 Cantons, vie. 
Cantons. Relig. Ch. towns. Cantons. Relig. Ch. towns, 


Bearn, Weſt|Proteſt,|Bearn Appenzel E.|Prote&.| Appenzel 
Friburg, Welt|Popiſh [Friburg Zug Mid.|Popith [Zug . 
Bafl, Weſt|Proteſt.|Bafil | J]Swifs] Mid. Popiſh |Swiſſe 
Lucerne, Weſt|Popiſh Lucerne Glaris Mid. Proteſt. Glaris 
Sdloturn, - Weſt|Popiſh Soleure Uris Mid.|?opiſh Altorf 
Schafhauſen, E. Proteſt. Schaff hauſen Underwald |Popiſh |Stantz 


Zurick, Eaſt Proteſt. Zurick 


—_— . ** . 
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ALLIES or Txx SWITZERS. 


f Ch. towns. i Ch. towns. 

E SU 3 Griſon Leapues 1,4. SE 

: 248 Chis. Cave | | 8. W. | N 

28.853 Y Valteline diavenna] Valais Syon 
E « Þ 5 Bormio | Tiranta N. W. N 
. 0 - Bormio Neufchattel jNeufchattel 
098 9= St. Gall, Repub Geneva W. [Geneva | 

| SIM 
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: Ch. towns. Ohief towns. 
daragans, County Sargans |Lugano, Bailiage Lugano, S. E. 
Turgow, County, N. E.|Turgow  [Lucarno, Bailiage Locerno, 8. E. 
Rotweil, County Rotweil [Bellents, Bailiage |Bellents 
| The towny of Baden, Bremgarten, Mellengen, Raperſwell, and 
E R- | _ Frawenfi 


„ on the North. 


150 SWITZERLAND. 
Mountains.) Switzerland lies upon the Alps, the higheſt mountains 


"in Europe, and every canton almoſt is ſeparated from the other by-a 7 


particular chain of mountains. 707 
akes.] These is a lake almoſt, on every mountain-; the chief lakes . 
2 of, t Geneva, 25 Odaſtance, 31 Thun, 1 Encerny 5. Zurick, 

6. Neufchattel, and, 7. Biel. 
Ri vers.] 1. Rhine, 2. Aar, 3. Ruſs, 4. Inn, 5. Rhone, . 6. Thur, 
Air. The mountains being covered with: ſnow/great part of the 

- year, and their lakes and rivers frozen, the air is vefy cold in winter; 
and, when the hills are cool in ſummer, the vallies are very warm. It 
is winter on the north ſide of a mountain ſometimes; when it is ſum- 

the other; and the harveſt- time of the one is the ſeed - time of 


mer on t 
the other. f n „ e m nee : 

Seil and produce.) The mountains produce good timber and paſture ; 
and they have large flocks of cattle, with game, fiſh, and fowl in 
abundance, but very little corn or wine: 'The mountains alſo contain 
iron ore, cryſtal, and ſulphor; and there ae ſomelſprings of mineral 
wate ls. "a. "ap" | 

Manufacture and traffc.] Their manufattures and traffic are very 
inconſiderable, and conſequent they arè very poor; and for that rea- 
ſon prohibit! all lace and jewels, and are extremely frugal. They lay 
up magazines of com in every province ajnioſt, paint a-time of ſcar- 
city. Thete is a coghdefable linen manufacture lately, eſtäbliſhed in the 
North. Eaſt of Switzerland, near the abbey of St. Gall: But it is pro- 
bable that 5 ey ſoon have” ſome trade, as the manufiQturing of 

| filks and wobl have lately been taken up in ſome plates: And eſpecially 
as an academy was inſtituted in the year 1760, called the Or cox oute 
SOCIETY« OF BERNE, eſtabliſned for the purpoſes;of agriculture and 
commerce; of which ſotiety thefe have been publiſhed ſeveral volumes 
of. their memoirs. C4, | 

Character.] They are a brave, hardy people, and the whole country 
is regimented, and ſerve, by! turns in” foreign wars, where they get 
more than by any empymèut at home T Cl 

Se vernment.] The general diet, which|repreſents the Helvetic Body, 
conſiſts of two deputies fromieach cantoh; beſideg which, the Abbot 
of St. Gall. and- the cities of St. Gall and of Bienne, ſend deputies 
as allies; and{a general diet Js utually he at Baden on the feaſt of St. 
John the Baptiſt annually, which ſeldom laſts longer than a month. _ 

Befides—t Ai ir- differences in reltgion have, ſince 
the reformation, .occafiourd- partial, diets: The mutual confidence be. 
tween the cantons ſeems, in ſome meaſure, loſt, through the zeal of 
each party for their particular opinions? This enters, more or leſs, 
into all their. public actions: and though their general «diets are ſill 
conti aued to regulate the affairs off their common biiliages, alt other 

matters of. importance axe treated of at particular diets of the retpee- 
tive religions; that” of the Proteſtants being held at Arraw, and th at 
of, the Romhn Cathalies at Lüceru; which, being the moſt potent Ca- 
tholic canton, acts as their head; and thatiof Zul ick does as head of 
the Proteſtants, Theſe diets are ſummoned wheacve: either of - 
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rties pleaſe: The thirteen cantons do not make one commonwealth, 
ut are ſo many independent ſtates, united together by ſtrict alliances 
for their mutual defence. | | 
The government of ſome of the cantons is ariſtocratical, and in others 
democratical. The ſeveral ariſtocratical cantons are thoſe of Zurick, 
Bern, Lucern, Baſil, Friburg, Soleur, and Schaff hauſen ; the other 
fix are democratical. 


Arms.) The arms of Geneva, are Or, a croſs azure, and eve 
town almoſt has its partienlar arms, which this epitome will not admit 
of enumerating. mnt nap 

> The Switzers let out their troops for hire, to ſerve any 
cauſe. They furniſh nations that are enemies with ſeparate bodies, 
whereby it comes to paſs, that the neareſt relations, father and ſon, 
brother and brother, are frequently engaged, it is ſaid, againſt each 
other, and beat out one another's brains, as it were in ſport, when 
they have no manner of concern in the quarrel. But this, ſay ſome, 
is a groundleſs charge: For, 1. They never grant their troops to any 
Prince or ſtate, but by virtue of ſome prece ing alliance. 2. They. 
grant troops only for the defence of the nation they are given to, and 
not to act offen fively ; ſo that the Swiſs troops, in the French ſervice, © 
are never ſuffered to invade the empire, or Holland; nor, on the con- 
trary, the Swiſs, who are in the ſervice of thoſe two powers, to invade 
France, And, 3. The Sovereign never receives any ſubſidy or perqui- 
fite from the Prince or ſtate to whom their troops are granted, content - 
ing themſelves with procuring a beneficial ſervice to their ſubjeQs, 
without reſerving any profit to themſelves. But what is offered on 
this ſubject, ought to be reſtrained chiefly to the Proteſtant cantons; 
for it is acknowledged that the conduct of the Catholic cantons, and. 
eſpecially thoſe called the petty-ones, have too often given occaſion 
for drawing reproaches on the whole nation, from thoſe who do not 
diſtinguiſh L one and the other: So that it ſeems the charge is 
true in part, though not univerſally. : 

Standing forces have ever been thought inconſiſtent with the welfare 
of theſe republics, ſince their inſtitution ; bat there is no where in 
Europe a better regulated militia : Every male, from ſixteen to ſixty, 
is enrolled, and about one third of them regimented ; and, when ir is 
neceſſary, every regimented perſon, upon the beat of a drum, repairs 
to the houſe of his officer, properly accoutred for action, with arms 
which are in their own keeping : Their military conſiſting of between 
thirteen and fourteen thouſand men.” een 

Revenues.) It is computed that the revenues of Bern, the largeſt 
canton, amount to .300,000 crowns. a. year, and that of Zurick, to 
150,000 ; of which two thirds are expended in the charges of the go- 
vernment, and the reſt laid up in the treaſury. The revenues of the 
other cantons are much leſs, but they all lay up ſomething in bank; 
and from this bank large ſums are laid out in the public funds: It is 
imagined they have near half a million texting in the Engliſh funds. 

Taxes.) Their revenues ariſe, 1. From the profits of the demeſne ' 
lands; which belong to the ſtate. 2. The tenth of the produce of all 
the lands in the country. 3. A certain tax upon lands, which are not 
the property of the gentry, called * French, Cenſes, — 4. 
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Cuſtoms. and duties on merchandize. And, 5. The revenues, ariſing 
from the ſale of ſalt. From the laſt the raiſe they Nen ſums, for the 
ſtates alone retail it to the ſubjects, and impoſe what price they pleaſe. 
There is another caſual tax ariſing from the ſale of all eſtates; the 
2 being intitled to a fixth. part ef the value upon every 


% 
* " 


Perſons and habits.) The Switzers have generall good perſons, their 


men are tall, and well made, and, living in a cold, mountainous coun- 
7 where hunting over the rocks and precipices is their principal 
iverſion, are a very hardy race; but, as they are frequently expoſed 
to tempeſtuous ſtormy weather, = complexions are not the beſt; 
mio of them wear their hair, and in ſome places long beards are 
9 faſkion ; but few of them care to part with their darling 
whiſkers. ' F . 41 15 Irene #4 
The women are handſome and well-ſhaped, and want no charms in 
their perſons or converfations; but all fine cloaths, with filver, or gold, 
jewels, or lace, are prokibited both fexes, 7 
\ Antiquities and curioſities. ] Mr, Addiſon felates, that at Lauſanne he 
viewed t the wall of the RL al church, which Was opened by one 
earthquake, and cloſed ſome years afterwards by, another. 
About five miles from Nyon, are the ruins. of C. ſar's wall, which 
extended eighteen miles in length, viz. from mount Jura, to the banks 


of the lake of Geneva, as Cælar has deſcribed it in the firſt book of 


his Commentaries. 


_ © The fituation of Friburg, the 7 of that canto Y 115 irregu- 


n 
lar, among rocks and precipices, that they are forced to climb up to 
ſeveral parts of it by ftair-caſes of a prodigions aſpent. The college 
ET Jeſuits here, is ſaid to be the knelt in Switzerland, from whence 

ere are ſeveral beautiful proſpects. And they. have a collection of 
pictures, repreſenting, moſt 4 the Fathers of their order, among 
whom are ſome natives of Englan by us ſtiled rebels, and by them 
martyrs. The inſcription under Henry Garnet relates, That when 
the heretics could not prevail on him, either by force or promiſes, to 
change his religion, they hanged and quartered him. Tuo leagues 
from Fribur there is a little Hermitage, eſteemed one of *. reateſt 
curioſities in Switzerland. It lies in the prettieſt ſolitude imaginable, 
among woods and rocks, which, at firſt view, incline one to be ſeri- 
Gus: The hermit, who was living in the year 1707, had lived here 
five and twenty years, and with his own hands wrought out of the rock 
a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, kitchen, cellar, and other 
conveniencies. His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, 
notwithſtanding the rooms lie very deep; and has cut the fide of the 
rock into a level for a garden, to which he brought the earth he found 
in the neighbouring parts, and has made ſuch a ſpot of ground of it, 
as furniſhes out a Kind of luxury for an hermit; and, as he obſerved 
che drops of water diſtilling from ſeyeral parts of the rock, by follow- 
ing the veins of them, he made himſelf two or three fountains in the 
bowels of the mountain, Which ſerve his table, aud water his little 


garden. | 2 * "© ow. « 4 5 $1 e 

Ihe public walks by the great church at Bern are worth the view. 
ing: They are raiſed extremely high; and, that their weight might 
not break down the walls and pilaſters chat ſurround them, 1 
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built arches and vaults. , Theſe walks afford the nobleſt ſummer 
prof] 


ts in the world; for here you have a full view of a huge range 
of mountains, that lie in the country of the Griſons, and are covered 
with ſnow. They are about fourſcore miles diſtance from Bern ; but 
their height and colour make them ſeem much nearer. The cathe- 
dral fands on one ſide of theſe walks, and is eſteemed the mo ſt magnifi- 
cent Proteſtant church in Europe, out of England. | 

In the Alps, the difference of ſeaſon in one and the ſame climate is 
very remarkable ; for travellers may in one day meet with winter on 
the tops of the mountains, the ſpring on the lower part of them, with 
pleaſant green paſture; and hay-time and harveſt at the foot of the 
mountains and in the vallies. | 

Some of their animals, ſuch as bears, hares, and other game, ara 
white in winter. And here are the Pyrites rei, of a globular form, 
being a ſart of marcaſites found on the tops of the Alps; and ſome- 
times waſhed down by brooks. They reſemble our Engliſh ruſt balls; 
and, when broke, are full of ſtreaks from the circumference to the 
center, which ſhines like gold and ſilver. 

2. Their falſe 4 are pieces of the pureſt cryſtal, with 
| 2 of angles, and moſt of them have ſhort ſmall columns in 
e middle. | | 
3. Stones reſembling pieces of maney, marked with ſtrokes, con- 

vex on both ſides, and look like glaſs ; the ſurface of which appears 
as covered all over with pieces of coin. 

4. Black ſhining cryital ſtones like hexagon pyramids, ſome of 
which contain black antimony cryſtalized. Veins of filver, copper, 
lead, talc, and ſelenites of cryſtal, with ſpots, which increaſe and 
decreaſe with the moon. | 

F Plenty of black marble with white veins and ſpots, ſymptoms of 
gold black pyrites, veins of filver vitriol, black foſſile ſtone. 


. 


6. A well, which ebbs and flows: ance a day; and another which 
flows thiee months, and 1s dry the other three. 


Cum. Thoſe of Germany, France, and Italy are current here. 
REVOLUTIONS awy PRESENT CONSTITUTION. 


HE Helvetians, or Switzers, , were brought under the dominion 

of the Romans by Julius Cæſar, who added it to their province of 
Gaul. They were afterwards part of the kingdam of Burgundy ; then 
ſubje& to France, and then to the German empire, under which they 
were cruclly oppreſſed notwithſtanding their petitions : About the year 
1300, the 22 Albert appointed them an Auſtrian Governor, one 
Griefler, who, in the wantonneſs of daring tyranny, ordered the natives 
to reverence his hat ſet upon a pole; which being with a proper ſpirit 
refuſed by one WILLIAM TELL, a noted markſman with à croſa- bow, 
he was ſentenced to be hanged; if he did not, at à certain diſlance, 
ſhoot an apple from the head of his own fon: TELL hit the apple 
with one v4 two ſhort arrows, or bolts, which he had provided; and, 
being aſked.what the other was intended for, he boldly anſwered, for 
thy heart, O tyrant, bad I killed my: ſon, He was ordered to priſon, 
but eſcaped, and, with ſome others, brought about a revolution, 
which produced the ſeveral * flates of the Helvetic — 3 
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and, at the treaty of Weſtphalia, 1648, they were acknowledged free 
and independent, as the United Provinces were at the ſame treaty. 
In 1712, a war commenced between the Proteſtant and Popiſh can- 
tons, wherein the Catholics were unſucceſsful, loſing Baden, and other 
territories, In this war, the canton of Bern alone brought forty 
thouſand men into the field. Theſe cantons were much more conſi- 
cerably, before they were diſunited by their differences about re- 
ion. | 

Sed, and the 1 cantons, are ariſtocracies. In Bern, which is 
the largeſt, the legiſlative power is lodged in the =_m council, or 
diet, conſiſting of 299 of the moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants; and the 
executive power is. a ſenate, of 27, elected out of the great council. 
In the little democratical cantons, the legiſlative power is lodged in 
the diffuſive body of the people ; and every male above ſixteen, whe- 
ther maſter, or ſervant, has a vote in making laws, and in the choice 
of magiſtrates. There is a general diet of all the cantons held at 
Paden, at Midſummer, annually. The Proteſtants alſo have a general 
diet of, their perſuaſion, and the Papiſts another of theirs ; but they 
ſeldom fit longer than a month. 

The Proceffant cantons are all Calviniſts, or Preſbyterians, and ſo 

are their allies of Geneva. on 

The city of Geneva is fituate on the river Rhone, at the Weſt end 
of the lake Lemain, 70 miles South-Weſt of Bern, and 60 miles North- 
Eaſt of Lyons in France, and is about two miles in circumference ; ad- 
mired for its ſituation on the lake and river, and the fine proſpect: 
it affords. The tetritories of France and Savoy come up to the walls; 
and they would long ſince have been reduced under the dominion of 
the one or the other, if they had not been under the protection of the 
Swiſs cantons. The inhabitants of Geneva are ſaid to amount to 
about 30,000 ſouls. Hither the Calviniſts from England, France, and 
Holland, frequently reſort for education in the univerſity ; as others 
co to Lauſanne, another op Gyr univerſity, fituate in the canton of 
out on the North fide of the lake Lemain, and ſubje& to the canton 
of Bern. 

The legiſlative power at Geneva is lodged in a council of 200, and 
the ſenate, confiſting of 25 members, have the executive power. The 
| clergy have neither glebe or tythes, but a revenue of fifty pounds per 
annum, paid by the ſtates; and there are no ſalaries allowed to their 
fellows, — profeſſors in the univerſities, who are maintained chiefly by 
py The lan in Switzerland is either High Dutch, French, or 
Italian, according to the countries which lie next to them. At Geneva, 
it is ſaid, they ſpeak good French, but, in other parts of Switzerland, 
it is very much corrupted. | | 
The country of 'the Grifons was of the antient Rhætia, and con · 
fiſts of three diviſions, 1. The Griſons, or Grey League. 2. The 
League of the Houſe of God; and, 3. The Ten Juriſdictions: And 
theſe are ſubdivided into ſeveral leſſer commuitnies, which arc ſo many 
democracies, every male above fixteen having a vote in the govern- 
ment of the ſtate, and electing magiſtrates. And;depaties, or repre- 


ſentatives from the ſeveral communities, conſtitute the general diet of 


the Griſon leagues, which meet annually, in March, at the caps 
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20 of Coire ; but they can conclude nothing without the conſent of 
the ſeveral communities which ſend them. | 


Two thirds of the ſubjects of the Griſon leagues are Proteſtants, 
of the ſet of Calvin. The Valteline, with the counties of Bormio 
and Chiavanna, were formerly part of the duchy of Milan, and ceded 
to the Griſons by the Sforzas, Dukes of Milan, in conſideration of 
their ſervices in defence of that duchy ; but it was provided, that 
the Popiſh religion only ſhould be profeſſed there. Theſe are fruit- 
ful countries; and the Valteline being a valley, by which Germany 
has an eaſy communication with Italy, the poſſeſſion of it has been 
much contended for by the Germans and French, in their Italian 
wars. . 

The reſt of the allies of Switzers, viz. the Valais, St. Gall, and 
Tockenburg, are ſo many diſtin republics ; and ſo is Neufchattel, 
though the King of Pruſſa is ſtiled Sovereign of that territory. 
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Tux country now known by the name” ir "oY Netherlands way 
antiently part of 'the Gallia Belgica ; - and afterwards of the circle 
of Belgium, or Burgundy, . * wa German empire: It 
conſiſts of ſeventeeen provinces. 


VWF 4 A 


The Exrzxr and S1TVATION of the NETHERLANDS. 


Jon Ne latitudes of 50 and 54 degrees North, about 280 
miles. - An 

Betwean the longitudes of 2 and 7 degrees Eaſt, ſomewhat. leſs than 
200 miles; but, upon a mean, its breadth is not 150 miles. 


BounpAtits. Bounded on the North by the . ſea. 
On the South by France and Lorrain., | 

On the Eaſt by Germany. 

And on the Weſt by part of the Britiſh channel. 


Geographers now conſider this country under two heads namely, 


6 United Provinces, and the Auſtrian and I Nether- 
8. 


Of the UNITED PROVINCES. 


S1TVATION and EXTENT. / 

Between the latitudes of 51 and 54 degrees North, about 150. 
miles. And | 

Between the longitudes of 3 and 7 degrees Eaſt, about 140 miles. 


Bouxpartes, Bounded 6n the North and Weſt by the German ſez, 
On the Eaſt by 'Weſtphalia, in Germany. 
And on the South by Flanders, Brabant, and the duchy of Cleve. 


They lie 90 miles Eaſt of England, at the mouths of ſeveral great 
rivers, being flat low-lands, from whence they received, the preſent 
name of the Low Countries, or Netherlands. The Zuider ſea divides 
Holland from Frieſland, and there is a lake in Holland called Haerlem 
Meer. They have dykes to defend them inn the inundations of the 
ſea and land floods, leveriteen ells chick. ö 


The been provinces, With their chief tons, are, 


Provinces. | F ; de WE Larirude.| Longit. 


Holland I JAmſterdam 8 jz. 23 Nlg. 04 F 
Zealand  _ * [Middleburgh 61. 37 Njz. 58 E 
Frieſland I[Lewarden | ' (53+ 24 Ns. 42 2 
Groningen | Groningen 53. 23 Nies. 30 k 
Overyſſel I IDeventer  |52. 27 Nys. oo E 

. Zutphen Ni meguen 24 57 Nis. 43 E 
Utrecht | __ ,_ tUrrecht 5 22. 22 NIC. oo Þ 
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The Subdivifians, with their chief Towns, are, 


; Prov. Prov. Subdiv. Chief towns, 
| k | "'[Saardam 
2 Edam 
— Hoorn 
| S on q Enchuſen 
AS. — nd Alkemaer 
* 42 Monckdam 
2 Puermerent 
3 + \|Voorn {Briel 
N55 T Iſlemond , Helvoetſluys 
2 * hs Goree oree ' 
| F 8 — Overflak merdyke 
? 187 Texel Burg 
E lie [Two villages 
= | mee Five villages; 
2 [os Daventer 
3 e > [and Zelt 
8 5 5 rde I Covarden 
| Rammekins „ [Drente } Otmarſen 
8 eben 1] Zurickſee 580d 
— ; | 1 Prewerfhaven}| >” þ Anheim 
E N. Beveland Tolen [S |Velewe J Loo palace 
1 ave 2 Catts 1 E | Hardewicke 
2 uyveland Tergoes J ates H Nimegnen 
2 Teen ee Venene, ) Skenkkenf- 
* . Oſtergoe Bockum S.| ou g chang 
ons II Franker V.z Navis Bommel 
"= +4 Weſte | S al 0 
22 * N 2 e Vs Zutphen 
„ Silser Iden [Sloot oy Zu hen Doe 
5 %|Sevenwolden || 2 + [<P E * 
| 1] 3 ro 
8 | ©. Gander |Guelder 
©; S[Groningen J Groningen ( derte Vento 
ohm ſheOmlands|[Dam The town of Guelder is ſubje to 
+58] | ll Pruſſia. 


| 
| 
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7. UTRECHT in the Middle. 


a 
— 


Subdiviſions. | | Chief towns; 
Ne the ald channel of the Rhine Utrecht 
th of the Old Rhine | Amerfort 
e che Old ** 1 Dueſtardwyck, 


M4 | Rivers] 
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| Rivers.) 1. The Rhine forms itſelf gpto three branches on enterin 
this country, called the Waal, the Lech, and the Iflel ; the Waal an 
the Lech join the 2. Maeſe, which, running from Eaſt to Weſt, falls 
Into the ſea oppoſite to England. ; | | 
3. The Iſſel runs North, and falls into the Zuider ſea. 
The Rhine antiently ran in one channel by Utrecht and Leyden 
but, this being moſtly choaked up, it fi the three rivers above- 
mentionod. 
4+ The Scheld riſes in Picardy, and runs N. E. by Cambray, Tour- 
nay, Ghenr, and Antwerp, below which city it divides into two 
branches, the one called the Weſtern Scheld, and the other Oſter 
Scheld; the firſt ſeparating Flanders from Zealand, and the other run- 
ning North by Bergen-op-Zoom, and afterwards Eaſt, between the 
iſlands of Beveland and Schowen, falls into the ſea a little below. 
5. The Vecht runs from Eaſt to Weſt through the provinces of 
fel, and falls in the Zuider ſea. Beſides which there are num- 
leſs canals. There are few harbours in the United Provinces ; the beſt 
gre Rotterdam, Helvoetſluys, aud Fluſhing ; as to Amſterdam, though 
it be one of the greateſt ports in Europe, it is fituate on ſo ſhallow 
water, that loaded ſhips cannot enter it. N05 | 
cu] The air of theſe provinces is very thick and foggy, until it 
is purihgd by the froſt in winter, when the Eaſt wind uſually ſets in for 
about four months; then their harbours are frozen up, which is a diſ- 
vantage to their foreign traffic, but very neceſſary for their health. 
he winter is much colder than with us, who lie under the ſame pa- 
rallel, yet their ſummers are hotter. The moiſture of the air cauſes 
etals to ruſt, and wood to mould, more than in any country ; which 
is the reaſon of their perpetual _ and ſcouring,: and the bright- 
- neſs and cleanlineſs in their houſes, ſo much taken notice of. The 
neighbouring ſea ſalt-marſhes and bogs occaſion this country to be 
very unhealthful in ſpring and autumn, Their diſeaſes are chiefly the 
curvy and gout, and they ſeldom eſcape malignant fevers in dry ſum- 
mers; an old man is ſeldom known in this country men and 
women ſoon grow corpulent ; and perhaps ſhorten their lives by ſpiri- 
tuous liquors ; Another reaſon of their ill ſtate of health may be their 
uſing no manner of exerciſe either on horſeback; or on foot, for they 
go from one town to another in a covered boat, in which they are 
| lag ſenſible of any motion. $I 
Seil and produce.) As to the ſoil, they have made many of their 
bogs good meadows, by draining them ; and their cattle, which they 
uy lean in.the North of Geraany and Denmark, grow to a prodigious 
bulk ; they make a great quantity of good butter and cheeſe, but their 
country produces bpt little corn: Howeyer, here is the greateſt plenty 
of corn, as well as the produce of every country almoſt, that is to be 
met with any where: The United Proyiuces are the grand magazine of 
Europe ; goods may be frequently by bore here cheaper than in the 


” 


countries where they grow; though butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and wild 
fowl, are all that the country itſelf affords, They have no timber 
growing, and yet plank and materials for buildings — * purchaſed 
Fheapet here than any where ; they have no other firing but turf; mok 

þ their coals they receive from England ; their turf they burn chiefly 


Royes, ang a fire is ſeldom ſcen in a ro 
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Anal.] Here are the ſame animals as in England; their horſes 
and neat cattle are of a larger ſize than in any other nation of Europe; 
they have alſo wild boars and wolves, and multitudes of ftorks which 
build and hatch on their chimneys, and they will not ſuffer them to 
be deft ; the ſtorks leave the country about the middle of Auguſt 
with their young, and return the February following: Their ſea and 
river fiſh are the ſame as ours, only it is obſervable that they have 
neither herrings nor oyſters on their coaſts. x 
_ Manufadures and traffic.] There is not a manufacture in Europe 
but is managed to advantage here; nor a place in the world but they 
viſit with their fleets, They have ſome advantage in their traffic, whi 

the reſt of the world cannot rival them in, particularly in the ſale of 
the fine ſpices, which they have monopolized ever fincc the middle of 
the 17th century ; and their [ndia company have obtained by force or 
fraud immenſe poſſeſſions, in the Eaſt-Indies ; where the Governors of 
their ſettlements live with the ſplendor of Kings, particularly at Ba- 
ttvia ; and the people there think themſelves almoſt independent of 
the mother-country. It has been ſaid, that the Dutch were on the 
point of tranſporting themſelves and their effects to the Eaſt-Indies, to 
avoid the tyrannie government of the French, when Lewis XIV. at 
the head of 80,000 ſoldiers tried to take them under his kind pro- 
tection. The Eaſt - India Company are not only very powerful, but reck- 
oned exceedingly rich, having, it is ſuppoſed, in their keeping in the 
vaults of the ſtadthouſe at Amſterdam, in caſh, bullion, and jewels, 
to the amount of upwards of thirty millions ſterling. By the whale 


| And herring fiſheries alſo the Dutch have acquired prodigious wealth. 


.- Conflitution.] In theſe provinces are a t number of repyblics 
yy — 1 each 2 for the — defence. 15 | 
The States General conſiſt of Deputies from every province, and are 
uſually about thirty in number; ſome provinces ſend two, others more; 
but every province has no more than one voice; and whatever reſo- 
lution the States General take, mult be confirmed by every province, 
and by oy city and republic in that province, before it has the 
force of la. f N 
IT The deputies of the eighteen cities, and one repreſentative of the 
nobility, conſtitute the States of the Province of Holland. Amiterdam, 
and eyery one of thoſe eighteen cities, are ſeparate and independent 
republics, In Amſterdam the legiſlative power is lodged in thirty- 
fix ſenators, who continue members of the the ſenate for life, and 
when one dies, his place is filled by the ſurvivors ; the ſenate alſo 
2 the deputies to repreſent the cities in the province of Holland. 
The people have noching to do, either in the choice of their repre- 
ſentatives, or their magiſtrates ; what alteration, the conſtitation may 
receive from their late ſtruggles for a Stadtholder, is but uncertain; but 
the Prince of Orange ſeems to be impowered, either directly, or by 
his inflyence, to change both the deputies, magiſtrates, and officers 
in every province and city; he is Preſident in the States of every pro- 
vince, though he has not fo much as a ſeat or vote in the States Gene- 
ral; but, as he influences the States of each ince to ſend what 


| | Heputies he pleaſes to the States General, he has in effect the appoint- 
{a the perſons that conſtitute the States General, and may he deemed 
Sovereign of the United Provinces, * | 


The 


wo. NETHERLANDS... 
_ The Stadthelder had once a very great r we find one of their 
Stadtholders appointing what towns:ſhould ſend deputies or members 
to the aſſembly of the States of Holland; but the fadtholderſhip was 
never hereditary till now. It is obſerved, that the States paſſed by the 
rt Stadtholder's eldeſt ſon, and appointed his younger ſan, Prince 

wrice, their StadtMolder. And at other times they have knee 
the ſtadtholderſhip entirely. The late Stadtholder, William Charles 
Henry Frizo, died the 11th of October 1751; he was born hereditary 
Stadtholder of Prieftand, the'21ft of Avogutt 1711; elected Stadtholder 
of 'Gelderland, Zutphen, and Groningen the 12th of June 173 js he 
married Anne, Princeſs Royal of Great Britain, the 14th of March 
2733-4, by Whom he had iſſue the Princefs Caroline the 17th of Fe- 
ret 742, and his Son William, the preſent Stadtholder, born the 
th of March 1747-8. This high office was ſettled on his iſſue male, 
ant in default thereof on the female iſſue ; and their mother the Prin- 
ceſs is conſtituted Regent or Governante, till they tome of age te- 

pectively; but, If the Princeſs marries or dies, the States are to 

guardians of the minors. | | +} | | 

There is a Couneil af State, conſiſting of ties from the ſeveral 
Provinces ; to which Holland ſends three; Gelderland, Zealand, and 
Urrecht two a- piece, and the Provinces of Frieſland and Groningen 
each of them one. In this council they do not vote by provinces, as 
In the States General, but by perſonal voices ; and o_y deputy, pre- 
Ades by turns, and the Stadtholder, when there is one, has a deciſive 
voice in this council, where the votes happen to be equal. This 
council catculates what taxes or forces will be neceſſary for the current 
ear, and prepares other matters for the determination of the States 
Genera). In an aſſembly of the States of a particular province, one 
diſſenting voice prevents their coming to any reſolution. | 

Arms.) The arms of the Seven Provinces are Or, a Lion Gules, 
holding a Scymeter in one af his paws, and a bundle of Seven Arrows 
In the other, with this Motto, Concordia res parvæ creſcunt. 


© Forces.) Their forces, in time of peace, uſed to be about 40, ooo, 
+ 25,000 of were lu the barrier towns, and paid by the revenues 
arifng in the territories about thoſe towns, granted the barrier 
treaty in 1715. The Stadtholder is commander in chief, and has 
under bim a Field Marſhal General. . N 
No nation — 2 t England, can fit out a more formidable 
feet of men of war than the Dutch; they have always ſo much tim- 
ared for" building ſhips at Sardam, and all other materials for 
rigging them; that they ean, for many days, build a man of war every 
day, — they pleaſe; und no nation is better furniſhed with ſeamen to 
- tan wean; er ö 8 
The 'Dmeh'employ great numbers of fovei In their ſervice, 
- Eſpecially Swiſs dad Sets; they durſt not ———— 
to the natives while they were guilty of ſuch oppreſſions; no Govern- 
ment acts more arbitrarily than the Dutch republics ; they can put 
any man to death without bringing him to a tial, as they have, done 
_—_ if ke confeſſes his crime, in which caſe te forfeits no part of 
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a levying their taxes, che provinte of Holland raiſes almoſt as mach 
2 the reſt, che trade, and conſequently their wealth, being equal 
to that of all th eother provinces; and as the city of Amſterdam and 
their Eaſt- India company uſually influence the Province of Holland, ſo 
Hollaad has a great iufluence on the reſt of the provinees, and 
in a manner ac the part of Sovereigns when there is no Stadtholder, 
and for that reaſon uſually oppoſe the creating a Stadtholder. 
Taxes.) The States uſually raiſe between two and three millions 
annually, by an almoſt veer! exciſe, a land- tax, poll-tax, and hearth- 
money; but every province and city may vary in the manner, an 
levy their reſpective quota's of taxes as they fee fit. The duties on 
goods and merchandize are exceeding low; Holland is a kind of free 
Port, which is the ſource of their vaſt traffic. Their wealthieſt mer- 
chants therefore pay little mare towards the ſupport of. the government 


then the common people. The oppreſſions of the great men, in taxi 


their ſubjects, gave riſe to the late inſurrections and alteration in their 
conſtitution : Notwithſtanding that the Dutch taxes are heavier than in 
moſ nations, yet every province is greatly in debt, it is ſaid; and, az 
this muſt affect their public credit,, there are immenſe ſums lodged in 
the Engliſh funds. 14 Soi | 
' Perſons and habits.) The Putch are tall and ſtrong built, but both 
men and women have the groſſeſt ſhapes that are to be met with a 
where, or rather no ſhape at all. Nor is their motion leſs Waere 
than their ſnape ; they move heavily and aukwardly. Their features 
and complexions are not to be found fault with, except among the 
boors and feafaring men, who are very numerous; but the badneſs of 
their complexion is to be aſcribed rather to their being expoſed to the 
weather than any ching elſe. Their garb is exceeding plain among 
all ſorts of peo le, except the officers of the army, and ſome few others 
Ho affect to follow the French modes; otherwiſe they change their 
faſhions as rarely as in Spain. Their coats have neither ſhape nor 
pleats, and their long pockets are ſet as high as their ribs ; but thoſe 
of the women I ſomething odd to us, their coats coming no 
lower than the middle of their legs: As to head - dreſſes they have ele 
or none, many content themſelves with tying up their hair, and wear- 
ing three black knots upon their heads, one on each fide, and the 
either on the hinder part of the head, and perhaps a hood over all when 
„ oi | 
" Genius an temper.] The boors or huſbandmen are a 2 induſ- 
trious enough, but ſlow of underſtanding; not to be dealt with by 
or words, but eaſily managed by ſoft and fair, and yielding to plain 
reaſon if you give them time to underſtand it. N us 
Their ſeamen are a plain, but rough le, ſurly and ill · maanered. 
which is uſually miſtaken for * — ſuppoſed by Sir William 
Temple to ed from their converſing with wind and waves, that 
are not to wrought upon by language. They ſeldom uſe more 
— and as for their valour it 
is rather paſſive than active, not being a very enterprizing people. 
beit tradeſmen are ſomething ſharper, and make uſe of all their 
Kill to take advantage of the folly and ignorance of thoſe they oo ; 
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ever known. | 
_ . "uſual ſtrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for love. This 
_ © "Indeed is ſometimes talked of among their young fellows, as a thing 


verſed : Shooting wild 
ſummer, making another 


witch; and are great extortioners where there is ho law to reftrain them; 
but where they deal with men of ſkill, and apprehend themſelves with- 
= reach of the laws, there they are the plaineft and beſt dealers in 
Every claſs of men are extremely frugal. Every man ſpends leſs 
than his income, be that what it will ; all appetites and paſſions run 
lower and cooler here than in any other Wy avarice excepted ; 
quarrels are very rare, revenge ſeldom heard of, aud jealouſy ſcarce 
Their tempers are not airy enough for joy, nor an 


they have heard of, but never felt, and as a diſcourſe that becomes 

them rather than afﬀfefts them, It is very rare for any of them to be 

really in love; nor do the women ſeem to care whether they are or no: 

The men are addicted to drinking, which ſome think neceſſary in this 

foggy air, for their health as well as the improvement of their under- 
ings. Fn | 


- Diwverfions.] - The diverſions of the Hollanders are bowls, billiards, 
cheſs, and tennis, as with us; but they do not ſeem ſo much addicted 
to the games of chance, unleſs that of verheeven, or trick-track re- 
and ducks in winter, and angling in 

of their paſtimes. They takes great 
delight in raifing of flowers, and herein they excel moſt of their neigh- 
bours ; being ſo curious in the beauty and fize of their flowers, as to 

ive very great ſums for a fingle root. In the moſt rigorous ſeaſons. of 
the year, edges and ſkates are a great diverfion, in which they ſur- 
paſs moſt people. Bandy is another = much uſed when the earth is 
covered with ice and ſnow, at whic hey are very dextrous: They 
ſeldom play for any thing but drink, and the tavern where they ſpend 
their winnings always concludes the diverfions of the day. Hans never 
cares to go to bed without his doſe. In ſummer we ſee multitudes of 
people walking out of town on the banks of the fine canals well planted 
with trees, or by the ſea-fhore, or perhaps in the public gardens but 
the end of every walk is the tavern, where they do not to meet 


with à thouſand little amuſements and agreeable entertainments, as 


eool ſummer-houſes and grottos, excellent wines, and other liquors, 
fruit, cakes, and reliſhing meats ; and here you meet with muſic of 
all kinds, vocal and inſtrumental 3 4 | 
Thoſe diſtinQions are not kept up between the wealthy traders and 
-the mechanics in Holland, as in other countries. They converſe pretty 
much upon the level, and it is not eaſy to know the man from the 
maſter, or the maid from her miſtreſs, ſuch liberties do they allow 
their ſervants, who may not be ſtruck or corrected by them, but the 
diſpute muſt be left to the magiſtrate, ' | 
_ Curiofties,] Among their curiofities may be reckoned their dykes 
(made to protect them againſt the ſea and land floods) which are ſeven- 
teen ells thick. Theſe Te have been broken by the violence of the 


waters ſeveral times, and great part of the country overflowed ; where- 
by whole villages have been deſtroyed, and many thouſands of men 
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ſo deep by the force of the waters as to be irrecoverably loſt. Amon 
other curioſities may be reckoned the Stadthouſe at Amſterdam, built 
on many thouſands of timber piles formed of whole trees, and driven 
into their ſoft ground, ſome to the depth of near 60 feet: This build- 
ing is, by ſome, eſteemed the beſt of its kind in Europe ; as well for 
its magnitude and magnificence as for the convenience and nuniber of 
its apartments. There are alſo many libraries and muſzums of cu- 
riofities in ſeveral places, particularly in the univerſity of Leyden, 
There is perhaps no country in the world, for its fize, ſo populous. 
as the ſeven United Provinces :. According to the beſt accounts it con- 
tains above 1500 cities, towns, and villages, and upwards of two 
millions of inhabitants; which, as they are chiefly N as by trade 
and commerce, produces a degree of induſtry not uſually met with in 
other places : And hence ariſes that attention to their intereſt, where- 
by the Dutch have become formidable on ſeveral occaſions in their 
wars, Y 
© Their cities and towns are generally —_ laid out, having canals 
in the chief ſtreets, and walks under trees planted on the ſides of the 
canals : As there is a great convenience of water carriage, there are 
but few or no carts uſed ; and conſequently a great degree of neatneſs 
preſerved in their towns. | 


Language.) Their language is a diale& of the High Dutch or Ger- 
man, but French is generally fpoken by the better fort. The Lord's 
Prayer in Dutch is as follows: O Vader, die in de hemelin : xoit 
vaten naem worde geheylight + uw koninckrye ch kome : wwen wille geſchiede 
gelyck in den'bemel uſe oock of den arden, ons dagelicks broot geef ons baden, 
ende ver geeft onſe ſchulden golyck oock wvy verge uon onſe ſchuldenaren : ende 
en lept ons neit in verſoer kingemaer verteſt on van den hooſen. Amen. 
Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion in Holland is the Preſbyterian on 
Calviniſt; none are admitted into any office or poſt in the government 
but Preſbyterians ; bat all religions and ſects almoſt are tolerated, and 
have their reſpective meetings, or aſſemblies, for religious worſhip, 
among which none are more numerous than the Papiſts, | 
 Biſhoprics.] There was formerly an 8 at Utrecht, and 
the biſhops of Daventeer, Groningen, Middleburg, Haerlem, and 
Lewarden, were his ſuffragans, and there may be ſome titular Popiſh 
biſhops ſtill, bnt they have no authoaity in this country. 


Univerſities.) There are ſeveral univerſities, one at Leyden, another 
at Utrecht, which are the chief ; but none of the ſtudents there wear 
any diſtinguiſhing habit, or live in the colleges, but board in town 
where they pleaſe. Gentlemen of the Diſſenting or Republican ſtrain 


Often ſend their ſons from England to theſe univerſities for education, 
though there are no exhibitions or preferments to be expected here. It 
is computed there are about 2000 ſtudents in the univerſity of Utrecht: 
Franeker, Groningen, and Hardewick, are inconſiderable univerſities. 

There have been many learned men of this nation in various branches 


* * 


of literature. 
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| DUTCH Gou Cons. J. s. d. 
Ducat of Holland yy Co | — © 9 3 
DUTCH $444 Sele 
Ducatoon of Holland  — — — 


Patta n, OF Rix-dollar of Holland. — — 
be Crown, Piece of Halland, or 60 Stivers — 
e Guilder, or Piece af 20 Stivers n 
The Ten Schelling Piece of Zealand, or Piece of 60 $1 Suren, 0 
The Lion Dollar af Holland — — o 
The e 2 * coin not worth a penny, but goes es for Six pence. 


DUTCH Corres. 
An Orke, the fourth part of a Stiver or Penny. 
The 1 will be found ia * wann, of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. 
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yOUNDED! on the Noth by the United Provinces. 
On the South by Lorrain, re and 


* the Eaſt by Germany, and, | 
On the Welk by Picardy and the Engliſh channel. 


Exr ENT. About 130 miles from North to _ and about 200 
miles from Eaſt to Welt, | | 
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Mountains.) There are none very conſiderable in theſe countries: 
Flanders is a flat country, not a e hill in it: Brabant and the reſt 
of 233 conſiſt 2 1 ills and — woods, incloſed 

and campaign fields; the foreſts of Ardenne and Soignies 
ptr 84 „ee "i Znies 


© - Rivers and canal]! Maeſe ; z. Sambte; 3. Demer ; 4. Dyle 3 5+ 


Nethe; 6. Geet; 7. Sanne; 8. Rupple; 9. Scheld; 10. 311. 
carpe; 12. Deul;z and, 13. Dender ; with abundance of extenſive 
canals, particularly thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, and Oftend. | 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe rivers, into which the reſt fall, are 
ho Maeſe and the Scheld. - The Maeſe riſes in Burgundy, and runs 
orth 
paſſed by Verdun, Sedan, and Dinant, it receives the Sambre at Namur, 
then runs N. E. by Liege, Maeſtricht, Venlo, and Grave; and, having 
Joined the Waal, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea oppoſite to England. 
| The Scheld, riſing on h 
dray, Valenciennes, Conde, Tournay, and Oudenard, receiving the 
Lis at Ghent, and continues its courſe from thence, as mentioned in 
he'Vaited Provinces. | s...... I 
Air.] The air of the Auſtrian and French Netherlands is generally 
much better than that of the United Provinces, except it be on the 
coaſt of Flanders and Brabant, which is as unhealthy as any part of 
Holland. * Their winters are uſually more ſevere than in En Lok, but 
then they have more conſtant ſettled weather, both winter and ſummer, 
in this inland part of the count. 
"Soil and produce:} The ſoil of this country is very different, in ſome 
E a deep rich mould, in others a barren ſand; in the former are 


© 


corn fields, paſture grounds, and plenty of foreſt and fruit-trees ; 
4 that which was formerly eſteemed a barren ſoil, is equal, if not 
preferable, to the former, at preſent, as it produces the beſt flax. 
Manufa&ures and traffic.) Their principal manufactures conſiſt of 
fine lawns, cambric, lace, and tapeſtry, with which they carry on a 
very adrantageous traffic, eſpecially with England, from whence it is 
computed they receive a balance of half a' million annually in time of 
peace. | 
—— The Empreſs Queen is Sovereign of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands; and in her, or her Viceroy, and the convention of the 
eſtates of the reſpective provinces, is the legiſlative power in each 
lodged. Here new laws are enacted, and by their aſſent alone is money 
levied, and the whole aſſembly muſt be unanimous in paſſing of an act. 


The aſſembly, or parliament of each province conſiſts, 1. Of the 


| biſhops, abbots, and dignified clergy. 2. The . nobility and gentry 5 
and, 3, The deputies or repreſentatives of their chief towns. Theſe 
meet at Bruſſels, except thoſe of Luxemburg and Guelders; who, by 
their antient privileges, cannot be ſummoned out of their reſpective 
provinces, any more than the ſtates of Brabant: Neither do the ftates 
. of the ſeveral provinces, which meet at 3 ruflels, aſſemble in one 

houſe, but each of them apart, and make diſtin& laws for their re- 


Beſide 


Lorrain and Champaigne into the Netherlands; having 


e confines of Picardy, run N. E. by Cam- 
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| Beſides the Regent or Governor - General, province hath its 
particular Governor ſubje& to the Regent; and in every province are 
courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed fot the trial of civil cauſes, | | 

Laws.) The civil and canon law are in force here, where they do 
not interfere with the particular laws of the country ; and, from the 
civil courts of every province, there lies an appeal to the Grand Coun- 
cil at Mechlin. As to criminal matters, there is an officer called the 
Provoſt, in every province, who, with his aſſociate, had the deter- 
mination of them, but accountable, however, to the Grand Provoſt, 
or Chief Juſtice. — os e 
Forces] The forces in the Auſtrian Netherlands, after the pans 
Utrecht, were to have been 30,000, and, on the appearance of a war, 
40,000, whereof the Imperialiſts were to maintain three-fifths, and 
the Dutch two, for the defence of the barrier. 


Revenues.) The revenues of the Netherlands, when under the do- 
minion of the Spaniards, were not ſufficient to defray the charges of 
the civil government. I mean fince the reyolt of the ” foam Provinces, 
and the decay of their commerce ; for in their flouriſhing ſtate, when 
Antwe 


having been better regulated by the Imperialiſts, and their trade ſome- 
thing revived by the vaſt demand of late for their fine linen and lace, 
they are not ſo great a burden to the Imperialiſts, as they were to 
Spain: However, it is ſtill a queſtion, Whether the public revenues 
will maintain the charges of the government, even iff time of peace ? 


The ordinary revenues of the government are either thoſe ariſing from 
the demeſne lands, or from the cuſtoms. If there be an extraordinary 


tax to be raiſed, it is demanded of the ftates of the reſpective pro- 
vinces, with whom the courtuſually maintains ſo good a correſpondence, 
as not to meet with frequent denials. But the ſupplies muſt be preca- 
rious, becauſe the conſent of every ſingle member is requiſite to com- 
plete the grant: But the French Netherlands bring a conſiderable re- 
venue to the crown. | LOT 

Habits and — As to the habits, genius, and temper of the 
Flemings, thoſe under the French government, that lie near the French 
territonies, reſemble the French ſo much, that they are not to be diſtin- 
1 from them; and the peaſants that live in Dutch Flanders, or 


rabant, are mere Dutchmen; but the better ſort ſpeak French, and 


dreſs like them. 
Curiefities.] Their great curioſities are their manufactnres of lawn, 


cambric, lace, and tapeſtry, in which they exceed all the world. 


Here are ſome Roman paved highways ftill entire. : 


Lan 1 As theſe countries contain a mixture of Dutchmen, 
French, and Flemings, thoſe on the fror tiers of Holland very much re- 
femble the Dutch, and the ſame language; and the provinces 
ſabje& to France uſually ſpeak French, and reſemble them in their 
manners; the reſt are à mixture between both, and the language a 


was the center of trade, there was not a kingdom in Europe, 
which yielded a larger revenue to its Princes. But their finances 


different diale& of the German from that of the Dutch. Their Lord's 


Prayer runs thus: Nos Pere, gui er aux cieux, ſancbiſe ſei te nom advern 


tou am. eee ee mae wie Aenne nos aujourdey no 
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pain quotidien : et pardonne nos del comme no pardononon nos det beux : et ne | 
no indu en tentation, mais delivre nos des maux Ainfi ſoit il. Amen. 
Religion.] The religion of the ten provinces, pay that ſmall part 
of Brabant and Flanders ſubje& to the Dutch, are Papiſts; but their 
governors have not thought fit to provoke the Flemings by eſtabliſhin 
the inquifition here, as Philip II. Rad projected. We meet wich as little 
bigotry in Flanders, as in any Roman Catholic country. | 
Arm.] The arms of Flanders are Or, a lion ſable and languid, 


BE Arcbbi 17 Cambray, Maline, or Mechlin. 

© * Biſbopries.] Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, Ypres, Tournay, 
St. Omers, Namur, and Ruremonde. ple 1 e 

ni verſities.] Louvain, Douay, and St. Omers. | | 

_ Coins.) The German, Dutch, and French coins are current here. 


' REVOLUTIONS AND MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


HE Netherlands, and that part of Germany which lies Weſt of 
1 the Rhine, was by the Romans called Gallia Belgica. Upon the 
decline of the Roman empire, the Goths, and, other northern people, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe provinces firſt, as they paſſed through 
them in their way to France and Spain; and here they erected ſeveral - 
ſmall governments, which were a kind of limited monarchiess the no- 
bility and clergy forming a grand council under the Prince, who was ' 
ſtiled Duke, Marquis, Viſcount, &c. M0 
| Theſe provinces were firſt united in the houſe of — and af- 
terwards in the houſe of Auſtria by marriage, conqueſt, or compact. 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany, and King of Spain, about the year 
2530, conſtituted them one of the ten circles of the empire, under the 
title of the circle of Belgium; and he it was that made the firſt in- 
croachment on their liberties, by introducing foreign forces, and put- 
ting foreigners into places of truſt and profit in the adminiſtration, 
His ſon, Philip. II. proceeded to deprive the ſtates of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of their ſhare in the government, endeavouring to render him- 
ſelf arbitrary, which occaſioned a general inſurrection. The Counts 
Hoorn, Egmont, and the Prince of Orange, appearing at the head of 
it, and Luther's reformation gaining ground about the ſame time. in 
the Netherlands, his diſciples joined the malcontents : Whereupon 
King Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, in order to ſuppreſs them; 
and many thouſands were put to death by that court, beſides thoſe 
that periſhed by the ſword : For theſe perſecutions and incroachments 
had occaſioned a eivil war, in which ſeveral battles were fought, 
Count Hoorn and Count Egmont were taken and beheaded ;. but the 
Prince of Orange, retiring into Holland, did, by the aſſiſtance of 
England and France, preſerve Holland, and ſome of the adjacent pro- 
vinces, which en into a treaty, for their mutual defence, at 
Urecht, anno 1579- And they have ever fince been ftiled, The United 
' Prtovinces'; but theſe ten provinces, laſt deſcribed, were reduced to 
the obedience of Spain by the Duke of Alva and other Spaniſh Gene- 
rals : However, their antient rivileges were, in a great meaſure, re- 
fiored ; every province was allowed Its great council, or parliament, 
whoſe concurrence was required to the making laws, and ratfing wy 
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follow the dictates of the court; and, for thoſe who have been reduced 
under the government of France, they are now under the ſame arbi - 
woe dominion as the reſt of the ſubjełts of that crown are, - 
Flanders, 300 years ago, was the center of the trade of Europe; the 
Engliſh wool was all manufactured there; they had a moſt extenſive 
traffic until the Dutch built forts at the mouth of the Scheld, and re- 
moved the trade to Amſterdam and Rotterdam. The Auftrian Nether- 
lands having been the ſcene of war for upwards of an hundred years, 
their revenues will ſcarce bear the charges of the government; and, if 
it was not a very plentiful country, it could never have ſuſtained ſuch 


numerous armies, as almoſt every year deſtroy the labour of the huſband- 


man: And it may be proper here to obſerve, that there are more ſtrong 
fewns in the Netherlands, than in all the reſt of Europe; and every 

ntleman's houſe is a caſtle, or Chateau. = 

The Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of almoſt eight of theſe provinces, 
until the Duke of Marlborough, General of the allies, gained that 
memorable victory of Ramilies. After which Bruſſels, the capital, 
and great part of theſe provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. (after- 
wards Emperor) their Sovereign; and their daughter, the Emprefs- 
Queen, remained poſſeſſed of them until the late war, when the French 
made an entire conqueſt of them, except part of the province of Lux- 
emburgh ; but they were reſtored by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 


the year 1748. And the French retain only Artois, Cambreſis, pait of 


Hainault, and part of Luxemburgh, of which they had the dominion 
near fourſcore years. 


It ſhould have been remarked, that William, Prince of Orange, firſt + 


Stadtholder of the United Provinces, was aſſaſſinated by Balthazar 
— a Papiſt, in his palace of Delft, as he fat at ſupper, anno 
PPC et A, WAN 
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Bouny ak1ns: / s bounded on the North by the German ſea, Den · 
4 A 5 5 * army — Baltic ſea. $ 
n the gouth b itzexland and the Alps. | 
On the Eaſt by Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary. | 
And on the Welt by the territories-of France and the Netherlands, 


$1TUaTiON and ExTExT. It is fituated between the Latitudes of 
degrees North, extending about 600 miles. 
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ernment, though theſe aſſemblies were too often obliged to 
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10 E R M AN X. 
This country is divided into nine portions, called circles ; three in 
the North, three in the South, and three in the Middle. 


(Northern circles. | "Middle circles | Southern circles. | 


2. fam, Saxony. 5. Lower Rhine. 18. Bavaria. | 
K * *| © Travenaia. Jo. owbly. | 


I. UPPER SAXONY CIRCLE. 


Divitions. "Subdividons. | itle. ul to ief towns. 
e Pr. Pomeranial N Eſpruſſia [Stetin 
ramen Pomerania  {N WiSweden [Stralſund. 
| : PAS 1 W | (Stondel 

Brandenburgh|I Middlemark | - HD 
| n Newt | | E |Proflia | Potſdam 
; 4 : | | ? Francfort 
| (Saxony Duchy N |: |.CCuftrin 
Saxony 15 Laſatia Marg. | E Wittenburgh 
Miſnia Marg. | S Bantzen 
4 . Gorlets 
| Dreſden 
9 Miſſein 
dg · .W rfurt 
Y | Meiningen 
8E [atreaberg 
ten 
W Weimar 
W Gotha 
iſnach 
aal field 
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II, LOWER SAXONY CERCLE. 


FEM Diviſions. 4 Subdivifions, Jr pins | Subj. Chief towns. 
1 — 
Baer uchy 8 . Got. Kiel 
. | | Datm enma, Mel 
— 23 Stormaria Denma. Glueſtat 
72 05h 0 Hamburgh St. tate Hamb — 
| CWagerland E Lubec, mperial 
| 74 Duchy N El. Han. —— 2 
| | Brunſwic Duchy Mid. Brunſwic 
7 Brunſwic Wolfembuttle Duchy Mid. '|Duke Wolfembuttle 
Wolfembuttle | lachenden County} 8. Rheinſtein 
achen Blakenbe 
— | Calenbu | | © Hanover * 
. Grubbe El. Han. l Crubenhagen 
| Gottingen Gottingen 
| — | j 1 
| e 
I8remen El. Han. Bremen, Imp. 
| My nm = off Verdun 
| * werin uchy uke Swerin 
t Mecklenburg] Gutes, Puch? N Duke /|Guftrow 
a tiildeſneim Biſhop. Mid. Biſno p. Hildeſneim, Im. 
8 : burg Duchy] K. deburg 
Jalberſtat Duchy Pruflia La — 
N III. WESTPHALI A CIRCLE. 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Title. 5 Y Chief towns. 
* 5 | "Eat Frieland Conanty| i Fmben, Im. : 
| Oldenburg County | ; Oldenburgh 
| North Delmenhurſt 1 «| 1 
| oye 
«|, Diepholt 
Munſter 
Paderborn 
urg Oſnaburg 
1 | ut Lippe 
| | | | | } Pyrmont 
I Minden Duchy Minden 
8 e Ravenſberg — Ravenſburg 
* 7 Weſtphalia uchy og|Arenſburg + 
I Tecklenburg County Tecklinburg 
| Ritberg County Ritberg 
N r ounty Schavenburg 
| Clee 
Duſſeldorf 
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IV. UPPER RHINE CIRCLE. 
Diviſion.! $:biiviſions. ] Title. Poſi.| Subje& to Chief towns. 


— — — 


Heſſe Heſſe Caſſel Landgr. N Pr. of Heſſe Caſſel | 
{Heſſe Marpurg jLandgr.| N Own prince Marpurg 
[Heſſe Darmſtad t Landgr. S Own prince Darmſtadt 
. - |Heſſe Homburg Princip. [Oven prince Homber 
N Heſſe Rhinefield Princip. Own prince Rhinefield 
Wetterau Heffe Wanfried Princip [Own prince Wanfried 


Dillenburg County] S Own count Dillenburg 
I. Diets (County] S [Own count Diets 
Hadamar County S [Own count Hadamar 
| | Kerburg | County] 8 [Own count Kerburg 
[Siegen County N [Own count Siegen 
A läaſtein County] 8 [Own count Idſtein 
Weilburg County] 8 Own count Weilburg 
Wiſhaden County S [Own count Wiſhaden 
Bielſteid [County] S [Own count |Bjelſtein 
_ | Otweiler County] S [Own count Otweiler 
(Uüngen County] S [Own count |Uſingen 
Francfort "#5 Salads Territo. 8 ov. ſtate |Francfort, Imp. 
. pac © County | E Own count Erpach | 
Spire Biſhopr.| ov. ſtate 6 ire, Imp. 
Deuxpoints Duchy Own duke Deuxpoints 


8 Catzenelbogen [County Heſſe Caſſel Catzenelbogen 
9 Waldec County Own count Waldec * 


— 


Solms County Ion count Solms 
8 anau' © [County) Heſſe Caſſel Hanau 
57. 47180 yſen County)] [Own count Eyſenberg 
„„ Countÿjß - [Own count Sayn 
| [Wied County) [Own count Wied 
I[Wetgenſtein County | | -|Own- count Wetgenſtein 
Hatzfield -- County | [Own count Hatzfield 
Weſterber County Own count Weſterberg 
Fulde Abby 8 E [Own abbot |Fulde 
Hirebfield County | Heſſe Caſſel) Hirchfield 
| V. LOWER RHINE CIRCLE. 
, Divifion. | Subdiviſions, Title. '| Subject to | Chief towns 
Palatj- ef the El. PalatinefHeidelburg 
pate [Rhine | | Philipſburg $ 
2 f | 251 | $ . 2 1 Manheim * 
ine 1 x, Frankendal h 
Cologn EleQor. | - [Own eleQor|Cologn, Bonn, Ba 
Mentz. Elector, [Own electorſ[Menta 
ae Aſchaffenburg 
TT ook Elector. [Own electorTriers Ba 
{Worms "© |. [Biſhopr,] |[Sov. ſtate [Worms F 
immerim Duchy | {Own duke Pimmerin Pas 
: Phinegraveſtein County | [Own count hingraveſtein Ne 
Meyurs - _ [County ] Pruſſia Meurs Sal 
Veldents ' [County E. Palatine |Veldents 
” Jl Spanheim I County E, Palatine Creutznach 
Ieymingen County | Pal; 
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VI FRANCONIA CIRCLE. 


. Diviſions. | Title. Poſi. 
Wurtſburg Biſhopr.] W 
Bemberg Biſhopr.| N 
Aichſtat Biſhopr.] S 
Cullenbach MarquiſiN E 
Onſpach Marquiſſ 8 
Henneburg Princip. N 
Coberg Duchy N 
Hildburghauſen Duch 

Burgravate of Nuremburg, S. E. 


State 


Territory of the Great Maſter of the Teutonic Or- 
der, Mergentheim, 8. 


Diviſion. 


Reineck 
Bareith 
Papenheim 
Wertheim 
Caſiel 
Schwartzenburg || 
Holach - | 


Subject to Chief towns. 
Own Biſtop'Wurtſburg 
Own Viſhop|{Bemberg * 
Own p iſhop Aichſtat 
Own Margr,Cullenbach 
Own Margr;Onſpach - 

* Henneburg 
Own Duke [Coberg 


Own Duke Hildburghauſen 


s an independent } Nuremburg, an 


Imperial city. 
Mergentheim 


W. 5 

| Title Poſi.] Subject to Chief towns. 
County | W. 'Reineck 
County | E [Own Margr Bareith 

County | S [Own Count Papenheim 
County | W Wartheim 
County [Mid Caſſe! | 
County Own Count Schwartzenburg 
County 8 W {Holach | 


VII. AUSTRIA CIRCLE. 


— 


The whole Circle belongs to the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary. 


Diviſions. | Subdiviſions. * Chief towns. 
Archduchy of Auſtrial 1 5 Vienna, Lints Ens 8 
ei Stiria'and Cilley Gratz,  Cilley _ 
Duchies of Carinthia Glagenfort, Lavemund, 
St nit [Cafniola Lauback, Zerknits, Trieſte, St. 
a 3 I 7 DR ISR Veits Nn 
* Goritia orits 51 1. 
County of Tyrol 5 . 5 tes 2 the confines of 
b I Brixen Brixen ? Ttaly and Switzer- 
r 


VIE BAVARIA CIRCLE: 


cn 


Subdiviſions, | |', Tide. | Subjeftto Chief town. 
OT IM EO oak AI ö 
| Munich 
ren Landſhut 
Elector of Bavaria Ingoldſtat 
WE Donawert, Imp. 
Elector of Bavaria [Amberg 
Own Biſhop f Preiſſingen 
Own Biſhop Pafan 
EleQor Palatine Neuberg 
Own Archbiſhop |Saltfburgh 
N 4 | IX, 8 W As 
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IX. SWABIA'CIRCLE. 


Chief towns. 


Subdiviſions. Title. Subject to 
| (3s Duke of Wur- |Stutguard 
Wurtemburg Duchy temburg Stut- Tubingen 
guard Hailbron 
Baden Baden IMarquiſate Own Margrave [Baden Dourlach 
Baden Dourlach Marquiſate Own Margrave [Baden Weiler 
Baker Imp. 
Augſburg I Biſhoprie Own Biſhop Hokſtet 
Blenheim 
Ulm Territo Sovereign ſtate Ulm, Imp. 
Conſtance Biſhopric Own Biſhop Conſtance 
Mindelheim Principality [Own Prince Mindelheim 
Furſtemburg Principality Own Prince Furſtenburg 
Hohenzollern rincipality Own Prince Hohenzollern 
Oeting County | ; ting 
Koningſeck [County Koningſeck 
Hohenrichburg County | Gemnnd 
Waldburg Barony | Waldburg 
Limpurg Barony Limpurg 
Kempten Abby Kempten, Imp. 
Buchaw Abby Buchaw, Imp. 
Lindaw Abby * | indaw, Imp. 


Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates 
Black Foreſt, North -Weſt, Rhien- 


Rotwel, &c 


Rheinfield and 


Subject to the} field, C. Lauffenburg 
Houſe of Au- J Marquiſate of Bu Burgaw 

ſtria. Territory of Briſgow, on theſFriburg and 
| CT Rhine RE” Briſac. 


Mountains.] The principal mountains are thoſe of the Alps in the 
South, which divide Germany from Italy: Bur there are many other 
mountains in different parts. | de 
Ri vers.] The Danube, or Donau, is ſo called from the ſwiftneſs and 
force of the curreat, and by the antients ſometimes Iſther, riſes in 
the black foreſt, in the South-Weſt part of Swabia, runs North-Eaſt, 
through Swabia and Bavaria, to Ratiſbon, then almoſt due Eaſt to 
Vienna, and then, dividing Hungary in two parts, runs South-Eaſt to 
Belgrade in Servia, and from thence running Eaſt, through Turky, 
falls into the Euxine or Black Sea by ſeveral channels ; being ſo wide 
and deep from Vienna to Belgrade, that fleets of men of war have en- 
gaged upon it in the late wars between the Chriſtians and the Turks. 
| Fhe rivers which fall into the Danube on the South fide are the 
Iller, or Iſer, which joins it at Ulm: the Lech, which paſſes by 
Augiburg, and falls into, the Danube, near Donawert; another Iſar, 
which paſſes by Munich and Landſhot.. falls into it oppoſite to Decken- 
dorf; the Inn, which riſes in Switzerland, paſſes by nſpruck, and falls 
into tte Danube at Paſſaw ; the Ens, which falls into it at the town of 
Ens ; the Drave, a large navigable river, which falls into the 3 
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at Eſſeck; the Saave, which falls into it at Belgrade; and the Morava, 
which runs from South to North through Servia, and falls-into the 
Danube at Semendria. 9 55 | | 
The rivers which fall into the Danube on the North are the Regen, 
which joins it at Ratiſbon ; the Nab, which runs from North to South, 
through the palatinate of Bavaria, and falls into the Danube alſo near 
Ratiſbon; the Theyſſe, which, riſing in the North of Hungary, falls 
into the Danube oppoſite to 2 ; the Atlanta, which, in 
t, divides Chriſtendom from Turky on the Eaſt, and falls into the 
anube between Widin and Nicopolis ; the Pruth, which riſes in the 
North of Moldavia, and, running South, falls into the Danube on the 
Eaſt of Bulgaria. There are ſeveral cataracts in the Danube, and 
ſome unpaſſable in its run through Turky, which interrupt the navi- 
ation to the Black Sea. The Danube runs a courſe of above a thou- 
nd miles, comprehending all its windings. 
The Rhine riſes in the Grifon country, and runs North to the lake 
of Conſtance, then Weſt to Baſil, afterwards North, between Swabia 
and Alſace, then through the palatinate and electorate of Cologn, and, 
entering the Netherlands, is divided into ſeveral branches, as related 
already in the deſcription of the Netherlands. 
The rivers which fall into the Rhine are the Neckar, which runs 
from South to North through Swabia, and falls into the Rhine at 


Manheim in the palatinate ; the Maine, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt, 


and falls into the Rhine at Mentz; the Lhon, which runs from Eaft 
to Weſt, and falls into the Rhine below Naſſau; the Roer, which 
runs from Eaſt to Weſt through Weſtphalia, and falls into the Rhine at 
Duyſburg ; the Lippe, which runs parallel to the Roer, and falls into 
the Rhine at Weſel. | 
The Elbe, which riſes in the confines of Sileſia, runs North-Weſt 
through Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg, and then, dividing the 
King of Great Britain's German dominions trom Holſtein, falls into 
the German ſea about ſeventy miles below Hamburg, receiving in its 
parage the Muldaw, which falls into it below Prague; the Sala, which 
alls into it below Deſſau; the Havel, which falls into the Elbe at 
Havelſburg; and the Elmenau, which falls into it above Harburgh. 
The Spree, which runs from South to North through Saxony and 
Brandenburg, paſling by Berlin, falls into the Havel near Potſdam. 
The Oder runs from South to North through Sileſia and Branden- 
burg, and then, paſſing by Stetin, divides. Eaſtern from Weſtern Po- 
ha and fats into the Baltic between the iſlands of Uſedom and 
ollin. 3 | E. E. 188 
The Pene runs from Welt to Eaſt, dividing. Swediſh from Pruſſian 
Pomerania, and falls into the Baltic oppoſite to Uſedom, 
Ide Weſer, riſing in Heſſe, runs North, receiving the Aller at 
r 3 then paſſing: by Bremen, falls into the German fea below 
- b. * 145 | 7 : 
The Ems riſes near Munſter, and, running North through: Weſtpha- 
lia, falls into the German ſea below Embden, Yor #te 
The Moſelle, riſing in Lorrain, runs North-Eaſt by; Treves, falling 


into the Rhine at. Coblents. . The Maes, which riſes likewiſe in Lor- 
rain, runs alſo North-Eaſt by Namur, Liege, &c. and joins with a 


branch of the Rhine below Nimeguen, after receiving the Roer at 


Roermonde, 
LR" .» | The 


— 


ww... CT EEWASANT. 
The Saar, rifing in Lorrain, runs North-Weſt, and falls into the 
Moſelle at Triers. ' | ; 
There are in Germany, beſides the lakes of Conſtance, in Swabia, 
Bregentz, Chiemſce, in Bavaria, Zecknitzeeſee, in Carniola, ſeveral 
large collections of ſtagnant waters, which render their neighbout-. 
hoods unhealthy. | IT 
No country, perhaps, contains a greater number and variety of mi- 
neral waters, applicable to almoſt every kind of diſeaſe. ' Thoſe of 
Spaa, Pyrmont, Aix-la-Chapelle, Carlſbad, Baden, and many others, 
have been fully treated on by phyficians ; and are' very ſerviceable to 
the ſtates in which they are, by the great reſort to them of ſtrangers 
from all parts, not only for the benefit of the waters, but for the 
amuſements ſuch places afford. | | | 
The foreſts and woods in Germany take up a conſiderable part of 
the whole, there being few ſtates which do not abound with them; 
ariſing chiefly from the pleaſures of the chace, which the gentlemen of 
this nation are remarkably fond of, having plenty of all kinds of 
ame for their amuſement and exerciſe ; ſuch as the wild boar, the 
ar, deer of ſeveral kinds, immenſe quantities of wild fowl, hares, - 
foxes, wolves, &c. SAP YI | "I 
Air.] The air, in a country of ſo large an extent as Germany, is 
very different: In the North it is n cold, but in the Middle, 
and towards the South, it is temperate. The moſt ſerene and ſettled 
weather, both in winter and ſummer, is in the middle of the country, 
at a diſtance from the ſea, and from the mountains of the Alps,  - - 


Soil and produce. The ſoil in the North is generally barren, pro- 
ducing but little corn or fruit. The countries bordering on the Rhine 
produce plenty: of corn and wine, as do thoſe b ok the Neckar and 
the Danube. The Rheniſh wines are in high for their fine fla- 
your, lightneſs, and deterſive quality... © ale 
Manufuctures.] The Germans are allowed to be excellent mechanics 
and chymiſts. The art of printing is ſaid to be an invention of theirs, 
but the Dutch diſpute this point With them; however, it was praQtiſed 
in both countres'much about the ſame time, viz. in 1450, at Meatz, 
by John Fauſt. Gunpowder, and the uſe of guns, is allowed to be 
the invention of Barthold Schwarts, a Franciſcan Friar, about the 

ear 13300. 15 5 F ; 
7 Theiartificers at Nuremb , and ſome other cities; are ſaid to ex- 
cel all Europe in their manufactures of ſteel, iron, braſs wood, ala» 
baſter, &c. ſelling their goods extremely cheap; and no place is 
more famous for clock-work, guns, and locks uf all kinds. The 
making tin- plates, or white iron, was peculiar to the Germans; but 
theſe plates are now tinned and manufactured in Great Britain, parti- 
cularly in Wales. They have alſo great plantations of flax and hemp, 
and make a great deal of linen, which the n as well as other 
nations, take off their hands. They have good iron and copper mines, 
and ſome of filver, and a variety of other mineral productionsy parti- 
cularly quickiilveerr . If 


Treff. J. Their exportigion tolls cliiefly f liven, Ming, iron, 
bat. Al toys ; theſe are ſent abroad b hy Rhine, the Elbe, the 
Weſer, and other rivers. They export alſo great quantities of Rheniſh 

8 . ; . | nine, 
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Pine, bacon, beer, and mum: And we have an act for permitting the 
importation of timber from Germany. The French receive a great 
number of horſes from Germany, to remount their cavalry. In lieu 
of their exports, they receive the produce and manufactures of other 
nations; particularly they receive from England our woollen manu- 
factures, tobacco, ſugar, ginger, Eaſt-India goods, tin, and lead: 
But ſeveral forts of our woollen manufactures have been prohibited by 
ſome of the German Princes, and others have prohibited all of them ; 
which makes the balance of trade with Germany to be againſt us 
500,000l. annually, according to Gee; but there are others of diffe- 
rent opinions. | : | 
_  Conflitution.] The Emperor is a limited Monarch in regard to the 
empire, though he is an abſolute Sovereign in moſt of his heredi 
dominions ; and every Prince of the empire alſo is arbitrary, or under 
very few reſtrictions in his German territories. The imperial cities 
alſo are ſovereign ſtates, and the Hans towns were imperial cities 
and port-towns, fituate on the Baltic and German ſeas, which entered 
into a confederacy for the promotion of trade, and had great part of 
the traffic of Europe in their hands. In every nation they had their 
factories; in London they reſided in the Still-Yard, or rather Steel- 
Yard,. fo called from the ſteel and iron that theſe merchants imported 
from the Baltic. | 

There are in Germany near 300 Princes and ſtates 3 every one of 
which is veſted with ſovereign power, ſabje&, however, to the general 
laws of the empire, and ſworn to the Emperor not to engage in any 
wars or alliances to the prejudice of the — | : 

The Emperor is elected by the nine Electors at Franefort, viz. the 
three ſpiritual Electors, Archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn, 
and the fix circular Electors of Bohemia, Palatine, Brandenburg, 
Savony, Bavaria, and Hanover. — 

If the King of the Romans be elected in the life-time of the Em- 
pane he ſucceeds of courſe, without any new choice. The-Arch- 
biſhops of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn, are Electors of courſe, as ſoon 
as they are elected in thoſe ſees by their reſpective chapter. The ſecu- 
lar Electors ſuceeed by virtue · of the territories they enjoy, the- firſt as 
King of Bohemia, the ſecond as Count Palatine, the third as Marquis 


of ts HR the fourth as Duke of Saxony, the fifth; as Duke of 
Bavaria, and the 2 


ſixth as Duke of Hanover. de e 
Each Elector holds a particular office in the Imperial court, viz. 
1. Mentz is High Chancellor of the empire in Germany. 

2. Treves is High Chancellor of the empire in France. 
3. Cologn is the ſame in Italy. 8 1.988 et 

5. Bavaria is Grand Sewer. | 8 — 

6. Saxony is Great Marſhal of the empire. 


7. Brandenburgh'is Great Chamberlain, | 


38. Palatine is Great Steward. 
Hanover is Arch Treaſure n. TORY 
he Emperor creates Dukes, Marquiſſes, and other Noblemen ; and 


; he appojnes moſt of the officers, civil and military, in the empire, ex- 
u 


cept ſuch as are hereditary, as the Great Chancellor, Treaſurer, &c. 


The 
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- The diet or fates of the empire, conſiſts of the Emperor, the nine 


 Eleftors, and the eccleſiaſtical Princes, viz. Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
Abbots and Abbeſſes; the ſecular Princes, who are Dukes, Mar- 

- ſes, Counts, ee W a Repreſentatives of 

perial cities, which are ſo many republics, governed by their re- 

ſpe ctiue ſenates and magiſtrates. 47th | * 3 4 

The diet meets at Ratiſbon, on the Emperor's ſummons, and any of 
the Princes may fend their deputies thither in their, ſtead. The diet 
makes laws, raifes taxes, determines differences between the ſeveral 
Princes and fates, and can relieve the ſubject from the oppreſſions of 
their ſovereign; and there are two ſupreme councils, called the Aulic 
council, and the Chamber of Wetzlar; to which any of the Princes 
and ſtates, or their ſubjects may appeal, when they apprehend them- 
ſelves aggrieved. pry wo | 
| There 23 a Director in every circle, who is uſually General of the 
| Forces of the cixcle, and puts in execution the acts and decrees of the 
diet and ſupreme council; he alſo aſſembles the Princes and ſtates of 
Bis circle, to conſult of their common defence, in caſe an invaſion is 
apprehended ; and ſometimes two or three adjoining circles aſſemble, 
being called correſponding circles, as Franconia, Swabia, and Weſt. 
a, or the Upper and Lower Rhine; and theſe will conſent to a 
neutrality ſometimes, when the Emperor is' not in a condition to pro- 
tect them, of which there havg been ſome late inſtances. * 
Die tithes of the 8 The late Emperors of the Auſtrian fa- 
mily, having large hereditary dominions, enumerated all of them 
in their titles. Charles VI. was ſtiled Emperor of the Romans, al- 
ways Auguſt King of Bohemia and Hungary, Archduke of Auſtria, &c. 
but, the preſent Empreſs * countries, her conſort en- 
Joys only the title of Emperor of the Romans, Duke of Lorrain and 

afcany. _ 1 8 | be 
Arms.] A ſhield crefted with an imperial crown clofed, and raiſed 
ke a mitre, having, between the two points, a diadem ſurmounted 
with" a globe and croſs, Or; the ſhield, environed with a. collar of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, 2 on the breaſt LD 
diſphyed ſable, membered Or, and beaked gules, holding ed 
ford in the right talon, and a ſceptre in the left, the two heads 
| 2 — and Weſtern empires, and, for the motto, Pax & 


Nobility.} "The French, in imitation of the Romans, reduced all 
Germany into provinces, over which they placed ſo many Duces, or 
Dukes, whom they intruſted both with the civil and military power. 
To theſe Dukes, according to Dr. -Nicholſon, they ſometimes added 
aſſiſtants or deputies, who, from their office,”-were called Counts, or 
Comites. The Duke was prey of ſome noble family ; and, upon 
his death, if there was no material objection againſt it, bis fon. was 
appointed to ſucceed him ; from whence theſe Dukes at length came 
to inſiſt on a right of ſucceeding their anceſtors, and ref to pay 
homage to the German Emperors, every Duke taking upon him to 
2 power in his province; from whence there have ſprung 
up fo many independent Princes in this empire. 


- - 


Of Counts there are at preſent of various kinds, as, 1. The Sehlecht 


— 


l ven, or fimple Count, fo ſtiled from enn 
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rinces 


them · 
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vrhich they are Lords. 2. Counts Palatine, called Pſaks Graven, or 
Palſgraven, are ſuch as have a certain eminence in their dignity, from 
the relation they bear to the Emperor's court or palace; for Palatinus 
fignifies an officer of the houſhold : And this title is either originally 
feudal, and annexed to the name of ſome territory with ſuch Jura Im- 
perii & Majeſtatis, as other ordinary Princes of the empire want, as in 
the title of Counts Palatine of the Rhine; or merely perſonal, withoac - 
the addition of any particular territory n to him that hath 
the dignity: Of the firſt kind was that great officer in the kingdom of 
the Franks, (long before it was — into an empire) called Comes 
Palatii, or Count Palatine, who was Vicegerent to the King, as the 
Præfecti Pretorio were to the old Roman Emperors : And the reaſon 
the title of Palatine was conferred on the Governors of provinces, re- 
mote from the court, ſeems to be, that theſe Governors were inveſted 
with all the royalties, and Jura Imperii, in their reſpeQive provinces, 
25 the Counts Palatine enjoy at court, being ſo many Viceroys in their 
Wee territories. 3. Counts of the empire, which were originally 

made TI" as the Lord Arundel of Wardour was, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, by the Emperor 3 II. in conſideration of 
his ſervices, whereby he obtained a ſeat in the imperial diets, the pri- 
vileges of parchaſing in the empire, and to be exempt: from all judi- 
catures, but that of the Imperial Chamber. 4. Marcgraves, or . 
quiſſes, Counts of the Frontiers, ſo ſtiled from the word Marken, or 
Marquis, which fignifies the utmoſt marks or limits of the empire, or 
kingdom. 5. Landgraves, or Counts of provinces, who have the ſu- 
_ government of ſome particular diſtrict. And, 6. Burgraves, or 
_ of towns or fortreſſes. Burg, in High Dutch, ſignifies 
da c or . N a | 
| The next degree of nobility to theſe Counts or Earls is that of 
Freyheren, or Barons. The word Freyheren, gnifies Free Lords, ſuch 
as are not tenants, or hold of any ſuperior Lord; and, though ſome- 
times it ſignifies no more than Laird in Scotland, or Lord of the Ma- 
nor; yet uſually this title is given only to ſuch as hold conſiderable 
territories and juriſdictions of the Emperor : And ſome German 2 | 
and heralds maintain, that a Baron, or Freyheren, differ qaly rom 
a Grave, or Count, in name and title, but is the ſame thing in dig 
3 Lf; 0.3 M162 imi Gr gt 8912 „ease 
eſoldus, a German writer, ſays a Baron 1s equal to a Count, only 
invelied in bis. territories, and the other 
„„ bl nvilogsiM 34 a. gaibzoaas..czoiud 
The Knigths of the empire, heſides thoſe, of, the Teutonic order, 
(who- are at this day of little epute) are the dubbed Knights, whom 
the Emperors, like other Prigees, create, by iriking them lightly on 
ing to each of them, Eſto 


the former ãs ceremonĩouſiy 


the. ſhoulders with a naked ſword, and ſayin 
Miles Dei & Sancti Stephan.. D 
Knightt,) There is a branch of the Knights of Malta in the Em- 
peror's hereditary dominions, who have poſſeſſions in Bohemia, Auſtria, 
Sileſia, and Tyrol. The Empreſs Dowager Eleonora, in 1662, founded 
two orders of ladies, who are a fort of Knights: The firſt is called 
the order of the ſlaves of virtue, becauſe they profeſs a more ſevere 
Virtue than others. They are thirty in number, part Proteſtants and 
part Papiſts. Their badge is a golden medal, repreſenting a ſun en- 
5 | compaſſed 


1 
A 


* 
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compaſſed with a laurel garland, and their motto, Sola ubique trium- 
phant. The Empreſs is great miſtreſs of the order. The ſecond is 
that of the united croſs-bearers, founded by the ſame Empreſs in 1668; 
becauſe, when the palace was burnt, a golden crucifix, in which they 
retend there is a piece of the croſs, was found in the ruins antouched 
b the flames. They are all Papiſts, and wear on their left fide a 
four-cornered croſs, faſtened to a black ribbon, at the end of which 
there's a ſparkling ſtar; in the middle there are two wood-coloured 
lines; there are four eagles about it; and the motto round it is, Salus 
& Gloria. Their patrons are the mother of God and St Joſeph. It 
was confirmed by Pope Clement ; the Biſhop of Vienna is their ſpiritual 
inſpeQor, and the Empreſs their protectreſs. She made ſeventeen la- 
dies of the order in May 1698. 

As for the title of Armiger, or Eſquire, it is not known in the 
Empire. A gentleman in Germany is called Eddellute, and fignifies 
ſach as, from the blood of their anceſtors, the favour of their Prince, 
or their own merit, are raiſed above the multitude ; ſome of theſe gen- 
tlemen in Franconia, Swabia, and upon the Rhine, are free from taxes 
and ſubject to no other courts but the Emperor's, and have the title of 
Free Gentlemen, or Ordo Equeſtris. | 
As the Princes of the Empire took advantage of the neceſſities or 
indulgence of of the German Emperors, to erect the governments they 
held in the capacity of Viceroys, or Governors, into independent 
principalities ; ſo did the cities now called Free and Imperial. The 

rs, frequently wanting ſupplies of money to carry on the wars, 
or for other occaſions, borrewed large ſums of the wealthy trading 
towns, and paid them again in munificent grants and privileges, 
making them free ſtates, and independent of the Governors of the 
Provinces where they ſtood : Accordingly, theſe cities exerciſe all kinds 
of ſovereign power; they make laws, conſtitute courts of juſtice, 
coin money, raiſe forces, and enter into alliances and confederacies 
for their defence. They have alſo their ſeats in the diet, as has been 
obſerved, only acknowledging the Emperor for their Supreme Lord, 
and contributing their ſhare towards the common defence of their 


country. 


Force.] There is a matriculation-book, or regiſter, kept by the 


Elector of Mentz, Chancellor of the Empire, containing the names of 


all the Princes and States who are members of the Empire, with the 


time of their inveſtiture ; the forces and treaſures every one is obl 

to contribute for the defence or ſupport of it. Here alſo is entered 
the admiſſion of all perſons to honours or offices in the Empire, which 
is called a Matriculation, and gives them the poſſeſſion of their eſtates 
and dignities. | | Pe RTF, 
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trium· By this Matricula every Circle was at firſt obliged to contribute the fol - 
on on lowing Forces, or a Sum of Money in lieu of them, viz. 
| z wr 
ch they [ — 22 
1 * Horſe Foot |Florins 8.3 
fide a | | AT ks 1 
which The Circle of Auſtria — | 174 9075714 o= 
oloured The Circle of Bavaria — | 231 | 1060 | 6934 | 28 
„ Salus The Circle of Franconia — | 249 | 1219 | 810 | = 8 
ph. It The Circle of Upper Saxony — | 278 | 1167 | 7972 Ick 
piritual The Circle of Lower Saxony — 3214] 10532] 8992 = & 
teen The Circle of Swabia — 1 341 | 21005112623 E 
5 The Circle of the Upper Rhine 4331950 2280 EL 
in the The Circle of the Lower Rhine | 1905 18523] 5828 83 
ſignifies The Circle of Weſtphalia — | 3092019 3964 8 
—.— The Circle of Burgund — | 180 | 831 | 5484 | 9-2 4 
e gen- — — — 232 
m taxes Total — [2707 [124923182891 | 5 
title of 4 
e 
ages or There is another tax the States of the Empi bliged 
nts they | notne ö pare are obliged to pay, 
. towards the charges of the imperial chamber, or ſovereign courts of 
The Spire and Vienna, amounting to 48925 Florins. ; 
cr The Empire was antiently divided into ten circles, which diviſion 
| radin p was confirmed by the Emperor Charles V. at the diet of Nuremberg; 
zvile — and, by the Matricula above-mentioned, he appointed what each circle, 
. and every Prince and member of each circle, ſhould contribute to- 
"Il kinds wards the defenc2 and ſupport of the Empire; and thoſe that did not 
F justice ſend in their Quota of troops, inſtead thereof, for each horſeman were 
8 — to pay twelve Florins, and for a foot ſoldier four Florins. Afterwards 
þ — it was enacted, That ſixty Florins ſhould be advanced in lieu of every 
_— d trooper wanting, and twelve for every footman ; and theſe payments 
** th _ obtained the name of Roman Months, on account that the forces, or 
e money above- mentioned, was at firſt applied towards the raiſing a body 
of horſe and foot to guard the Emperor in his progreſſes to Rome, 
t by the and probably was raiſed monthly. This tax the States of the Empire 
names of at this day augment or alter as they ſee occaſion. There are in every 
with the circle one or two directors who ſummon the States of their circle, and 
is obl have the command of the above-mentioned Militia, regulating their 
is enter march, quarters, &c. and putting the decrees of the Empire in ex- 
re, whic ecution, where any Prince or member refuſes to comply with their re- 
\cir ſolutions. The States of each circle, beſides a General, (who is uſually 


their director) ele& five Lieutenants to aſſiſt him, or ſupply his place 
in his abſence. They chuſe alſo a Treaſurer, a Receiver, and a Se- 
eretary, for the ſervice of each circle, When all the circles meet, 
it is called a general afſembly ; but uſually the circles which lie neareſt 
together, meet every year, from whence they are called the Corre- 
Trading Circles, of which there are three claſſes, viz. 1. The Upper 

hine, Lower Rhine, and Weſtphalia. 2. The Upper and Lower 
Saxony. And, 3. Franconia. Swabia, and Auſtria. That of Upper 
daxony aſſembles uſually at Leipſick ; that of Franconia at Nam Rory 
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and that of Swabia at Ulm. They treat of the ion of their 
coin, the public peace, their treaſure, magazines, fortifications, and 
commerce, — the matricula, — the decrees of the em- 
pire in execution, and appointing Judges the Imperial chamber of 
tzlar or Spire, and the c Council at Views, and have a 
power of — laws which are not inconſiſtent with the conſtitution 
of the empire. 
As to the forces which the ſeveral Princes of the empire are able to 
maintain and pay, the author of the Atlas Hiſtorique ſeems to have 


made a moderate calculation. Beginning with the Eccleſiaſtical Princes, 
be ſuppoſes that 


The Elector of Mentz may win — 6000 
The Elector of Triers — — — 6000 
The Elector of ge _ — — 6000 
The Biſhop of Munſter — — — 8000 
The Biſhop of Liege — — — 8000 
'The Archbiſho of's Saltburg — — — 8000 
The Biſhop of Wurzburg — — — 2000 
The Biſhop of Bamburg — — — 5000 
The Biſhop of Paderborn — — — 3000 
The Biſhop of Oſnaburg — — — 2500 
The Abbot of Fulda _ — — 6000 
The other Biſhoprics of the Empire —— — 6000 
The Abbies and Provoſtſhips of the Empire — 8000 
Total of the Eccleſiaſtical Princes — 74500 

The Emperor for Hun — — 30000 
| For Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia — 30000 
For Auſtria and other dominions — - — 30000 
The King of Praflia — — — 40000 
The Elector of Saxony — — — , | * 25009 
The Elector of Palatine — — — 15000 
The Duke of Wirtemburg | —= — 15000 
The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel ——_ — 15000 
The Prince of Baden — — — 10009 
The EleQor of Hanover — — — 30000 
The Duke of Holſtein — — —— 12000 
The Duke of Mecklenburg — — 15000 
The Princes cf Anhalt — — — 6000 
The Prince of Lawenburg — — 6000 
The Elector of Bavaria — — — 30000 
The Dukes of Savon — — — 10000 
The Princes of Naffan — — — 10000 
'The other Princes ad. 1 Towns : — 50009 
— 

The Secular Princes — — — 379000 

The Ecclehialtfcal Princes — — 74500 

"MD — 
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The Emperor's annual revenues as Emperor, exclusive of the re- 


rhei venues, Which the late Emperors, of the houſe of Auſtria, received 
6 _ from their n dominions of Bohemia, Hungary, &c. were in- 
Kr Ta dle. 
he — * then, as the Emperor has the diſpoſal of all oſſices, the creation 
ber of Princes and Noblemen, is iatitled to all confiſcations and forfeitures, 
have 2 and invelts the ſeyeral Princes in their eſtates, the profit of theſe ar- 
—— ticles may amoupt to a large ſum, and the Imperial Troops are paid by 
bl the ſeveral Princes and States of the Empire, in ſuch proportions as 
ae Ser ! 
princes, Perjons and Genius.) The Germans are of a good ſtature, and much 
exceeding their neighbours the French both in height and bulk: Their 
6000 complexions are generally fair, and tieir features agreeable, particu- 
6000 larly among the gentry. Germany has produced many great men; 
6000 which may proceed from that unwearied application to — the 
8000 undertake, and. their travelling to other countries, where they — 
$000 with the policeſt men of every nation: And it is no wonder if it pro- 
$000 duces moſt accompliſhed Generals, being perpetually engaged in wars 
2000 either with Chriſtians or Turks. Germany is extremely well peopled ; 
5000 1 Dany may be twice the number there are in France, and would 
3000 alone be an overmatch for that kingdom, if they were united under 
2500 one head as France is: But, if they do not make ſo great a figure abroad, 
6000 there is no doubt they are much happier at home: They have more 
6000 liberty, and live in greater plenty than the French. 
$000 Fes of the territories of the German Princes and States are ſo lar 
22200 a to be aſſigned to Viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure: 
74500 Nor are they without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance; they 
- "+160 may appeal to the General Diet, or Great Councils of the Empire, for 
30000 rehef ; Whereas in France the lives and fortunes of the ſubjeRs are 
30000 entirely at the diſpoſal of the Grand Monarch. 
30000 e Germans are eſteemed now, as they were formerly, an honeſt, 
40000 hoſpitable. people, and they may be naturally ſo; and no wonder if 
25000 br Lab pretty. free and open, when they have eaten and drunk plenti- 
15000 f y-3 men are uſually off their guard at ſuch times, and frankly com- 
15000 wunzcate their thoughts, which may . poſſibly be looked upon as the 
15,000 overflowing of an honeſt heart: but wiſe men will not recommend 
10009 ſuch exceſſes, eſpecially when the liquor is forced, and no man ſuſ- 
30000 ſered to go away ſober. The moſt impenetrable full, that can bear 
12000 liquor, may appear the wiſeſt at ſuch times; and the Germans, 
15000 who are taught to drink from their cradles, will have the advantage of 
6000 every Southern foreigner ; which may be very good reaſon with them 
6000 tranſacting affairs of ſtate, as well as private matters, over a bum- 
30000 per, as they do even when a General Diet or States of the Empire meet; 
100 I near half of their time is ſpent in drinking. * 8 
10000 Diwverſons and Cuſftems.] The German gentlemen, beſides their fa- 
50009 rite diverfion of hunting, amuſe themſelves with billiards, dice, 
er”: dancing, "fencing, and, at rhe proper ſeaſons, with the amuſements of 
379900 the 8 reſorts to the mineral waters. The inhabitants of Vienna 
745⁰⁰ live uxuriouſly , and ate pretty much addicted to feaſting and carouſing; 
—— Lancing and fencing are their ordinary recreations within doors; and 
453592 in the winter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen 


over, and the ground covered with _ the ladies taker their recre- 
N. x Ip | - Atlona 
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ation in Hedges of different ſhapes, ſuch as griflins, tygers, "ſwans, 
ſcollop-ſhells, &c. Here the lady fits, drefied: in velvet, Hned wich 
-rich furs, - aud adorned with laces and jewels, having on her head a 
velvet cap; and the ſledge is drawn by one horſe, ſet off with plumes 
of feathers, ribbons, and bells. And, as this diverfion is taken chief 
| in the night time, footmen ride before the ledges with torches, and 
5 "gentleman, fitting on the fledge behind, guides the horfe.' 
Curiefitics.] Some of the curioſities we meet with here are the baths 
and mineral waters; the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, and thoſe of Baden, 
have been reſorted to for many ages ; and the waters of Pyrmont and 
the Spa are drank in all the tations of Europe; and they have innu- 
merable ſalt ſprinys, particularly in Saxony, and the archbiſhopric of 
-baliſburg; The Zerknitzer lake in Carniola is much taken notice of, 
from whence the waters retire in June, and it becomes aſture; 
and after Michaelmas the waters return again with great fury, Pads 
out of the greund a pike's length. Aſter their waters we may men- 
tion their wine, Ihe tun of Heidelburg is uſually taken notice of 
/ among their curioſities, which holds 8c hogtheads, and is erally 
full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which foreigners are ſeldom” a 
fered to reti. e perſectiy ſober.— Vienna itſelf is à curfolity ; for here 
yeu ſee the greateſt variety of inhabitants that is to be met with any 
- where, as Greeks, Tranſylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, Hun- 
garians, Croats, — Polanders, Spaniards; French, and Italians, 
in their proper hadits. - The imperial at Vienna is in grent el. 
-teem; comaining upwards of eiphty thouſand volumes: amongſt which 
are many very valuable manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, 
Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe. ' There is a fair manuſcript of the 
"New Teſtament in Greek, written 1500 years ago, in gold letters, upon 
purple. Here are likewiſe many th-uſand Greek, Roman, and Gothic 
coins and medals, with a vaſt collection of other curioſities in art and 
nature. * * dur , h 95 eee! | 
Many of the cities in Germany are la and populou s; Views, 
8 nelly reckoned the chief city, is ſaid bo contain near 60,000 in- 
6 Babitants of various nations: The palaces, ſquares, and public build - 
3 ings are many, and in general grand ; the gardens and public walks 
take up hear one fixth part of the ground contained within the circult 
of the city: But the ſtree:s are in general natrow and dirty; and the 
"Houſes and furniture of the citizens are in no wiſe anſwerable to the 
_- magnificence of the public rears : This need not be wondered at, 
confidering the poverty of the middling people, through the exceffive 
taxes with which the Auſtrian government have heretofore. loaded their 
ſubjects, to maintain a ridiculous grandeur of the Imperial title: Un- 
der the preſent Emperor, who carefully examines into his own con- 
cerus, the people have been much caſed, by a judicious reduction of 
fuperfluous expence. wal f enen. 
Berlin, the capital of the King of Pruflia's dominions;.. contains 
about 1 30, ooo ſouls; is well buik, with ſpactous fireets and ſquares; WF 
- gre3t/encouragement is here given to moſt manufactures: About ſix teen 8 
denn agef it was ſaid there mere io Berlin. upwards of 4000 loo BY , 
employed in the fabrication of ülk, linnen, aud wollen goods. 23 
PDreſden, the capital of Saxony, is a, beautiful city, containing Cs 
- abut: 449,909. inhabitants ;. Many of the chief artiſts in þ Eran | 
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reſiding there, it is become a kind of ſchool for the fine arts of paint- 
ing, ſtatuary, &c. ere 3 pe 
— Nuremberg, Ratiſbon, Manheim, Mentz, and many 
other cities, -furniſh curioſties worthy the attention of a traveller; 
but the particulars are not ſo proper for a geographical grammar. 
Language.] The language of the Germans is High Dutch, of which 
there are many dialects ſo different, that the people of one province 
ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. Latin and French are ſaid to be 
the molt aſeful languages for a foreigner travelling through Germany, 
every ſervant almoſt in their inns being able to expreſs himſelf intel- 
ligibly in one or other of thoſe languages. Z IT 
* The German Pater Noſter is as follows: Unſer nater, de bu bi in 
himmel ; geheiliget auer dein nahme : zukomm uns dein reich : dein aulit 
eiter auf erden, awie in himmel; unſer tæglich brad gib unt heut ; und 
* unt unſer /chuld als wir vergeben unſern ſcaldigern; und fuerro uns 
in werſuchung /ondern elſe uns von vehel, Amen. . 
Religion.) Their empire is pretty equally divided between Papiſls 
and 9 moſt A the — the. = Lutherans, as in — 
rania, Mecklenburg, Holſtein, Brandenburg, and Saxony; Auttria 
and Bavaria are generally Papiſts; the Heſſians are Calviniſts ; as the 
* are alſo in the South of Franconia; the reſt, viz. in Swabia, 
Veitphalia, and the Lower Rhine, are a mixture of all thoſe. The 
Lutherans and Calviniſts will not allow of a toleration to one another, 
where they are in power. The King of Pruſſia and his Court are 
Calviniſts, though his ſubjects are generally Lutherans ; and* the 
EleQor of Saxony, the late King of Poland, choſe to profeſs himſelf 
A Papift, in order to his being King; but his Saxon ſubjects 
ure moſt of them Lutherans. it I 22 pf 1 
Ihe notions publiſhed by Wickliffe (an Engliſhman) about the 
middle of the 14th century, had ſpread: into ſome parts of Europe, 
and were cultivated in Bohemia 7 ohn Huſs and Jerome of Prague; 
both of them ſuffered/ death for their opinions, ſdon after the begin- 
ng of the 15th century: But the ſpirit and ſenſe, ſhewn y 
thele Martyrs in their attack of the errors and abſardities of the Church 
of Rome, paved the way for Luther, who finally brought about that 
1 in religion, which the wickedneſs of the Roman Pontiffs 
Had rendered neceſſary for ages before its accompliſhment. The la- 
bours of the reformets were indeed rendered more ſucceſsful than they 
would probably have been at an earlier period; for the ſpirit of com- 
merce, which now began to ſpread. itſelf more geverally in Europe, 
produced ſuch-connextons among many. large cities, that, as it was 
their mutval-intereſt to ſupport one another, ſo they became 7ef] 1 
table 3 and, not being under that flaviſh fear which influenced t 
when untupported, they examined into the opinions of the eminent 
2 of Hose times with freedom, and begen to judge for them- 
' des. - | \ * | | 
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= n. ire, on the Elſt and North, buildi r the 
* ae on the banks of e er u to the ere , 
alias incurſions of te German. | 

2 — Zuevi, Heruli, ** > ballons broke 

through the Raman barrier in the obo onotias, about the year 

46d3/2nd, having made à congueſt of France and 
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'the--Goths,' who" bee, Tier ig Spain, Italy,' ang the South of 
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The Lombards, another German nation, eſtabliſhed themſelves i in 
che North of Italy, from whence they expelled ' the Goths j but the 
Eaſtern or Grecian Emperors, after the deſtruction of the Roman em- 
pire, poſſeſſed themſelves of nn. and ne So ou =o of 
the Eaſtern coaſt of Italy). $5 to 5 
Charlemaigne, the 2 of P Kisg of es ſubdued the 
Lombards, and founded a-new-Empire, being crowned by the Pope 
Emperor of the Romans, at Roma, on Chriſtmas-day, anno 800, 
having at that time great part of Germany, France: * age 
 ,of Spain, under his dominion, = 
The poſterity of Charlemaigne inherited the, Empire antil about the 
year 880, when the Pri 2 States of Germany rejected the French 
Carlovinian race, and ed ArnuJph, the ſon of Caroloman, Kiag 
of Bavaria, ar * the. Carlovician coy Banne the 
kingdom of France. . | | 
3 In the reign-of Otbo Uf. 964, the EleAors were . to. 4 
The Emperor of Germany {till poſſeſſed great part of Ital or well as 
Germany, and the Saracens, having invaded te: South of Italy in the 
[ninth century, were F. r again by tae Emperot ny in the 


eleyenth century. 
The Po , in u. S oe time, ineited int eons try ths Em- 
ror, both in Germany and Italy, and perſuaded the ſeveral Princes to 
5 ender themſelves 1 which Wees long 9 — 
08 the Boiperors; ſeveral Princes adhering to the one 
3 Noel Ped led them. The occafion of this quarrel een 
the Popes and the ſeveral Emperors was purely the Pope's ambition; 
'fof'Charlemai ne, and chi ſuccedltirs,' fot ſome: time, apppitited,”or nt 


leaſt confirmed: Pope in the chair, and granted the inveſti 
all biſnoprios, wil e Popes, incited / their ſubjecta to rebel, and com- 
pelled them 40 en thoſe atives; te. at length aſſumed a 


power of \depoling Emperor a vgs, and transferring their domi - 
-nions-to ſuck Princes as: would — — their ſa „which 
e With a bigh Rand till the reſormatian; | 
loſt mych/of their 5 oa Yo ex 14.4 $41 no enohtitÞ 
wie the year 1440, Frederic III Duke of Auſtria,) was ;clefied Em- 
-peror, (und his” polterity dad the addreſs. to, coptinge.. the empire in 
1their family for —— notwithſtanding: the empite is elective; 
. {whey ey lee nl for want of a mals heir 
INT Mer Uns 18 ; þ þ. 7 6.4 Is 1 9) 472 
> Maxim "Who ſueceeded his father Frederioy bnd 4 3. Mmarri 
«the . hes daughter and heateſt of Charlea Duke of Bury _— 
where and the ſevenieen of the Netherland: 
e e. houſe of Auſt ria 1! 4257 
Heel ge of Maximilian, and 8 the Wager of 
Spain, in right of his mother Jonna, was elected anno 1519 
nde bis teigu Mexico and Peru in Ameriea were conguered, whereby 
he became Sovereign of moch lur 2. territories, and much richer than 
ever any Prince enen enjoyed. rar {thi = * rr formation. of 
Kippe uind Chadke op ae ee i Fri 
war about ity bat, though e — ro he did npt 
Meade with his dag The reaſon the reformary-wer; called P- 
fla nts * their proteſting egainſt a decree of the imperial diet in 
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favour of ir enemies in this rej Charles V, it is ſaid, had been 
1849 10 bove thirty n he commanded i in perſon, but 
i 2 decline of ie his good re. began to forſake him: The 

King and the Proteſtants of Germany appeared at leaft a match. 
0; 15. lereupon he abdicated his throne, reigning the kingdom 
1 ain, his Italian dominions, the Netherlands, and America, to 
| Philip II. and procured his brother Ferdinand to be elected Em- 
Th anno | Ds ; after which Charles retired into a monaltery 1 10 


n, moo. 6 died; two years after. | 
he wars between the Papiſts and Proteſtants continued, Lich ſomg 
intervals, until the year 1648 almoſt, when a treaty was concluded i in 
1 w reby 1 the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed in all parts 
127 590 where it was profeſſed; and the claims and pretenſious of 
Ky Princes 17 Ws of Europe were ſettled, Ferdinand ia 
| n Emperor of n 
NS ucceeded his father erdinand, anno 1658; and, entering 
into a-war with, the Turks, loſt moſt part of Hungary, the Hoogarian. 
Proteſtants uniting their forces with the Turks: And, in the year 1683, 
they laid fege to: Vienna, the capital city of the empite, and were 
upon the point of takin it, when John Sobieſki, King of Poland, 


the Em- came to its relief; and joining the Duke of Lorrain, the Im erial 
ers to N they attacked the beſiegers in their trenches, and entirely de- 
Veen the em ; and from this time the Turks loſt ground every cam- 
le og the 15 5 8 driven entirely out of Hungary i in the year 1683. But 
—— the e in che mean time invaded the empire on the {ide of the 
abition ; 7 vg and burnt and plundered the palatinate in a very terrible man- 
. 11 berenpon the Emperor and Empire, Great Britain, the Dutch, 
» of 1 e Northern Crowns, entered into a confederacy againſt, France 


1 — the fo * year; but the war continuing between the Imperialiſts 

Nomed.2 d. the Turks, and the Hungarian malecontents making a diverſion 

12 of the Inhdels, the Emperor could ſpare no great number of 

70 to join the e in NN however a boy was con- 
ded at yſwick, n the 2 France, anne 1697, whereby 
all Fs were — that had en on either ſide, And now 

the Chriſtian Princes being at, peace among, themſelves, the. 9 75 


ught fit to con 5 to a 8010, at atlowitz anno 4 
Charles II, |, King pr v4 in the ye ar OY zod leavin 1 
Kc 4 Duke of e Frandſon of 2 XIV. 


Prance, the French King immediately ſeized all the Spaniſh 201 
i" and re Ny Dake 1 Anj yo $408! of Spain 3 whereupon. - 
mperor 5 Wo a, 5 eracy with wx 
Fil, uþ d. d Ang 0 5 9585 off recovery. of ths. 
115 ſh entre, Which the le 'of: 
90 of the 5 8 e om jg phodber 
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being concluded berween them the fſlowirlg took Sicily: was afiyned 
to 0 Emperor, and Sardinia to the Duke 2 ar 
In the Pha 1722, the Emperor Charles VI. . no Tons,” fettl 
his heredi dominzons on His eldeſt da — the Archduch 
Maria Thereſa, which was confirth. by the the Empire, and 
 bbtained the 1555 of the Pragmatic SanQion. 1 V ſertlement was 
| pier but by G reat Britain, France, the States Oy and molt of 
The Bar S Codes Viera in Eaft- India com at Oſtend, 
| e Emperor Char n Eiſt.- India U ) 
| Treated x miſunderſtand! og ber him and the prey Gn Powers, 
Which was hbweyer at length andicably a9jufted.”” « 
In the mean time treaties wete on TI at yore tn as and N 
for adjulting all differences berween the Em — þ 
negotiations coming to nothing, the Emperor 5 al Spa 2 
a treaty themſelves, io hereby they, . the 8 pid territories in 
their reſpective poſſeflions to each other, and the” reverſton of the 
fHuchies of Tuſcauy, Parma, aud Placentia'were aff to Don CI, 
the King of Spain's fecond' fon, on the death '6f the then rei ing 
Prince; and Sp ge 71 eohvoyed to Taſcany to ſec ite tha 
88 anno 1730 the united ficots of eat "and 
pain | 
A war breaking out a e ee bee 
and Sardinia 11 dads part, and the EA on the other, ene 
was ries out of all 13 8 dominfon's ou 5 — bot 
n a treaty of peace, which Hoe two years after, the Em 
6 e in Pe North of Italy were Brit hith, bn Ka ei 
Naples and | Sicily to Don Catlös, who 3 ha 
Goin to Tuſcany and Farms, and was recognized King 6 "the T 
cies. +» 
In the year 1738, me Torks invaded the Emperor's terri . 
- Servia, 15 Ra the whote province, mn laymg fiege to Belgrade, 
bY important fortrefs was ace © mew 'A . wheteln the 
rech were mediators, and the Yiv | 115 Yew the 
NN 38 2 by Bows Empires on the ty 0 we 
Frederic, King of P d on che 1 
ſucceeded b bi: lden ſon N wel Proms e 1 
o ſooner aſcended the throne, but * 2e4'on the town of erftall 
In the tertitory bf Liege, and e the * N kim 200, 00 
Crowns before be quitted it. 


Tue Emperor Charles VI. died the 28th of Oger 0: 
N rap 155 da ughrer, the elde 'Archdackef OR Matt TR Tho 
7 gh uke wg Lorrain, Was ba ny Srv _ Hubgary and 


Badens aud heireſs of A the late Emp | 5 
And, notwithſtanding her right hal bebe ee e er 

-by the King of Prefs, France, aud moſt of the Pawers * 
King of Prof immediately invaded Sileſtia, without fo much A 
claiming wer ; bot publiſhed a declaration, importing, chat he had no 
ill 44 gaink the © Conte of Vienna; char be on intended to vin- 
Jicats his of his famiſy to thar Duchy, founded upon antient 
; Fra ors his anceſtors the EleQors of Brandenburg and the 
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as the French and Bavarians invaded. the 
Genetals, on the other hand, in 


Admin ions, the 0 
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varia, and reduced it; —— "_ — datiles 
King of Pruſſia was Solis 
kt to to. yield Silesia 
Teſehin. 8 | 


” 3 r 
and the nent — 1 — — RY 
—— 2 bag. — of Heſſe. 


And, when the Britiſh and Hanoverian troo 
Dettingen, an the banks. of the Maine, Je 743- the Dutch 
forces were at a good diſtance, from the field of battle; howerver,-the 
French were obliged to repaſs the Maine, and the Britiſh forces marched 
to Hanau, where they were furniſhed with 
had been in want ſor ſometime; and if the French had ſecured the 
aſſes 222 as was intended, great part of the allied army maſt 
ve peridhed without fighting. 
After which the Low Countries became the theatre ef the warg of 
en all ge, being at lat tired, a peace was concluded at Ain-la- 
Chapelle on the 7th of Oftaber, 1748, t 
ee ee plan was farmed in th 
OR peace, E WAS Ee — 
Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Saxony, for diſpoſſefling the King of Profia 796 1 
part of his dominions, bat eſpecially af Silo; of: which his 


Faker d. informed, be immedia his army in mo- 
N ks 4g of Saxony, — — por Brown, :ORs- 
her 1, at Lowabrz. In thas Lon the Auſtrians loſt 7000 men, and 


| N 1 whom vas Prince Lobconitz; and the Fruſſiaus 

6th of May, 1757, be defeated Prince Charles 
of in * Marat Brown near Prague, men 20, oo 4 

were killed, wounded, and ra, with only the loſs of about 

Praſſians. He afterwards attacked Marſhal Daun in his 

enchmdnts near Colin ; but, not deing allo. an Hocothow.ha hu 

ted Bohemia. November 5, he attacked the combined army of France 

' pad the wth at 2 ad eee * — 


provifians, .of which they , 
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wille — Imports, and taken 12,000-priſonets ,with 
all their 8 cannon, with the loſs only of 500 
men. Prince Soubiſe, the French General, and the Prince of Hills 
bauſen ) General of che army of the empire, took different routs 
with the remains of their reſpeRive armies, and never joinod after- 
wards. On the 5th of December following, be came up with Prince 
Charles of Lorin and the Marſhals Daun and Nadaſti, at Liſſo, 
en a bloody battle enſued, in Which the Auſtriaus were entirely de- 
An chi battle theiAuſtrians' had 12,00 men killed and 
— . and 26, œο. taken priſoners, beſides 168 pieces of cannon, 
43* colours and ſtatzdarde, and - 3000 baggage and ammunition wag- 
gans. The loſs of the Pruſſians, which hardly be credited, was 
only 2000 Killed _ wounded. This battle ene ed weed campgigh 


4 asi to sn 
the Gas of the battle of Lids, the campai campaign. opencd opened on the 
th of winter, and the 
ertceſſive ſevere- The French mr the ſummer before re- 


Ades of Hanover, though it was then the dep 
* 
ed the allied army, under the command: of the Duke of Cumber. 
-at-Larford;; on the 27 th of july, 17 TTY took poſſeſſion of Hano- 
ver on the th of Auguſt; On the Sth of September a neutrality was 
ed, whereby the allied army was confined to the country about 
Stadt. :But the beginning of December following, the Hanoveriang 
= been joined Con a body of Pruſſians, and being fired with indig- 
at the (many ciuelties committed by the French in their coun- 
7, .marched. from Stade; whiler-the command of the Prince of Brunſ- 
; and, in the cburſ of about three months, drove the French, 
in a moſt wretched condigion not only out of all the:cleftorate of Ha- 
_ Hoves, but ont pf all Gemany; the French having: loſt near 60,000 
men in that by Sckneh and theſeverity of the climate. 
June 2 1758. army, commanded: by Prince Ferdinand 


wick, e (near Carved Abe French: army, commanded | 


of: Brunſ 
* Count” (Lermont, and, aſter an action of. ſeven hours, defeated 


[2 


complete victory. . "3." 16 4 
King af Profile asked the Ruftas lady on the 


Auguſ 26. The Ki 
W of Pola v1 5s | aſter an action hich laſted. year: twelve 


-hburs, e 15 ,0c0 Rifians. were left dead on the 
eee military check and all their artillery were 


Prat i be Auſtrians, .nider Marſhal: | Divi, 
n at Hob-Kitchs aud /defeated;yhem... "yur 
N 1-17 Sund The; allied army}, commanded. by Prince: Ferdi- 
-nand;:ofrBrunſwi ned x complete victory over, the French, near 
alen, upon the — 1's, e ee e 0 PAR; ee, 
LadThe Kingaaf Praflia.attacked the Ruflians in their mp near Frank- 
5 «fart. upon ths Oder, 12th of A Fand, aftes à moſt ohſtinate 
rehgage ment, andra'ive ys laughter on both ſides, the Ecuſiizns 
+wered obliged tœremat. A177 4639 bu} RG 4. $A te} ion, 
September 217 Tbe army of the empire Was defeated by the. Profien 
s ral Eiak, at Koſlita near Dreſden, who. ſays, in his account to the 
Kipg of Pruſſia, that the field of bartle was eee ed and 
3 enemy; N N only go en- 
that 9 YI Hh 4 i: 14 ox a 


ä rakes... | 14:5 9836-4 vor 54 
arpriſed de 


| e 
A. iſt 1, 1760. The Hereditary Prince of Brunſwiele 
_ Rau onen 745 May; our Corbeke, ml killed and took „ 


1 11 Wache King of Pruflis defeated Geheral n 
Li nitz ce la ilefia; The 1 loſt 10,000 men, in killed; wounded, 
taken priſoners, / befides 82 pieceb of cannon; 
en 3. The Kin — Pruflis obtained age over Marſhal 


13 au in Sil * n 
uly 16, 1761. Prince Ferdinand obmained a iy aa vigor over the 
con ed urn, ier of Martha ho and — of Soubiſe ut Fel. 


linghauſen ; in which the French loſt- ooo men, killed, wounded; or 


oners. 
| l October 1. Schweidnitz was ſurpriſed and taken by he Autrian 
"urmy under General Laudohn- — — 


December 71 W in Pomerania d to: the Ruſlan 
army. f 
Java 24x 1762 Prince Ferdinand ſurpriſed a defeated the Freach 
army under Marſhal d'Eerees and Soubiſe at G 

Auguſt 16. The Prince of Bevern, at the head of 3 'battalibas «nd 
dee of Pruſſians, was attacked near exd pf 3 bay by a . 
numerous 8 of Auſtrians under General Laudohu; but, 
the ing himſelf comin 6 $4 with a Wen eiae the Auſtrians 
were every-where repulſed with gteat loſs. . 

„ Auguſt 30. The French e ſome adraneage, over 

ment of the allied army under the brave Hereditary Prince of Bet 
wick, who had Mickey them an the mountain called Johanniſhery 
but, being overpowered by numbers, was obliged: to retreat, in 

he was himſelf angerouſly wounded ; but it did not x rove mortal. 

October 9. Schweidnitz, after a brave and. Jong” „as far- 
Jendered to the.Prifiians. pg 

October 29. Prince Henry of” Pruflia obtelsed 5 Ss vidtory 
over the Imperial and Auſtrian army in Saxony: 

Fi e 1. The MU of Caſſe earn of Heſſe, ſurrendered to 

e alhes. 

In — dess of we aries agreed on, November 37 
tween —— Britain and Portugal on one ſides. and France and Spain 
on the other, a ceſſation of hoſtilities was ſoon after agreed an; be- 
dween_t 5 6 of the allies, and the ry. of — in Ger- 
many: | 
February 1 176 A deßgitive of peace or 

5 1703. 25 was agreed on 


at Hubert „near Leipfick; betweeen t 
Queen of 4 and the King of Poland, ber of * on 


one ſide, and the King of Pruſſia on the oN in which the; 
Was. 1 and by which all things are to remain in e 


in which were at the hoe wo 57 the 19 750 | 2. 

The which st preſ Gs North Eaß parts of 
Europe, Have not 2 — affected — . — 5 Auſtriana ſeem i9 | 
on ſome affairs of conſequence 7 they have * 50. the, Arch 1 
Caroline to the King of the Siealies; population i is encour 


2 Jake of eqcl child” Th Emperer, e 275 reh "IK 


fath 
his * his Italian dominions, * Was ing e, 4 
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'or examination, | only they ſometimes - expieſs their concern t the 


; Mir l wits of bebewi are arßent a noa 'þ 


and agreeable cop verſation; but the boors, or pou PA are faid 
| 1 


4 2 
1 


B OHB MI og 

A The rivers te, 1. The Elbe; 2. Ti>Odvr; rad 
ax, from S. to N. their eburſeb hays 
ig been deferibed already 3 He More: which tum rom W. to E. 
ren into the Ry - he Moraw, which runs from N. to. 
Waere, ai the Davubs; 6. The ig, 24 7. 
"abies rob fo E. 0 . and, wiiting the waters, fall ind 


Arr.] The aic_of eſteemed unbenltkfül, the vous 


— 


1 
er dee wrden nor Jeavliig > the paſſage 


#t the 


222. The Soil prod produces corn, -w hops, = 
ti U and fruit in abandance : bey have 3 
of horſes, which are often bought up re 


— ny but ſome of nee are. 


2 l e Weber ue 
iron, lead, . und — 

ure is linen, + on 
Elbe; = have confelerable dated If £ 

ook pop The etched of 'the 


Saler dee _ motiarchy, of which . Bwpfeſs Deen 8 — 
ites of Bonis indted ite ſimon,” debe a, | 
2 — command of TY Soy ahd 'mect/ar Prague; k | 


220 'of e "clergy, _ „And — of "the 
Wend. Here a A "the Sovereign ys before them tht 
neceflity'of granting fach Wierer as the court demands, Which uſuully 

amount to a very great ſum ; and theſe are granted without — 


* and t ey have great plenty f and wild fowl. 
ate rich 
__ 


ickfi 4 


bei hr, qc 
n Aid * 


abſence” of their prince, and ſeem grieved that their eoumtry is ex- 
— to enrich a e, fir" e eee 


on. 
„we 0 
d paſſing in faltier, crowned, languid, and d Or. 
Nobility and W 11 There are the ſame degrees of dt Bere 
as in 2 ay, but the farmers and huſpandmen en their eſtates are 
vaſe. "Here is no middle face, every lord is a kind of Sovereign, 


are: their tenants little better than ſlaves, —＋ no property operty ia dhe 
lands they manure. wane r eee che titles of the pre- 
ſent t Empreſs. 


Revenues. Her revenues are raiſed by dbe late: of the: kiogdem, 
who = aſſembled annually at Prague, to provide ſuch ſums as the 


reſs demands of them, oyer and above zhe, cyfoms ert 


& intitled id by her prerogative. 

Oeniut, | perſons, fc, to the perſons ts of the Bo 

ans, — ke but ine den e "hey gentry are nhu- 
rally. brave, and more inclined, to arms than arts : Nee of an 


AO TORE and very much given 1 ſering , 2 


205 5 O H E M I A; 

their nei; - The whole nation is charged with intem . 
as well as their neighbours the Germans: they are alſo exceedin cre- 
Julous, abounding in ſtories of ſpectres and apparitions, ef 
mines. 

The number of people i in this kingdom was once reckoned at near 
three millions; but this number, within the laſt 150 years, is ſup- 
poſed to-have been conſiderably diminiſhed ; probably by the wars with 
which they have beep afflicted. 

This kingdom is frequently deſcribed : as part of Germany, but with 
very little reaſon ; for it is not in any of the nine circles, neither does 
it contribute any chin towards the forces or revenues of the empire, 
or is ſabje& to any of its laws. What gives ſome colour to this mil- 
take is, that the King of Bohemia is the firſt & forular Elector of the em: 
pire, and their King have been Emperors of . for wy 


There are few cities i in Europe which. excel Prague in magnitods 
and magnificence, though the number of inhabitants, — 

tween 80 and 90 thouſand, are not proportional to * 12 its 
great circuit-is one reaſon of its vigorous defence a the Pruflians, 
who could not completely inveſt it. © the bridge at yu? rague is eſteemed a 
noble work: the trade, which is but fmall, 1s © chiefly y the hands of 
the Jews; ſo that the middling people are far from * wealthy. 


* The r language is à dialect of the Sclayonian, 
thoug the * — the German, or High Dutch. Their Pater- 
Noſter. is of the following tenour : Ozts na/ „ Ateriſb, off, v.nyebſech; 
| fees, imeno tus; prfid. ſeralouſztui te vult ſua jako v*nebi tal 
| 4 na zen hleb naſh und, dei nam dien; a odpu/zty nam vini naſb. 


# mi od; wvinyihum 1 
. 


Kalięi pion] The eſtabliſhed religion. in two of the 3 viz. of 
-Bohemia Proper and Moravia, 1s. ſtill Popery; 1 are 4 


multitude of ea. that call themſelves Proteſtants in via; ſome 

. "ous . very ſhocking notions of the Chriſtia religion, and 
N elytes in Great Britain. They have a meeting- 

wn in — * — have obtained ; an act of parliament * a ſettle · 

ment in the plantations. 

- Archbiſboprigs and biſboprics. The only archbiſhopric in owl. | 18 

; 2 8 Prague; and the diese e thole of Koninggrats B Breſlao, 

muten. 


-- Univerftty.] Page i is the only Aer ü. CF =: 
Coins.) The coins are the fame as in Germany; in the 3 126A 
whereof * are —y * 5 


a zvoturtone AND MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


Hk Bokemiaki art faid to be deſcended from the Boii, a en 
of Gaul, who retired thither When the Romans, under Iulin 


„ Ep, made a conqueſt of that country. They were u conſiderable 
Dukes; Uidiflaus If: ws was the firſt King of Bohemia, 


4 er ed b 
ad ended y the the throne” anno 1086. The Bohemian nobility long 


elected. 


Press „„ 


1 


1 ' 
1 
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elected their Prince, though the Emperors of Germany ſometimes im- 
ſed a King upon them, and at length uſurped that throne themſelves. 
£oiſmood, ing of Hungary, and afterwards Emperor, was upon the 
throne of Bohemia, when Jos Huſs and Jerome of Prague, two of 
the firſt reformers, were burnt at the council of Conſtance, ango 1414, 

R the Emperor had given them his protection. 4 | "BAf 

This occaũoned an inſurrection in Bohemia: the le of P 
threw the Emperor's officers out of the windows of the council-cham- 
ber, and broke their necks z the famous Ziſca, aſſembling an army of 
40,000 Bohemians, defeated the Emperor's forces in ſeveral enga 


ments, and drove the Imperialiſts out of the kingdom. Nor was the 
Emperor able to recover kingdom from the Hatte, till they were 


ruined by their own diviſions ; after which they underwent a ſevere per- 
ſecution, and the Emperor eftabliftied. his dominion here. ; 
In the year 1609, the Proteſtants of Germany formed a confederacy, 
called, The Union, or Evangelical League, of which they choſe Fre- 
deric IV, EleQor Palatine, their head, and with theſe the Proteſtants 
of Bohemia joined. The Emperor Matthias, in. the year 1616, ad- 
yanced his couſin Ferdinand to the throne of Bohemia, and cauſed him 
to be crowned and recognized by the ſtates of the kingdom; but he 
refiding at Gratz in Stiria, and ſuffering the Proteſtants to be o 5 1 « voy 
and perſecuted by the Popiſh clergy; they elected the Elector . atine, 
head of the Proteſtant league in Germany, their king. (This Prince 
Married the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of James I. King of Eng 
land, who, was mother of the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover.) This 
Prince Palatine being crowned King of Bohemia, the Emperor's Ge- 
nerals invaded and plundered the palatinate, while the Duke of Bava- 
ria, with andther army, followed the Elector into Bohemia, and, in a 
battle near the walls of Prague, entirely defeated him ; he was de- 
prived of his electorate, and expelled all his dominions, whereupon he 
ed into Holland, and was forced to depend on the court of England 
& his ſubſiſtence; his family not being reſtored until the treaty of 


eſtphalia, anno 1648, Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, his ſons, 
18 Genera in King Chatles's army, during the civil wars in 

ngland, en 1 1 
"The Emperors of Germany have had the dominion of Bohemiz eve 
fince, unti he King of Pruſſia invaded and reduced the duchy of Sile- 
La, in 1741, which has been confirmed to him by-ſeveral treaties : 
and probably the reaſon why the King of Pruflia made ſo eaſy a con- 


queſt was, that the Proteſtants of Sileſia looked upon him as their deli. 
verer from Popiſh perſecution. 7 1 
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- (Sabjec w the Hou of Had 


heave Mees the Latta of 4s 21 49 a North, 


_ au#£x7iwr. O about 200 miles; 


ITT Poabdel on the 


On the Faß by Trinfylvatiia.and'Walachia , | 
On che Sooth by SElavenia ; and, ** ik 6 
_ On dle Wen by Auſtria 4d Moravia. ee ape 


and, 


6 17 and 23 . 250 bes. 


North b y Poland; © 3. 


"Is kingdom. of ' Hangary n olvilly divided. 10 che Upper * 


Hungary. 


Agria, in the middle, 


Peſt, on the Danube, oppoſite to 


I 


Mountains.) The chief n hills, which 


Veen HUNGARY, Nos ra] Low I HUNGARY, Sabi 
eye TD Bause. or rut Dao. | 
ief Towns. ＋ + ' Chief Towns. _ 
tuate on the | Bras, on 2 1 E. Lon. 
Lo. „ N. Lat. 45 20.1920. 
| 4 Gran, on „ Buda. 
Is ww. þ | Komerra, on the Danabe, in the 
its, N. W. I illand of Schutt. 
Shetfinits, in the middle. _Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite to 
zes, N. 4! the iſland of Sah 
ſchaw, N. tlenbury, W. oppolte to the 
| 8 5 Os of e an 
+ , eilen * Or 35 fi- 
var, N. E. \ rae . th lake, called the 
ongats, N. E. N ; | \ «1 wh Platten 15 
aradin Great, E. 4. I Kaniſda, ' S. W. of the Platten 
Segedin, 8. KE. hag | 


ſen. 
Five Churches, N. of the river 
* Drave. 


divide Hungary from Poland on the North. 


Lakes.] There are abundance of lakes and ſtagnant waters in this 
country, among which that called the Platten ſea, and another called 


the Newtfidler 


* Ae ene 


the ſouthern —— fine ver, 
1 5 wag? ue W 


in the Lower Hungary, ate the moſt extenſive. 
1. The Danube, which divides Hungary into two parts, 


Drave, 


of G The 
treating ermany ; 2 ay 
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W inte the Danube at Eſſeck ; 3. The Teyſle riſes in the 
N. E. of Hungary, in the Carpathian mountains, runs W. by Tockay, 
and afterwards turning S. falls into the Danube. to Salanka - 
n3 & 5.) Pi l in Tron lvania, and falls into the Teyſſe at 
N the N. E. of Hungary, aud running 
3 all info N. - he Raab riſes in. Saria, . 2 
into the Danube 8 the iſland of Schut; 7. ' 
riſes ig the N. of Hungary, and running S, W. falls into 45 555 
oppoſite to the iſland of chut ;'8, The Temes riſes in the Ifongate 


mountains, and ran W. b Tn. and Tally mew” ws 
Boker lake. SY 222 1 


br, Dr Hap is very bad, ſu ba 0 e From 

air LAS 13 fs Yr and 8 Ide might 
be eaſihy draped, © ad SW.” nale Proper * from 158 
ereigng. 
1851 een 111 is one Mn fruitful. 3 
wards. of 300 miles, viz. from Preſburg to Belg — — p dey 
of corn, rich wines, and cattle; and abounding with deer . | 
6; and wild fowl. - ; They have a fine breed of horſes, and a breed 
of latge tame, near Preſburg. Aud in the Carpathian mountains on 
the North are mines of ſilver, iron, and ſalt. Their baths 
and minerah waters are eſteemed e beſt in Europe, The baths of 

ba Bada we ificent ſtructures — poſſeſſed by © Turks, but wy | 
obern not kept up in that manner by the Chriſtians. 


"Traffic and manufaZure;.] The Hungarian farnith- the Auttritne, 

ts and other countries Weſt of them, with vaſt droves of cattle, as well as 

Lon. with variety of excellent. wines, thoſe of Tockay: their manufaQures 

„ are chiefly thoſe of brats: and Yd” of r they erpon great deal, 
Buda. wrought/and unsrou ght. 


in the A.] The Etiprefi-Quees; r abmorial Ell een 
| barwiſe u and Ne eight 1 pieces. See N 5 


oſite to Fer. The. Huſſars, or Hun 

** horſes, but not near ſo 1 as the e and * War | 
to the fand up is ſhort ſtirrups strike. Their ee called Hey- | 

©; dukes, .and uſually ed feathers in their caps, according to the num- 
lis, fi- I der of their enemies then 2 e have killed ;, both horſe and foor 
led the are an excellent militia, very urſuit, or Tavagh ing ard plun- 

dering a, country, but not eq <y troops in a pitched battle. 
Platten The Hungarians can bri bags er. men into the field; but there are 
"fee not above. 10,000 required by & the Auſtrian court, and. are generally 
e river light horſe, or Huſſars. 5 
ary has been a ſcene of war for 200 yeats' and upwards z itis , 


called"the grave of the Germans, many thonſands having periſhed in 
L this niche thful ſoil by ficknefs as well as the ford; « kind of plagee 98 
which viſiting country once in'three or four years. : 
3 Perſens an habits] The Hungarians are of a fature, and well 
in this . the 2 ſhave their rg bat 1 eave whiſkers on the 
r called upper li os te furr 44 $ on their heads, A cloſe- bodied coat irt 
we. with a 5 2d & Bivet Thos or mantle over all, ſo contrived as =o 


buckled. Under the arm, and leave the right hand at liberty. -'T 
0 » 

1 ern wear a Le OG. — yu: 4a * batfle-ax. The 4 
er, and We SIRE 1 KEN _ 7 women 
ſcharge⸗ ; gf 3 „. SN 85 da gt wa.” ' | 


| * 2 96 8 * * » x 
4.44 "ud + i th * 5 of C 4 * 1 
89 of a” * ” 1 


= bo y 


BE thined xty ſeet on every ſide of the — the diſtance between 


410 | if v K Go A N T. 
women alſo wear ſhort cloaks, and a vet when they go ed; the 
better ſort of ladies are much handſomer than the Auſtria ladies, and 
in-drefs ſomewhat imitate the French faſhions 


25 
int.] They ate à brave, Warlike 1 le, and their coun OM 
poſe 3 Aa the Turks u pw. * 20⁰ ears. The. co- 
559 60 e Nn, blue, or green; and the 
young dene uſually wear feath hers in their caps. 
3 Antiquities and ' curie/itiae; } 2 of the Dir n this 
cquatty are their bridges, th 
of Eſſeck, built over the Danube — Drave, and the Os — — 
ive miles in length, and bas towers at every. quarter of a mile'; 
diſtance, and is a paſs that has been much contended for by the Chriſ- 
ps and Tufks. There is alſo à bridge of boats over the Danube, 
fa mile long, between Buda and Peſt; and there are the ruins of a 
1 bridge, twenty Hungarian miles' from Belgrade, fill remain- 
— mr thing of ihe kind: it conſiſted of twenty ſquare 
ituiv of fone gan tanrebifelt dig h, the -baſes whereof con- 


B-2-& >= =>y | i - 


— 
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83 


every one of theſe pillars was one hundred and ſeventy ſtet joined by 

arches,” with this 10 on PROVIDENTIA AUG. VERE PON. 

PIFICISs, VIRTUS ROMANA -QUID NON DoMAT? SUB 
UM ECCR RAPITURET DANUBIUS : and, to 3 

the memory of this ſtructure, ver: modal were fg. d with the D 

. ©, ſcription DANUBIUS. 644 £36) 81 
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he baths of Buda burn been mentioned rl the * 
Aileest in Burope; and their mines in the Carpathi 4s 2 
_ ford every kind of metal. RE 
It is ſaid, a better account way be collected of doe i and * 
Kings, from the medals and inſcriptions found in Hungary, than has been 
| Gu pen N -Zamoſius relates, that there are coins to be T 
- Met with give us the portraitures of Lyſimachus, Alexander Wil bein 
the Great, Tian o of 1 Macedon, and Darius. Te were found near It 
{ 2 ton of Deva' à great quantity of ancient/gold"medak, each of ie 
h g two or three crowns a- piece, which 400 one fide the 
4 yiimichus,” and on the reverſe, Viaoria 4 Wich the me- 
"Gals was fein © gol Ne IE in. 25 "= 
The cities are much derne gem wht they for- 
3 merly poſſeſſed ; but the order T LS of their towns is not only 


_ retained but increafed, in order to ſtop the of the Turks, who 
Have often uttempted to bring this county under their government. 


+" "Law The lan of the Hungarians. is peculiar to 5 
ö * 110, comes cn Hebrew, which is goremed by y, points 
22 accents, 23, is ; but the meaneſt of the pe ſpeak a kind of 

bargys Latig, which they entertain a ala 6, ndence. with the 
oles and Germans. The Pater-nofter in the ue language is 
a8 follows: My at yank ki vag 4 meuncyetben /zentelie/ſek meg a te neved 

-J<ijen ol @ it orſuaged TX; 4 te akeratod' mint nenyben ugi iti. 
alem mi 3 i er ad meg nehunk may eg buſca/d meg 4 
1 vel leintet mikeppen 2 meg, bokſatunk oh Fig 4 fil mi ellenſunk vetenet 
: ** e vigy nankit a Kifertebo Lin, ue arg minke! a N mert tied ar 

| frog ax batolom * er mind arehe. Amen. 
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UN 0 A R T. 211 
ow. . eſtabliſned religion here is the Roman Catholi 

but the Huſlites of Bohemia p —— ating their religion here in the 
fifteenth century, and the Lutherans in the fixteenth, auger ei, | 
number of Proteſtants in this kingdom, divided into a multitude of 
ſets: however, they uſually unite againſt the government, by which 
they have been ſeverely perſecuted for many years. They ſeldom 
fail to join the Turks again the Chriſtians, receiv better quarter 
from Inſidels than from d Papiſts, until the 3 r but 
the Empreſs-Queen pom ge ». ro3> gs romiſed the Hungarians a reſtoration of 
their antient | 2ights and privileges, and the — a toleration of 


572 6 


bur ichllanding the Auſtrian government is like that of an abſolute 
monarchy, yet the Hungarians continue among them ſome reſtraints 
upon the Sovereign's power, A kind of parliament, and na- 
tional courts of council and juſtice, which are kept at Vienna: more- 
oyer every royal town has its ſenate and ſubordinate officers.” - 


e Gs, Fae, fr] 
Biſboprics. I, 3 2. * ; \'Velorin; 38 
md, 5. Five Churches. 2 ww) 3+ F 4 3 
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Dag you Gon oP HUNGARY. L 5 
Double'Dy — — 51867 
Single Bere . 


We 0 5c; n Cors, ** n Gelmany. 
RBVOLUTIONS AND. MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


Tur 2 an nation; poſſeſſed thenfelyes. of this coun- 
ene — and „eee eee 
I. en —.— the antient Pannonia. 5 
It Was gat firſt divided into many little principalities [ng ater | 
which = 2 uhited under one Head, ea x had the title of Duke; 
the laſt of ek Dykes * Lader who, ; becoming a proſelyte to Chriſ- 
tanity, was b ter which he government to. his - 
ſon — F „who wok _ . King in the year ae It ea 
at elecu ve dom. many ears, but generall in one Charles 
Robert aſc aſcended the. — anno 1310, = ſubdued Bulgaria, Ser- 
lia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 3 and many other provinces, which _ 
de annexed th his dominions, ſome whereof the Venetians cap gry 
from him. The Turks invaded Hung * the fifteenth cm | 
the reign of Ladiflats,” an infant Kin 1 * t were bravely rep i by | 
the CB Kae des, who was Regent of the Eh or” — 
the minorit ty of Ladiſlaus. And, on the 1 of Ladiſlaus, the Hun- 
purians, titude for the father's ſervices, elected [Mathias Corvi- 
dns, the Fl 12 78 Hunniades, their King, anno 1438. Lodowick, King 
of Huoge "engaging Solymain; Em 


of che Turks, with v 4 
equal numbers, was defeated and killed in the battle, anno 15 
hn Weywode, of 


and preat lot. To of: Tran 3 

cended 2 of Ne — 15 26, but was _ 2 

auf a e this time begun the wary between one 
, x N - | ” ur ' 


s ; , - -» 
5 . 6 


;exerted themſelves in ber defence in the war of © 


. * 
bo = = 
g : 


un TRANSYLVANIA. 
the deminies -of "Hdngary, which | 
Pop mr or pb lated near 


Ferdinand, "Archduke of Auftria, was 7 to the chrone of 
Hos arys anno 1527 and the Auſtrians have been able to influence 
the elections in ſuch a manner, as to keep the crown in their family 
ever fince. And this, which was an elective kingdom, is now become 
an abſolute heredi monarchy. The late ror. Charles VI. 
| procured it m S0 f tled on his femile iſſue, in 9 his 

eldeſt daughter, the Empreſs-( OTIS As to 
the late wars between 1 Empire and the Turks, in which the Turks 
Joſt all Hungary; an account of theſs will be found in . 
of Germany. 
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TRANSYLVANIA 


1 5 N 2% 1 


(Subject to the Houſe of cat) 0 


Sru arion en the Latitades of N — degrees North 
und 122 Re 180 miles; and 22 E gre Nord of 
22 and 25 degrees. Eaſt, about 120 miles. 
*  - Bovxvaries. Bounded on the North by the Carpathian moun- 


| hich div. from P 
Bo; 5 Sock wag Fae b e Acdutalnb, Wäleh / divide 


= It, nd Molday e . 
8 OA Facts eft by H Hungarx. 22 4 on 2 A * £3 | 


Chief towns. — * jef dens. 
bees f, Lon. 24. Nat chest dag, W. A ſtrong 
46.32. The capital. — e city. 1 
altea n. in te middle. 4) middle, fito- 
Cronftar, o the frontiers &f © the on 1 Meriſh;” 'A ſtrong 
r Turky. 6 of FY 4 eity. 1 : 
Ps. os Hear near "the: 8 mines, ee the n 
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A, Forks 1 "The thou 8 are; 1. The Alauta, e ke part 
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3 NN into — Danube, 2. The Merich, which, runs fron 

55 "bd, Rom the middle of the country, and then, turnit 

"4 Welt, falls into the Theſſe, oppolite ta Segedin. 
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TRANSYLVANIA 213 
d an produce J The foil is fruitful, abounding in corn, wine, 
. 4 and rich F. and the mines and — of their rivers 
afford gold, filver, iron, and ſalt. , : ok 
| Manufa#ures and traffic.] Their principal manufaQures are 
and — utenſils; 1 5 1 3 & 4 is 1 and, rh 
the ſoil is rich, it does not yield ſo much profit to the Sovereign as 
might be 225 it being a frontier province, and frequently ra- 
vaged and plundered by friends and foes; which is the reaſon alſo 
that it is not populous. | 3 AQ 
heir language is the Sclavonian, of which I ſhall take 
notice in the next province, which ſtill bears the name of Sclavonia. 
Religion.) The eſtabliſhed religion here, as well as in Hungary, 
3 but there are a great number of Proteſtants, who were per- 
ſecuted as the Hungarians were, and uſually joined the malecontents | 
of that kingdom, and the Turks who protected both; but the Tran- 
ſylvanians are now ſome of the moſt faithful ſubjects the Queen of 
ungary has. 4 e a0? 
Biſbopric.] The biſhopric of Hermanſtadt is the only biſhoprie 
we know of; and A 7 univerſities mentioned in their hiſtory. - 
Coins.] The German coins are current here: We do not find they 
have any peculiar to this province. e 


REVOLUTIONS axv MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


T2 lvania, part of the antient Dacia, is ſaid to have bten 
ſubdued by Lyfimachys, one of Alexander's Generals, Julius 
Ceſar repulſed Pactons, when they paſſed the Danube, and in-. 
raded. the Roman empire. Angadue octified the Southern ſhore” of 

the Danube, to prevent their incurſions. The Emperor Trajan ſub- 
dued them, and reduced Dacia to the form of a province. It was 
over-run by the Goths, on the decline of the Roman empire, and the 
Goths were expelled by the Huns. Stephen I, King of Hungary, ſab - 
dued Tranſylvania, and introduced the Chriſtian religion there, anno 
1008, From that time Tranſylvania was a province of Hungaria, and 
governed by an Hungarian viceroy, called a Vavoid ; and their Va- 
voids at length ſet up for themſelves, and aſſumed an independency. 
In the year 1526, two rival Princes contending for this principality, 
one of them was ſupported by the German Emperor, and the other by 
the Turk; whereupon this country became the ſeat of war for many 


years. MK LC en * p 55 . 

The Princes of the Houſe of Ragotſki were at the head of the Pro- 

teſtant fiction, and ſupported by the Turks; but, being at length 
* 


obliged to quit Tranſylvania by the Auſtrians, Ragotſki fled for re- 
fuge into Turky: ps at the treaty of Carlowitz, anno 1699 | 
country was confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria by the Turks. 

It is aſ preſent inbabited by three different people, that have little 
relation de each other, viz, 1. Saxons ; 2. Huns ;--and; 34 | 
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505 ce to the Houſe of e f 
3 1 
1 
5 3 bes the „ Latitades of -4 —_— E 
and Exr IN. about 60 miles; and between the ane, 16 4 
| . Had, about 200 miles. - $4 
| BovxDAbIEs. Bounded on the North by the river Dr 
On che Eaſt by the Danubemnmnn + 80 
On the South by the Save; and, | & 
On the Welt by Stiria in Auſtria. - 120. OT - 
| engen Tenge, . — rt 2a 
| A, ; in, 
. 3 18-42, B p 455355 Salankamen, E. PT 
Carlowitz, E. 5 


n N. El at the confluence of Walcowar, K. 


- m_ Drave and Danybe. | Gradiſka, S. on the Save. 3 | 4 
Zagrad, W. on the Save. IRatzen, E. 5 
atzia is the South-Eaſt diviſion of this province, ſo unbelastet 


from the chief town Ratzen; the people are called Ratzians, or Raſci- 
Ans; their militia being part of the irregular troops that have done 
weir Sovereign, the Queen of Hungary. ch ſervice in the late wars, 


Soil, produce, - and manufagures,) Sclavonia is. a level ebuntry, not 
Mme ths by woods or mountains, well watered by thoſe fine navi- 
gable riners, the A e Drave, and Save, and other the ſtreams, 

_ which render the ſoil exccedin fruitful, producing corn fand wine in 
 * abundance, where it is cultivated ; but being 4 283 tween the 
Turks and Chriſtians, and frequently eaten up by friends and ene- 
wies, the huſbandman has little encouragemenc to improve his grounds, 
or the mechanic in his manufactures. . 


Per ons of the natives.] DE OED! a brave, 


© hardy race, ſoldiers from their Math. their Ay aving been Car 
7 ſeat of war. wy viſe 

| i] The Sclyvimdais, one of the four 1 four original lng language 0 
| of BY pe, and Kill ſpoken by the-Poles, Ruſſians 2 
Tarks, Some have reckoned up ſixty nations that 725 his 2 ; 


83 is 2 follows, vir. Or/che nas, * 2 2 
a mia fawore , A 1 

al nam i na ee e 2 dnies her — 

let naſe Jace im gſtavliamem uolſui os 'naſbim z; inc*urwedi nar woi/- 

5 ie 8 e e 

wa pic 5 
Religion.] The religion Aren here 1 but there is 2 
Fer 


e Greek A: 3 as well ts ews. 
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d ene- 
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Sclavonia, when the 


er- Beer 
and Exr EMT 
15 and 17 degrees Eaſt, about 80 miles 


foil, a 


celity atin 
they ha rowing. e ſame revolutions as Sclavonia has done. 


14 


rr ae 
Bibboprics and 1 The only biſhopries, are the cities of 


Pelags a ae Ee Sour and, as to the univerſities, they have none: neither 
3 fourith in a country that is perpetually the ſeat of y 


Coins. As to coins there i 1s no mint in ntry'; b t the 
KEE Turkiſh nt are current here. this * * * 
Name and revolutions.) The antient Sclavonia contained EV large. 
countries ; ſome have extended it from the Adriatic to the Euxine ſea, | 
It is faid to have taken its name from the Sclayi, a Scythian nation, 
2 ſubdued Greece, as well as this country, in the reign of the 
Emperor Juſtinian. The Venetians made a conqueſt of elaronis, 
J compelled the natives to ſubmit to the vileſt drudgeries, inſomuch, 
that ſome derive the word Slave from this people, thus oppreſſed and 
K by theix conquerors. The Hungarians and Venetians poſſeſſed 
is country 22 The King of Hungary was Sovereign of 
rand Sigoior, Solyman the Magnificent, inva- 
ded and reduced it, anno 1540 and the Turks remained poſſeſſed of 
it till the year 1687 ; ſoon after which they loſt this, the terrĩ · 
EEE... anube. 5 


0 A T 1 A. AY 
n to the. Houſe of Auſtria.) | 


2 


e tees of * 6 5 \ North, 
about 70 miles; and — — a — * 


end anime: Bounded on the North by the river Save; which . 


divides-it-from-Selavoniaz  — 


On the Eaſt by Boſnia ; 

On the South by Morlachia ; and 

On the Weſt by the duchy of Carniola, x. 
Fi þ 


. - Chief towns. — 2. Chief towns. 


Carlftadt, E. Lon. 16, N. Lat. 46-5. N firuate 9 Nane, wy 
iſep, ſituate on the Save, Eaſt of | EI. 


t. 

Air, foil," reli gien, ind revalationn This country... as to the. air, 
ace, ſo much reſembles Sclavonia, that there is no ne- 
ſe articles ; their religion alſo is the ſame, and Lo 


Per/ons,] The Croats, or Krabats; ars of a good ſtature, and eſteemed 


brave, hardy ſoldiers, on which 3 ſeveral os Ar 7 5 | 
tertain zii for their guards: a 82 De 


Goverittithts, biſhoprics,. : — fete, * n As to; poverumgnts.... 


=, 
one Prins 2 8 all been 8 To * x" 1 
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nice, E. Lon, 10. N. Lat. 2 
e e pon 
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dy the houſe of Auftria, they are all fobject to that houſe, and under 
a deſpotie, abſolute dominion, having no laws but ſuch as the con- 


nerors pleaſe to im 1 meet with no ur univerſities 
| Jew) and te the cains dae 8 re are thoſe of Fey ar FO 


Sclavonian. — 
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Prumis 
al, ſub- 


. ILY | enen ef its 
ers.) The rivers, are, 1. The Dwina, which riſes in Lithuania, 
md, cumming Weſt, divides Poland from Livonia, falling into the 


——_— 

„ee Wiefe!, or Viſtula, which, rifing-in the South of Silefia, 
run Faß into Poland, paſſes by Cracow, then turns North, and, ha- 
ing viſited Warſaw, falls into the Baltic, at Dantzick, by. ſeveral 
mages,” receiving the Bog above Plockko,  _TJ. wo 

> The Worta, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt, and falls into the 
"+ The Wins, which, aeg 
\ uns, and, having receive 
de near emel. 1 "ua * | X 2 

. Phe Nieper or Borithenes which, rifing in the province of 
— eſt" into Poland, then turning South, enters Muſcovy 


in” ; , then continuing its courſe South- falls into the 


e having "received the Proppiece in in fange. 
- 6. The 


in the Eaſt of Lithuania, runs Weſt by | 
the Berezini, or Ruſs, falls into the 


5 7 0. 3 A: N: * | 
bY en rags. South-Baft through, Po 


into the Ni W 
8 2 Nieſter, which iſ in Red Ruſſia, and, runnin South Eaft, 
OD divides Pq 2 Turky, and, e * Bender, falls into 
I the Enn at Belgorod.. 
| 45}, The is cold ho Non, bu Maher Far 
; of the gdom 32338 the 
weather id more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than in thoſe 
places which lie near ſea-coaſt.. Their froſt continues ſeveral 
months in Winter, as their fair weather does in ſummer, and is not 
ſubje& to ſuch frequent changes as maritime places and iftands are. 
Nome and the coxntry.] Poland is one large plain, from whence 
It in ſaid if 5% its name. The only Milk ave the” Carpathian 
| mountains, which divide it from Huzgary and Tranſylyania on the 
South; and there are ſome large-foreſts of and üre in Lithuania, 
The only fea that borders upon Poland is the Baltic. 


| lating even The foil is fruitful, eſpecially in corn, the Dutch 

ſeveral hundred ſhips here every year with it. They import 

nee. alſo hemp, flax, leather, furrs, timber, pitch, tar, tur- 

— hops, wax, pot-aſhes, nitre, and in. Aud here are mines 
of filyer, copper, iron, ſalt, and coals. 

'"— Faimals;] The ſame as in G bare beſides, in the fr 

bende n they have ſome wild horſes 


common in Poland a 1 
the beſt in the couhtry ; their-elks e animals, 


yr 
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- 2 
+ _and aſſes 3 there is 

__ _ their furrs being 

the fleſh of cem forming the moſt delicious part of their great feats 


N ; 2 ö — Their chief franufaQtures are linen, woollen, bnf, 


If LA never «ppl Semſelves to tut; this is leß to the 
Te] Thy part-towns on the Baltic, or Viſtula. Thee 
dre à different ro _ — * le, by traffic, neither ſubject to 
Ws the commonwealth or P ele gener c wh Ly. „ governed 
E | by its own m agate; and the on e cm e fits of free or © 
3 Pali gra this and other trading towns, if compared B. vf. 2 
| Pol 
| 5884 Poland" does Sov only reſemble a blic, but is re- | 
_ _ ally wi fach by the Poles e g in pol acts of ſtate; on 
for the 2 iſlative power is ge is ſtazes,, and the executive — 
KS in the ſenate, conſiſtin the Kin N fixteen * | Pro 
: Free one hundred and — — of ag: ſenate the ie is only kind 
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e would fall upon them and by them in pieces; 2 ſures f 
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2 if * King — the Pata —— bis a are — 
if they reſiſt him, make war upon 1 and even depoſe im. He 
re- 
y 


cannot touch the-public treaſure. - e forces are paid.b 

blic, as well 22 officers of the ſtate; and the King 7 clear 
venue of 140,000 l. per annum, which has been found ſufficient 
maintain his houſhold with great ſplendor, and yet the preſent Ki 
had a greater ſum ſettled upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate, ng. 
cannot make war or peace without . conſent of the ſtates. The 
King cannot marry without the confent of the republic; and the 
Queen (as well as the King) muſt profeſs herſelf a Papiſt, or ſhe cannot 
be crowned, of which the laſt Queen was an inſtance: ſhe choſe to 
want the title of Queen rather than alter her reli; 58 which was that 
of a-Lutheran Proteſtant. Her court is kept at the e « of, the re- 
public, and a proviſion made for her on the King's dea 

The diet, or aſſembly of the Rates, conſiſts of the ſenate and the. 
deputies, or 9 of every palatinate (coun —.— and K and 
meet uſually ears; and oftner upon extraor aſions, 
fes by the] ing, or, in his a ence, by the Archbiſhop of 

{na 
When a general diet is to be held, the ſeveral diſtricts are inforiet 


. o EAN p. 5 ig 


o 
o 


of the buſineſs to be tranſacted there, by letters ſent by the King: 


upon this notice the gentry aſſemble in each palatinate as a-dietine, 
and there diſcuſs" the buſineſs ; and” chuſe nancios, or deputies, to at- 
m_ the general diet, to act there, conformable we the ſenſe of the 


The- general diet fits but fix bn and often breaks up in a ka- 
mult much ſooner; for one diſſenting voice prevents their g any 
ps or. coming t to any reſolution on what is propoſed to them from 

* 

The ſenate conſiſts of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Palatines, Caltel- 
lans, and great officers of ſtate. © 

Poland is in reality a confederacy of united ates : every'palatinates | 
or county, makes Jaws, which. ma not however be contrary. to the 
82 of the rab, enacted 1 the diet, or ones aebi 

ates — = 

Poland Proper, and the 4 Marks! of Lichunain;: are fo diſtin; 
that each of them have their Crown-General, Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Treaſurer, and Sub-Marſhal; theſe ten, VIZ. five for the kings 
dom, and five for the duchy, are of the council. 

Prom this ſhore ſketch it appears, that Poland is now | in the ſame 


kind of ſtate that Great Britain and ſome other nations were for- 


rent the Sovereign from being too powerful for the jords, while it in- 
reſted him with*ample prerogatives : but that the beſt concerted mea- 
ſures for the good of the whole ſhould be obſtructed by a fingle' nega- 
tiye is a great defect, and miſt ever be productive of diforder ;' for 
other ſtates, which'may have particular intereſts or views, will always 
ind means to gain one or more members of the diet to act agreeable 
to the defires oF fuch ſtates ; beſides this; there are many evi in- 


n ' 


2 to l 1 


— 1 8 - : . 

- * 

N. G = a * by - 1 
. ” . . . 


nerly; and that the Poliſh conſtitution was originally founded to pre- 


3 — in a ſtate where. the n, | 
tax. ENS ITAS Angle, : 


- 


. FE O LAN D. 
verned by cheir reſpective magiſtrates. Ducal Pruſſia is ſubject Dis 
ing of Pruſſia, and the duchy of Courland to its' own Duke. 

_ © © King's titles,] King of Poland, Great Duke of Lithuania, Duke 
of "Ruſſia,  Pruflia, Maſſovia, Samogicia, Kiovia, Volhinia, Padolia, 
Podlachia, Livonia, Smolenſko, 'Severia, and Czernikovia. * 

_ Arms] The arms of Poland are quarterly. In the firſt and fourth 
es an eagle argent, crowned and armed Or, for Poland: in the 
5 nd and third, guies, a cavalier armed cap-a-pee argent; in the 

dexter-hand a naked ſword of the ſame; in the finiſter a ſhield azure, 
<barged with a bearded croſs, Or, mounted on a courſer of the ſecond, 
barbed of the third, and neiled of the fourth, for Lithuania. For the 
ereſt, a crown, heightened with eight fleurets, and cloſe with four 
demi-circles, ending in a monde, Or. The Motto, Habent ſua fidera 


Tee.] The forces of Poland gre all horſe, and it is ſaid they can 

_ raiſe 100,000, and Lithuania 70, oo0; but. then it is. preſumed they 

include their numerous vaſſals-and ſervants, who are obliged to folloy 

their lords, when they are ſummoned, on pain' of forfeiting. their 

| ow os. But the ordinary army confiſts of 36,000-in Poland, and 12,000 
uania. -: Pd Nen 3 

_ The gentemen- hold their lands by military tenures, and are 

. Obliged to bring a certain number of horſemen into the field, in pro- 

ortion to the value or rents of their lands; but then they need not re: 

main in the field above ſix weeks, and are not obliged (o march out of 

1 the kingdom. As they have no foot, they hire Germans uſually, 

3 * when they beſiege any place; and, ſince the acceſſion of the 

Saxon family to the throne, they have had more of their foot than they 

| — though they are no expence to the republic, but paid by the 

, ; » Perſons, temper, &c.] Poland being an inland. country, having no 

Pp Sue ſupply, and few of their ta concerned in e 


* 


rch 


; therefore it may be preſumed, that/ the natives keep much at 
home. And as they have not been mach concerned in war for that laſt 
© half century, till their preſent troubles broke out; the country has 
deen xeckoned-popalons; and thought to contain near fifteen. million 
of inbabitants, beſides the pedlars, of various nations, eſtimated at 
two millione, moſt of whom are qews, The Poles are perſonable men, 
- and have good complexions ; eſteemed a brave, honeſt peo le, without 
difiimulation, and exceeding hoſpitable. They cloat mſelves in 
farrs in winter, and over all they throw a ſhort cloak, They are wh 
| eſleemed excellent horſemen. . This is meant of their gentlemen, but wt 
'/ _thelower ſort of people are poor abject wretches, in a ſtate of ſervitude. Fr 
-, 7d 2 keep grander equipages than the gentry: They look 
| upon ſelyes 'as- ſo many ſovereign Princes; have their guards, þ 
bands of inufic, and keep open houſes ; but there are no deg *. 
nobility; or any other diſtinction among them, than what their wealtl 2 
or in the government ereate, though we muſt except two or three i 
noble families, as the Saphia's and Oginſki's, out of e pF: 
__ .Gufloms-and divi#fions.]| The princi try have their horſe 4 
foot — which are 32 1 rg pg day before their aces, Job 
aud in Iheir anti-chambers, and march. before them when t 1 . 
; ; ” ” A 0 A 
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abroad. Their exerciſes are hunting, ridir the great borſe, vaulting. 


god dancing: They uſually travel on horſeback: A Poliſh gentleman 
will not walk a ſtone's throw without his horſe; and they are ſo 


that be Poem fleep upon the ground without any bed or covering, in 
| generally laid ous like thoſe of other 


FnaWw, - - | 
The houſes of the gentry are | 
nations, ſo as to have the kitchen on one fide of a court, the ſtabling 
on the oppoſite 
fourth, and all the apartments on one floor. 


N bd — 4 * 12 1 
may de reckoned the wild men that are frequently found in the 
whither, it is ſuppoſed, their parents cartied them in theif 2 


** Antigulis and curiofities.] Among the curiofities of this coun 
aig 2 


| 0 avoid the Tartars, who, often make incurfions into Poland, a 
it is ſuppoſed that the women have been forced to leave their children 
behind them, for they are frequently found among the bears, by whom 
they are nouriſhed, and taught to feed like them: Thoſe that käve been 
taken go upon all-fours, though they ſometimes ſtand upright: They 
ie not the uſe of ſpeech at firſt, but have been taugh 

f ng drought yon 9 and hes : Th 
of cheir for mer ſavage lives, when they come to 
made con verſable. 2 1 e a A 
The ſalt- pits in Poland are wonderful caverns, ſeveral" kundred 
yards deep, and at the bottom there are a thouſand intricate windin 
or libyfinths”:” Theſe are excefiive cold; and ſuch ſtorms of wind a 
lometimes,” as nothing can -refiſt. One of theſe mines bas yielded the 
republic the value of forty thouſand pounds'a year: And in them are 
threekinds'of ſalt, one extreme hard, and as clear as cryſtal; another 


| ee 
D QTY 77*2 


dot id hard, but as clear: The third'is (oft and brittle, and of 2 pure 


white. They are forced to take great care of their lights, for che'va- 
1 nitrous, will ſometimey take fire, ſet them in a 


+ 'Thecgentlemen of Poland have a right to all mines/found in their 
lands, Whether metals or ſalt, except white ſalt,” of which the King 
Blas an eighth, and ſome ſmall demands which the een antf the 
officers of” ſtate have upon the reſt. iA ed 


A the Mountains of Kiof, on the frontiers af Rufäa, are 16 ſort of 


catacombs, or ſubterranean vaults, which the antients uſed for bury- 
Aug places; 'where; it is ſaid, human bodies are found entire, that 


have” been buried many ages, better embalmed than the Egyptian 
Artaria nem 


mummles. 24 Fr | | 5 | 

_ Language.] The proper language of Poland is the Sclav6tiian, but 

internijzed with the His Pute and in Lithuania the language 
* — 


rs much from that 


the other provinces. Latin is gener 


derftood, and rin fin meaneſt people, though not very 'correRly. 
the 


The Pater-noſter, In the Poliſh language, Is of the following tenor, viz. 
ert nauf, horys nd Hitbioſach ; Ficch fi Fiviect ime tauole; meth prxyidxie 


* 575 tuo; mech bedzie wola t "jacks y. w niebirtaſ y ng vin; 
theleba 
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„che dwelling-houſe on the third, and the gate on the 


carry off, whole villages of 21 50 into lavery. Upon a cloſes trig | 
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Dt — Theefablihed-religion is Popery, of which no 


2 


more tenacious than the Poles, even to enthuſiaſm, exc rin than — mc 
s near the Baltic; and berg the Lutheran. religion is is profeſſed, but 


ntly perſecuted by the republic z of which:the executions at Thorn 
—_ Lind Me are a late — i inſtance. The repablic toleraty 


2 — but Proteſtants, for there are a- multitude of . 
artars in Lithuania, great numbers of Jews, and many of the 
Greek — ͤ nenn 


ſeveral unos. 
As the eg c are very. numerous i in Poland, and are poſſeſſed 


the .rents'of the nation ; "therefore i it a not 
e 


ve nd NIN at, that 2 3 751 Nr ior” lay on l, 


- 1 illiterzee 
: — in 15 der ee Ja arts and ſciences do not contribute 
tothe power, of th e nd thoſe of Poland being 3 in general i norant 


. a pod 1 {ach of e authority, they therefore 


ar aur 0 the roteſtants, 


art untried 
whom. they call. Dilkdents' ; TIES ce chiefly ariſes. the troubles which 
ar thi kn, diftrad that nation ; and alſo theſe Aiſlike to their preſent 


FIT "of. 
rgy 3 e and 


wt, 452. tial at bas 


althoug h he 3 1s o their e et, being an en- 


ts, 1 ſciences,. 45 ty Fd t to put the 
wry gn ct he's ee Kors 


There hat; wr ri 
A. —— 1 0 . . Archbiſhop of Linn — — a 
Cardinal and. Primate of ot A dom, and, Sugigg can. eee, 
2 inthe King's abſence; be etch 


7 be hilhyprcs are thoſe ne. Ae e Karno- 
| flows. Window, -Medpic, -Ploaikow, Letdrow, ; Foſfnbuy 
Premiſlaw, ene 9163 i 547 01 | BOON oe Ton” Sik 
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| bm db Doll es Mine 8. uuνjm aid 
5 0 Co 1 ; 2 01 42 60 


be Guild Docat of Polund, l Ker — 105 99 3 
Tbe eld Kiver Dollar of Dantzic, 1 D 1 4 

7 * Phe old Riz Dollar of Thora, Sb out Shot” Lens 0 4 5 

3 Rix Dollar of Sigiſmand III, and of Uladiflaus 71 „ 0 5 


1 21950 — —- oe! nerf 2 


» 8% * 2 — 77 1124 de ' TITS HRT) rt 10 2 "SM 773 
"AY — lies in 8 We. corner of the kjogdow, is by _-_ 
accounted. 5 -0thers at pre-eminence to Warſaw, 

— 8 near the middle of Poland, and, as well as Cracow, abound- 
nificent boildjuge 18 nd is alſo the or e ence. of the 

| ther of theſe citze hoo h lxing river, Vittola, have 
lag: rade 3, but Dantzic, WY} Sho, Ying 8 the ſame 

river, have confiderable = pa tpecially — — 4 5 | 

noted; place for above 700 years ; Was one of-the firſt Hans towny,. and 

ite Snbabiramta, it is ſaid, ſome years fince amounted to near two Hun- 
[ed thouſand. . The city lands pleaſantly, is well built, and ſome of 
of its Rreets adorned with trees; 11 is a fepublie, With a ſmall terri. 

y round it, under the protection of - Poland ; has a' fine port, 2 and 
"3 uch frequented for ite great trade, eſpecially a3 being the chief 

- granary of Poland, one of the moſt plentiful corn cduntries in Europe 
; the NC — in its 1 8 prevent x from * 
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REVOLUTIONS AND MEMORABLE EVENTS: 


"Vandals; br Veneti, were the aiitlent ikebitcat or poland. 
1 ſtiled by the Romans Sarmatia Euro 1 Theſe were diſpoſ- 
ſelsd by the Tartars and Ruſſes, who ere eral ſmall govern- 
ments, Which were at length united in Lechus, Aled their Duke. 
Cracus,, the founder of Cracow, reigned about the year 700, and left 
his 8 to his children: whoſe death, the Poles elected 
Piaſtus their Duke, whoſe poſterity enjoyed it till the 4 25 1 Wes 
Duke Boleſlaus 8 with the . of the P 

Geaman Em amed the title of King, and e red Bobe- 
nik, Moravia, and Pruffa, making them tri 


Boleflaus II. added Red Ruffia to Poland, by 2 of Princeſs - | 


Vi ava, beiceſs of chat age anno 10 

In the reign of Uladiflaus,' who ſucceed to the crown anno 120; 
te Pope 55 ned Profiia to the Knights of the Teutonic 'order, for | 
ſervice they Na done In the holy wats, the Pruffians being then P 
8805 7 the holy ſee claiming a . right, to diſpoſe of ll = 


Je le Wl bf Lev, who was alſo King of Huf 1370) the 
Poles 3 ſeveral Hmitations and nl on th 8 51 
tives, their $ being abſolate until then. | 22nOW ray 

The Prin 5 12 5 s, daughter of Lewis, ſucceeded him'in 
aud 9 178 5 ladiſlags, Great Duke of Lithuania, that Tichy Tolls 
1015 to 80 

Cillimit V. who aſcended the tote anno 1446; entering into a 
war with the Teutonic Knights, (wha. . to render Pruſſia 
inlependeat of the Cos of Poland) a treaty was at length concluded 

een theſs powers j hereby it 'was agreed, that all that part of 
Pruſſia, which lies Welt af the river Weiſel, ſhould be ſudj 4 to the 
crown of Poland, aud the Eaſtern fide mould remain ſubj e de 
Teutonic Kni ghs 1 "provided the Grand Maſter took an ball of fealty | 
09 Olb of Mad as his vaſſal, 4 Was complied with. 

u this Fa, Hat repreſentatives from the Kegel palatinates, or 
elit? were called to the be or aſſembly of the. ſtates, the 
legiſlative power being Todged in ws an and ſenate Before! | 

Towards the end of this century, Jagellan, the grand Duke r Li- 
vonia, being choſen King, embraced drigianich ang anne red his 
hereditary dömintons to Poland ; which generous a& in "the Poles 
, continue the crown Rad his Family, U the death of the ht mate 
wi Sigmund Auge n 1552. .. q 
About the'year 1555. * the reign If $ iſmund, babes d68tids, 
tendidg to a n was introduced into; Pruſna, 72 embraced 

by de city of Dantzic and other towns in the North of Poland: 


The Rützans Yiivading Livonia in this teign, the Sout be Aeg | 


put themſelves under the protection of Poland, and che of Li- 
vonia called in the Swedes to defend them againft the Ruffians, which. 
vas the occaſion” of perpetual wars among thoſe powers. 

Henty of Valois,” Dyke of  Anjou, belng elected Kin LES . 
. 1574; N Poland, ön 1 a to 
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France bereupon Stephen Batori, of Tranſylvania, 
elected King of Poland, and marrying the = of 5 — 


3 

He ohabli himſelf on the _ in oppoſition to the Auſtrian, p arty, 170 

e to regei 8 tior courts, there be- Pul 

ing 9 2 l alleved bar babe” ut to the 1 253 council; cre he aſce 

alſo the Coflacks, a rude people, in the; Ukraine. He was ſuc- Stat 

8 2 2 by Sigi mund, . on 'of the King of Sweden; who, Sax 

Wor ae be cpa edi . 1 > 5 bink MY eu 
dhe was en in lon Wars; ; 8 a ten 

=p e throne of Poland. -. — 00 ter. 


F U] Alanus, who aſcended this* "throne. aue 162; 2, in N Ruff, 
na and ook the capital city of. 1 . the 2 2 r 
5 min of Smolenſko to 
3 of John Caſfimir, brother- of Uladilau, who was a 
Cardinal, Fete the. throne anno 1648, Charles Guſtavus, Kin 
of 2 ens in one year, viz. 1655, made an intire conqueſt of Poland, 
| —— e ; bat, the 5 2 g next year, Caſi- 
ir was ereupon he entertain n forces to ſecure 
5 his poſſeſſion. ; but ay Poles, *pp chending he. e to make him- 
Felf cles. de him; wh upon. h e retired into France, and 


became 8 St. G 


E — _ next r : , ann * ; in whoſe 

rks co inoe Quay: e l 

E the Fales 10 to pay. them. an annual r 
ned 


A new,. war, ATE a {abies the. Crown General, gain- 
at victory over N kes; but the Poles, refulng to F the 


d 4227 75 4, obtained no great fruits of by, victory... Wiſnowiki 
he 35A 8 Poles e John, Sobi eir 5 in re- 
Se Y 1 WT 


e the urks, It was 15 eſki who joun- 

Duke of Lorrain, the Imperial General, when the Turks be- 
75 ar Vienna in 1467 and obtained that decifive yiftory, which con- 
ed the Inſidels Las ndba Hungary not long aſter. 
On the death. o bg F — 2 © Avgytis ede of Saxony, ws 
choſen King of Poland, Aung e Fr to the Prince of 
e 9 ma. — 7 % 15 y the French 169). but obli 
to re deo France; and the owing ear, 1699, at à treaty 
teen "The Thrks on one part, and the gave of Poles on the 
other, at Catlowitz, the Turks; reſtored Podolia, with the city of C 
miniec, td Poland. After which the Poles Ini ed, that the King 
ould. fend back his Sarom forces to Germany; Which not beiog 
8 cotplled With, the dist came to a reſulution, that the Fug 

147 on horſeback, and driye the Saxans out. of the 
2 z £ ing, however, found means to retain theſe forces, by m. 
tin * they were Ea to oppoſe the Swedes in Liyouia : 


nd, in 2 he en nto a conſederacy with the Danes 
a A 3 * Charles XII, King of leert 
in ble Wa War Leni was defeated in ſeveral battles by the Sw 


Who depoſed him, aud advanced. Staniſlaus to the throne of Polak 
55 anne 170% The King of Sweden afterwards purſued King Anger 

into Saxony, took every town. there ſubject to Auguſtus, es 
den, and raiſed vaſt contributions. After which he had the al 
d vilt King ts in Dreſden, without a guard, and 1 10 


Ke that has almoſt ruined the 


EE EL AND: 
King Staniſlaus, remained on the throne of Poland until the year 
1509, when King Charles XII, being defeated 
Pultowa,. and obliged” to take refuge in Turky, 
aſcended the throne of Poland, though he had ſworn not to difturb 


Staniſlaus in the poſſeſſion of it. He kept a conſiderable body of 


* 


Saxons about him afterwards, in order to prevent another revolution, 


and his allies the Ruſſians lived at diſcretion in Poland for many 
years, plundering and ravaging the country in a terrible manner, un- 
nce of arrears due to them for their ſervices againſt Sweden; 

which occaſioned a miſunderſlanding between Auguſtus and the Czar ; 
which ran ſo high, that the Ruſſians ſuggeſted to the Poles, that Au- 
us intended to make the crown hereditary in his family. | 
Some time after, the populace at Thorn (which is a Proteſtant town 
in Regal Pruſſia) inſulting a Popiſh proceſſion, anno 1724, their ma- 
ns and ſeveral citizens were condemned to die by commiſſioners 
ent from the court of Poland to inquire into this affair, for not ſup- 
7 8 the tumult: in whoſe behalf moſt of the Proteſtant 
rope interpoſed, threatening to revenge the magiſtrates death, if they 


vers executed ; but, the Vienna and Hanover treaties engaging the at- 


tention of the powers of Europe at this time, the anfortunate Proteſ- 
tant citizens of Thorn were executed. Nothing more remarkable 


happened in this reign, unleſs it were the Poles attacking the Saxon n 


forces, and compelling them to leave that kingdom. 

Auguſtus II. dying in the year 1733, his fon Auguſtus III. was ad- 
rahced to the throne, of Poland, by the intereſt of 
Raſhans, though the French faction had, proclaimed King Staniſlaus, ' 
who, retiring to Dantzic, was beſieged in that city, by the Saxons and 
Ruſhans, 1 eſcaping from thence, retired into France ; whereupon 
bis party ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to King Auguſtus, who did 
not em to be much in the affection of the Poles ; for though the 
King"of Pruſſia plundered Saxony, and took the capital city of Dres. 
den; in 1946, the Poles did not move a jot in his defence, diſobliged 
probably by his long abſence out of the kingdom. * 


Oftober 5, 1763, Auguſtus III, King of Poland, died at Dreſden, b 


tir capital'of Saxony; and. 


Liptember- 6, 1564, Count Staniſlaus: Poniatowſki, chiefly on ac- = 


count-of hies perſonal merit, was -unanimduſly choſen, and next day 
proclaimed King of Poland, by the name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus, with- 
ou, ſo moch as an attempt, or even à motion, to reſtore their old 
King Staniſlaus, though then alive ; but: 
Lorain, on February 23, 1766. 
ud having done ſome acts, thought by the clergy too much favour- 
ing the; Proteſtants and Greeks, many confederacies of. the Nobles 
| formed againſt him ; which being cruſhed with conſiderable 


were 
— by the Ruſſians, in whom the new King chiefly confided, ſo 


alperated many of the heads of the confederates, that they ſolicited 
the ner ge of the Turks; who being, it is ſuppoled,,.cajoled. by 
the French, declared war againſt the ans; whic 

great part of their attention to Poland, gave the confederates an op- 


Portunity” of recovering themſelves 1 'W 


9 
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225. 


the Ruſians at 
ing Auguſtus re- 


wers of 


e Auſtriaus and 


Mans; which, drawing off 


by they” bare aded in 


* i N 23” 77 + 
"The King bein Tepee by an army of Ruſſians then in Poland, 
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Tue tefritorjes'of the King of Pruſſia are many and extenſive, but 


the extreme parts lie at a gre t diſtance from one another: The ſe- 
yeral domains, ET with the chief towns, are contained in the following 


3 * 8 ” 


+ TT. mY: 1 KL. 4 7 EE” 
| 1 Samland 3 Koningſb 5 ; 
Fig Natagen  |[Brandenbw | 
of Rockerne IMarienwarder 
4 randenburg Berlia 2 
Upper Saxony Pomerania Camin 
Un  [Swed. — Stetin 92 
4 Magdebur Magdeburg 
Lower — berker Hal r re 


Ne eufchatel 


| 2 Lind 


Revenues and military flrength.] The 8 of bis Pruffian M- | 
jelly are conveniently. fituated. for commerce, as-well foreign as! 
inland; an = from the excellent regulations of various kinds, inſti - 
tuted in the late, and particularly in the preſent ' reigns, there ariſe 
ample revenues to maintain a very great army, and to furniſh aſtoniſn- 
ing reſources, ſuch as enabled the preſou King to triumph over the 
pomers that brought ſuch. immenſe loſſes to him in the late wars. The 
judieious re in the military department, intirely formed by 
his preſent | Majeſty, furniſhes recruits as-quick as can be wiſhed : For- 
each. regiment, has allotted to it a particular diſtriet, where all the 
young-mep, fit to bear Wo are regiſtered; and, When wanted, they 

join their tegiment, and foon became well \@Giiplined; by deing 
ul mined with-the veterans 

An.] The ams of Prafiia are t, an e dif yed” 
ſable, 1 — Pruſſta azure 3 7. rs e 
Courland; argent, an eagle diſplayed; gules, with ſemieircular wreaths, 
for the s of Bran gh. Tod theſe are added the reſpee· 
tive arm ;of the ſeveral provinces | ſubject to the Pruſſtan row n. 


da of knighthood.) There are two orders of knighthood ; the 
irſt, that "of the black eagle, inſtituted by Frederic 1, ** et, on 
2 en e N at Koningſburg, with this motto, SUUM 


e Sovereign is grand maſter, and the number of g 
ited to thirty. The ribbon is orange, and the ſtar azure, ' 
PO: The'ather order is that of merit, founded by his. 

re 190 ajeſt 15005 in 1 1740, with this motto, POUR LE MERTTE. 
bar 2 black ribbon over dhe neck. . 
2 A ae | 


OR 


* 


— 
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. Conflitntion,] © His Pruſſian Majeſty is abſolute through all his domi- 


nions, but tempers his power fo, as not to oppreſs his ſubjects. He 


has introduced a new code of laws, whereby ſuits are ſpeedily deter- 
mined with little expence to the contending parties. The govern- 


ment is dif} ſed under the different departments of Chancellors, Coun- 


cils, and Bailiwics, the States, and a Board of navigation and com- 

Hiſtory.) The Pruſſians appear to have been a brave and warlike 
people, and refuſed the terms of. ſlavery, to which ſome neighbour. 
ing Princes wanted to reduce them, under the pretence of converting 


them to Chriſtianity. Boleſlaus IV, King of Poland, was by them 


defeated, and lain in the year 1163. About the year 1230, the Ger- 
man Teutonie knights undertook the converſion, of the Pruſſians by 
the powerful help of the ſword ;/ the property of the country was to be 


the reward, of their zeal. In the proſecution of this pious deſign, 
| moſt of the inhabitants were extirpated, and Germans ſubſtituted in 
their ſtead : who, by a treaty with Caſimir, King of Poland in 1466, 


were eſtabliſhed ; Polich Pruſſia to be a free province under the King's 
protection, and the other part to be held by the knights in vaſſalage 
to Poland. The knights, not brooking the vaſſalage, endeavoured to 
render themſelves independent, but could not effect it; however, 


their laſt grand maſter, Albert, Margrave of Brandenburgh, was, by 
the treaty of Cracow, in 4525, er ten . Duke-of the Eaſtern 
part of Pruſſia, (and ſince called Dacal Pruſſia) 

In his family: And thus ended the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, having 


and to be continued 


ſuhſiſted about 300 years. The Elector of Brandenburg, Frederic- 


William the Great, had Ducal Pruſſia confirmed to him, and, being 
freed of vaſſalage ſoon after, he and his deſcendants became indepen · 
9 n 


dant Sovereigns of that part of Pruſſia. 


The — Albert being a Proteſtant, this religion was intro- 
raſa; and has fince continued there. In (1700, the 
Elector Frederic, the ſon of Frederic- Will ＋ the Great, was raiſed to 


duced into 


the dignity-of King of Pruſſia by the fla the empire, and acknow- 


ledged as ſuch by the Chriſtian powers. His ſon Frederic: William, 

. who ſucceeded to the erown in 1713, did great ſervices tobis people, 

though ſometimes attended with a want of that hn jt which ren- 
t 


ders'a Kiag dear to his ſubjects. However, at his death in 1740, he 
left in his treaſury, tis ſaid,” about ſeven millions ſterling; which 
contributed towards enabling his ſon, the preſent King, to perform 
ſuch acts as have aſtoniſhed the whole world. But it muſt be known, 
that to a rich treaſury, and fruitful: reſources, the preſent King joined 
a magnagimous ſoul, afſifed by the choiceſt intellects; and as a hero, 


_ legiſlator und philoſopher, will be ranked among the greateſt per- 
ſanages ealiiea Po A defi ar 
His Majeſty has gathered a large army on the frontiers. of Poland, | 


ted by future writers. 

judging it neceſſary for the defence of his own dominions during the 
diſtracted ſtate of that kingdom, which may probably terminate in its 
does entail miſery on millions Wr eee 
ue late wars in Sileſia having reduced many families to great di- 


fireſs, by the incumbrances with which. their eſtates were n eſſari 


loſs of that freedom, which, through the capricious humour of a few, 


loaded ; his Majeſty, by a moſt. hoble donation, has diſcharged tobe 
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-debts' + ſome whereof amounted to between thirty and forty thouſand 
rix dollars, Such an act of beneyolence muſt ſecure tae molt unfeigned 
attac dent to . n 
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1 Beger the latirgdes of 47 Fee 75 e North, 
and BRT ENT. D about 1500 miles; and between the longitudes of 
3508 65 degrees South, about 1100 miles. 


EYUTE Ws 4 


Pond An 18s. Bounded on the North by the Northern or losen 0 . 
On the South by Little Tartary and Turky; ; AR 
On the Eaſt by Aſiatic Ruſſia; ane 
Ona the Welt by Poland, the Baltic, and Sweden. 


This great empire conſiſts of thirty · one provinces; 


E Provinces. - a — [Diy: Provinces. [Chief towns. 
L 1- G * —— e 
TY land {Kola' '" Gr. Ngvogr 
i ia ** Golatina 5 5 Sint nd 
* ellamorenſkey Kemi || = |\Kexholm. , EK. 
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_  » Faſt through; N Ruſha, receiving 
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RUS 8D * 
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The ga- of Ruſſia are, th hed ocean ; th 
„ 0 a Zemb bla; he i ſe the Balti 
e t 5 . Nad“ is part, u pon the "Welt," 


e 


Palas egi, or ſea of Azoph, on che . duth. 1 the laſt war 


Turky, they were maſters o che North er of the Euxine ſea; and 
fill old 5 of Refs hays 5 ag e yi the Euxine 
ſea, the river Nieper, or Bo enes, from whence tl 
Li great ne in their Wie ker boats, covered Spent 
Invade the Turkiſh territories, 2 home thouſands of unhappy 
wretches, whom they make ſlaves 
. Lakes. There are lakes of vaſt extent in the North of Ruff, viz 
4. Vel H Ladega: 2. Oe 3. the White lake 4. Tien , 
. Worſero; and, 6 Pepus 
1 Their rivers are, 2, The Tobol, which, 1 in Bulgar, 
and. joining at Tobolik, th ted kam ob- 
Knol tg gr 27 degrees Aloe; and then, 
uniting with the river Oby, carnes — 0. fa 9 till the united 
Areamp fall into the Frozen ern * to Nova bla, dividing 


from 
The Man * N Junichi from South. to North, parallel. to le 
ob, and falls frto the Frozen ocean, | 


q. The Pezara, or-Petzora, which, riſing in Permia, runs from. South | 
to 


orth, and falls into the Frogen ocean. 
4+ The Dwias, which, riſing in Wologda, runs North, and fall 


o the White ſea below Archa 
h he Wolga, olim Rha, . Fe 7 poo rans South- 
e rivers Moligo, Moſcow, 


ifma, | - gud et then, 9 X its courſe South. Paſt, 
F through Afatic Ruſſia, and, after a courſe of near 2000 miles, 
Is 15 8 th "the 8 ſeu below Aftracan, by ſeveral channels being 


the larg * 155 in this Hage e and yet fo landed u 
the ENTS cannot paſs from. n into the of 


: Tis ki er Don, a * which, Ming in che middle of Ruſ- 
fa, receives the Won en runs -Eaff to Kainiſinka, 
| phon dene South- Web, Fall into the {eq of Azoph, ar Pain: Mzati 
re t 8 ab zoph 

; The * olim B dar Sieb, riling i in the 1 of 
Moſcow; run % South-Weſt 12 uk Poland, hen entering Mu ſcovy 

1 and an by Niof, ane . 0 Us El the og Ml qP 

ihen they 6's duth throygh uxine fea at Oi 


iber, $4 
na, 
wins, wh 
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en of Moſcow, 


ES Late beler * 1 ee let and from Livonis, 


It lying i different climates, the air mul 
7. je hying is H hrox is \covered with ſnow nine 
20 uh year, and ſcafce aſs dee the middle 6f the Wn 
55 rate and the. Southern ptovinces warm, Aud as the air, 
d different. In the North, foreſts, moraſſes, bogs, and 
1 50 few inhabitants, azad not many animals, The middle 


1 my 9 2 CR 8 e e 


its RIES 


nn * 

h all manner of proviſions their navi rivers, lakes, and 

— 5 The middle of Ruſſia i 2 with ſnow ſix months in the 

yur! — have continued froſts in winter, but as ſoon as the ſnow 
wy 


and all manner of v vegetables ſpring up and thrive amaz- 


ingly y 
obſerves, that the North- Eaſt winds blow much colder than 
bi. Jag in the beginning of the winter, coming over vaſt tracts of 
— ice ; but when the fnows are fallen in FORT eu he 
South winds are as cold as the North. 


Produce.) The coun duces corn, Wt 1 
tar, e cak - uw 2 timber ; hate” ain 7 ates ys, pic, 
iron in abundance. No country produces ſo much honey and WAX As 
Ruſlia 3 ſome make their fortunes by theſe articles. Tue will cnt | 
own ſeyeral hundred trees in the foreſts, and, dividing the trunks of 
trees into ſeveral” parts, bore them hollow, ſtopping them yp at 
both ends, only leaving a little hole for the bees to po in: every man 
that cats down and Pads kr $58 theſe trees for boney, has a property in 
them by the laws of the country; nor can the bears come at the honey, 
tough they are perpetually in ſearch of it. There is a great deal of 
firong mead made © the honey ; and they extract ſpirits from their 
rye, which they pretend to. value more than foreign ſpirits 


Face of the comntry-} - Riflia- is generally à level country, face on 
the North, where we meet with - mountains of Stolp. Va 
Animals.) In the North of Ruſſia their animals are W . 
deere bears, foxes, ermins, martens, _—_— hares, and Frey a 
wild fowl and fiſh in great plenty. In che Southern and Eaſtern pro- 
vitices they have neat cattle, camels, ſheep, and horſes : "the horſes 
we M ſmall breed, but very hardy. mw 


ures and trafic,] Fhey caſt t uns, mortars, viva | 
ind anchors, and m $48, RR 0 ee n They Rave the 
moſt valuable furrs and ins in Europe; and a conhiderable trade for 
leather and linen; and for- theſe, and, for warlike and naval ſtores, 
wolt pacions traffic with chem. There are large magazines of theſe 
manufaftures at Peterſburg, where, it is ſaid, foreigners load a'thou- 
land ſhips with them ever year; for whi hich they exchange the” pro- 
dace of their ſeyeral countries. 
They have alſo A very great trade by and with China and the Batt 
Indies,” for gold, Alk, tea; china ware, Kc. the profit 'Whereof the 
. reſerves to itſelf, bringing home Thiele goods caravans of ca- 


e of Raſſia is vaſtly increaſed within the tft century. 

275 a ge a. city + near three miles Ton ong, and one broad, büflt 
gu pon the coaſt of White fea, before tho 

ths of Peter the vi Was 475 only port frequented by the Euro 
us and chiefly 148 Engliſt, who were the” firſt navigarorsto at 
: this" town bas a large trade, althongh the veya L to it, 
2 the North cape, is attended with ſome alter. A* 1 

+ is alfo carfied on between Ruffia and Poland. 


4 707 travel in ſiedges drawn b rein- deer in 
3 ; They han frozen 1221 enough 5 bear 8 5 2 
Se a e. ing in a manner kom one A 
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ſno to another. In the middle of Reſſia they travel alſo in ledges, but equi: 
drawn by horſes. The fledge-way is beſt beaten in February, when cam 
travel ＋ and day in a kind of coaches fixed upon ſledges ſo expedi- of x 
tiouſly, chat they gu from Peterſburg to Moſcow, which is 400 miles and bein 

. upwards, in three days and nights, there being a convenient place in conf 
the coach to lie down and ſleep ; but the horſes are changed every four- wr” 


* 
ch 
ons 


4 


"teen or een miles... aa ods wn 2271 Ke: 
. +..Conflitution. ] Ruſſia has been generally eſteemed an hereditary mo- 
nparchy, though there are inſtances of the reigning Prince diſpoſing 
of the crown to diſtant branches of the royal family, and ſometimes to Aach 
- *perſons not at all related to it in blood, as where Peter the Great con- 


ituted his ſecond wife Catharine; Empreſs, (though the was of mean 191 
extraction) to the excluſion of his grandſ.n Peter II. At preſent the Add 

| crown of Ruflia, may be deemed elective, and of the, worſt kind of thou) 
- _eleftive monarchies, for the laſt Empreſs was advanced to the throne Ha. 
by the ſoldiers, without conſulting the ſtates, though ſhe had the leaſt -Pitih 
pPretenſibus to that throne of any of the royal family): however, ſhe 1 

"got all the heirs of the cron in her power. The jnfant ohn and his hb 8 
mother, with the reſt of her children, ſhe kept cloſe priſoners 7 ad "Ty 

15 the Duke of Holſtein, whom ſhe declared heir, and who had indeed of Ru 
2 Pe _ ſhe kept in her palace, and never ſuffered him to ftir ont T* 
Without her. . 438 enn 7 

-  This-great country, like moſt other abſolute monarchies, was ruled 2 


chiefly by the will of the Sovereign ; and yet there were modes of dil- 


ö the empire; which goybrleſs will raiſe the name” of the preſent Sove- 
reign to a high, degree of renown, not only among the Ruſſians, but 
; among all cvilized nations,” s. 


Cexaer Peter's reformation. | : ab 
* 


1 * * 
171 U 


" "They deſpiſed all arts and ſciences, and Tooked on every other nx iſ deaths, 


: "MI 
h all the polite nations in Europ in- 
ning of this century, N his ſubjects to do the fame, and be in- 
_ tracted. in every art and. l 
4 2 and brought learned men thither from 
rope. This city he built in the year 1703, 8 
his empire. Nor did he only encourage the ic atroc 
all manner of diverfious practiſed in other cities; as plays, operas, 
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val to che belt troops in Europe, and his fleet, in 2 few years, be- 
= an over- match for cher of Sweden, And as che Ruflians are men 
of good ſtature, hardy and robuft conftitutions, the ſame diſcipline 
being kept up which Peter the Great introduced, they have made a 
Oonlsderabhe love in this part of the world, within a few years, © 


ue titles of the Sovereign | at, | 
ſelf Emperor of all the Kuſias, and, having enumerated, moſt of the 
vinces of the empire, added Czar of Daour. and Samazeda, Com- 
mander and Lord of the Inverſion countries, the Kartalin chian, Gru- 
finchian; and Kaberniaſchan domigions of Circaſſia and corgia, 


many other cguntries Eaſt, Weſt, and North, the inheritance. of his 
anceſt0rs ; hut beiog wearied with the tedlous recitals of bis titles in 
addreſſes and acts of ſtate, he ordered that the following. words only 
ſhould. de ufed in ſuch inſfrumehts, Viz. Voſfeas Milleſtia Viſhla-Suda- 
ria, i. e. To his moſt highly gracious Majeſty ; and that, inſtead of 
ling themſelves his Nlaves, they ſhould write themſelyes his ſubjects. 
ſhe aptient pobility of Ruſha were Riled Knez, or Knazey, Bey. 
aus, Or Yalvods. s ich Liars dint IA air, 
be Enes were Dukes or Sovereign Princes ; and, when the Duke 
.of Ruſſia reduced theſe Princes under his dominions he filed himſelf 
Tak GREAT Duxs. _ Me ene NN 
© The Boyarg were the nobility of the ſeveral duchies or principali- 
ties, and the Vavoids were governors of provinces. ' or Sa tat ea 
The howoars of 'Knez, or Boyars;” are ſeldom conferred on any ſub- 
wc; of chick The. late Cars, as well as the preſent Empreſs, re- 
ate Princes; Counts, and  Margraves, 48 vader vw of. Germ ) 
do: and elt eſtates are divided equallyj among ons, the youh gi 
enjoying the ſame title as' their elder brother.. Wi Ir r 
Am.] The arms of Ruſſia are Or, an cape Gilflayed, bearing on 
its breuff a Meld gules, charged with a cavalier argent (St. George or 
St. Michael, fighting with a dragon; and over the head of the eagle : 
tice crowns,. W. Moſcow, Caſan, and Aftracan,... | Rs 
1 2 The Ruſſian forces” are computed to amount to between 
three'and:four-bundred thouſand men, which are eaſily raiſed, every 
toum and diftrit being obliged to ſend in ſuch a number of able-bodied 
men as the government direct. neee e eee 
Nos 8 revenues of the crown are ſaid to amount to about 
e ee } but rhen'one dle wilf purchaſe as weh a 
"three with u: They faraifh' their foldiers 9 „as well as 
lontis, a pen 4 march Add in Quarters, and only Mise eic . 
walueiof five farthings a day” to Hung. When the. Ruſſian troops are 
. own country, the peaſants ſend in proviſions for their: 
ultefies.” The revenues of che (crown, paid in money, are; 12 
kind of Nad-tzx on all eſtates ; che peaſants are alſo taxed for their 
Naios, dess mills, fſheries, and Nr PAR j other revenues 
* kom mogdpöſiet. The chart monopoliſes che furt trade, thar of 
china; and alt Rrong liquore, Whether beer, mead, or ſpirits: theſe 
ioproſſed; and mat be parchafed'of the agents of the government ; 


'are 
the church, 6 | 


grate 


and nobility.) Peter the Great, filed him- 
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7 excuſed/from- taxes.” Czar Peter ſeized the lands of 
| Rees them ry 1 demeſnes, but feſtored the 
bats: Ti ac 1 N on 
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5 yo their beauty: 
- - Peter the Great cb 
— Neighbours on the Sputh-Weſt of them : and women of diſtinction fo]. 
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-ronetz, in the middle to ſend them, down 4. * 
te the Eure fea, Wen he 22 4171 * ofthe Pal 
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feat. 
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are 


not thought handſome ; 


Tun great empire, probably, 1s not ſo populo 


2 made by. Peter the Great, between | 


1 A. 5 N 
tete The Ruilans good Gature, and incling. Ans 
ble to. be — 2 eatures r 2 and eye 
- ,they have bale, us conſitutivas... or T 


e features anc complexion of the womey. are. not to be foun 


Tack with; but without a deal of ted in their faces, - 
217 nature has not furniſbed them Ar 


whi 
eee and look upon black teeth as an addition any 
them to conform to the habit of their 


_ the German and French modes. 
The 3 and Samiodes, who inhubit the coaſts of the frozen 
of | the Tartar make, bed floath themſelves from tho to 
TIL the Ming of the rein deer, I oth ſcins together, ſo that 
"they have the hair next them the 040 their coat and 
by 4 — all bf a piece. las of a ſhirt, they wear 4 waiſtcoat made 
2 young fawn's A8. which keeps them warm, 
. e ne as it 


was in antient times, when many parts of it furniſhed out the vil 
Baby er Which, th, pobred into Euro nrops, a d at laſt put'a vive to the 
Neman empire: the inhzbitunts habe been eflinaed l tely at about 
Wires of which does not amount to more than one perſon to about 
ON ease, ſuppofing half the. country uncultivated. 
Every lord or maſter, who has the ce af i auo- 
„ or knont ; where the 
"and beaten with fticks, 
by „ by two fellows, till be is ready to expire. The great off 
r and even 8 _ Fete 39 $0; — * is 
cuſtom to cers out avi ices, but to 
ET 7 ae and this h Liu, 
vithour 4 * 
_ Antiquities and 
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that of Wo- 
rivers pra bag and Wol- 


eby.he entended the navigation upwards of a thanſand miles 
—. is dominions ; and a Nm was opened between 
the Baltle, Ein ol Cu ian ſeas. Men of war were, Built at Wo- 


ore , 
them to er 10 0 cuſioms,. a 22 4 
bo 1 5 fn 72 fin = 12 
185 ina ev ” e world 
The rei 4 707 he. | r Enright, as. * . their 
Lk s than-draw.t 75 on 
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with ſkins, with which they iffue out of the river Nieper into the Ken 
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and could ſcarce be credited, if there had not been ſo many 
wittefſes of it, not only here, but in all countries chs Le thin 
or near the Arctic circle, 


The Colſacs'in the Ukrain have ſcarce any town in their country, | 


but from place to place. Every tribe, of 
which there are wards of oy bulld them a houſe (where they ſtay 
any time). with flight mat capable of — * a thouſand 
peo e each, which they leave behind them on their removal, 1 
ſuch another at their next ſtage. Their wicker boats, 'covered 


are perpetually ramblin 


ine ſea, and invade the Turkiſh territories, have been mentioned 
"Moſcow itſelf is one of the greateſt curioſities in the Ruſſian empire. 
This city.comprebends four towns united, as London does three f and 
is adorned with three royal palaces; three caſtles regularly fortified, 
and more than 1200 churches, beſides a magnificent cathedral, dedi- 
cated to the bleſſed Virgin, and 400 noblemens palaces, The whole 
is of a circulat figure, witty miles in circumference. The river Moſ- 
cow runs through it, and they have a bridge over it one third lo 
than London - bridge: there are between twenty and thirty fine monaſ- 
teries in and about the city: many of the public buildings and pale- 
ces are magnihcent,. but the dvd in of the eitizens are moſt 


it is ſuppoſed to contain about half a million of inhabitants: 
this city contains a number of gardens, and other rural embel- 
likments, which-cender it. a very agreeable place, \notwithſtanding the 


whefech ; da Juttitha imia feyoit ;-da tar vit ove; ta budet viola 
ſwoia jabo na nebefi i na n ; chleb naſb naſuſchnii dajid namanies : % 
Navinam dolgi 925 faloie i mi oftavliaem doljinicein naſhim ; ; 7 ne wy 
2; nas vo Yon/chenie; no v nat o laciveg'o,” Amen. 
Their characters ſomething reſemble the Greek; — 
ir letters. Tbeir ra was from the creation of the world until 
— EEE 
en ord: year on 1 
birth of Chriſt to be their æra. e en 
Religion!) | The Rufbzns are of the Greek Kan ond 4 
at Moſcow, until Peter I. laid him 'afide; as thinking it an 

— office, and ſeized on the lands and revenues of the patri- 
uchate, e bimſelf head of the - church : however, they have 
netropolites,| archbiſhops, and biſhops, and their ſees well joy dev 
Their dealer pied þ ave 3 £ lebe, or tythes, but depend — 9 4 
the perquiſites which 2375 from their office, aud ſeldom 2 — by 
Lent, They deny the Pope's ſupremacy, aad'abhor the D 
images; hut — 4 4 3 57 N of the Faints in 


urthes, hom they Their fafts are v * 
dene! they have four Tee wht which 8 up near half the year. 
many monaſterics te nunneries in RuſMz; bur 


G de rote Peter I, none are ſuffered to take che vow until * 
ee 0 years"of age, or, indesd, admitted till chen into a e 
G I 
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_ mean; the city was paved in the time of Peter the Great; 


terrible fires which frequently deſtroy the duildingsRegting: on, many 
acres of N 441 

ik. Thru Their language, ob a wiixeurs of the'Sclavonian and Po- 
lf, be an * is as follows Ohr hab, ije 1 ta 


gas A US s 1 
»Pffeft are allowed to mar „ but not their Biſh beliey 
10 the Holy Ghoſt does nbt 2 oy ths- Sow. ops; "they ; th 


as Metropoliles.] , Kiowſki and Halitſkoi. 2. Mato gey and Po- 7g. 
; donkkoy- , 3. 15245 nſkoy and, Mooromſkoy. mL ee and hun, grand f 
K 5 . Rolfowkoy 4 Jaroflafskoy.. 8 of ihs 
| Ling ee 4 1. Nov ogorodſxii ad Welikoluty,”. 42; Vols far as 
-pod{k1-and--Bclozerſki, 3. Nificorordiki and Jalajorſki: 4. Kaſanſkoy captain 
And, Lvcjaſky. FW Kolomenſki and Katrſuſki, 6. Peſkowſky and Na. 
_polky., 7. Viaiſki and Vilicoperinſki. 8 Archaaikeloroodſki and Kol. 
moroſy. 9. Woronteſkoy and Tavarowſkoy. 10. Chernikowſki and No. 
| — 11. Belogordſki and Objenſci 12. Uſtuſki and Kaſkinſxi. 1;, 
3 Peterburſtoi and ten burſkoi. 14. Suſdalſkoi and Kaſemirſcoi. 
epi- ()) 1. Aſtrankkanſt bi. 2. Smolenſkoi. 3. Perejaſſon. 
Ne 4. Terſtoi. 8. Smolenſſcoi- 6. Ladowſki. 7. Jacdrfhy: | 
'” Univerfities" * 1. Moſcow. 2, Kiow. 3“ P 461 Hatkoy 


| e enen (3) At Moſcow and Peterlburg. ry 
The metropolites, fnce,. the aboliſhing. the 9 3 no 
- faperiors, nor are aceguntable to any ceclefiaſtical court 1 
| r e Gennes 4 them to account.. „ 
of the, meiropalices. an eddy it appears, ve two 
. _ the:biſhops, but one. 
be Czar, "a the Great, did not only Lins the Lend N 
ons of the patriarch, but thoſe of the monaſteries 3 but, finding it 
By 4 general diſguſt, he reſtored the monaſteries their lands, and 
© diſtributed the lands of the patriarch among his nobility.” 
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ö che.] The coins of Ruſſia are che ſilver ruble, n Czar ] 
C 3. 6 d. and the half and quarter ruble, with their copee, or penny lege to 
. ee a gold coin of g 4. © ana r the riyer 
> dy foreigners. .. - ing open 


EV 1Urtons And MEMORABLE. EVENTS. 


1 HE Nuſſes are of 2 — re extraction; a wandering 
| | , without a the very name of Ruſſe, 
* ſad, 3wplies a wanderer: — The capital of Ukrain, was the 
Aist city they built. Their Prince Wolodomir, having extended his 
- conqueſt far towards the Eaſt, laid the foundation" of another city, 
and 1000, to which he gave his own' name Wolodomir; To this 
© * the ſear" of the goverment '; and, . 
nter of the Grecian Emperor, Baſilivs Porp 0 
25 rem: 31; 4 Chriſtian, and intodused the Greek religion in —— 
f I more of the {Tartar leadere left their rambling life, and built AY 
oem towns about the ſame time; dar the Ruſſes, being the moſt potent Wi a5 
© tribes mage brow 15 on of Wes —— of Caſan, 2 — into 
eln i obſervi grow er of wy 
e entered entered into 2 — 2 palin them, anno N and, aſter 55 th 
of ſome duration, obli red tho —— to-become tributam u ary: 
"a; and they remained; ſubject tu the 9 of Caſan and K 
n-upwards [+ two hundred years: The having throw! 
85 rr NG bores thei ſeat. of the ent to Moſcow, 


. John /Baſilawnz, h⁰ his reigo in 402 
3 and princpaier-of the Rſlans 4 15 


2 * * 


. | 6, F | as 
that the duchies of Noyogrod and Tweer to his dominions, as his ſon. did 
we duchies of Pleſkow and Smolenſto. John, or Ivan Bafilowitz, his 
angry who began his reign in 1540, made a conqueſt of the King - 


utz - ms of Caſan and Aftracan ; and was firſt ackn owledged e 
| of that vaſt tract of country called Siberia, which extends Eaſtward as / 
'olo- far as China. It was in this Prince's reign that the Engliſh, under 
L 


1 7 Chancellor, (who went out with Sir Hugh Middleton to diſcover 
2 


Na. orth-Eaft palage to China) happened to be driven into the port 
Kol. of Archangel, and firſt eſtabliſhed a trade with, Ruſſia by ſea, which 
Ns. had neyer been viſited by the ſhipping of any nation whatever till then. 
13 The Engliſh entered on this expedition in the reign of Edward VI, 
King of England, anno 1553, | . 
low. John Bafilowitz did not only make very conſiderable foreign 'con- 
| velts, but ſubdued the vaſſal Ruſſian princes, and perfectly deſtroyed , 
100 Te conſtirution,. which he could not effect till he had cauſed ſeveral 
115 of the tributary Princes, with their families, to be maſſacred, and 
"7 ſeized on their territories, from whence he obtained the name of the 
e o tyrant. The Coſſacs, or Czercaſſes, who inhabit the Ukrain, ſituate 
ion: between the rivers Don and Nieper, ſubmitted to the Czar Alexis Mi- 
* chaelwitz, father of Peter the Great; many of the Calmucs, Circaffians, 
two and Georgian Princes alſo have ſubmitted to the Ruſſians. * 
The Czar, Peter the Great, reigned jointly with his elder brother, 
oſſeſ. John, until the year 1696 ; when John died, ring three daughters, 
ng it I viz. 1. The Princeſs Catharine, married to Charles Leopold, Duke or 
Mecklenburg Swerin ; the Princeſs Anne, married to Frederic-William, 
$i Duke of Courland,” and the Prixiceſs Proſcovia, © © VO 
ed of Czar Peter, the firſt year he became ſole Monarch of Ruſſia, laid 
enny* lege to Azoph, which ies on the Palus Mzotis, near the mouth of 
ducal WY the river Don, and took it from the Turks, anno 1696; and thus, hay- 
15 ing opened a paſſage into the Black ſea, he deſigned to have built a. 
4 royal fleet, and to come in for a ſhare, at leaſt, of the navigation 
TS. f that ſea with the Turks; and accordingly ſent to moſt of the mari- 
gering ine kiogdoms in Europe for ſhip- builders, offering great rewards to 
Nuſſe, BY ech as would come into his country, and afliſt bim in raiſing a fleet. 
ee ſoon after travelled into Holland and England, taking young no- 
0 15 Hemed and gentlemen with him, to learn the art of navigation, as 
0h) vel as ſhip-building. The Czar, while, he was in England, worked 
ie ein lei in the King's yard, at Deptford, and made bis noblemen Ran- 
+4 t d che ax. He acquainted himſelf alſo with almoſt every other art 


ud 2 and carried people of all profeſſions back with him, offer- 
J — 
_ | * e truce wh dhe T urks in the year 1700, and declared 
potent mr againſt Charles XII, the young King of Sweden, having firſt en- 
u, A. weed into a confederacy againſt that Prince, with the Kings, of Ven- 
"of the wk, Poland, and Pruſfa. He was very unfortunate in the 2 
4, after ds Of that war, being defeated by the ide of Sweden as he laß be- 
tary to fore N ava, with an army of 100,000. men, oſing all his cannon, and 5 
in and baggage, wy Sp ere whntr did not amount to 20,000 men. 
chrown I \ovever, 87 2zar obtained a victory over the Swedes, in Livonia, in 


loſcom. Us Year 178 7 took Marienburg, and ſeveral bther tons. I 
» 1450" e mentioned eie that one of his Generals togk the Lady Ca. 


hom the Czar afterwards made his Em refs, though ſhe Wa? 

4 „ 9 : I % : TY Ty 5 A ** ou 
ue virgin of mean Extraction. The oikcer Who took her, n 
* . . . " 6 an LIEN Pry a4 * © % K ** 1 1 
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3 n ch of a | | | 
| t be acknowledged head of the Greek church, ſeized” the lands of 
F of the monaſteries, and added them, to his ow 
' - , "He viſited France in the year .1717, and particularly. the academy 
1 V invited ingenious men of every profeſſion to accompany 
him to Ruſſia, tempting them with great rewards to inſtrukt his ſub- 
; Jes. Returning to Peter i 


| priſon. The Czar having. made himſelf maſter of Fin 


CY 


knowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Europe. 
The Ga 


 - » _ of the Squth-Welt coa 
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| battle of three days, forced to-parchaſe peace and 


plopd of 
upon the throne of Sweden | 
: of peace, and it was at length concluded in the year 1721, that 


oben whomever he thould nominate his ſucceſſor ; after which he ap- 
W the Empreſs Catharine Alexiewna, being his fecond wile, o 


R 


Slebrick -which belongs to che Dake of Holſtein, and the Czarin? 


$ 


8 


8 


4 


\ 
;, 


1 
tize, could not help boaſting of it before the Czar, who 
her ; at which the General trembled, but durſt not 


diſpute his Sovereign's commands. The Czar no ſooner ſaw her but 
ed the General to withdraw, and from that time” took her to his 


bed,. and at length married her. 9 5 

Te Cat, obtaining chat decifive victory over the King of Sweden, 

at Pultowa in the Ukrain, anno 1709, ſoon after made an entire con- 
ivonia, depoſed Staniſlaus, King of Poland, and replaced 


neſt: of 
Auguſtus on the throne again. Y 125 
King Turks breaking the race with the Ruſſians in 1711, the Czar 
entered Moldavia, in expeRation of pou jojned. by Mazeppa, their 
u which bein arte, be 


General, with a, great body of troops ; 
was e by che Turks on d of the Pruth, and after a 
agreed to deliver up 


oph, and all the places he was poſſeffsd of on the Black ſea. Har- 

eſcaped from the Turks, he returned: home, and, joining his 
chern allies again, he reduced the Swediſh Pomerania in 1713; and 
in.the year 17 14, his fleet defeated that of Sweden, in the gulph of 
Figland. After which he proceeded in introducing all manner of art: 
and ſciences at Peterſhurg, and 'particularly an academy, marine. The 
f Moſcow, dying, about the ſame time, he cauſed himſelf 


9 the. year 1718, he ordered his only 
ſon the ne to be tried for-a chnſpitacy again& him in his ab- 
ſence, an J. young Prince died in 
JON. | | 115 „ he invaded 
weden itſelf, deſtroying their. copper and iron works,” boroing and 


* 
— 


, procuring him to be condemned, 


ag 0d ney n a terrible mahl, (but this was after the 
arles XII, King of Sweden, when the Princeſs Ulrica was 
Fun ſhe offered him adyantageous 


yonis, Ingris, Carelia, and the diſtrict of Weyburg in Finland, 
e confirmed to Ruſſia.” About the fame time the Czar took upon him- 
the tide of Emperor of all che Ruſſias, and he was afterwards at. 


„taking advantage of the civil wars in Perfia, made him- 

ſever 8 in that kingdom in 1722, - particularly 
f of the Caſpian ſes. * 1 
About the ſame time he obliged his ſubjects to ſwear they would 


A , in in e 17244; he ene the tone 


De King of Denmark. baving ſeized on that part of the dach) 0 


The 


frong fleet, which the Danes imagined was for the reco* 
ry Thich belonged to her on- in a, the Duke of Hol 


f | 1 
| applied co England for protection againſt the Res 


Aa 
efw 
Danes 
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HOSTING ay 
„ „us Seder did allo at the fame time, apprehenſive of another inva- 
fon,” Whereupon his Britiſh Majeſty ſent a ſqu of men of war into 


10d 1 of 
Baltic, under the command of Sir Charles Wager, to protect both 
1 == inſt<the Ruſhans ; and, as it was given out, to pores the- 
Ruſfans Bringing over the Pretender to England, thopgh the Czarius 


* declared it had never entered into her thoughts. Sir John Norris was. 
n. WI tent! with. another ſquadron into the Baltic the next year, 1727, on 
ned much the ſame pretences. g | e 
The Czarina dying, after a wigs of two years, Peter, a minor, 
grandſon of Peter che Great, the {on of the zarowitz, who died in. 
priſon, was advanced to the throne of Ruſſia, by the appointment of 
the late "Czarinaz to whom the Prime Miniſter; Prince Menzikoff, 
procured his daughter to be eſpouſed : but the Ruſſians, reſenting this. 
inſolence, kim to be baniſhed into Siberia. Prince Dolgorulci, 


* thenext Miniſter, ſplit apon the ſame rock Menzikoff had done, by 

bis cauſing his ater to be contracted to the young Emperor. For the 

** Crar dying . foan after; Prince Dolgoruki was alſo ba- 
* niſhed into Siberia by "Empreſs Anne, ſucceſſor of Peter II; not 
bo only for cauſing his daughter to eſpouſe the late Emperor, but for ob- 

The liging the Empreſs to fign an inſtrument at her acceſſion, whereby ſhe 
aer nanbleried; great part of her unthority to the ſtates ; though ſhe found 

« of (i nn rene ee deſpotically as any of her 
8 "FA 


The King of Poland, II, dying in 1733, the Carina and 


emy the 2 of Germany, by their influence, advanced his ſon Au- 
, rie I. to che throne of Poland, though the French faction had 
er ee Staniſlaus ; which being reſented by the French King, who 
only. hd married the daughter of Staniſlaus, that onarch, with his allies 
ab. de Kingy of Spain And Sardinia, invaded" the Emperor's dominione 
N in ltaly and Germany y? S ̃ . . -n 
aded 'The Ruffians {cnt $0,000 men as. far as the Rhine to the aſſiſtance, 
4 of the Germans 3 but the Emperor being forſaken by all the reſt of 


bis allies, was forced to yield up Na and. Sicily to the King of 
dane ſon, Don Carlos; and the Duke of Lorrain was forced to ex- 
ge Lorrain for Tuſcany in Italy. This war was no ſooner;ended, 
but the Turks invaded Rufl and the empire of Germany; and though - 
de Ryſſigis were ſucceſsful on their fide, over-ranning Crim Tartary 
ad Little Tartary twice, and taking Oczakow and, other places on the 
back ſen; yet the Emperor being driven out of Servia, and Belgrade: 
telegrd/ he found: himfelf under a neceffity of clappin up a. peace, 
without including che Ruſfians his allies. After which the Ruſſians ., 
3 to/felinquiſh all pa 2 the . (ea, and 4 
e 15 terms as they 1 for themſelves ; and, not long Be- 
ge ede Sac arrendered ro che Perfians all the conqueſts, 55 "IF 
c 
The Czatina Anne, dying on the 28th of October 1 40, appointed 
for ber ſuceeſſot Jeb th n of Anthony Ulric,. Dake of RE. 
Walfenbuttle;-and-/of Anne his wife, daughter of Charles x of . 
. 4 che Princeſs Catharine, who was daughter of the 
te Czar Jobn, elder brocher of Peter the Great. During the mino- ; 
ny of the a who was ſearce fix months off at his ac- 
clan, Count Biron, Duke of Courland, had been nominated Regent 
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p condetined 5 die, and led to the place of execution ; but their ſen- 


and is finge married to the Princeſs Alexiewus of Anhault Zerbſt, b 
Stent tejoicings were made in England. and other foreign ebuntries, a 


weiin chis nation, w bx, he agreed. to keep in readineſs for four 
yes, for the ſervice of his Britannic ff, a; body of 40,000 in- 
2 a 


- were d 
| had paſſed her own frontier. But, upon our concluding a treaty, vit 


fe god the Pruſſian a 
of only $0,080 men, attacked. t 


40 R. U 8 8 I: A; 
by the late Czarina z which the Princeſs Anne, the Emperor's mother, 
imagining ſhe was better intitled to, if not to throne itſelf, ordered 
on. Manieh to apprehend the Duke of Courland, cauſed bim to be 
tned for. high treaſon, and condemned to die, but was content with 
bagiſhing him to Siberia. Aſter which ſhe aſſumed, the regency, but 
did not enjoy it long; for the Ruffian guards and Generals of the army 
conſpiring, with the Princeſs Elizabeth, youngeſt daughter of Peter 
the Great, proclaimed her Empreſs on the 5th. of December, 1741; 
and made the infant Emperor, with bi father and mother the Duke 
and Ducheſs of Brunſwic: Wolſenbuttle, priſoners, together with Count 
Munich, and Oſterman the Chancellor. The ſentences paſſed againt 
the fawily of the Dolgoruki's, and other noblemen, in the reign of 
the Empreſs Anne, were reverſed, and the Duke of Courland was re- 
called” from, bis exile in Siberia; Count Munich and Oſterman were 


tence' was e anged to baniſhment in Siberia. ©, 
The Czarina Elizabeth,” ſoon after her acceſſion, invited, the youn 
Duke of Holſtein (deſcended from bet elder ſiſter) into Ruſſia, dec] 

him her heir, and gave him the title of Grand Prince: of Ruſt; 
whereupon he relinquiſhed his pretenſibns to the throne of Sweden, to 
which he pas alſo next beir, and profeſſed himſelf, of the Greek church, 


whom be hath iflue a fon, named Paul Petrowſtz, for. whoſe bi 


well as at Peterſburg, the capital of Ruſfisgs.ͤſ 

In the mean time a war, breaking out . Rufba and Sweden, 

the Swedes were defeated, and the Ruſſians made an entwe'zonqueſt of 

Finland; moſt part whereof, however, Le Rat pe ata: ſucceed- 
treaty, the Ruſſians retaining only Wyburg, and ſome other ter 

itories Eaſt of the river Kymen. | „„ COR 

September 30, 15575 The Empreſs. of Ruſſia; concluded, a treaty 

er 


try, and 15,000 cavalry ; and, in con tion.thergof; bis Majeſty 
agreed to pay ber for that term,100,0001. per annum, until her troops 
Saen 1 500, ooo l. per anuum after they were demanded, and 


Prufiia, in January 1756, and the court of Vienna's concluding 3 
treaty with France, ber Ruffian Majeſty declated off from the treat) 
ſhe had made with us, rejected our promiſed ſubſidy, and acceded to 
the treaty between France and Vienna; in conſequence whereof, tbe 
openly declared againſt the King of Pruſſia before the end of that year; 
and,” next year, her army, commanded by General Appraxin, entered 
hep territories. and, on the W July 5 * maſ- 
ters o Memel. 5 4 7 alas ms 0 CEN is a by Ars av; 
_ *Aupuſt 36, 1756. There was a' ſmart battle betwixt this Ruſſian at- 
| Gan annie WO thats. who, with an arm) 
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24 & & tl 
began to retreat, September 13, and retired into winter quarters about 
Memel, and in Courland. 1 | 
Janvaty 1 6, 1758. The Ruffian army, now commanded by General 
Fermer, having again entered Pruſſia, they made themſelves maſters 
of that whole province without oppoſition ;_ and in july they en- 
tered Germany, among the events of which country their progreſs may 
be ſeen. ; | G — ; 7 8 & 8 
January 5, 1762. Died Elizabeth, Empreſs of Ruſſia, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by the Grand Prince of Ruſſia, Duke of Holſtein, by the name 
of Peter III, who preſently agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms with the 


' King of Pruſſia; and ſoon after concluded, not only a peace, but an 


alliance with that Prince; in conſequence whereof, the Ruſſian army 
in Silefia left the Auſtrian, and, on the 29th of June, joined the Pruſſian 
army. But, | 

July 9, Peter III. was doped, and his Empreſs-conſort raiſed to 
the throne, by the name and title of Catharine II, Empreſs, Auto- 
cratix of all the Rufſias, | | 

And, two days after, 'the unfortunate Peter III. died in priſon at 
Peterſhorf, as was ſaid, of an hemorrhoidal accident. . 

In conſequence of this revolution, the Ruſſian troops evacuated Col- 


;derg on the 10th. of Auguſt, and all the Pruffian territories before the 
0 


f that month; and thoſe that were in Silefia repaſſed the Viſtula, 
in order to return to. their own country, as the new Empreſs had re- 
ſolved not to en unneceſſarily in any foreign war, being more in- 
tent on the * her ſubjecta, than on the 8 her dominions: 

In the year 1768, the Poliſh confederates having ſollicited the pro- 
tetion of the Turks, who were already diſpleaſed at the Ruſſian influ= 
ence in Poland, impriſoned their miniſter at Conſtantinople, and de- 
clared war againſt Ruſſia; and attempted to juſtify = a 
manifeſts compoſed of moſt — Doc arguments. The Ruftian 
Empreſs \ ſoon ſet ſeveral armies on to act againſt the Turks, in 
liferent places; and (what would have been thought incredible fifty 
ears ago) ſent a conſiderable fleet of men of war, Ruſſian- built, into the 

editerranean, to act againſt the Turks on that fide. The Ruffian 
armies beat thoſe of the Turks in ſeveral battles, whereby all the pro- 
vinces on the North fide of the Danube, ſubje& to the Port, fell under 
the Ryſfian power; the Tartars alſo, having been vanquiſned, have 
acknowledged | themſelves dependent on Ruſſia; the Crimea has alſo 
. ſo that the Empreſs's troops have gained great repu- 


The Ruffian fleet in the Mediterranean interrupts all the trade td 
Conſtantinople ; have beaten and deſtroyed moſt of the Turkiſh fleet 
tare taken moſt of the iſles in the Archipelago; diſtreſs the affairs o 
the Port greatly, by obliging them to keep a conſiderable force on that 
de to guard the Morea a the caſtles of the Dardanelles, which de- 
the paſſage to Conſtantinople : the Morea was once in the hands 
of the Ruſſians ; but; for want of a fufficient force, were obliged ta 
relinquiſh it to a ſuperior. army of the Turks, who butchered moſt of 
the happy Greeks, under the pretext that they had favouted the ope- 
tions of the enemy. Peace has been talked of between theſe two 
Powers, but the terms not being I parties, the war con- 
lunes; and how. it will end * e referred to ſome time hence, Tis 
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of Rufſia may be conſidered, in many 
as ſucceeding not only to the 828 but to the Lhd 
is ſd dad © nes of the arts an ſelegees Us. t 
order many of the young ity to travel into different 
the o ity of Notin their minds with uſefak 
Trays the whole expence'sf their education; and there are 


ford ſeveral young Ruſſian ls of oa , who makin convent 
progreſs # in the ſeveral bran wok 
0 Rea Emiprefs, Princeſs . rb was both 1 in 57 
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ART of the antient Scan 
Denmark, and Norway. 


r Bounded on the North by N an IM 


On the South by the Baki hich ; 
HR Ts lain TIM hover 
On the Weg by the feas e the Sound, and the Cattegat, or 


| rages with the Doftine hills, which divide Sweden from Nerv. 
And Exrzur. 


ee ee 
1 B between . the 9 


N. Loo als. 
" about 500 miles, 
But in this, 1 e che Rakic ſeq, and the gulpts of 
ja and Finland. 

e Baftic ſea; extending North about 1 miles, and abogt 200 

* Eaſt, makes about 48,000 ſquare mil 
The RUph oy Forhin: Na ed besen miles, and about 
The gulph of Finland, e Kaſt about. 210, . and about 
tkes 12,600. —5 miles f ſo. that between 80 and 
go _ thouſand ſquare. miles are to, be dedufted om of the amount of 
rhe; * extent, belides what is posted by Ryſſa, conquered fron 
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Tube provinces, with rheir ſubdiviſions and chief towns, are 
Fr. | Subaltyifions, die towns.[ | Pr. | Subdivifions. [Chief towns, © © = 
"8. Gothtana''" |Norkoping: Thorne La e 

2 Gothland |Gotte a ware 7 Tornea 

| 4D Kimi Lapm: Kimi 


Lapm: , 
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[Lapland and | og 
| W. Bochgis. IE 
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Ales, | | Finland. 


Dalecarlia 
J \Medelpedia  |Judal _ 
Angermania ſtiernoſand 
Mount 75 The moft noted hills are the Dofrine mountains, which 
2 pow North to South, between Sweden and Norway, fot many 
E. N p _ 


Laker, ] There are abundance of lakes in Sweden, of which the 


chief are; 1. The Mellar lake, on which Stockholm ſtands; 2. the 
Wener. 3. the AE 24 


Weiter; 4. Cajania; and 5. J ende. 
vers.] There a few 'navigable rivers, hut à multitude of torrents» 
which — 23 precipitately — * The chief rivers - 
ve, 1. Torne, which riſes in Norwegian Lapland, and, running from 
North to South, falls into the bottom of the. Bothnie gulph, There 
8328 many iron and copper mines near the banks of it, and 

adanpe of mills on the ſtream, and forges ſor working their metal. 
Their 6ſhermen,. who live on the banks of this river, exchange their 
laked and dried fiſh, furrs, and ſkins, with their Southern ei bours, 
for cloathing and proviſions, the ſoil of Lapland producing but litile 
corg or vegetables. Inſtead of corn, they grind the white inward bark 
of fir-trees, of which they make a kind of bread ; 2. the river Kimi 3 
J. Lula ; 4. Pithia; and 5. Uma, all fall into the ſame bay of Both- 
nia; 6. the river-Dalecarha, riſes in the Dofrine mountains, and, run- 


of : 
dien mig from Weſt to Eaft, fall. into the Bothnie gulph between the pro- 
vines of Upland and Geftricia ; 7. the river Kymen, in Finland, runs 
und: den North, to South through the lake of - Jendes and falls into the 
onis; zulph of Finland. e er It 
ered I „ S.] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulphs of Bothnia and 
= Finland, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the Weſt of Sweden 
"The i de che Catetgate ſex and the Sound, a ſtreight about four miles over, . 
=o hich divides Sweden from Denmark. Oy e 
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Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually . four months in Ker 
the nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, be- Vand: 
chad a. current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. "Urn 


Face of the country and air.) Sweden abounds with barren rocks and 
mountfins covered with ſnow, near nine months in the year, which, 
with its Northern ſituation, occaſions this country to be exceſſive cold 
in winter, though the little ſummer they have is warm enough. 

| Soil and produce.) This is generally a barren country, though there 
are ſome-fruitful vallies. It does not produce corn enough for the in- 


habitants ; they import it therefore from Poland or Livonia: but their For 
great Linnæus has raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of agriculture among the Swedes, provini 

at it is apprehended they will, in a few years, be able to raiſe corn numbe 
enough, at leaſt, for the ſupply of themſelves. Their mines of copper charge: 


and iron make them ſome amends, —_ 1 particularly in the 
provinces of Torne and Dalecarlia. They abound in futrs and ſkins, 
as they do alſo in pitch, tar, fir timber, and other naval ſtores. 


 "Faimal;.] Their horſes and neat cattle are but ſmall; but their 
horſes are fo hardy, that they will bear the longeſt journies, and are, 
on that account, eſteemed more than the largeſt German horſes. The 
woal of their ſheep is coarſe, and only fit for the cloathing of the com- 
mon people. Their wild beaſts are 1 wolves, elks, deer, foxes, 
hares, and ſquirrels, of which the three laſt turn white in winter, a 
they do in Rüſſia. They have plenty of tame and wild fowl. The 
redcr is a fowl as ng 5 a turkey, and the fleſh much admired : the 

and there is a bird called the , much 


| freſh waters, as we have, many of which they ſalt up, and' theſe ſerve 


uantities, and to NC 
they receive filyer,. and ſometimes crown-pieces, for their iron, it is 
_ faid, though. the Engliſh might receive the ſame articles from their 


Great- Britain; but bar-iron 18 22 to be imported by _—_— 
ugers, wines, an , for 
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© Regal flile:] The King's ſtile is, King of the Swedes, Goths, aud 
— Goem Prince of Finland, Dake of Schonen, Pomeren, &c. 
" "Arms. ] The King of Sweden bears quarterly, In the firit and fourth 
Azure, 'crowns, Or, two in chief, and one in baſe ſor Sweden. 
fo the fecond and third, barry argent and azure, a lion, Or, crawned 
ules, for Finland. For the creſt, a crown royal, adorned with eight 
rs, and cloſed by as many demicircles, terminating in a monde, 
Or. The ſupporters, two lions, Or, crowned with the ſame. "The 
motto, Dominus protector meus. 1 ro ITS! ns 
Fortes, ] The forces of Sweden are a well regulated militia; each 
province is obliged to find its proportion of ſoldiers, according to the 
number of farms it contains: every farm of 69 or 7ol. per annum is 
charged with a foot-ſoldier, 2 him with diet, lodging, and 
ordinary cloaths, and about muy ſhillings a year in money ; or elſe 
a little wooden houſe is built him by the 4 who allows him hay 
and paſturage for a cow, and plows and ſows land enough for him to 
ſupply him with bread, which a married ſoldier ufually chaſes. rather 
than quartering on the farmer: and both the recruiting and maintain- 
ing the foot-foldiers is entirely at the expence of the _ of 
he — horſe and _ 5 = - lands belong- 
ing to t ablic: every officer having a houſe and a portion of 
— aſſigned bim in «ny of the — where his l is 
| wich the rents of other farms to the value of his pay. x 
The ſaldiers are ſubject to the civil magiſtrates while they remain 


FFII EFT YH 


in quarters, but when called out into actual ſervice, they are under 
1 — diſcipline. Every company performs their exereiſe once a 
* month, every regiment twice a year, When only they wear the Weg 
be cloatha,; which at other times are laid up in their churches: but the 
ind guards. and. forces of Pomerania are not upon this foot, but paid in 


_—_—_— treaſury, WV 
the-los of Livonia and Bremen they had fifteen regiments of 
horſe amounting /to.17,900- men; N foot, 35, ooo men 


oſe one regiment of guards, 2000; the forces of Pomerania, Bremen, and 
cal, WY Ferden f regiments, 6000; amounting. in the whole to 60,000 - 
eee n e 
ne rom chis account of t iery it a at a Swediſh ſoldier 
+> hu a particula, F e 


We, :'The Swediſh royal navy conſiſts of about forty men of war 
ne. "I er of APA * 5 82 = | 85 0 — 2885 524 
Revenue and ſpecies of taxej;] The revenues of the.republic are com- 


of | : 
$ to puted to atn6unt to about'one' million ſterling per annum, ariſing from 
ro- the crowti lands and cuſtoms ; the filyer and copper mines; xythes 
do vhich the crown deprived the clergy of at the reformation ;* pole-mo< 
vips rey fines ; ſtamped paper, and otker duties payable on proceedings at | 
> ka. The poll baz, levied. only on the peaſants, is twelye-penes per 
head for all above fixteen and under fixty years of ages The greateſt 
ed; Wl Ppiefilon'exerciſed in the reign of Charles XII. was the compelling the, 
the I People to bring in their filyer and copper money, and exchange it for 
hey ll opper piecer” of little intrinfic value 1 4 piece not worth-a h fpenny 
ar- valued at half x crown. The people were alſo: obliged to take 
ard? kbverament notes and debentures, though no funde were aſſigned for 
dhe diſcharge of them. And it is ſaid that, in the next reign, Baron 
gal * bs | n=. TY Gortz 
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at 2 fixtieth of the value were coined for +. having o 
He „ px Key were, in Leben ch 


rad baba The Swedes are generally = good 11 
i conſtitations, and bred yery =I Their 10 uſually inclines 
— — like that of other Northern people. The women, that are 
t much expoſed, have * exions and tolerable por 
dar the peaſants, and the Iowe of people, are coarſe enou 
for the men make their wives 3 — do all the common dru 
ries in es and the moſt laborious employments. The abs, 
r water, ſerve the 
E e and carry burthe 
Su. The cdoathin Fan paxph{ ty later 
furrs, A common people make their cloaths of ſheep- —＋ with 
le appear in Wy 
neceſſary here, for 
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in the winter, ſo they do lens for they have ſcarce 1 — ra ray 
cles ; t 
Genius and fenper A tir genins and temper; their hiſtorian 
Me te 2 2 that * have a becoming gravity, and aro * Ke 
d appearinte-above their circumſtances ; that they ate 
vie. 


5 and diftruſtful; and that they bave not patience to make chem. 


fond of 
FE well rein the arts of difimulation, and are extremely 
ves maſters of any ſcience or mechanic art. Another remarks, ae 


nant wit; and yet, by industry, „ and travelling, 

em have made yery great men. þ 
* Pei I Toldiers endure cold, e and hard marches, 
The. er try ate men of mags Pan of 
qc in :; not eſeend to ac 

E 5 or to Pa law or phylſic, Fa arc A they vill 


Their gre given to L ch and impo 
tm thay they deal with z..a0d their —— bo bye i 995 ee 
ay ei make thrir own e ho iofiryments of by 

| 1 we pol 


dry, after a-bangling manner. t Can 
Erpat exceſſes in cating and drin Theſe tet can off 
Diwerfiang.] The chief diverſions ly oben as 
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curigſſties.] Among their curioſities ne reckoned 
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and other animals; are frequently. found buried in the 0d of 


anders, the molt irre: mortals in part of 
mung and are have 

done ſuch feats by the magic art, as do not come at all ſhort of mira-. 
rang ive the failors ſuch winds as they want in every 
of their age: that can inflict and cure 1 at any 


and inſure le ſucceſs in their und et 
—— iſt ſuch miſerable wretches as uſed to be — 
— hive, 9 propor nap. of 
lie; and, inderd, none but very eredulous and ignorant k | 
rg rr EE | 


mages in believing 
r r + GjaleQ of the Teuwale 
or intent K urch. Their Pater-Hoſter is of the following tenor, Fader | 
aver, ſim aft binnen; helgate ward titt ple —_— mit Hark 
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; Religion. . were Pagans. wy ihe ol century, when 
Ste Sigifred, a native of Britain planted C Chriſtianity 7 among, 


h he e 16th cen- 
The reformation. com bee Fe. e N 0 e it as wall 


65 in ths ig. of 6 
ar. as religious 3 The clergy were his enemies, 

ceeding reh; whereupon "Re ized their Iands, and united them 
crown, leaving the clergy but a ſlender maintenance. 
Lutheraniſm is the only religion profeſſed here ; they tolerate no 
other. The Archbiſhop of Upſal is primate of Sweden, and the only _ 
Hen a "among the e having ſeven 3 under him. 
The A bios revenues do not amount to more o0 l. 1 * 
2 e e, * are e eee W 
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eight or ten ſuperintendants, with much the fame power as hi, 47:00 
Ho ny ts of their clergy are mean peoP ple, the ſons of peaſants RE' 
2275 mechanics; and have but à third of the tythes of the re es, and K 
ſmall 7 of glebe, hi bor having been ſeized by the crown: 


owever, their clergy in eral are in — eſteem — the people, 1 
on account of their good ; 1 them are learned and ingeni- it is nc 
pus men. conque 

The chief nee ende the e and Calviniſts are, Saxons 


that the Lutheran have biſhops and ſaperintendants for the — Germa 
| cn of the —_— whereas the Calviniſt clergy are all equal, and ſharing 
ern their c hurches by a p preſbytcry, from whence they are called mates. 

in 


reſbyterians with us. Another they differ in is the corporal Ita 
preſence in the ſacrament of the s ſupper. The Latherans hold and Ne 
nſubſtantiation, viz. that, in taking the elements, the body and at othe 
of Chriſt are conſubſtantiated and taken with them, not tranſub- at 1 
e into the body and blood of our Saviour; whereas the Calvi- Weed 
nNiſts gftcem this ' ſacrament only a commemoration of our Saviour's he had 
death. Laftly the Lutherans look upon à man as i free agent, that for libe: 
can good or evil; whereas the Calviniſts maintain, that kingdo1 
Hoy action of a man's life is decreed, and that he T7 no freedom of — K 
* e, hay 
— e and bifhoprics.] The only archbiſhopric in Sweden, or Luthera 
Ja any Lytheran country, as has been obſerved already, is that of Up- nation, 
Aal. {The biſhoprics are thoſe of Gottenburg, F Linkopping, I 
Abo, Wei, Sire gnes, and Scar. 3 
Univerfities.] Their univerſities are, Upſel, | Landen, and Abo; WW in his g. 
which are not much frequented by people of diſtindtion. In 16 


Since the late introduction of arts and ſciences into Sweden, and with the 

' #he 3 of a royal academy. at Stockholm, the Swedes have Lig be 

ers _ literary pieces of conſiderable merit; and there ſeems he dard 

ſpirit of encouragement exerted by their gentry, when ap- 592. 

Pas 1s made to them for undertakings really uſeful; the coun- iginm 

enance ſhewn to Haſelquiſt, to enable hikes ko travel to Afia, and to Lins of 

roſeſſor Kalm, 10 travel about North America, have been publiſhed; 5 

wherein 3 the 188 > Chinn 5 LE obſerva to — 

. country. . The voyage of Oſpeek to ME 
F yorthy a ee, G * 
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REVOLUTIONS any MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


HE Goths, the antient inhabitants of this country, have had 
the reputation of ſubduing all the Southern nations in Europe, 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that this nation ingly could effe& thoſe mighty 
conqueſts ; they were, no doubt, join the Normans, Danes, 
Saxons, Vandals, and other people; and by many adventurers in 
Germany, and other countries through which they paſſed, in hopes of 
ſharing the plunder of the world with them, and poſſeſſing warmer cli- 
mates. e ; 
- It appears that the countries of Scandinavia, (Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway) were ſometimes under the dominion of one Prince, and 
at other times had each of them their reſpective Sovereigns. In the 
act. 23, Sweden 8 to Denmark, Guſtavus Erickſon, a 
wediſh nobleman, afſembled the miners of Dalecarlia, with whom 
he had lived under ground for ſome time, and joining other advocates 
for liberty, raiſed ſuch a force, that he' expelled the Danes out of this 
kingdom; in gratitude for which ſervice, the Swedes firſt elected him 
their King, and afterwards made the crown hereditary in his family. 
He, having thrown off the Daniſh yoke, favoured the introduction of 
Latheraniſea into Sweden, and finally ſettled it as the religion of the 
nation. | | : 
In 1559, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Erick, who introduced the 
titles of Karts and Barons into Sweden ; but, being of an inconſtant 


torn'of mind, produced great commotions in the nation, which ended 


in his depofition. | 3 * ee 

In 1868, John, brother to Erick, mounted the throne. He had wars 
with the Ruſſians, who gained ſome advantages over the Swedes, the 
King being chiefly intent upon alteriog the eſtabliſhed religion; which 
he partly accompliſhed; and, after a troubleſome reign, he died in 


1592. . | 
Neimund, the ſon of John, who, five years before, had been elected 
Ling of Poland, came next to the crown of Sweden, holding it with 
that of Poland: but he ſtriving to eſtabliſh Popery, and the diet de- 
caring againſt it, much trouble enſued to both nations, which brought 


on his depoſition by the Swedes, in 1600: and, in 1604, his uncle 
Charles Was choſen King of Sweden. He was unfortunate in his war 


with the Poles z and, after a reign of ſeven years, died; and his ſon 


Guſtavus Adolphus aſcended this throne at 18 years old, anno 1617, . 


the moſt powerful protector of the Proteſtants in Germany. He ſab- 


dued Ingria, - Livonia, and Pomerania, but was killed at the battle of : 


'Lutzen, near Leipfick, in 1633. 


Queen Chriſtina, his daughter, ſacceeded him ; in whoſe reign the | 
* Weſtphalia was concluded (1648) whereby Bremen, Verden, 
ad Pomerania, in Germany, were ceded and confirmed to Sweden. 


- Queen Chriftina'reſigned the throne, changed her religion, and re- 
into a convent at Rome in 1654. a l 


Charles Guſtavus, her nephew, who ſhoceeded her, drove the Danes 


cit of the provinces of Schonen, Smalland, Halland, and Bleking, in 


Charles XI, his ſon; ſucceeding him-in 1660, and being ſucceſsful P 
u ks ers againſt the Danes, the Rates of Se agreed {9 ſurrender | 
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ab their rig t I e - The 

King, and, e bi hi abe Ae 1017 r throne 
„bis ſon, — in 1697, the Poles : Da, ; 


Re and Prufians entered into a. zern. a invaded his 
tritoties in 1700, 26 all fides, anon of . 18 — 7 21 iſh 


d Dutch ſending a e allifance o the 
4 the Conan duke pn compelled = with © arles. After 
which he tranſported 20,000 men hes D * di Peter the 

2 who was beſiegi with n And, the 


Charles de ted Auguſtus 
Dor yo Checks He . depoſed 4 
Arg . 5 Poland, in 1704 Then Babs 6 followed dien is ve into 

aid laid his 79 under is 
0 a he penetrated far into 1 = PP F 1 epoſe the 
„ a Was | erg but, park: of Ph army that was 7 wing 
im with ſupp = being cut.9 y, Abe R „ he Bimſe de- 
5 by 2 e was be egin ; F 99855 wg into Tut 
ere he reſided many J years; not copld the Turks force him go retura 
of Be SIO 


of Poland, wh 
3 Poland Sthvidam 


Home, till they had fixed th e 
had aſſigned him for his re 
t length he returned throng Gorwany « is TR) 15 'Pomerazia, 
wo he was — a kehary allies that begun war 
— and; having defended the town ſeveräl months, when i it was 2 
tenable,. embarked for- Stockholm. . He: after? fk: 
CEE of C F but was prevented by the Bri prop either þ gave. 
frultrate 7 deſign of recovering Bremen and Verd from diſagree 
of of Hanover, or 10 diſa ppoint an invaſion of Britain, which he that net 
.was ſuppoſed to have 2 ned —— the. der er: 3 The Ki 
Ne invaded Norway, and fiege to Frederick * the 0 Kae 
ners of that mY dom, he Ty: in the trenches MOU gat aps — 
piece. 'W 5 went through 20 ml won. 
Frede. ee e e ight tired 5 
conflitation changed} of un arbitary geren. 3 
. — upon the gens of Char nana his youngeſt ment ha 
Queen ; in which — the were: Hel Co, by the army, eres 
hich was commanded by hg Landgrave af He her conſort; * 
but it was upon condition 3 ſopeme r io the wing * 
Roo. eee "Nr —— h the fad kur or 
22 — har 6, $94 300 rebgned.the crown in Wi as of. 
ber couſort che cage of, Hefen wha was elected King in — 9 
F like, condition at fe bad, Þacy; advanced to te * 


throne. * Prince defend. the ki 
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1 the Prioce of Heſſe was advanced co the 
throne of Sweden. were, that he auld renounce Calyinifm, in which 
he was educated, ang. all Savercigo power, and acknowledge he held 
the crown of Le L and declare chat Latheraaiſm was the only 
tne N he ä / arncnn toleration of any 
at 2225 Wative ang taues, and. making Jaws, 
110 be veſted in the ſtates only, well as 2 of waking 
et and war ; that the executive power ſhould be in Fourteen 
ts choſes Þ by : 3 or diet, of whom the Ring Would be 
prelident; but that he ſhould not meddle with the poblie money, or 
diſpoſe of any VINE civil ar Se x without the confent of 


1 2 | 

e like articles the Duke of Holſtein Eutin ſubſeribed and ſworg 
to, when he was declared b to the crown uf Sweden, Their 
Lidga were beer ns hupdred yeam, aud as much refirained and 
limited: as at prefens, Ai ene 
a compliment of their liberties. 

The Swedes likewiſe joined in the laſt war againſt the King af Prof | 
fas for; having, in 1271 ſedt a hody of troops to Stralſund, | xm der 
the command 6 "Hamilton ; tag in vaded the Pruſſian 
d publiſhed a maniſęſo, dated a 13 75 
WN as 1 of the werte 

with e he King 


rar could pot 4 elf rom angking the 
it being now the falbion among the Potentates of 
ua. thehlaw. and then to give the reaſon, - Bat 3 
difgreedble, not only to the peaple,. bat alſo to the King of Sweden, 
that nation ner made — mean. an appearance as they did in the laſt, 
The-King-of Prufia being ſurrounded. with enemies, he could nat ſpare 
to kap an army melde in Western Pomerania, therefore the 
beds, every: — made ſome impreiſion upon his territories. ; but 
a: fo0n. 48: M bed repulſed his enemies in other parts, or they had re- 
tired int winter quarters, he ſept zn army thither, app. 8 * ap» 
proach the Swedes reqreatcd. inte 2 ſo a no 3 
ment ha the whale war; and, 's; mak 
. the Swedes. bhen ie made their 22 | 
ed. Abril 7, e the terms of leaving 
things 2s — ood, * the giasing of the war. 
In, the year Jens an the dolphus Frederic, of Holſtein. | 
92 e 3 
Frederic, born in Ws and 
LOL NE as, Rel of Ts daniels 
ia 3 n 05 
na, born 5 1753. At the time of the late —＋ ab. A Sophia berts 94 
one of his brothers were on their travels in France; and 2 thence 
returned direQly to Sweden, on this important news. From the ac- 
counts we have, the preſent King, being endowed with an amiable 
mind, great good-nature, and many acquired accompliſhments, his 
ladjeck, may reaſonably flatter themſelves with the bleſſings which a na- 
non may hope to enjoy under the government of a good King. 


Preſent fate] As to the preſent conſtitution of their government, it 


W CINE yes a 


* 


confiſts of four eſtates, with a Prince at their head, who had the ſtile 
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The four eſtates are, 1. The E 2. the clergy; 
i 


3: the burgeſſes ; and 4. the peaſants. e nobility and repre. 
ntatives of the gentry, the colonels, lieutenant-colonels, major, 
and captains of every regiment, fit and vote. 


2. The clergy elect one from every rural deanry (confilting each of 


ten pariſhes) which, with the biſhops and ſuperintendants, amounting 
ro t 203, repreſent that body, © 3 
3. The magiſtrates and councils of every corporation ele& the 
burghers to repreſent them, of which 'there are four for Stockholm, 
and two for every other town, amounting to about 18060. 
4. The peaſants .chuſe one of their o-wa number, and not 
—4— to repreſent them, out of every diſtri, amounting to 
ut 2 - 939 Xx - * * 5 
All che generally meet at Stockholm; and, after the ſtate of affain 
has been repreſented to them from the throne, they ſeparate, and fit 
in four ſeveral chambers of houſes, in each whereof the votes of the 
majority coating the reſt ; but every chamber has a negative in the 
n an W. — F * , 5 2 . - 6h 1 $24 . "ET „ | 
| "The jw Foy without whom the King can determine nothing, are re. 
duced, by the laſt act of ſettlement, to fourteen, and are elected in the 
following manner: twenty-four of the nobility, or uppet-houſe, twelve 
of the clergy, and twelve bi , Chooſe chree perſons, on a v 
- cancy, and preſent them to the King, who appoints one of them to 
ſupply the yacancy ; but two of a family cannot be of the ſenate at 
the ſame time, and the peaſants have no vote in the election of a {- 
nator. When the King is abſent or ſick, the executive nw is lod 
in the ſenate ; (and the King has no more than the caſting vote when 
preſent) but they are accaunteble to the diet for their adminiſtration. 
Every one of the ſupemor courts of juſtice ke Fenntey for its pre- 
1 and there are couneile, or boards, eſtabliſhed to manage the 
pub ic revenues. A war-office, commiſffioners-of the admiralty, others 
the mines, for commerce, and every other brauch of buſineſs. 
Law, ſuits concerning the titles of eſtates are but of ſbort contins 
ance, all. ſales and alienations: of lands being regiſtered; as well as 
the incumbrances..on'*thent. People are allo N their own 
cauſes, if they think ſt 3. and, in fo- little: ppetation id the profeſſion 
of the law in Sweden, that no gentieman will andertakt it. Crim! 
nals for ſwall thefts are condemned to labor in the pablic works, for- 
tifications, - buildings, — 1 And, what us peculiar to thi 
country, they have evurts of -honour erected; where, if any gentle · 
man has received an affront, he may have fatisfaQion awarded him. 
No inſtance of the puniſhment of. Popiſh prieſts here by caſtration ba. 
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n. HE dominions of the King of Denmark conſiſting of ſeveral 


detached parts, as Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, the Faro 
ies, Lapland, Norway, Denmark Proper, and ſome territories in 
Germany, they will be treated of in the order here enumerated, the 
latter articles comprehending the chief power with which the crown of 
Denmark is inveſted. un! ; 


EAST GREENLAND 


$ fituate between 76 and 80 degrees of North latitude ; and be- 
tween" the — of 10 and 30 degrees Eaſt from London; is 

an uninhabitable country, producing very few conveniencies to man- 

kind, except its Whale fiſhery, which is chiefly proſecuted in Britiſh 
and Dutch ſhipping. . he on: ae | Cre | 

This country was diſcovered, in 1553, by Sir Hough Willoughby, an 

Engliſhman ; and is ſuppoſed to be a continuation of Old Greenland :/ 
— for ſome time got the name of Spitzbergen, from its rocky 


Curiofities.) The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, among 
the fields of ice, that have been increaſing for ages, is one of the 
teſt curioſities in nature. Theſe fields, or pieces of ice, are more 
an à mile in length frequently, and upwards of an hundred feet in 
thickneſs z and, when they are put in motion by a ſtorm, nothing can 
be more terrible. The Dutch had thirteen ſhips cruſhed to pieces by - 
them in one ſeaſon. 7 . 60 a 
There are ſeveral kinds of whales in Greenland, ſome white, and 
others black. One of the black ſort, the grand bay whales, is in moſt 
eſteem on account of his bulk, and the great quantity of fat, or 


853 rss F787 FED 8 


o blubber, he affords, which turns to oil. His tongue is about eighteen 
nle⸗ ſeet long, incloſed in long pieces of what we whale- bone, which 


we covered with a kind of hair like horſe-hair; and on each fide 
of his tongue are two hundred and fif pieces of this whale- bone. As 
o the bones of his body, they are as hard as an ox's bone, and of no 
iſe, There are no teeth in his month, and he is uſually between ſixty 
ad eighty feet long, very thick about the head, but grows leſs from 
thence to the tail. 491 | | th "TAP: 
When. the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediately given, 
Fall, Fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip-to his boat, fix or 
"zht men being appointed to a boat, and four or five boats uſually 
ng to one ſhip. „ | | 
. come near the whale, the harponeer ſtrikes him with 
IK. bis harpoon (a barbed dart) and the monſter finding himſelf wounded, 
lim, if they did not give him line fallenoughy3” and, to prevent the 
#5 6 os . 8 . 5 


* 
„ 
— * 


uns ſwiftly down into the deep, and would: gap che boat along with + 


paieces, and, by boiling the blubber, extract the oil, if they have any 
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wood of the boat taking fire, by the violent rubbing of the rope on the MI nation 
fide of it, one man wets it conſtantly with a mop ; and, to prevent 
the danger which might happen by the = entangling, another man 
ſtands ready with an ax to cut the rope. ter the whale has run ſome 
hundred fathom deep, he is forced td come op for air, when he make; 
ſach a terrible noiſe with his Tpouting, that ſome have compared it to 
the * of cannon. As ſoon as he appears on the ſurface of the 
water, ſome of the harponeers fix another harpoon, or barbed dart, in 
him, whereupon be plunges again into the deep; and, when he come: 
vp a ſecond time, they pierce him with ſpears in the vital parts, till he 
ſpouts up ſtreams, of blood inſtead of water; beating the waves with hit 
tail and fins, till the. ſea. is all in a fbam, the boats continuing to fol- 
him ſome leagues, till he has leſt his. rengeh-;- and when, be in 
ying, he turns himſelf upon his back, and is draw to ſkore, or to 
the ip, if they be at a diſtance from land, when they cut him in 


conveniences an ſhore; otherwiſe. they barrel up the pieces, and bring 
them home; but nothing ran ſmell ſtronger than theſe ſhips do. E 
fn is computed: to'yield hetween ſixty and! = hundred barrels of 
of thervalue of 41. or 41. a barrel. Though the Danes claim thiz 
country of Eaſt where theſe. whales are taken; the Dutch 
bapve in aimanner monopolised this fiſher x. | 

In this place, it may not be * to take notice of the mirace- 
lous eſchpe of eightEngliſhmen; that remained here all the winter, in 


8 1630. 1 841 ˖ . 
the concluſion of the ſeaſon for fiſbing, theſe men were ſent 
by the captain, to kill rein-deer for the ſhip's company, and ordered 
to meet him at Bell Sound, on the Weſt coaſt of Gr id, with their 
veniſon. Accordingly, having killed about 15 rein · deer, they brought 
them in their boat to the * 2 ; but, to their ſurprize, the 
hip was gone, and they had neither cloaths, houſe, or firing, to de- 
fend them again the approaching winter, and were to expect a night 
- of many months ; nor had they bread or rien of 2 kind, but 
the game they killed. However, with materials of the booths | 
where the oil was made, they built a houſe; and covered it with another, heyy 
io keep out the piercing cold they were to expect; provided fewel to i rather 
keep a conſtant fire in the middle of it, and: happened to find whale birch 
oil enough t furniſh them with lamps during the dark ſeaſon ; and Wh * ih. 3 
thus; with- the veniſon they killed, and the fritters, or offal of tbe ud Þ 
whales, after-the oil was prefled out, they laid up proviſion enough to N 
ſerve them the winter. The froſt preſerved their meat from putrefac- The 
ton z they had no occaſion for ſalt, the want of which preſerved them. Wl , 8 
They had a ſpring of water-ncar their houſe, which kept open till Ja- 
puary, but then was entirely frozen. up, and they had no other drink 
but melted ſnow afterwards. However, they all lived till the ſhipping 
returned in May following, and were brought ſafe to England, haviig 
received no manner of burt. | | | Tel 
The Dutch hearing of this, and reaping ſuch vaſt advantages by the 
whale fiſhery, ſent a colony thither, provided with all manner of 9e 
_ ceffaries; but every one of them died of the ſcurvy-before the ſhipping 
returned the following year: however, the Dutch repeated the expe 
riment, and ſent a \colony-to Greenland the ſucceeding year; 


| theſe men alſo. pi e e bee manner. From which — 
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nation has atten 22258 ents there; I evident, 
- that-theſs to colowics' were kill their (alt pro 22 from the 
| loft behind; an&asv meat will keep in tin climate wick 
ne out ſalt, if a colony ſent thither ſhould kill drer and other game 
ol © ſubſiſr them during the winter, there is no doubt but chey 

to might live there unhert as the eight Engliſhmen did: but is not wor 
nation but the-Dutch, who-have, in ſome degree; mo- 


he the wide of | , . 
„to make the experiment again. 


in nopolized as 
WEST GREENLAND. 
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: 
= 
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78. conptry, lies betpeen the Intitades 6o-and:75- 


Tu 18 c a degrees North, 
and be S — o degree and 50 pra” it 
iu ig general very | barren, ſcare: ueing any trees: or herbage, 
1 — accounts it is thought there are — 000 inhabitanta 
the ang part of theſe rove from place to place for hunting or fiſhing, 
in whi 


hot: in the winter, which is extremely cold; they live in well 
Waere hats upon the ſtock they collect in ſummer. ER 

Theſe people which are very rude, are, in their aſpect, manners, 
and dreſs ſo like the Eſquimayx Indians in the Northern parts of Ame- 
rica, that it may be thought the two people are allied to one another. 
The. Danes have lately ſent ſome miſſionaries to eonvert them to Chriſ- 
tianity, and to lead a ſettled life ; but the good efforts of theſe paſtors 


found in the country, nor any produce ſufficient to tempt ſtrangers ta 
3 they have à very valuable tiſhery on the 


* 


1 State between the latitudes of 6g and 663 degrees Norths, and 
| between the lougicudes of 12 and — degrees Weſt; is about 180 
n . 8 miles Eaſt and Weſt: the land 
1 rather harren, ſcarce any thing thriving there beſides juniper ſhrubs, 
birch, and willow); the bread uſed here 2 made of — 2 ground 


md, 


£ 
. 


ez; bat 5th, with their roots and hecbs, are their greateſ 


ormerly more numerous, before the. ſmall-pox and other 


neſt, induſtrious, and hardy people; amuſing themſelves in ſing- 
ing, Playing at. and other innocent at nts; they er 
ery; little from the Danes and Norwegians, from whom tis probable 
Were deſcended ; their anceftors might perhaps have fo bt an 
-ta. be 2 from. the tyranny. of the former -Daniſh 

| llowed them. IRAN 


| : CO ies Skalholt, ſituate 7 
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ch they are very expert, during their ſummer months, which are 


bare not yrt produced any confiderable change. There · are nb towus 


OE SS TEFIIYTD Tirily 2; 


10 4 * J and the fleſh eaten, befide mutton, is of bears, wolves, 


_ The, inhabitants, are eſtimated at about, 80,009, but it is imagined 
were 
. 1 Del the iſlanders: they are Chriſtians, and 


ſee, and the reſidence of the Panifilgavernor, or deputy- 
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256 D E N M A R K. 
They export dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, train oil; cozy 
Ba x cloth, ſtockings, foxes furrs, feathers, and a few 3 
and receive timber, fiſhing tackle, bread, horſe-ſhoes, linen, ſalt, and 


9 | "7 3 
Tbe inhabitants live under the Daniſh protection, and produce a 
revenue to the King of about 30,000 crowns a year. 

The moſt remarkable thing in this iſland is the mountain and vol. 


TAI FARO ISLES. 


HESE are about 24 in number, lie in a cluſter within the limit 
A of a"degree in latitude and longitude, about 64 degrees North 
and degrees Weſt ; they are, in ſoil and vegetation, not much un- 
like Iceland; have between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants, but are of 
very little ſervice to Denmark. bs ues, 


ee e A. I. ob Ws» 


#F\HIS country lies between the latitudes of about 67 and 72 de- 

: grees North, and between the longitudes of 15 and 41 degree 
Eaſt ;. but about half of theſe limits is ſea, the country on the Northen 
Bong broken into a multitude of iſlands and great inlets of the 


It is bounded on the North, Eaſt, and Weſt, by the Northern ocean; 
and-on the South by Ruflia, Sweden, and Norway. IR | 
The Eaſtern part belongs to Ruſſia, the White {ea wathing the ſhores 
of this part on the South and Eaſt. * 2 
The Southern part, by much the largeſt and beſt, belongs to Swe - 
den; and is encompaſſed on the Weſt, North, and Eaſt fides, by 3 


ran mrs e = = A bet 
Northern s, joining to ay on the ong to 
Denmark, and ll ret de in * * of Warhuys. 

The face of this extenſive country is very irregular, cookfiin chiefly 
of mountains covered with woods, interſected by innamerable lakes 
and rivers; but, having ſome parts pleaſant and fruitful during their 
ſhort ſummer, the inhabitants conceive Lapland the moſt delightful 

lace on the earth. They have a conſtant ap of the ſun for 

e months in ſummer ; and; during the winter ſeaſon, what with 
the long twilight, the Aurora Borealis, the brightneſs of the heavens, 
and the whiteneſs of the ſnow, they have ent light to do-buſinels 
for ſeveral hours each day. — 2 | 2 54 a 
The animals of this country are, in general, common to the lands 
lying near the Arctic polar cirele; ſuch as foxes, hares, martens, &c- 
their ſurrs are in much eſteem, and make the moſt valuable part of jþ* 
trade with the Laplanders ; but the moſt valuable animal is the rein- 
deer, a creature reſembling a ſtag, having ſuch horns, and about the 
ſame ſize. This animal ſeems to be formed by nature for the ſervice 
of the human race confined to theſe regions; for their fleſh is good; 
whether freſh'or 2 they farniſh milk and cheeſe; their ſkins ſerve 


for cloathing and . beir tendons ſupply them with thread and 
 cordage, and the e eber n3th food, a ſana} quantity 
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which ſuffices ; in the ſummer it is leaves and graſs, and, in the winter, 
is chiefly moſs, which grows in great quantities in tþ e climates n 

te ground, and which the rein- deer will come at by ſcraping away. 

with their feet the ſnow that covers it. Tbe rein -d. er ſerves alſo to 
draw the Laplander and his goods from place to place, The traveller 

and what he takes with him are put into a kind of ſedge, ſhaped like 

a little boat, in Which he is covered up warm to the middle, his body 

and arms being left at liberty; he holds the reins in one hand, and a 
ſhort ſtaff in the other, to keep the carriage clear of the ſtumps of trees, 

or other obſtructions: the animal, with very ſimple harneſs, is fixed 

to the ſledge, which he draws with prodigious ſwiftneſs over the ice 
and ſnow, running at the rate of near 20 miles an hour. Theſe uſeful 
animals conſtitute” the principal riches of the Laplander, his wealth 
being eſtimated by the number of rein-deer he poſſeſſe. 
© The human ſpecies of theſe cold and ſtefile climates ſeem very dif- 
ferent from thoſe to the Southward of them: the ople, who are, ſup» 
poſed about 60,000, are ill-ſhaped, with large heads, and ſhort, ſcarcely 
exceeding in ſtature five feet; and their intellects very inconfiderable ; 
they are, in religion, ſomewhat chriſtianized, but retain a multitude 

of Pagan oddities ; which have induced ſome more Southern Europeans, 
doubtleſs as ignorant as Laplanders, to ſuſpect that ſome of theſe peo- 
ple were indued with a kind of magical power, which by their will 
they could exert in favour of others, and produce them ſuch benefits as 
they wiſhed for: theſe fooleries have long been exploded by the judi- 
cious; and were, perhaps, never believed by men of good fenſe; who 
had ſpeculated on the properties of matter, n n 
The fairs held in Finland and Norway are frequented by the Lap- 
land families, who travel together in large companies, called a cara ran 
they take with them dried kins, and cheeſe from rein · deer, furrs, 
= a few other things - peculiar to their country; and return with 
coin, woollen and linen cloth, flour, hardware, and ſpirituous liquors; 
of the laſt they are ſo fond, that it enters into, moſt of their dealings; 
even about their marriages, there are no addreſſes to be made to the ſe- 
male, $657" the — as De. RO ſuitor at different times, as 
many. bottles of brandy as the parent thi ual to the impoctance 

Os OG EMS s> 2m: 1. 


NORWAY 


Is country lies between the latitudes of 58 and 68 degrees 
1 North, about 600 miles; and between the longitudes of 5. and 
1 degrees Eaſt, but, on a mean, cannot be reckoned at above 130 
miles in breadth; 0 2 e 
Bounded on the North and Weſt by the Northern ocean ; on the 
South by the Scaggerac, ot entrance imo the Baltic ſea; and on the 
Laſt by a chain of mountains, in genetal called the Dofrine, parting 
i from Sweden; but have different names in different parts of the | 
country. 2 De . r 


-, Within the above, mentioned bg of lade there aro 
b eral. elimates (ſec art. 119, p. 40.) and conſequently; different 
ngths of days; but the degrees. of hegt aud olg are temperad by 
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258 DENMARK. 
and neighbonrhood of the rocks and ſeas. The ſummer, in general, 72 
is ſhort, bat the vegetation is ſo quick, that ſeed-time and harveſt are 
within the limits of between two and three months. The winter, in 
eneral, is very cold, and in the Northern parts exceſſive: the ports of 
8 and a few others, are generally open the Whole winter, while 
- Others are quite ſhut up by the troſt. dt daring e e e e 
Tube face of this country, in general, is very difagreeable l 
ers; it is reckoned one of the moſt mountainous places in the world ; 
ſome of them are thought to be as high as any in Europe, and ſo im- 
practicable to paſs over, that travellers, tis ſaid, are forced to go up- 
1 wards of fifty miles round about to come to the oppoſite ſides : be- 
| tween theſe mountain are many lakes of freſh water, abundantly, ftored 
with fiſt and fowl; and a multitude of rivers, or rather torrents, fall- 
ing precipitately from the mountains; and, as they have but a ſhort 
- courſe't6 run to the ſea, ſcarce any of them are navigable more than a 
few miles above their mouths ; however, theſe rivers are f great uſe 
for floating down the timber of various kinds with which the moun- 
tains ſo plentifully abound, as well as for working the many faw-mills 
by which their large timber is ſquared, or cut into planks whereby 
the expence is leſſened in the conſtruction and repairs of the very great 
number of bridges neceſſary in this country to preſerve the commu- 
nication between places. fg Ld | (40h 
Faß. ] Norway abounds in variety of metals and ſtones ; there 
aie mines of lead, iron, and copper, filver, and ſome gold; marbles, Nort] 
granite, cryſtals, loadſtones, and ſome of the richer. gems, are ob- 
© tained by the induſtry of its inhabitants. Some of the gold found in Midd 
Norway has been coined. into ducats.. 4 | 
Animals.) This country produces the rein- deer, elks, neat cattle, 
ſheep, bears, wolves, foxes, hares, lynxes, beavers, gluttons, and many Southe 
others. The lynx is a creature of the cat-kind, ieh than a wolf, but 
- a great deſtroyer of ſheep, and has a beautiful ſkin ; the glutton, 
about the ſize of a turn: ſpit dog, of an exceeding voracious appetite, 
and has a very valoable' Hin The. Birds are various, as well of the . 
air as of the water; various eagles, and hawks, and fowl fir for cat-El Pro 
ing. The fiſhes in their ſea are in vaſt plenty, from the whale to theſk ——— 
*herring ; the latter of which are greedily devoured by every ſpecies of Jatlany, 
the whale, as alſo by almoſt every other fiſh. As to the ſtories told by tinent 
ſome, concerning the ſea-monſlers, particularly the kraken, or corven, 
ſaid to cover a {pace of a mile and a half in circuit, the moſt judiciouſ- by A 
e 


A ty 


le hold theſe accounts as fabulous; but ſea-ſuakes, of about 200 
_ Yards long, have been ſeen by ſeveral perſons. | 
ui,] Here are many extraordinary caverns under the moutYrg..., 
| tai: ; Oe of them, called Dollteen,/is ſaid to deſcend; by a flight of nf n 
- tural Reps, ſo far, that perſons have ſaid they have deſcended ſo far as So. 
hear the ſea daſhipg over their heads: but the moſt remarkable curioſ the; * 
or wonderful phznomenon, is the Maelſtrom, about which ſo much h 488 
Deen ſaid and written... The moſt rational account ſeems to be wt 


Captains Charles Douglas, F. R. S. was told, by one of the moſt int 
. © gene pers he 124 520 A9 10 Lapland; which is 9 85 at hig 
naten ien pee {mooth and aſs to paſs yer, but, in proporti 
re byebborficcd, gathers ſtrengeh, it becomes excec 
d 8 by e extreme agitation aud whirl 
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. I preſupe, muſt, be owing to the uheveneſs of * bottom, over 
al, "which" a go og: vaſt rapidity, being 12 in a narrow 
are paſſage ; for this Norwegian told me, that, 45 very low water, ſharp- 
in rocks,-reachi n above the ſurface of the water, have been 
of between the iſlands of Lofoet: no wonder then, that ſuch veſſels 


ile way have: been turned upſide-down, as may have been drawn by the 
2 tide, in its moſt rapid ſtate, into this gulph.“ N 

gn- Pop.] The people of Norway are, in general, comely ; the men 

f getz. -robuſ, e and induftrious, the women handſome and affa- 

ere the inhabitants now enjoy the fruits of their labour ; and, 

up- in their manners, are not much unlike the people in many arts of 

England. They are of the Lutheran religion, and have their hithope. 

"Ev man almoſt is an artizan, makes and mends his wearing g- 

8 all kinds, and moſt of the work concerned in the fabric of his 

and implements of huſbandry : thoſe who can afford luxuries 

2 Lo zeneral, yery temperate, and live to great ages; the poorer ſort 
the poor: of all countries do, make ſhift with what they can 

9 that Norway can furniſh F4,000 ſeamen, and 30,000 1 


Gato} — produce an anhual revenue to his Daniſh Majeſty of 
200,0001. ſterling. 
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m_— Divihons. + ab, | Chief ten. 
Fiolicia, rides ; Kiel, E. lon. 10; N. It. 54. 
ol Peuat n. c. 2 2, ſubject to the Duke of 
© Denmark, hell olſtein Gotto 
ukes of Hol- _ +. |Meldorp, ſubj. to Jenmark. 
: ein, and the Im- pin — — IHamburgh, E. ton. 9-40; ' 
=. 2 cities . of Storma— e N. lat. 54, Imperial; and 
1 amburgh ande. 1 lucſtat and itena, ſub- 
„Labec, alreadyl_... I je&:to Denmark. : 
„ mentioned in the Wagria re rp ge E. lon, 1 10-353 N. 


3 . circle of. f * h ee r! .. ayers, voor pre 
Saxony. lod e b de eſlow n, | 
. . — 85 1. os | to the D. of Holſtein Ploen. 
2 Ts weg vhatia, W. Oldenburg, * 3 jon. 2. 3a, N. 
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Taler and rivers, | There are ſome lakes in Zealand and Jutland ; 
but ſcarce one navigable river there, till we come to Sleſwie, or South 
'Furland, where we meet with the Eyder and the Tron: theſe run 3 
ſhort" courſe” from Eaft to Weſt, and, uniting their waters, fall into 
the German ſea below 0 2 5 The river Trave riſes in the duchy 
of Holſtein, and, running falls into the Baltic below Lubec. 


Sea.] The ſeas bor on the Daniſſi territories are, the Ger- 
man ocean, the Baltic, the Scaggerac ſea, the Sound, which divides 

aland from Schonen, the Great Belt, which divides Zealand from 

uneb, and the Leſſer Belt, which divides Funen from the continent 
f Jutland. At Elſenore, which lies upon the ſtreight called the Sound, 
being about four miles broad, the Danes AED toll of all merchant- 
Hips that paſs to and from the Baltic. 


Air.] As Denmark Pro is a flat country, aboun lin in bogs and 
* 1 r e by the ſea ; they are Extreme! RE to fogs 


* 
1 
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Soil and produce}. Zealand, the chief of 10 illands, ad the ſeat 
of the government, is a, barren ſoil. ' No wheat will grow 1 and 
they have but little good paſture 3 great 8 It is a foreſt, and re- 
ſerved for the-King's 8 Funen, the next largeſt iſland, has barely 

' tori ſufficient for the inhabitants. The i iſland Laland is a fruitfal 
Dil, and ſupplies i n with wheat; The iſlands of Landlandy 

Falter, and Mona, are. intifferently frui al, — 

The continent of Jutland has corn ſufficient for the natives, and 
| abounds in horſes and nest cattle, which are purehaſad by the Dutch, 
and grow to a e ions ſize in their fat paſtures. Sleſwie, or Sauth 
luatland, and Holftery, 8 in corn, cattle, and rich paſtures; but 
rmar and. Ditmarſh, 1 tying near the. out; 1 the Elbe, are ſubjeR 

to inundations. , ©. 
O47 The dane as, in Sweden: but they hate « yood bred of 
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chiefly: thoſe of hardware, unleſs the dried ftock-fiſh of Norway may 
be reckoned/among their manufactures. The territories of Denmark 
are extremely well fituated, on the German and Baltic ſeas, for foreign 
waffe 3 but the two imperial cities of Hamburgh and Lybec ſeem to 
have-monopolieed moſt of the foreign trade on this fide. The Daues, 
indeed, have ſome trade with Guinea, where they have a fort called 
Chriſtiandurg':. and their iſland of St. Thomas in the Weſt Indies, 

hich, being a free port, and noted for ſmuggling, furniſhes them with 
— trade. They have a trade alſo to the Eaſt Indies, where 
gey have a. conſiderable ſettlement on the Coromandel coaft, called 


trade from Hamburgh to their town of Altena, which lies within 


Preſent confiitution.] Before the year 1660, the legiſlative power was 


lodged in the fates, and the executive power in the ſenate z- of Which 


was general of the ſea and land forces ; bat he could neicher raiſe. 
n or money, or WON eee without the concurrence.of - 


5 King was no more than preſident. In time of war, indeed“ 
ze 


ſtates ; but the King 


three lions-paſſant-guardant, azure, crowned, languid, and frm 


s aA ax, nt, for Norway. l Gules; a Paſchal lamb, Kees 't; 
ſpporiog = fag of the ſame; marked with à croſs gules, r Tate 
— 5 TWO i 


ich crowned 2 for Iceland. Over theſe a cr6ſs argent, on the 
center: of which are placed the arms of Ditmarſh, viz.” Gules, à ca- 


middle with a little eſcuteheon; the whole a nt, for Holſtein. Gules, 
Mah a collar of the order of the Elephant. 


Elephant'and that of Danbrug: 


alen, when they are at home ; but they are frequently Tet out to 

Fersen, and the Sovereign receives a ſabfidy for them, almoſt 
* to } ” I 77 £55 44 | 11 © 5 a * buds - 
hs prefine-King of Deomark, ſeeing the impoitance of x nia/is 
dif) to be accounted, as one of the maritime powers, 


lien at preſent conſiſts of 30 ſhips of the line. 


amount" to 600,000 1. per -annuth ; but then the army is little or no 
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F , \MdbafaFurer and trafic.] The manufaQures+of theſe, countries are 
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ranquebar. The Danes have long been endeavouring to draw the 


a mile of it; but this project has not yet had the deſired ſucceſ, 


:nmark is now as abſolute as the King o 
FW | & 4 OATS STE T Tv M 14 +1 
fed. The ſtile of this Prince is, King of Denmark and Norway! 
the-Goths and Vandals, Duke of Sleſwic, Holſtein, Stormar, and | 
Ditmarſh, and Earl of Oldenburgh-and Delmonhurſ r. 


D The arme ef Denmark are, Or, ſemtee of hears, ee 1 
Nomark, Gules, a' lion , rampant, Or, crowned and armed. in big 8 


valier armed argent. Gules, a nettle leaf open, and charged in the 
acroſs. pattefitchee t, for- Oldenburgh. The ſhield ſurrouudled 

g & 2:50 A SUE ITE 7 
n Toe two orders of | knighthood bere are that of ig 


Forces} His land forces are computed to amount to 40,000 ig. 
Denmark and Norway, which are maintained by the peaſants, 87 3 


Which be is very conveniently ſituated, and is augmemting his navy, - 
and ſpecies" of taxts.] The revenues. of. the crown es may 
expence” to the King; they rather increaſe the revenue when they arg; 
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—— each by the officers of the wor who bs cal foreipners. we 
* | If they lay up any money, place it 


-- "ous; which is. not a number proportional x to the extent of 


| proportion to the. fize of the ve 


x =p , 

a 3 
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of the crown lands; u poll · tax, duties on paper and law proceedings; 


à tax on ſtock and perſonal eſtates ; on marriages ; on tradeſmen in 
proportion to the gams they make; are the principal ſpecies of 'taxes ; 


and the king may impoſe as many more 81 8 he fees fit, 
The toll 2 by ſhipping 3 in Adv Sound. na! in 


n. of ES ec 
t:65,000. .crowns per annum. 
Fuser in Norway} The revenue of Norway: atifha by abs tenths 


Av of timber, tar, fiſh, and oil, and from their mines: Helides which, 


they pay an exciſe, and other taxes as in arp | 
Little cab in Denmark.) The nation is perpetually” drained 0. 


and, 
out in foreign banks, *as their own 
Aire do, when they get any thing conſiderable. he balance of 
trale alſo, being againſt them, carries off a great deal. It js computed 


© "there; is not a hun th ae r e bee | 
* England. 8 


Perſons of the Dai. ] The Danes are -uſvally Hiokg- bodied 


= men, with good complexions, and fair hair, red or ae whic neither 
mies or women endeavour to conceal, but take great palfls to curl. 


His Daniſn Majeſty's ſubjects are reckoned at leſs than iy, three mil. 
domi- 


mins; but it muſt de obſerved that vaſt tracts are uncultivated, 


. 3 not inhabited : beſides, murriages are not, er 
of 


= 

e 

* 9 

. 2 » n 
4 * 


Eos SE: 255 their anceſtors remaining; 


8 — — indeed, are à brave, hat 


. = : % ſwan-bunting, for the 90h s amaſement, by which great qunnti 


Es chriogty of ſeeing 


ſoon/-as in ſome other oountries, the fruit 
women rendering ſuch early connexions unnedeſſar y. 
e Serien:] As ta their habits, che) uſually imitate the 


| x | Preveh. Orels, bat in winter wrap themſelves up in furrs er wool, 


ke their neighbours. Not many of them are happy * in à bright 


Zienius, nor. in invention or, imitatibn 3 neither are . N 
Bon excellent mechanigs. Their vices too ure the ſume as br nei 


oa intemperance' and drunkenneſs;/\ Phe common people are 5 
poor ſpirited wretches, nothing of the 8 enterprizing 


to cheating and-tricking, 
On by we The Nor- 


lo, Mu Have much more 
hom =: are ern hardly 


and extremely jealous of being im 


and v our chan the Danes, 
afed, fin ce te bave been a province of Denmar 


= ern oftties.] The. chief :curiobtige Av” ſome df the cotiterſts of the 
Wo + 


ulzum of Copenhagen, conlitting of many pieces of anti- 


- - quity Fl curious. mechaniſm ; Indian Na des. medals, &c. 
EE io o 


'muſzums: To theſe may be d the aftronomical round 
tower at Copenh hagen, fo contrived that a coach may be drawn by 
es _ up- to. the top... Alſo the antient inſcriptions apon ſome rocks, 


the old Runic charaders, imagined to be hiſtorical- The 2 
t 


bk fine down feathers 85670 the vember gs young ſwans killed ; 
and the fine flion 50 C and court round Copenhagen in 
Winter, upon the N 9 55 in e edges, accompanied 
-- by ketiſe-droms and nets * in reckoned a pleaſing fight, well worth 


wagy- 8 ol the g inn k Dutch, "Ns fame 
4 * ores; N 
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tenor, Yor fador, om er i himmelin ; helligt vorde dit naffn ; tilkomme 
dit rige; verde din villie pan 22 Jom i himmelin; gif 0s i dag wort 
275 brad ;, og forlad os wor Ayla fom vi forlade wore ſeyldener ; og leed os 
TA hf men frali os fra ont; thi reget er - * og traft ogherghhedi 
Amen. | 
| pg 1 The * of Demag f is the 2 which does not 
— 2 any refpe& from that of Sweden, already defcribed. Nor do 
they tolerate any other denomination of Chriſlians. 
Biſhopries.) The biſhoprics are Copenhagen, e Albo 
pen, Hi „and Sſeſwie; heſides which, there are ſeverkl ſuper: 
tendants, which differ little from biſhops. 
'* Univerfities.] iverſities are thoſe of Co penhay and kiel. 
3 — Bangs Hke hd Si nations, begin to ex ee the advantages 
awifing from the encouragement of arts and feiences; and, for foras 


travel, and bring home the improvements of other nations ; and 


ed | perinit their youvg genty'r to ſerve, for ſome. time, in the navies - 


er Wo bis IE tghſh and others. The travels of Norden into Eg t, and 


forme. Lilies places of the E Eaft, have furniſhed the curious with better 


fl. drawings and accounts of fome antiquities than they were poſſeſſed 
4 of before his time. His s preſent Daniſh Majeſty viſited England and 
d, France,. chat he 1 N bimſelf” fee the improvements, and manners 
al; of other ka a d he has, fitice wk return to D greatly 
of Howe His ſubjects in many particulars. 4 


ED earns 2 ul iomgegty 


ALLYES, fl wv a + grows 

"The old bank lar of Hamburgh — | — — 0 , 6 

. of Lubec — 5 — — 
The four mark piece of Pep — 4 
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"REVOLUTIONS a AS AM irt TITS | 


H R firſt inhabitants of Scandinavia (comprehending Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweded) deſcended from the Scythians, who. bad 
pu fixed habitations : when they firſt ſettled in towns is uncertain. 
The-+Cimbri,. a German nation, next poſſeſſed themſelves of Jutland, 
which From | thence obtained the hame — the Cimbrian Cherſoneſe. 
The Teutones, another tribe of Germans, reduced Zealand, Funen, 
aud the reſt uf the Daniſh iſtands. The Jutes and Angles ſucceeded 
the) Cimbri in the Cherſoneſe, and from the Jutes the peninſula ob- 
raned the name of Jutland. And in the fourth cantmy we find the 
inhabitants of theſe countries, und the North - Weſt of Germany, 
called Suxons, a people very terrible to the Roman provinces of Gaal 
ant Britain They Invaded and plundered the ſex coaſts, and obliged - 
the Rommbs to Ration their forces on theſe roaſts, Which were com- 
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the rug wa Teutonic; the Pater-noſter whereof is of the following | 


bo . tho Kings have employed ſeveral of their ingenious men 
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od DENMARK | 
were not able to fix themſelves in Britain until the decline of the 
Roman 8 when Vortigern, 8 of South- Britain, invited 
them over about the year 450, 85 defend his country againſt the Scots. 
After they had repulſed thoſe Northern invaders; they quarelled with 


the Britons who called them i in, and at length made emſelves entire : 


aſters of South-Britain. - 

Saxony, of which Denmark was then deemed à part, was at that 
eime divided among abundance- of petty Sovereigns and States, 
which were all united under Series their firſt King, about the year 


Ne Danes ad Marmens, or. Norwegians, invaded and harraſſed the 


. *coaſts of Gaul and Britain in the eighth century, and continued 


their incurſions until the year 1012. hen Swain, ag of Denmark, 
made an entire conqueſt of Eng jand, and left it to his ſon Canute, 
who was King of England, * Norway, and Sweden, anno 


1920. 
| gn Danes and Normans alſa invaded France, entered the hw 


Seyne and Loire in their boats, burnt and plundered the country, to the 
ates of Paris, 5 77 the ſame time they reduced England; and the 
French were, at len vgth obliged to yield up No 12K aud fate t 
Rollo the Norman Ser to preſerve the re of th kingdom. 

The, ki POS bon Denmark, Sweden, and N were after this 
' governed. 15 le Sovereigns ; but Denmark and ae became 
ted ain by the e of {avs King of Norway, with Mar- 
55 dau ghter and RARE of Waldemar Vis of Denmark, anno 


kene II, Queen of Denmark and Norway, ſubdued Sweden 

yt the year” 1 399.3 and mak was aeg to Denmark till 

bear Erickſon reſcued his country from their dominion, anno 

Ohriſtian II. Was chen epoh the throne of Denmark, and had 

55 h üpon n bimſelf the contempt and hatred of the Danes as well as 

he Swe: es, on account of his Tuffering himſelf to be governed by his 

| 4 N and an "old Dütch woman Pubs other, a 48 55 at length 

poſed, his uncle Frederic, Duke of Holſtein, being e and ad- 
Sie 10 the throne of Denmark in his t 

Chriſtian TH, wo fucceeded Frederic, anno 1 33» was a great pro- 

moter of the reformation, in whith be char oppoſed' by the biſhops, he 


wy on. the Hag; and reyenyes of the « h, and added them to his 


In the reign of Frederic WL; his fon, the AAA Den- 
mark, and beſſeged the capital city of Copenhagen: whereupon the 
Danes were — 938 to thoſe fins provinces of Schonen, Bleking, 
2 Halland o Sweden; but, how:unſucceſsful ſoever Frederic was in 

ie wars, he ſubdued his own n and rendered himſelf an ab- 

ate Monarchy wt 2-1 10 
L 452 cominons,- it ſeems, [were .-extremely diſcontented./with the 
as and "other oppreſſons of the nobility and gentry, which they 
2 ſuffered aro bo long war with Sweden, and concluded that aheur 

dition gouſd Bot be worſe under the government of- a fingle per 
fon, than under ſuch à ' yariety of tyrants, - Phe clergy.were no 's 
alperated than the commons, whom. the nobih ey bad deprived af 

ſhare oi the adminiftrarion (thopgh- they conſtituted one cham- 
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ET DENMARK 26g 
that they had the profits of the lands, of which themſelves were but 
the occupiers and farmers, and therefore it was but reaſonable they 
ſhould: bear, a ſhare in the public taxes for the ſupport. of the go- 
1 'yernment ; the nobility replied, They had always been exempted from 
> * taxes, and looked upon their tenants to he their vaſſals and ſlaves; 
, which was ſo:reſented by the commons, that they withdrew from the 
t aſſembly, and, uniting with the clergy, attended the King in a body, 
offering him their aſfiſtance to make him abſolute; with whom 
King cloſed, and the nobility, being in a fortified town, iſoned 
by the King's troops, were. compelled: to come into; the ſame mea- 
ſures, and paſs à law to render their King an abſolute Monarch. 
After which the King received the homage of all the ſenators, no- 
bility, and clergy, in the fight of the army and burghers,. who. were 
under arms to grace the ſolemnity, and ee any diſturbance or 
poſition that might be made to this change in the conſtitution. 
| Gerſdorf, a popular ſenator, being the only man who ſpoke againſt it, 
and having ſhewed his concern at the approach-of their expititg:liber- 
ties, concluded his ſpeech with a compliment to the throne, that he 
was confident his Majeſty only deſigned: the good of his „ and 
not to govern them after the Tarkiſh\model. Thus was the kingdom 
of Denmark changed in four days time, anno 1660, from an ariſto- 
cracy to an abſolute monarchy ; the commons, inſtead of enjoying 
the great advantages the court had promiſed them, had only the la- 
tis faction of ſeeing their former oppreſſors in as miſerable a condition 
as themſelves.— Ihe Kings of Denmark and the Dukes of Holſtein 
have a divided ſovereignty in the duchies of Holſtein, and Sleſwie; 
ſor Chriſtian IV. gave a moiety of them to his brother Ulric, abous 
the year 1600, from whom deſcended the families of Holſtein Got- 
torp; Eutio, Ploen, c. But the Kings of Denmark have oſtentimes 
ſeized on that part belonging to the Dukes of Holſtein, which they 
' have as often been obliged: to reſlore by the Swedes and other allies of 
Holſtein. Charles, Grand Prince of Ruſſia, is-now'thefeldeſt. branch 
of che Holſtein family, and Sovereign of a moiety of the duchies of 
Holſtein and Sleſwic. ants rg. x & 64553) vis. lr tioar td idornn; hw 
It has been obſerved already, that Frederic IV, King'of. Denmark, 
had been compelled by the maritime powers to conclude a peace with 
Charles XII, King of Sweden, in the year 1701; but he no ſooner heard 
of Charles's defeat at Pultowa, than he joined his old confederates 
and declared war againſt Sweden again. His firſt enterpriſe was the 
invaſion of Schonen, but in this he did not ſucceed ; he was defeated, 
and compelled to retire over the Sound again: but he met with better 
ſucceſs' in his invaſion of Bremen and Verden, which he made an 
abſolute conqueſt of. And now the King of Great Britain, as Elector 
of Hanover, entered into the confederacy againft Sweden, and, in the 
year 1915, concluded a treaty with the King of Denmark for the pur- 
chaſe of Bremen and Verden, which the Danes had taken from the 
Swedes. About the ſame time the confederates reduced Stralſund and 
al Swediſh Pomerania, which was put into the poſſeſſion of the King 
Denmark, except Stetin and the tertitories about the river Oder, 
Which the King of Pryffia poſſeſſed himſelf of. B 
-* By a ſubſequent peace the Danes reſtored Stralſund, and that 2 of 
P omeranja he had taken from the Swedes ; but Bremen and Verden 


were confirmed to Hanoyer by Sweden, jaggaiideration of the pres gc 
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as well as ocher nations. 


M A R K. 
-Britiſh fleet affortied the Swedes. when the Ruſſians invaded 
perhaps for other valuable conſiderations; and the Swedes 
obliged to conſent to pay tall to the Danes on paſſing the Sound, 


His late Majeſty Frederic v, King of Denmark, was born the 31ſt 
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is late Majeſty 


J, 1746 
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March, 1523, and married the Princeſs Louiſa, 


#94 335 by whom he had a daug 
Fu another daughter named Wilbelmina-Carolina, 


10, 1747 ;"a'fon named Chriſtian, now Kin 
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— —— the deceaſed are to be 


ſoidiers 5 founded — Re arts and agri 
profefiors, and for annual rewards to thoſe 


who give the beſt ſolutions to-the queſtions propoſed by 


— The King orig in 27 — 


A ae — of Denmark reef 
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born of the Liſter to 
r. — the friend{bip TR. — 


. > Saw 


youngeſt daughter 

of Great Britain, in November 

— named Sophia Magdalena, born 
born 


of Denmark, born 
on the 1ſt of October, 1766. to on 
agel filter of bis Britennie Ma; 


eſs Joanna, 


« Duke of Branfvic Wolfeabartle and died 1 in Jer 


in a | Sourifhichy e owing 
reſent Monarch, who has eaſed bis 

the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
tioned 


town of Glackſtadt, at the mouth of 


and remitted the toll on ſhipping in that 


| for- worn=-out ſeamen, one in n- 
in Norway; aud adſo an hoſpital for | 
culture, which 
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- BRITISH ISLANDS... 


ilands the Orcades, are fituate in the Atlantic ocean, 
between -50. and 60 degrees of North fatitude, a very linge North 


France, 35 Weſt of Germany and the Netherlands. 


„Man] Tze name of Britain, according to Mr. 9 is derived 
from the word Brit, w in the 1] af the antient inhabitants, 
ſpnified painted or ſtained ; the natives to paint their naked bedies, 


and wear ne cleaths o them, when-they were engaged in any Iabo- 
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0 J. Great-By — South and North Britain, 
or into = 2255 wo land and Scotland; we ſhell begio wich the 
deſcription of * een in London. 1a ma/ 0? >; 
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the Intec aſl 50. 44 6 gegees N 
and any about 360 miles ; and berween longitudes of 2 
degrees Eaſt, and 6 degrees — about 300 miles: Theſe limits include 
108,000 fquare mites, but ur che contents of ne N de deeboned at 
above 72,000 ſquare mile. 
"Form end BouNDA is. Engtabd f is o_ . orm, the lea 
waſhing the ſhores of the South-Eaſt and Weſtern ſides: * is bounded 
on the North dy Scotland; 
Ori the South by the En lim 2 which divide it from cy; 
On the Eaſt by "ihe an ſea; and 
On the Welt by St. George” s channel, parting . Ireland. . 
ane] 5 eee Ang or Anglo-Saxons, 
ba e or South Jutland, in 7 — and, - with their 
ax 


ing 
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Counties. | Chief towns. 
\ Somerſet, Wy. Ps If PO We RE 
Part of Hants,: and [ud the Aquæ Solis, Bath. 
iſle of Wight 


F "Berks — f — Galleva, Wallin 3 


"South part of Hants. | cheſter. 
DORA 27) _ | Durovernain, 'Canter- 
„ 1 : 

7. Trinobantes Middleſex and Eder iN, 
8. l. Net 10 I Suffalk;” Norfolk, Cam- 


„ ee e e Ver 
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nor, Brecon, and A 


. Cremer Seqnintam, im, nigh Cass 
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| C er, Sal 8 
14 cn 8 lopi, Gerl, Dain, Cheſter 


Lincoln. Nottingham. 
16+ Gi. Derby, Leiceſter, Kar Lites. le. 
A, e * land: and Northampton Ws 
16, 5 Gin 2156 Y N Tork. 

bete. PY mber | Eboracom, 
biſhopric'of Durham .--.” 
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" ROMAN DIVISION oy ENGLAND. | 
1. Biitafviis Prima, Com prebiending the South of Bogland. | ” 5 


vn Britanvia Secunda, Wales. at 


Marima Cæſatienſis and Valencia, the orthern count 7 
J Eee Cefarienfis, the middle of En ic Nord . 


WF ITT of theſe vitices are not known. | 
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Kingdoms. | _ Coupties. rn Chief towns, | 
1. Kent, founded by JE 115 kent | . | \Can 

% in 47g, and ended in $23. . 25 — ik * 
2. South Saxons, founded by 
Ella in 8 8 80 
etl 
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| * — Happe 
ended in Lf > ©» | Northumberland, an . 
II Scotland to the Frith 
4 ö of 1— | eee ee 
6. Eaſt- Saxons, foun ed by Eflex | _ ek 
Erchewin in 27 Te r London. 7 . 
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* | | Worceſter. — —[Worceſter 5 

r 2 — —[Warwiek 


I Nuten kb 
„ eee 3 Ka + Northampton qo 22 
| "Lincoln '—— "—|Lincolt” rang 
(3 7. kreis, Sed by -Hontingdoh — 

)- | Ee $ Bedford —— * —|Bedfor 


. in 874. ers 71 n 5 JAylefbury- ß, 
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| Middleſex | i« not com are I is left out of theſe 
| circuits, LN N a cou enjoys municipal laws 
and privileges: Wales is divi fbur' circuits, containing the 


k 


% ENGLAND 


Since the Norman conqueſt in 1066, England has been j ided 
 into* Norty ccunties; and, for the conveniencies of e in 
the adminiſtzxation of juſtice, England is divided inte as — called 
capcunts, which twice eur vi by: > judges; namely, (4 


1. Home cirenit 3 '2\Norfollt cireuit 3. Oxford circuit ; © — 
3 5. Weben cireuit;- 6; Northern circuit _— | 


Jack een ell feveral covnties ; 82 


Nottingham 
Lincoln 
N Rutlan | 
Northampton. 


Hants ' 
Wilts.” 
Do 


th 


Home circuit. 


Weſtmorcland 
Cumberland. 55 


count e them. 


North- Eaſt circuit. Flint, . kaserne, | 
North-Weſt circuit. Angleſey, Caernarvon, Merioneth. 
South-Ea@ 'circnujt; Radnor, Brecon, Glamorgan, 8 
South-Weſt circuit. Pembroke, Cardigan, Caermarthen. 1998 | OR? 


| Ae s each county contains ; conſiderable towns, here follows 2 | 1 
enumeration of them, ih each a is the order the counties f 4 | 


TI 14141 b al , „ 
a * 


- ” 
CET 


4 
dere, Cel. j | 


5 udtene Inter 


Home circuit. 


— Southwark, Ki ng 


1 
* Pater: Pei, Dopt- * 
ford. i f 


ſton, Guild 
Croydon, Reigate, 


Epſom, Richmond 
cis Rye, 
| Lewes, Haſtings, 17 


i 


Bedford Wooburn, Dunſta- 


Fedford, Amprhill,| 


ble, Luton, Big: 
gleſwade. 


87. Eimondibary 
1] Ipſwich, abe. 
| Leoſtof, and par 
of Newmarket, _ 
NOr wii. 
ford, Lynn, Yar 
1 ous: 


ford, ae 
7 2 ay hurt 


ney, Wood: 


Abingdon, Wind- 


ſter, Harwich | 


A 
— 
8 
N 


— - 


— 2 
— 
— 


| 2 Midenbead 
f- Duccher, Tewki- 
Ts e 
— 7 part of iel 
Warceiter, ue. 
am, Di 


- 


— 


- „ 
= 

* 

* 


. 
ed „ 
9 4 m 
r ans ad. 1 4 
: 
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- -[Wincheſter, South-| 
bie Portſ- 10 
mouth, Andover, | 


-. ]-ampton. 


CL LESS 

- 

* - 
"4 271 — a oke, 


church, 


1 8 in th 


iſle of Wight. 


aliſbury, Devizes 
Marlborough, : 


_ 


| * 
Malmibury, | Wil- | | 
ton, Chippenham. 


Chief towtis * 

«it Leeds, | ae 40 
EKippon, onte- ; 

1 e Rich- 155 

1 mond, Scarbo- 5 
* rough, Malton, Bo- | 
og! pe Shef. | 
field, Doncaſter, 2 

| Whitby, Nothil. 8 
lerton, Beverley, * 


Burlington. 


-- Dorcheſter, Lyme, 3 12743 Durham, Stockton, 
' | Sherborn, Poole, = [Durbam'| „Sunderland, Stan- 
© || Shaftſbury, Bland] © an hope, Barnard. ca 
I ford, Bridport, 1. £ eee tle, Auckland. 
Bath, Wells, part o SE Northum⸗ Newcaſtle, Berwick, 
Gia”: Briſtol, N 2 1\berlang Tinmouth, | 
A? Ucheter, Bridge- 2 Shjĩelds, . 
— 1 Yo? err W Preſtos, 
Re 7 4-486 1 — Plymouth, Lancaſter ancheſter, Wi. 
I Barnſtapie, Tiver-|| Eu, -Liverpoole. 
-on ton, Bidueford. || | Wellmor: Appleby, Keudal, 
1 px gt , Tavi | land Lonſdale, 
| Topſham,]| ' [tlie Fen, a 
Oakham x.vy 5 | oY [Cumber- 3 Saoth, | 
P 77 , Some 
Launceſton, Fruro, Wy | land Whitehaven. b in Wal 
L Falmouth, Saltaſh, ary OUT 
| min, St. Ives, N 8 
Fadſtow, Tregony. e . con l 
| erable 
IE ee. 2 GEE cark 
— kh X | BE; adnor, . 
3 [Flin i A Holywell. ?« * ff of Radnor; _Prefteign, = * N 
1 
Goes Da Wrex Yall. ; Brecon . Brecknock. and from 
- #8 ontgo- Mr | * Glamor- |Llandaf, ru 
«| mery © Llanvylin. @ | gan | Caerdif.. _ and Win 
F |[Beaumaris, n Ist. David's, Fen * 
gleſey] Llanrickmead, {| = Pembroke] broke, Haverford at 
4 Holyhead. 8 I weft, Milfordharil | 
1 8 Candi! a Cardigan, 5 
& 8 Aberiſtwith. 
« Caermar-|Caermarthen, 
| | then | Kidwelly. 


9 — tary ln 
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COUNTIBS bet pv or CIRCUITS. 


London, Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, 
J. High 3 3 Kenfingran, Hacknej, Hin 


/ Brentford, Ba 


> * 
" bo flor: of . 


I Used, IF 25 
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— wee! hn? ½ * N G L A N D. | 
1 hich ſend up to parliament 5— 80 kni ts, 

wh = 1 _ Jones, Londen bo four) — 50 8 

4 orougns, tWo CAC burgeſſes 
> 155 hs (Abingdon, Banbury, Bedey, 5 8. 
Bo- e Fee — and Monmouth) one 2 A 
hef- * 
ter, 2 Univerſities, — 4 repreſentatives. | 
wil ' 8 Cinque-ports (Hain D edt, Sandwich | 
ley, Romney, Hythe, an three | 
5 _ . dents, Rye, — and 0 J N armed 
on, ; . — 
= Hato CET. ©; w A A - KE * f ; 
4 12 5 — | 12 knights. 
vick, 15 * 5 oD ox — none), 12 N 
— 30 O LAN D: 
Wi. ie * —— 30 vm 
pole. | © Boroughs, — 7 Dr - 3 2 
ndl, i 0 y ; *. | Total 555 FRIES 25 
o rich, q . + _ ? 
b, N 88 which given name 4100 four eee 
be in Wales to be cities ; but they are not inc 


N nor ſend re - 
preſentatives to parliament, any mote than | yo ; 


| "ati The principal rivers in England ate, 1. The Thames, 
3 led. of the Tame and Ifis, of which the Iſis, the moſt conſi- 

ten e fiream, riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, and taking ite 
ore E. reveives' the Charne ; then running N. E. to Lechlade, in 

| Wiltſhire, unites with the Colne, and becomes — continuing 
w run N. E. it receives the Windruſh, and paſſes od to Oxford, where 
: it receives the Cherwell, and, turning due South, runs to Abingdon, 

and from thence to Dorcheſter, where it is joĩned by the Tame; aſter 
— ich, running Eaſtward, it paſſes by Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, 
and Windſor, and from - thence to ?Kinpftos, à little below which it 

uſed to meet the tide before N rb was built; but now 
the tide flows only to Richmond, or a little higher; from thence 1 _ 
continues its cour Eaſtward to London; then 2 the counties 
of Kent and Eſſex, it falls into the ſea below Sheerneſs, Wo.” of 
vigable for ſhips as high as London · brid 

2. The Medway, which riſes near Neobridge In Kept, falls into 
the mouth of the Thames, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips as far As 
Chatham, where the men of war are laid d 

3. The river Severn, Sabrina, eſteemed FA ſecond river in pw {2 
has its ſource in Plinlimmon-Hill in Wales, and, running Nort 
to Welch Pool, becomes navigable there; after which is ruqs Eaſt to 
Shrewſby » afterwards turns South, viſiting * Bridghorth, Worceſter, 
and Tew Tew dury, where it receives = apper Areas then * | 


CL \ 


PF E N G;. LIAN D. 
Glouceſter, bends South-Weſt, and, receiving the Wye and Uſ: Jer C. 
its ' mouth, diſcharges itſelf into Briſtol channel near Kin 
| where the great, ſhips lie that cannot get up to Briſtol, This Fan $2 very Orfo 
; rapid ſtream, and requently overflows the adjacent country. 
4+ The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and, running noſe 


South-Eaſt by Newcaftle under Line, divides that country in two parts; ſhire 
then turnin N on the confiries of Derbyſhire, viſits Notting. Bolt- 


ham, runn 2 1 "of that count to 'Lincolnfhire, and Trey 

being joined by the Ouſe, ſeveral other rivers towards the mouth, Nort 

1 * the Babe of the Humber, falling into the ſea,” S. E. of 8 5 
- a 1 r 


5. The Ouſe, eh rifing in the North of Yorkſhire, Ine South Braye 

by. York, and falls into he Humber, having received the Wharf, in A 
the Aire, the Caulder, and the Don, which unite their ſtreams before berla1 
they fall into the Ouſe : the Derwent alſo runs from North to South, Bai 
and falls into the Ouſe. Bath 
6 Another” Ofe, which, rifing in Bucks, runs Eaſt through Bed. The | 
fordſhire, Huntin doh tive; and the ifle of Ely, and falls into the Dulwi 
ſea near Lynn in Norfolk, carrying with it the waters of ſeven Harro 


! 
d 
| 


eounties. cipal 

7. The river Cam riſes i in Hertfordſhire, and, running North - Eal 44 

. through. Cambrid ge, joins the Ouſe-in the iſle of Ely, the united 4 
ſtream falling into . ſea at Lynn in-Norfc Ik. counts 
8. The Tyne runs from Weſt to Eaſt through Northumberland, and, our dit 


falls into the German ſea at Tinmouth below Newcaflle. 
9. The Tees runs ſrom Weſt to Eaſt, dividing Durham from Vork- ever: 6 
hire, and falls into the German ſea below Stockton. The Tweed u 1 
rubs from er eee eee eee ported 
German ſea at Berwick. nieht 
10, The Eden runs from South to North through Weſimoreland and 22 the 


8 -paſling - r Carliſle, falls into e, F rith below health 


TR te Fhe 1 Avon runs Wel throogh Wilthire. to Bath, and petual 
thep, dividing: Somerſetſhire from  Glouceſterſhixe, runs to Briſtol, I round 
falling into the mouth of the Severn below'that city, months 
12. The Derwent, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt through Cumber- blocker 
land. and, paſſing by Cockermouth, falls into n. ſea a little tude. 


an 
vl 4 The Ribble, which runs from Balt to Weſt through Lancaktir, 5 
| and, paſſing by Preſton, diſcharges itſelf. into the Iriſh fea.. / WT fruit, a 
| 24+, The Merſey, which. runs from the South-Eaſt to the North- F, 
Hy Wet, through Cheſhire, and, then divi 4 Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, or lite | 
Paſs by iverpool, and falls. into iſh fea a little below chat Wi ie I 


And, 
The Dee riſes in Wales, and 1 Flintſhire from Cheſture, 
115 gen, the Triſh channel below Cheſter. 
% There are not many lakes in England; the largeſt are in 
the ifls of Ely in Cambridgeſhire; viz. 1. 8 22 mere z,2. Wittlcſea 
mere; and, 3. Ramſey mere: and in winter, or in à rainy ſeaſon, 


the fens in the iſle of Ely are overflowed, and form one great lace Fc 

2 40 or 50 miles in circumference; and Wynander mere in Weſt There 

There ate alſo ſome ſmall lakes in Lonnie, which go 2ppearar 

by he yams of 1 Doan waters EB 9 5 
I m = 


- i 
i + * 7 
1 = <p pong, * f 
2 Fe « e 5 on. 


Orfordneſs in Suffolk; Walton-naze in Eſſex; North Foreland, 
South Foreland, Dungeneſs in Kent; Beachy-Head in Suſſex; Dun- 
noſe and the Needles on the iſle of Wight; Peve 
ſhire ; Race of Portland in Dorſetſhire; Berry Point, Star Point: 
Bolt-Head; on the South of Devonſhire ; Lizard Point, Land's-End, 
Trevoza-Point, in Cornwall; Hartland Point, Ba 
North of Deyonſhire ; Naſh Point, Worm's-Head in 
St. Goven's Point, and Biſhop and his Clerks, in Pembrokeſhire ;: 


Point, in the 


Cardigan Paint in Cardiganſhire; Sarnabuck Point in Metionethſhire ; 


Brayebilput-Point in Caernarvonſhire ; Holihead and Hilary-Point 


in ee Ormſhead in Devonſhire ; and St. Bee's Head in Cum- 


Baths and mineral waters] The principal hot-baths are thoſe of 
Bath and Briſtol. in Somerſetſhire, and | 

The beſt mineral waters for 1 thoſe of Tunbridge, Epſom,, 
Dulwich, Northall, Barnet, Hampſtead, Iſlington, Acton, Colham? 
Harrowgate, and Scarborough. The laſt is become one of the prin- 


A.] The ir is not ſo cold in winter, or hot in ſum mer, as. i 
countries on the continent which lie under the ſame parallel; but then 
our air is not ſo pure, nor have we that W weather that the 
enjoy upon the continent both winter and ſummer. The weather 15 


* be out in the open air more days in the year, and more hours 
in the day, than in any other country. However, the air is generally 


in the ſpring, and are often prejudieial to the 
fruit, as well as heath of e Lader 8 Jos * ange 
Face of the country.] The country towards the South conſifts chiefly 
of little fruitful: hi 
arable; paſture and meadow, woods, foreſts, parks and chaces, agree- 
ably intermixed- We have no mountainous tracts comparable to the 
Alps or Pyrenees. The bigheſt hills we have are thoſe of the Peale 
in Derbyſhire; the Pendle, &. in Lancaſhire, the Wrekin in Shrop- 
ſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the - 


| tern in Bucks + Malvern in Worceſterſhire, the Chiviot hills, and 


9 - 


Snowden in Wales.. n 
There are few foreigners that are not charmed with the beautiful 
*ppearance of England in general; az well in the more fruitful coun- 


others on the borders of Scotland, and thoſe of  Plintimmor and 


Wh a7: I , : "tn ; ] "vi 
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Caper or promontoriecs.] | Flamborough Head in Yorkſhire ;. Spurn. 
Hed in Yorkſhire; Wider in Norfolk; Eaſtonneſs in Nortelk; 


Point in Dorſet- 


lamorganſhire; 


uxton Wells in Derbyſhire. 


. "Re" people of Gila; fs ny 


4 


and vallies, champaign fields, inclofed grounds, 


* 


I 5 1 * x S 4 * 1 ' nee 
* .-.2 * * 1 . | 7 * 
, 7 ** Bas) . 


a _ 


we En eee, 
. u de ei abt a3 aid parti ee, 


f tal towns; The diviſion of the. 1 0 
3 _ that croſs the lo the 1 8 10 
watered vales; * = rata e ands and wn Us, oc c 18 


id the top, nd News reel with vali 2 Tomi {pear 
moſt 0 


ſſituated towns; vi carb 90 pl 1. 
hy pl nijors of i ti aced for 


which have 


ESY3 SHES 


ornament an 2 909 ch eyery-wbete 
abounds: theſe are particolars wherein 525 5 rr She moſt * are 
in Europe, and is much owing to the freedom and. ſhdoſtry of the n4. we” 
tives; for ſome, of the moſt beautiful ti are | ruated in laces Which — 
ere natorally barren. - lon 
 Forefti.] As to forelts,” it is 8 that i two Gb! of the king- titie 
: om were ſuch before King John disforeſted part of them. There floyy 
were in Calan, according to my Lo Coe no lend ah ſix Eo of b 
of which thoſe of Windſor, New-Forett, the Foreſt of Dead, and Sher. i whi 
wood » are how r chief. | and 
ere Trees. 10 as Kan h Gl oak, ald, ö into 
* 2. . E. — cok, oh lion! 
beam, bane, "flow 6 „ 8 ons 5 and _ ** — 
ies of wood, which are , not poured. wi e of timber, ; 
Sayer are exceeding uſeful ay orname hr * land 
t has been remarked, od judges, e 1 be Bip liſh bak, by | 
W ae growing, in e Gill, b the der UE deer re 
11d for ſhi 2 
plante ent of woof hos are very iüderable 3. d chiefly culat 
it's Effex, Worceſterſhire, and about in zurry; and grail 
n quanti ng: 1 "a 
x Mx 0 vis #3 gen land 
| Sol nd an 7 —9. The oil. is "generally. clay. —1 in ITY places | 
2 2 ſand; _— e clays produce g9ad wheat and. beans, the other os 
both of wem good peaſe. The. clays ver Wi fes 
altcemed 7 — — richeſt till of late years; but ſipce we found the the } 
New of improving the "halls hey ck tur ps Nys ey preparing 1 
em 2 a crop „ th the other, except I 
ap ry., years, when that is — on the light grounds of 
24 ble to N oo of England have — 7 aß 
eyen trepled. in their value of late years, in many. places, Toxes 
cloſing and aa them w h clover, cinque: foil; del , and cats, 
other graſs ſeeds. ( our n 
Fruits. Kent is : famous for its charts of . Yo cherer pp 
but no counties afford that plenty of apples for cyder as Hereforditire 10 in 
and 3 where that Maas has a body almoſt equal to white "WT 
2 1 apples, pears, and . already meationed, we have be, 
great . of other excellent fruits, ſuch as peaches; neRarin®, «al f 
—— ry Sano: pes, ſtrawberries, raſberries, currents, gooſe ber. a 
= ut 1 t ſay they. have that delicious flavour as in hottet 70 dh 


_— eſpecially in wet Fears. In Eſſex and Cambridge we meet 


With fields: of in Bedfoteſhire and Bucks, with wand 10 
ſor dying. Our due kirche Ns abound in artichokes, Aſparagus F he 


„ » + Caprots, We onions, * 


, 5 | 8 ee 


. : 
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beans, W or beans, d varie of other pulſe, 
725 me LICE, 1 and of Tae ple % broccoli” and 


l, : nothing Wn ak ay K the perfection 
* gardening arrived, nan to know, that London, and 1 its 


Ty Tape pl all ah rapes? Wa 88 * K 
y 1 0 e fit for the table, 
5 re — n 1 danse 4 5 
< RIES" 3A ſcarcity of gar en- is ſeldom experienc ut by 

ens ne 2 Winter. 
It has been compated; that the ade 


nds fo — wheat i in ano annually produce thirty-four mil- 
lions of 


tities are 


* — of that grain; of which, in good years, t quan- 
ren 5 reſt converted into — nov and 
There is about the ſame quantity 
here, according to Dr. Davenant, of 
ich — 2 ions of buſliels are converted firſt into malt, 
aud into ale — beer; one million more of buſhels, made 
into malt, is conveited into ſpirits and ſtrong waters; and ten mil- 
lions, the -Fefidue of the ſaid thirty- four millions of buſhels of barley 
pamalted, is either made'into bread, exported abroad, or uſed: for ſeed 
at home. And, Gnce Dr. — . reat part of the li 
lands, which -uſed to be ſown with ry wn with barley, an 
by late improvements, produte as — of that grain, as e 
richeſt layds in the kingdom; conſequently we have much greater 
quantities of barley angunlly, than when the Doctor made his calceu 
culations. Of rye we have the leaſt ſown at preſent of any kind of 
Dart lands are too good for this grain, and the common people 


fo, and — 


ale dainty uſually. to eat the bread made of it. Of horſe 


beans, vetclies and oats, there are as large e097 of | 
land foren annually, us there are wi wheat, rye, — toge- 
ther; for the very ame land, that is ſown one year with theſe inds of 


| ER is the next ſown with horſe-corn, and every third year the land 


fallow in the common fields but in the incloſed grounds, PRES 
ite huſbandmen can dung and improve 20-04-46 by ener 

uſually a 7 every year: | | 

] This kin om affords vie (rey . horſes, = 

of fs be Br, Fern red and fallow. deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, 

ſos, uirrels, ferrets, weazels, lizards; otters, badgers, hedgehogs, 

cats, pole cats, rats, mice and 'moles; which, bein common, to all 

our . ene 1 hall deſcribe ouly _ in which we are 


— the | . nd ,beſt_that are. to be met with goy 


aber we. hay a Jet er. fork ſax gt bd! in Wales and the Ne 


and the fleſh be ſpent in the houſe as 


ſotmer. 
r. 2 d fleſh ; thoſe of 
Bd bode 5 re fleſh o — ſmall ; Haſs of Lin- 


of. both exceeds any in Europe, And, as 
rg Aga of of ſhee 1 yes nd, it 1s compu there arc nd Jeſs 
ai twelye N af es thorn anneal; 3 which, at a medjom 


ee pence » fl e a fl; and, when manufactured 
* e Pe 5 


| -"""_ 
I * * 51 Of 
- = J * 
18 wi 
. r 


* 1 3 2 2 1 on 
The horſes for the ſaddle and chace are beautiful crextires, about 
fteen hands high, and extremely well proportioned ; and their ff 
s ſuch, that it js an ordinary thing to ran twenty miles i in than leſs chan 

A hour, five or fix minutes. 

The horſes for drau he, either for coach or waggon, "are ſcarce any 

' where to be paralleled ; of theſe our 'cavalry in 15 army confifty : 

there are not better charging horſes in the world ; * faysa 

French writer, abundance of me , Us well as ke rs to 
The breed of horſes, of late years, has been particularly attended 

zo by the Engliſh;' and the fineſt horſes from Alia, Africa, Spain, and 

- Other places, have been imported,. at great expences, to unite il 

their qualities in the Engliſh breed; and indeed they are arrived to 

2 excellence, that moſt of the nations in Europe are deſirous of 
aving fine Engliſh bunters, particularly the French, who, buy up 

every year: the number exported, and the vaſt nun. 

r kept for the carriage and ſaddle, by people in trades: (of which 
"obs: profeſſors fifty years ago found leſs pſe, being then contented with 
the ezerciſe of walking) have induced many farmre and graziers to 
— the breed of horſes in preference to other cattle. How far 
= ation may, on the whole, be benefited by this practice, is ; 
lem which deſeryes an accurate. inveſtigation : it may, perhaps, 
hereafter found, that the ng ry natural enemies with great 

e * pumbers of our beſt horſes is im and dangerouss and alſo, 
at the land, employed to, furniſh ſubſiſtence for ſuch a profuſion of 
horſes, would have — better n in the ene e eee 

* Fuſtenance of of the 2 rs * 5 
Our ta are cho, peacocks, f try. e, 

Kocks, | ce 7 wy pigeons. The wild are, bes wild 

"0 ducks, teal, —— plover, pheaſants, partridges, woodcocks, 
ouſe, quail, ſnipe pigeons, hawks of various kinds, black- 
Eu, thruſhes, nighingle alte, linnets, larks, &c. and of 

we breed great numbers of Canary-birds in aviaries. - - 
The ftrength,' courage, and fidelity of the Ba liſh maſtiF-dog ; and 

. obo: the courage and ferocity.of the bull-d gaine-cock, are not 
be paralleled among creatures of the hke ** in any country: 

A true bred hull-dog will ſuffer death rather than quit his hold, and 

pill run at the bull 3 3 his legs are cut of ; and a game e-cock, 
a true breed, never quits his adverſary while life remains in either: 
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Holland; where both the Engliſh and Dutch take great quantities of 


that kind of fiſh. | "> | | ' 
But the abundant fiſheries on the:Engliſh coaſt being, in ſome mea - 
fare, negleQed by the natives (many of whom chuſe rather to be 
concerned in the infamous occupation of ſmugglers;) therefore the 
Dutch and French fiſh on the coaſt, and impudently take the upper 
hand of the Engliſh. + The greateſt part of the beſt fil brought to the 
London tables, it is ſaid, comes through the hands of the Dutch 
fiſhermen : the herring fiſhery, on the North of Great Britain, has, 


for ages, baen chiefly engroſſed by the Dutch, notwithſtanding all 


that has been ſaid and written to ſpirit up the Engliſh to aſſert their 
ight, and take a trade to themſelves which produced annually ſeveral 


jons ſterling to the Hollanders ; and employed an hundred thou- 


ſand tons of ſhipping, to catch and carry fiſh to all the markets in 
Europe: Indeed about thirty years ago ſome public-ſpirited gentle- 
men formed themſelves into a company to promote the herring Aut 
and ſnewed they could catch and cure as well, if not better, than tae 
Duteh : but, for all the encouragement the fcheme met with, it gra- 
dually. ſubſided, and has not been for ſome time of the expected im- 

tance: What its failure can be attributed to may not be eaſy to 
hew 3 perhaps private views, and the want of that parſimony aboard 
the” Britiſh fſhers, for which the Dutch have lang been noted, may 
have contributed ſomething, "x _ 


' Minerals.) As to minerals, the beſt tin-mines'in the world are in 
Cornwall, Which have been in 3} rem ever ſince the iſland 
was known to the Greeks and Phœnicians. Until very lately the 
white iron, or tin plates, were manufactured in Germany; but now 


this is done in Great Britain, whereby the nation ſaves a vaſt expence, 


The fumber of Corniſh miners. are ſaid to be about 100,000. _ 
. Britain produces alſo mines of lead, copper, iron, and perhaps 
of flyer; bat” none of the laſt worth working fince the mines of Po- 


toli have been diſcovered. . There are good quarries of free-ſtone and 
ſome of matble, parcicalarly in Derbyſhire aud Devonſhir-: Near 


Plymouth there is a marble, which very much reſembles the Egyptian 
Reit and has no other fault but the oa iy Fe bnngs of it. 
e allum and falt-pits in Northumberland and Cheſhire are very 


confiderable; and the fullers-earth of ſuch fingular uſe in the cloath- 


ing trade, that its exportation is prohibited. Pit- coal and ſea - coal 
abound in ſeveral counties; but the coal-pits in the biſhopric of Dur- 
dam and in Northumberland, which are ſhipped at Neweaſtle and 
dhields, ſupply the city of London, and many other great towns in 
England, and d ſea, with that valuable fuel. e 


ares and traffic.] There is »ſcarce a manufacture in Europe 


but what is. brought to great perfection in England, and therefore it ie 


unneceſſary to enumerate them all. The woollen manufacture is the 
wolt- confiderable, and jexceeds. in goodneſs and quantity that of any 
"ther nation. Hard- ware is another very great-artide; locks, edge 
tools, guns, ſwords, and other — — ep. thing of the — 
——— of brab iron, and peter alſo arecygvy;great articles; 
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not ſeem to excel, but we import much more than we ſhould, if the 
duty on Britiſh. paper was taken off. Ti * 
As to the foreign traffic, the woollen manufacture is ſtill the great 

foundation and ſupport of it. To Holland, Germany, Ruſſia, Turky, 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Spain, Portugal, and Ireland, we export vat 
quantities, for which we receive the produce of ſeveral countries in 
return; and from ſome places à balance in treaſure ; but᷑ the mot 
- Profitable traffic we have is with our own plantations in America, 

which we furniſh with moſt of their cloathing and furniture, receiv. 
ing either treaſure or merchandiſe from thence, which produces tre 
Fore. Aud thoſe colonies, if — encouraged, would, in à ſhort time, 
be able to take of all the manu we could ſpare. Leather, corn, 
Jead and coals, are very conſiderable articles alſo in our exportation; 
but here are ſome nations it would be well for us if we never traded 
with, particularly the French, who take but very little of our product, 
and what we take from them are chiefly articles of luxury, whach tend 
to impoyeriſh the nation, and there is a weight ce on their 
gde. The trade to Sweden is alſo very prejudicial, where we barter 
filver for copper and iron, when we might have them from our 
on plantations in America, in return for our manufactures. The lat 
acts of parliament for importing pig · iron, and now likewiſe bar- iron 
From the plantations, duty: free, will go-a great way towards redreſing 


this 8 | | each 
A French author, ſpeaking of the Engliſh traffic and manufactures, 
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ies of pes rendered the: Britiſh damaine, at mn 
time, ſuperior ——— — Land, cheſe are ſitunted i 
pen of the world, conſequently her trade with them muſt be 17 
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extenſive-. Her poſſeſſions in North America, of above 2090 miles 
of ſea · coal. A dep of ſome hundred miles on the continent. 
3s alone a great ng, des the many iflands in the Carribbean ſea, 
called the Weſt Indies, under her government : her territories and ſet- 
tlements on the Atlantic coaſts of Africa are many and valuable; 
in Aſia, where the revenues of provinces and kingdoms are controuled 
by the Eaſt India-company, who. pay a large tribute to the Britiſh 
tion ſor ſupporting the company to maintain that power, is another 
urce of great wealth to Britain. | 4 50 
Beſides the commerce which Britain carries on with her colonies and 
ſettlements, ſhe has alſo a great trade with almoſt every nation in the 
world; as well with the foreign produce imported, as with her own 
manufaRures : in ſome 'branches of commerce with her neighbours, 
the balance of trade is rather to her prejudice thay advantage; and 
yet it is continued through neceſſity or policy; but the great wealth 
Þ generale read, not only among the mercantile part of the 
ation, but alſo among- the landed gentry, demonſtrates that an 
immenſe balance of rade circulates throughout che Britiſh do- 


Mimo gs. 1 "x N 24 , 
..\Confoitution. } Evety- Britiſh gentleman is ſenſible, that he lives in 
gang to e life, liberty, and property, are better ſecured than 
any kingdom in. | debe! F 7 
Ide legiſlative authority (or the power of making laws and raifi 
money) is veſted in King, le and Commana, and each of hits 
has a negative hen theſe matters are ns | : ' 
The erown is made hereditary in the Hanover line by ſeveral aſts of 
lament, provided they do not profeſs,Popery, marry Papiſta, or 
| vert the conſtitution. 7 ire He 2 Ne 
Ihe pets are created by the crown, but their honours are heredi- 
tary; add cannot be taken from them any more than their lives and 
eſtates, unleſs | forfeited by the commiſſion of high treaſon; and they 
can. he -triefl- only by the whole houſe of peers, being ſubject to no 
other juriſdiction. ba | | 307 1.86 | SI d4Þ 48 
The houſe of peers is the laſt reſort in all; civil cauſes, unleſs where 


the privileges of the commons are affected; and they can try any - 


commoner on an impeachment of the. commons; but no ſuit or pro- 
ſecutian can be begun — -a- commoner in the houſe of lords, 
of a cauſe, and determine it finally in 


Any bill for che making a new law, or altering an old law, may 
be broughtan Geſt in the houſe of peers, except a money- bill; but no 
bill relating 40 the revenues or public taxes. can be am: into the 
houſe of pears eſt, or altered when it comes up from the commons, 
though jr may be totally rejected by the lords. | Ft 

- The houſe: of peers ban apprehend and it any man for a breach 
of privilege, of le dtions on their judicature (except a member of 
2 ——— 

t being vaſtly; ; but rions are 
_ riding: of the: —— | 


af courſe N 

Every lord, in, his private capacity, may bring his action of Scan- 
dalum magnatäm . any ſubject, in the court of Kiog's- bench. 
and may irecouer ouch damages for defamadian 28 2 jury ſhall think 
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The commons are faid to repteſent the , though they do not 
in reality repreſent a fourth part of them; for only the freeholders 
vote for a Knight of the ſhire, and theſe ſcarce amount to a ſixth of the 
. Inhabitants-of any county; and in fome cities and boroughs there is 
as great, or a much greater diſproportion, particularly in London, 
where there are 300, ooo people and upwards, and none but the livery. 
men, Who amount to about 7000, have a vote in elections. Man 
| great towns have no vote at all in the elections. If there was any 
therefore to be laid on that maxim, That all juſt and legal power is de. 
| rived from the people (from the multitude) then there has been very 
few juſt or legal et in chis or any other nation. 
a 1he ladies alſo may think it a hardſhip, that they are neither allowed 
a place in the ſenate, or a voite in the choice of what is called the 
: repreſentative of the nation. The French exclude them from the 
crown, and, though England never flouriſhed more than under Queens, 
they are not thought qualified to give their votes for a' repreſentative, 
However, their influence appears to be ſuch, in many inſtances, that 
they have little reaſon to complain. Tn boroughs, the candidates are 
ſo wiſe, as to apply chiefly to the wife. A certain candidate for 2 
Norfolk bordagh kiſſed che voters wiyes with guineas in his mouth, for 
which he was expelled the hopſe'; and for this reaſon others, I 


will be more private in their addreſſes to the ladies. | 
A ſöbreigner ſpeaking of the Britiſh conſtitution, ſays, it ſeems 
—_ diftatedby wiſdom itſelf ; but read their hiſtory,-and you will be con- 
vinced (ſays he) that this government, ſo boaſted of, is, like Plato's 
republic, bir ah ideal project, not reducible to | nan One of the 
branches of 'the- legiſlature conſtantly influences the other two; and if 
tze Crown can, make it appear to be the private intereſt of everg indi- 
. -vidual, that compoſes (#2: ther" dravekize; to obey its dictates, the 
.  Brioſh-coart 1 as nhſolute ud ary court of Europe. And, if the 
Cerdon ſhould aſſume gr ſte yo ninion, bow can this be remedied? 


. 


For the executive power (the power of putting the laws in execution) 
and the command of the forces by ſea and land, as well as the making 
© © «alliances and tresties with foreiga* Princes, (dre veſted ſolely in the 
Crown by law; and whoever ſhalt enter into à conſpiracy to oppoſe or 
reit this execative power, will infallibly be adjudged a traitor. We 
have, indeed, à privilege; that few other nations enjoy, of bein 
tried by juries of our neighbours; but very much lies xg power 
1 * to pack ſuch juries as their ſuperiors direct f 
T The ſubje& may alſo have his writ of Habeas Corpus, when he is 
© ._.. "impriſoned, to be brought to trial or diſcharged ; but this act is al. 
' ways ſuſpended on the rumour of a plot — the government; and 
© perſons, committed by the commons, have been denied the benefit of 
le Habeas Corpus act. enn 
And, whatever the privileges of the reſſ of the ſubje&s may be, the 
gentlemen of the royal navy or- army have very little pretenſions to 
them; they are ſubject to the ſentence of {a court - martial, and may, 
in many caſes, be puniſhed: without being brought before that judi- 
| cature. Theſe are obliged to obey their /ſuperior officers without re- 
ſerve, and thoſe officers muſt ohey-minifters from whom they receive 
their commiſſions. The moment therefore" a "gentleman enters into 
* the ſervice, be waves all the rights and privileges he might be ot 
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ale put as King of Ireland, he alſo. cayſed the harp to be 
in 1 godo in the 


15,000. In time of war, mo 
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© Defender of the Faith, Duke of 
Treafurer and OOF. of the Holy 


and may rg 
unenburg, Ar 
Roman Empire. 


Arms.) In the firſt varter, Mars, three llous 280 
ant in pale, Sol; the grade enſigns of England, impaled a 0 the 
' royal arms of Scotland, which are Sol, a lian rampant, within a double 
treſlure flowere and counterflowered with Feurs-de Lis, Mars. The 
ſecond quarter is the royal arms of France, Jupiter, three Fleurs · de- 
Lis, The third the- enſign of Ireland, w ich is Jupiter, an harp, 
Sol, ringed Luna. The fourth grand quarter is his preſent Majeſty's 
; own coat, Mars, two lions paſſant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwae, im- 
paled with Lunenburg, which is Sol, ſemee of hearts, proper, a lion 


_ The King's, 45 George III. 155 the Grace of God, of Great 
Britald, ran 


kampant. 2 -hav flag « antient Saxony, viz. Mars, an horſe current, 


Lina, grafted in baſe; and, in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem 2 | 
crown of Charlemaigne. The whole within a garter, as Sovereign 
that'moſt noble order of on by Vin inſcribed with this motto, E 
= „ given by King Edward III, che founder of the 
Cre. ] A helmet full. faced and grated, mantled with cloth of gold, 
doubled ermin, and ſurmounted on an imperial crown, on the top * 
which is a lion paſſant guardant, Sol; crowned the ſame. | 


' Supporters.] On the dexter ſide, a lion guardant, Sol, crowned as 
the creſt, the proper, ſu 2 of the Engliſh enſign; on the ſiniſter an 
unicorn, Luna, horn ed, and hoofed, Sol, gorged with a collar 
of eroſſes pattee and - de-Lis, à chain 475 ereto, all gold, 
both ſtanding. on a compartment, from whence iſſue from one ſſem he 
two royal badges of his Majeſty's chief dominions, viz, on the right, 

. a roſe, > FP pale __ and gules, ſtalked and leafed vert, 8707 
Englai on the left, a thiftle, proper, for Scotland; being ſo 
adorned by King James I, whoſe ſupporters (as King of Scotland) were 

two unicorns; but, under him, En 8 — to that nation, 

| ove occalion for our carrying one of —.— on che ſiniſter ſide; and in 


led with: the arms of Great Britain, fixce, which time it hath 
been put on the Britiſh coin. * 
Forces, The land forces of kingdoms, in tn of.peace, are 
about . all national — cheſs ingde in Great Britain, 12,000 
arriſon of Gibraltar, &c- and about 2000 at 
Annapolis, in Nova · Scotia, New-York, and Jamaica. 1e ö 
In time of war there have been ju Britiſh pay, natives ang foreigners, 


| vpwards of 150,050 


The complement of a in tike of peace, is uſually 12 or 
has been railed'for 6, oo ſeamen. 
re are men of war of the line of battle (from 100 down to 30 
wee 150 fail ; of fifth- rates, under 50, and above 20, 36 fail; of 
thi rates, of * guns each, 70 ſail; loops of war, of 16 guns. and 
de men each „ gail. Total of the royal navy, 2 of war, 


velicls, fre- ip, and royal yachts, - 
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neither ſo heavy as the one, nor ſo exceeding 
2 and an agrees — Neb ne 
| | and becoming their native complextons a mixture of 
whate, unleſs. 7 ſd expoſes.” to the weather, - The En gli 
ed the, 22 in Europe; they 
o E 
taſte for oh og rea thei 
| dreſs and houſes as their 3 ut in the articles of cleanlinef 
and peach ' they excel the women of alt nations: Outfide thew vill 
not do with the wiſtren of 5 7 58 — — the molt remote par 
| of, their hopes" muſt, ty -Le rt order ab their princip 
apartments. 7 
| 3 * a dark — and we here ove 
and our ties y not Lene more admired a 
complexion adorned- with black bag Po 

' A-fine-ſet-of teeth is ——— wad. e E becauſe i 
alben falls to the ſhare of a Southetn — — — 

The dreſt of Englith {on jonas e when they y 
peur at count, or in public aſſemblies, 1 and elegant, conſiſting 
of the richeſt manufaQures fabricated in England ( are now 
' ſuperior, to- thoſe of moſt - ot 7 
f they are habited in what ig called an undreſs, 5 
2 ned liunen, 9 or fille, ge . The 1 
: en, merehants, cians, lawyers, roſeſſors ſeience, an 
better ſort of — are remarkably [r an elegant well formed 
| 1 „onen aden clorhs 3 excepting ſome fribble, 

er dancers, who-geverally difti FEEL by the po 
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with Wires in it, for all kigds of cuſtomers. Thete 

for Tithe bite, which feeds many at z fila Exp nc; rhibfe Are 
the ambitisus ; pleafures ſor Ty 0 1 cbs 1 PHces Wr 2 
„ and rf gory ro By ny u defife w main 
2 bo 9 5 arance of * — i truſt But frow und 
t matters. With theſe' bg and allufments; Prinets 
50 175 into their net the unthinking Fentry of the land, chereby 
_ the fowitain-] head, and fap the ery foundation of the politie 
____ i 
© Theſe methods, wich the the of u. pen df cout; hare provitee 
. the — drity of the Engliſh gentry to emer into ah * 
. which their fortunes Were hot 
— — have brough t multitudes to à dependehbe on the — 
—— . —.— It g well — within the laſt ſixty 
1 ror number of the members of both houſe: when they 
ndon to attend their duty: in parliaent, reſided on the 
i on of the better ſort of tideſmens, or lodging, houſes, at- 
tended by few ſervants, their families being left at their countey»feats 5 
and ſuch had been the practice of. preceding uges. — oabes 
been otherwiſe for many years paſt ;' for multi ptici of em 
2 by miniſters, to gratify the deſites of ſuch of 
as wiſhed to live with additional ſplendor, made it neceſſiry 
e favoured ſhould refide in London Yor more months than _— 


ing this s call — — the 

elire by building t manſions for themſelves, and letting their 
lands to workmen for the building of others: and thus has the t 
vithin the laft forty years, been increafed by a number of ho 

cient to. conſtitute a very great city. Many trades have, by this 
mcreaſe of buildings, been greatly improved ; and the modern houſes, 
in general, are much more — than were thoſe houſes built on 
imilar limits gear: a. century A variety of ae but. this i 
naturally offer n on theſe very quick alteratio t this is 
not a proper place for them. 

Before we ccnclude the character of the Engliſh, we cannot but reflect 
on the injuſtice, which Sorbiere arid ſome other foreigners have done 
us, in charging the Engliſh with being rude and inhoſpitable to firan- 
pers, when no people ever received diſtreſſed => with edel 

kindneſs 
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indneſe and indulgence than we have done; witneſs the multitud 
Ip French and others that have been naturalized l 
up trades in London; and are grown very rich there, by the unex. 
| 2 bounty of the natives of this kingdom; for hither they came 


1 


tute of every thing, and by public and private charities were 


put in a way to provide for their families; from the revolution to this 
dime, being upwards of eighty. years, fifteen or twenty thouſand pound; 
have been paid to them annually by authority, towar, the ſubſiſtence of 


the Reno 0915414 B9Hy + ot HG NEEDLE $77 
; — — Ni diſpoſition of Britons (evident by the great 
number of public hoſpitals, of various kinds, erected and maintained 
by voluntary gifts) cannot be better ſhewn than by their behaviour in 
laſt war: a war into which they were forced by the infidious 
behaviour. of the French, and which loaded Britain with an immenſe 
expence: yet, at a time when. near thirty thouſand French 3 of 
war were in England, and their King's bounty was withdrawn from 
them; a ſevere. winter ſetting in, and the ſuſpicion that the Britif 
allowance of fix · pence a, day to priſoners of war might not be 
ſufficient to guard them againſt the inclemency of the weather; then 
were there ſet on foot | 
| priſoners; and conſiderable ſums of money were collected and appro- 
Priated to their g e wants. This action of Britons, perhaps 
the only one of its kind to be met with in hiſtory, needs no comment. 
© Religion.] © The national — — as eſtabliſhed- by law, is Chriſ. 
- tianity conformable to the ine delivered in the New Teſtament; 
and freed from the erroneous dages of the church of Rome. 
The ernment in religion is ſuppoſed under the convocation, or 
national ſynod of the clergy; who are called together by the King's 
writs at the ſame time as parliament is ; each dioceſe ſends two, 
and each (cathedral one, beſides the biſhops, deans, &. The con- 
vocation does meet indeed, but are directly diſſolved by the King; 
becauſe it is not 2 that they have any real buſineſs to 
the eccleſiaſtical affairs being done in the courts of the archbiſhop, 
biſhops, and ſome others. 70! 
In England, mankind are at liberty to ſerve. the ſupreme Being 
in that manner moſt ble to- their ideas; - ided-their manner 
does not diſturb the national worſhip, or interfere with the laws. 
This toleration has been productive of many ſects, diſtinguiſhed by 
their forms of worſhip, by their. creeds, or by their notions of ſome 
5 — of belief, diſcuſſed only by enthuſiaſts, or by ſuch as expect 
e benefi: from new ſingularities. The abſurdity which prevailed 
ſome years ago of attempting; to;ridicule religion and the clergy, b/ 
thoſe | who called themſelves-freethinkers, is, in general ſufficiently 
exploded /; and thoſe who till continue to think freely common!) 
have 2 ſufficient ſhare of good manners not to diſturb religious perſons 
with their thoughts about that which they cannot amend. © 
Arebbiſboprier and biſhoprics] There are in England two provinces 
- viz. Canterbury and York, each of which has its Archbiſhop. 
In the province of Canterbury are the biſhoprics of 1. London, 2 
Wincheſter, 3. Ely, 4. Lincoln, 5. Rocheſter, 6. Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, 7. Hereford, 8. Worceſter, 9. Bath and Wells, 10. Saliſbur)s 


1g1. Exeter, 


„and permitted to ſet 


Avate ſubſcriptions for the relief of theſe 


may be 
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11. Exeter, 12. Chicheſter, 13. Norwich, 14. Glouceſter, 15. Oxford, 
16. Peterborough, 17. Briſtol ; and in Wales, 18. St. David's, 19. 
Landaff, 20. St. Aſaph, 21. Bangor. USER 
In the province of York are, 1. The biſhopric of Durham, 2, Car- 
lile, and 3. Cheſter. | | 
In all, two archbiſhoprics, and twenty-four biſhoprics : to” which 
may be added the biſhopric of Sodor and. Man; but this Biſhop has 
no ſeat in the houſe of peers. eee 8 
Univerfities.] There are but two univerſities in England ; Oxford 
and Cambridge; but the great men educated in them, their numerous 
ificent. bui dings, and rich endowments, are the admiration of 
t . | 


al foreigners that viſit them. 6. 8 | 
In Oxford there are twenty colleges and five halls, and upwards of 
s, and, though ſome of them 


two thouſand ſtudents of all ſorts. 

In Cambridge there are ſixteen coll 
are denominated halls, they are all endowed, and there is no manner 
of difference between a college and hall in Cambridge; whereas in 
Oxford the halls are not endowed, but the ſtudents maintain them- 
eee ow Þ | WAL K > 

The number of fellows, ſcholars, and ſtudents of all. forts, in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, is uſually about r5o0. 

There are ptofeſſors in all languages in each of theſe univerſities, 
richly endowed ; and King George I, in the year 1724, conſtituted a 
profeſſor of modern hiſtory and language in each univerſity, and 
on each of them. ſettled a revenue of three hundred pounds per an- 
num; but, though theſe profeſſors have enjoyed their ſalaries ever 
ince the year 1724, they never read lectures in modern hiſtory 
nor do other 3 2 read lectures in the univerſity. No univer- 
ines, have produced men of greater learning or genius, among whom 
may be reckoned the two Bacons, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, Dr. 
Atterbury, and Mr. Addiſon, the glory of Europe, and of this nation 
in particular, | * ; 8 Fe a eg] 

Learning] England has, for more than a century, been reckoned 
the chief ſeat of learning, taken in its utmoſt extent ; as is ſufficiently 
erinced in the public works of her divines, phyſicians, lawyers, 
Poets, hiſtorians, &c. but above all of her mathematicians and philo- 
ophers, as well natural as experimenial, of which the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society are a laſting monument. The 
knowledge, that would have rendered a perſon conſpicuous two hundred 
years ago, is now. poſſed b Salter even among the middling 
tank of people, but — ſo among the gentry; and the Britiſh, 
in general, Even. down to the loweſt degrees in the meaneſt trade or 
calling, can read, write, and do ſome operations in arithmetic ; this 
know edge among the meaner ſort may be, chiefly owing to the 
Charity- chools eſtabliſhed in theſe kingdoms ;. where the children of 
indigent parents receive inſtructions in thoſe articulars, beſides being 
taught the principles and practice of the eſtabliſhed religion. 

Langua As to the language of the Engliſh, it is nee leſs to 
ay any — of it, than —— of Dutch, Latin, and 
Trench. We do not know whether any of the antient Eriiim werds 
(t phraſes we retained, 2 . ' 


COINS 
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The Engliſh gold coin is the guinea, which goes for twenty-one 
finlings, which is. more than the Alu value; L pink "07% hve 
number of half-guineas and quarter-guineas coined. T7 


The filver coins are crowps, half-crowns, ſhillin 
groats, &c. down to a ſilyer penn. 155 N £59 lixpencez, 
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REVOLUTIONS anv MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
E NGLAND was probably firſt peopled from France, {the antient 
Tranſalpine Gaul) fince it lies within fight of that continent; 

and the Britons reſembled the Gauls in their cuſtoms and manner, 
as well as in-their religion and ſuperſtition. The firft tolerable ac- 
count received of Great Britain was from Julius Cæſar, who invaded 
it about fifty years before Chriſt. He ſays, in his Commentaries, that 
de made two campaigns here, defeated the Britons in ſeveral en- 
agements, marching through the country, ſubdued their capital 
treſs of Verulam (St, Alban's) in the. heart of the country, and 
obliged the Britons to become tributary, and to give him hoſtages, 
pp. pledge of. their ſubmiſſion and fidelity to the Roman ſtate, which 
e thought ſufficient to prevent a revolt, and did not leave a fingle 
ſoldier in the illand, when he returned to the continent. Fron 
whence ſome hiſtorians have imagined, that Cæſar received fact 
repulſes, aud found. ſuch a confederacy formed againft him, that de 
reduction of Britain at that time was impracticable: byt, had this 
been the caſe, can it be ſuppoſed the Britons would ever have given 
koftages for their fidelity to the Roman ſtate, and have ſubmitted 
. to a tribute? But if we confider, that . 
this expedition was to increaſe his fame, and render himſelf more 
popular at Rome, and pave his way to the empire, which he after- 
s obtained; that this invaſion of Britain furniſhed bim vid 
pretence to demand an augmentation of forces and treaſure, and 
of keepi 8 up a * of diſciplined tops, that might enable 
him to ſubdue thoſe that oppoſed his ambitious! views on the Ro- 
man ſtate, we ſhall not wonder at his abandoning Britain. If Czix 
kad intended to add Britain to the Roman-empitre, he had certainly 
the faireſt opportunity of doing it in the world, according to bit 
own relation; for he informs us, that the iſland was then divided 
into a number of ſmall governments: that their Princes were 4 
variance among themſelves : that ſeveral of: them had ſent over an 
bafſadors to him into Gaul, and made their ſubmiſſion: that tbe 
city of the Trinobantes, on bis ſecond expedition, deſired that Mau- 
dubratias, who had fied to Cæſar for protection, and was the ſon df 
their former King Immanuentias, whom Caflibilan- had depoſed, und 
put todeath, might be reſtored to his territories,” promiſing toobey him; 
and farther, that moſt of the reſt of the Britiſh Princes, even Caſſibila 
himſelf. actually ſubmitted to Cæſar, and gave him hoſtages as pledge 
of their fidelity to the Romans. And yet Cæſar left no forces ben, 
nor erected one fortreſs in the jiſland, to ſecure his conqueſts. This 
was a conduct very different from what he and his 22 Yrary gene. 
rals obſerved in ocher parts of che world, and can be only ernie 
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his ambitious deſigns on the Roman ſtate, which muſt have been fruſ- 
trated, if he had left ſo great a part of his army in Britain, as was 
neceſſary to keep the natives in ſubjection to the Romans, and to re- 


y-one : i 

duce thoſe parts which had not yet ſubmitted. 3 
"The mY, Czſar gave of the natives was; that the huts th: 
-nces, inhabited were like thoſe of the Gauls ; that the country was ex 


ing populous, and the. people differed very little from the Gauls in 

their manners ; that the inhabitants of the inland country ſowed no 
8 corn, but lived upon milk and fleſh, and cloathed themſelves with 
TS. kkins, which they threw off when they were in action; and their 

g bodies appeared of a blue caſt, having ſtained them with woad; 
l that they wore the bair of their heads long, but left none on their 
ones faces, except on the upper lip; and that ten or twelve men uſually 
\ners, Bl married as many wives, and had them all in common, only the 
children belonged to that man, whoſe wife brought them into the 
world | 


„ that It was upwards, of fourſcore years after Cæſar's expedition, before 
al en. the Romans returned to Britain in a hoſtile manner; namely, in the 
apital i reign of Claudius, in the 42d. year of the Chriſtian, zra; during 
„ and which interval, there ſeems to have been a friendly correſpondence 
ſtages, carried on between Rome and Britain. For 2 informs us, that 
which Tenuantigs, the ſucceſſor of Caſſibilan, who oppoſed Cæſar, made the 
fingl Emperor Auguſtus ſeveral rich preſents, and that Cunoboline, the fon 
From of Tenuantius, was brought up in the court of Auguſtus ; his Cages 
| ſuch was Camalodunum (now aldon) as appears by certain coins ſtill re- 
A naining. In the reign of Tiberius it appears, that the Britons en- 
d this tertained ſeveral Roman ſoldiers that were caſt away upon their coaſjs, 
Oy and ſent them home in a friendly manner. * 3 
2 But, in the reign of Claudius, one. Bericus, a Britiſh nobleman, 
ſign 1 who had incurred the forfeiture. of his head, for ſome 'traiterous 


j own practices againſt his Sovereign CaraQicus, fled to Rome, where he in- 
"vi ted Claudius to invade his native country, probably in order to re- 
nn ; venge himſelf on his enemies in the court of Caractacus. Where- 
© "Ye upon Claudius, for want of a better pretence to invade Britain, in- 


—_ hited upon their paying the remains of the tribute, which had not 
* a been demanded in many years. The Britons refufing this, Plau- 
"rainy WY die, the Roman general, was commanded to aſſemble an army, and 
: make a deſcent on the coaſt of Britain; which he did without any 
19100 oppoſition,' the Britons retiring to the moſt inacceſſible of the 
divi 2 Oantry. Here he attacked their works, and entirely defeated them. 
lere After which he ſent advice to the Emperor Claudius, that the iſland 
bat de d in 4 manner ſubdued, and invited him to come over, that he 
at might have the. honour of the conqueſt. Whereupon the Emperor 


7 immediately embarked with another army; and no ſooner arrived, but 
5 ob the Britiſh Princes came in and made their ſubmiſſion. Whereupon the 


him; Emperor returned to the continent, having continued no more than 
binn 12 13 in the iſland, and, on his arrival at Rome, was decreed a 
here, In the mean time, Plautius reduced the South part of Britain into 
8 Thi the form of a Roman province, and, before the end of the year 48, 
735 the mountainous country of Wales was conquered, and Caractacus the 
er Ling, with his Queen and family, carried priſoners to Rome 3 but the 
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| intrepid behaviour of Caractacus, when he was brought before tle 


land; defeated: Galgacus, the laſt of the Britiſh Princes that made any 


in Scotland in the year 84, near the mountain Grampius, or Grauf- 
brain hills, in the diftri& called Marr. Be 


ſorts from the Frith of Edinburgh, to the Frith of Clyde; all to the 
all beyond, whither the 


rally held to be the firſt Chriſtian Monarch. 


In the reign the Emperor Honorius, in the beginning of the 


With them all the forces, Roman and Britiſh, leaving the kingdom 
expoſed to the incurſions of the Picts and Scots: ih. na ch the Bri- 
e 


on as they were advanced to the throne, until they made choice 
by the advice of his ſubjects, invited over the Saxons from Germany, 
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Emperor, was ſuch, that it procured them all a pardon. 


-- The tyranny and 1 of the Romans in this iſlaad, after the 


ir, of Wales, however, became inſupportable; of which their 
uſage of Queen Boadicea is a flagrant inſtance ; Praſutagus, King of 
the Iceni, her late huſband, in order to ſecure part of his eſtate to 
his family, made Cæſar coheir with his two daughters, by his will, 
which the Roman officers ſo little regarded, that they plundered the 
palace of the deceaſed King, whipped Queen Boadicea his widoy, 
and raviſhed his daughters, treating the whole royal family as ſlaves, 


. Boadicea, being a Princeſs of great ſpirit, incited the Britons to re. 


venge her's and their country's wrongs, with which they were ſo 
affected, that they offered her the ſupreme command; and, afſembli 

to the number of an hundred thouſand, they firſt ſtormed the caſt 
of Camalodunum, and put the garriſon to the ſword ; then they de- 


feated an entire legion of the Romans, and afterwards plundered Lon- 


don, not ſparing the life of a fingle Roman. Then they marched to 
Verulam, which underwent the ſame fate, deſtroying, in the whole, 
upwards of ſeventy thouſand Romans: but Suetonius, the Roman Ge- 
neral, engaging the Britons with ten thouſand veterans, at a narrow 
paſs, where their ſuperiority in numbers could be of no ſervice to 
them, the Britons were entirely defeated ; and Boadicea, finding all 
was loſt, it is ſaid, diſpatched herſelf with a doſe of poiſon. | 

Agricola, being ſent to command in Britain during the reigns of 
Titus and Veſpatian, ſubdued Wales, which had revolted, and Scot- 


cepfiderable - oppoſition to the Roman arms. This battle was fought 


Agricola, to ſecure his conqueſt as far as Stirling, erected a line of 


South of chat line being civilized, and within the Roman pale; and 

Pitts retired, was denominated Caledonia. | 
The Emperor Adrian, coming into E gland, anno 121, built a 
wall between Solway Frith and the Giver. *yne, or from Carliſle to 
Newcaſtle," which he made the boundary of the Roman province. [In 
the year 181, Lucius, 'a Britiſh King, who was ſuffered to retain the 
ſtile and ftate of a King, profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and 1s gene- 


In the reign of the Emperor Diocleſian, anno 290, happened the 
laſt of the ten - perſecutions, which extending as far as Britain, St. 
Alban of Verulam ſuffered martyrdom in the place where the abbey 
now ſtands, which took its name from that martyr. | 

Conſtantine the Great, it is ſaid, was born in Britain, being tht 
ſuſt Emperor that profeſſed the Chriſtian religion about the year 310. 


ffth- century, the Romans withdrew from this iſland, carrying ove 


tons elected ſeveral Monarchs ſucceſſively, who were depoſed almoſt a 


Vortigem; whoſe reign was of a pretty long duration. This Priact 
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to aſliſt him in the defence of his country againſt the Picts and Scots, 
about the year . | 
 Hengift and Horſg, two brothers, were the firſt Saxon commanders, 
that came over, bringing with them about x500 men ; and, havin 
joined King Vortigern, obtained a victory over the Picts near Stamford 

Lincolnſhire. Several other bodies of Saxons came over afterwards 
to reinforce or recruit their troops, aad with them Rowena, the beau- 
tiful daughter of Hengiſt, whom. King Vortigern married, and aſſigned 
her father the county of Kent for his reſidence; which was afterwards 
erected into a kingdom in favour of Hengiſt, whoſe poſterity enjoyed 
it many years, this being the firſt of the Saxon kingdoms into which 
that people divided South Britain, It was not long before the Saxons 
either found or made ſome pretence to quarrel with the Britons, who 
invited them over, and made an intire conqueſt of the kingdom, ex- 
cept Wales and Cornwall, whither the Britons retired, who were moſt 
tenacious of their liberties ; the reſt, ſubmitting to a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude, were employed by their conquerors, in all manner of drudge- 
ries, and particularly in cultivating thoſe lands for their maſters, of 
which they were before the proprietors. | | | 

But before this great revolution was accompliſhed, it is ſaid the 
Britons fought ſeveral battles with the Saxons, in which they were ge- 
nerally victorious: but were ruined at length by their divifions, Tome 
of them deſerting over to the Saxons, rather than ſubmit to an oppoſite 
faction. The chief of theſe Britiſh Generals, according to tradition, 
were Ambrofius and Arthur, whom ſome writers have honoured with 
the titles of Emperors. ' © F 45 3 

Arthur, it. is ſaid, was crowned at Caerleon in Wales; and, after a 
viforious reign of ſeventy years and upwards, was mortally wounded 
in a battle he fought near Camelford in Cornwall, with his kinſman 
Modred, who was in a confederacy with the Saxons, King Arthur 
was ninety years of age when he died, and was buried at Glaſtonbury 
in Somerſetſhire. This Prince is ſaid to have inſtituted" the order of 
the knights of the round table. | 5 I 
The Britons being intirely ſubdued, the Saxons erected ſeven king- 
doms, denominated the Saxon heptarchy ; but it was not long before 
one of the ſeven Saxon kings aſſumed a ſuperiority over the reſt, and 
made them in ſome meaſure dependent on him. Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, was the firſt that claimed ſuch a ſuperiority, as deſcended from 
Hengiſt, the firſt of the Saxon Kings; which he was enabled to do by 

lance with the French King, whoſe daughter he married. And, 
ſhe bringing over a Biſhop with her, Pope Gregory looked ——_ this as 
a very happy opportunity of introducing Chriſtianity among the Saxons, 
who were yet — ; and accordingly ſent over Auſtin the monk to 
King Ethelbert's court, in order to prevail on this Prince to profeſs 
Chriſtianity, which his Queen had repreſented in ſo fair a light, that 
Auſtin did not find much difficulty in converting both the King and his 
ſubjects. After which he conſecrated Biſhops, and diſpatched Miſſio- 
naries into other parts of the iſland, particularly to the kingdom of the 
Eaſt Saxons, where Sebert then reigned, who conſented to be baptized, . 
and founded the cathedral of St. Paul in London. Ethelbert then pro- 
poſed an union between the Roman church and the Chriſtian churches 
in Wales; but, their clergy differing about the time of the celebra- 
don of Eaſter, this Peer 2/90 be effected ; and it is ſaid, that Auſtin 
wit : * 2 L threatcned 
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threatened and promoted the deftru&ion of the Britiſh Chriſtians, be. 
cauſe they would not comply with him. He was the firſt Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and died in the year 60x ; . 1 AIG died not 
a 
t 


ong after, on whoſe death Kedwald, King of the Eaſt-Angles, reigned 
perior to the reſt of the Saxon 0 ö N 

was in the reign of Ethelwald, King of Mercia, who made the 
other Saxon kingdoms dependent on him, that a penny was firk levied 
on every houſe for the uſe of the Pape, which was afterwards deno- 
- . minated Peter- Pence. About the ſame time Ina, King of the Weſt: 
Saxons, reſigned his crown, and became a' monk ia a monaſtery at 
Rome; and during che heptarchy not lefs-than thirty Saxon Kings, 
— 4 faid, reſigned their crowns. and devoted themſelves to a religious 


Egbert, King of the Weſt Saxons, aſcended that throne in the year 
800, about the. ſame time. Charlemaigri. laid the foundation of the 
German empire; and, as the Emperor brought moſt of che powers of 
the continent of Europe under bis dominion, ſo Egbert made an intirg 
conqueſt of the reſt of the Saxon kingdonis in this iſland, and 
reigned ſole Monarch of South-Britain (Wales excepted.) And be it 
was that firſt commanded- this part of the iſland to be denominated 
Engle-lond, or England, in ads of ſtate, which it never was before, 
though ſome are of opinion it was called ſo long before in common 
converſation: but, however that was, England was no ſooner united 
under one Sovereign, but new troubles aroſe ; the kingdom was in- 
vaded and plundered by the Danes, who inhabited thoſe very coun- 
tries the anceſtors: of the Saxons formerly enjoyed. The firſt confide- 
rable deſcent they made was on the iſle of Shepey in Kent, in the year 
3832. The next year they landed in Porſetſhite with ſo formidable 20 
army, that they obtained a victory over the Engliſh, though com- 
manded by King Egbert in perſon ; however, as their buſineſs was only 
to plunder, they retired to their. ſhips again: 8 after they 
landed in Cornwall, and, thongh they were joined by the Britons, King 
Egbert was ſo well provided to receive them, that he drove them out 
the kingdom ; the next year (836) this King died ia Wincheſter, 
which he made the capital of his. dominions, as many of his ſucceſ- 
ſors did afterwards. 3s 
The Danes continued to harraſs and plunder the maritime parts of 
the kingdom until the reign of Alfred, who aſcended the throne in 
the year 872. He fought ſeven battles with the Danes in a very ſhort 
time, with various ſucceſs. They did not now content themſelves 
with plunderiug the country as formerly, but actually poſſeſſed them- 
{elves of the greateſt part of the kingdom; and, freſh reinforcements 
coming. over Every year, it was e d. they would have made an 
intire conqueſt of che iſland, until King Alfred equipped a fleet, with 
which be guarded the. ſhores, and deſtroyed the veſſels coming over 
with troops. However the Danes. were. ſtill, ſo ſtrong, that 
Alfred was forced to come to a treaty with them; whereby he vielded 
up the Eaſtern countries of England to them, on condition of their 
3 K. TO} EI NOT 
on was one of the cities the Danes had taken, which was con- 
firmed to them by this treaty, but che Danes breaking the treaty, and 
bringing over freſſi forces the follqwing year, the war broke out again, 
when King Alfred recovered: London, and moſt of the towns the * 
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bat poſſeſſed themſelves of; and ſo often defeated their fleets, that 
they did not think fit to invade the kingdom for ſeven years after- 
wards; though their countrymen, ſettled here, appear to have been al- 
moſt as numerous as the Saxans. $703 #5 
Peace Was ho ſooner reftored, but Alfred applied himſelf to the re- 
ſtoring learning, and improving arts and fciences ; for at this time 
there was ſcarce a lay man that could read. Engliſh; or a prieſt that un- 
detſtood Latin: Oxford eſpecially was obliged to this Prince for re- 
toring that univerſity; and to this Prince is generally aſeribed the 
dividing. England into counties, hundreds, tythings, and pariſhes. 
While he, was bufied in theſe regulations, the Danes returned again, 
and, beiog jomed with their countrymen that were here before, ſub- 
dued -preat_part of the kin and took the city of Exeter, 
rad it was as much as Alfred could do to ſecure London and Rocheſter, 
dor was he able to expel the Danes, though he fought upwards of 
iſty battles with them, if we may credit hiftory. He died at Win- 
cheſtor, in the-fifry-firtt year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign, 
anno een ERR on arne & „AAN | 
T5 Dattts' conduued to I end tarraſs the country until the 
feigw of Ethelred H, who, finding himſelf unable to reſiſt them, agreed 


io pay them a tribute of 10,0001. per annum, on condition they would 
peace: with him; which they ace at that time, but made 


further demands every year, until this tribute amonnted to 48,0001; 
ne I irs © Ret IEA ONT 
During theſe depredations of he Danes, viz. about the'year-1000, 
the aniverfities. of Oxford and Cambridge were deſtroyed, and no ex- 
ereiſes performed in either of them for ſeueral ears. 
Ia the year 1002, our hiſtories zelate, that there was 4 general 
maſſacne .of-.the: Danes throughout the kinpdomy which is not much 
to be credited, fince the Daurs were then as numerous as the Saxon 
inhabitants, and we fad chem more po erful à litile while afterwards. 
Swain, King of Denmar, landed. xt. Sandwich in the year 1013, and 
made an intite conqueſt of the kingdom, by the aſſiſtance of his 
countrymen, which were ſettled here before; which ſhews the little 
credit that id tobe given to the account df a general maſſacre. King 
lithelred, on this invaſion of the Danes, fled, with his Queen and two 
ſons; Bdward and Alfred, ti Nofmandy; Ae the — 2 „ as 
well an the Danes, ſubmitted to Swain, and acknowledged him King of 
England.” He ws ſacceeded:by his ſon. Canute the Great, and he by 
his ſon Harold ; who having nd. iſfueg Hardecanute, his half-brother, 
who Was related both to the Dari abd Saxon Kings, ſucceeded to the 
throne 5 however; he is ſtiled the third Daniſh King, and was ſucceed- 
by Edward the Confeffor, ſon: of Brhelred; in whom the Saxon line 
was reſtored again, in the year 1042. 6 41 50 ni 
Upon the Yeath of Edward the Confeſſor, Harold, ſon of the popater \ 
Barl:Godwingftepped into ahe: throne, * rg that the Confeſſor 
had appointed Rim bis | fuccefior but William Duke of Normandy 
making the like claim, invaded the kingdom, and, coming to a battle 
mth Harold, near” Haſtings! in Suſſex, on the 14th of October, 1066, 
deſeatel his rival, who was killed in the engagement; and thereupon 
William Ie was proclaimed King of England, and crowned on the 25th 
| | 14 the Eo gliſh-with ſome humanity at 


” 


of December following. He ufed 
bis acecliog 3 hüt — at his rewarding his Norman 
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followers with Engliſh eſtates, and that they were engaged in continual 


plots, to dethrone him in favour of Edgar Atheling, next heir to the 
crown, he treated the Engliſh barbarouſly, cutting off the hands and 
feet of many thouſands, and deſtroying all the North of England 
with fire and ſword ; and gave away all his lands to his Normans; 
inſomuch, that, before he died, there was not an Engliſh gentleman 
ſſeſſed of an eftate in his own right. He had no regard to the 
Saxon laws, but introduced the cuſtoms of Normandy as well as the 
Norman language, and all pleadings were in French; and ſo jealous 
was he of an inſyrreQian, after this - uſage of the natives, that he 
obliged them to put ont their candles and fires. every evening at 
eight o'clock, on the ringing of the Corfeu bell. When England 
was perfectly ſubdued, he invaded Scotland, and compelled Malcolm 
their King to take the oath of fealty to him, and do him homage for 
that kingdom But, when the Pope required the conqueror to take an 
oath of fealty to him for the crown of England, he abſolutely refuſed it; 
though ſome of the Saxon Kings had acknowledged themſelves vaſſals 
of the holy See, and granted former Popes. a tribute, as an acknoy- 
ledgment of their dependance on him 


Ih the mean time, the King's eldeſt ſon Robert rebelled againft 


him in Normandy, engaged him perſonally in the field, and defeated 
him: obliging the old Ling to ſubmit to ſuch terms as he inſiſted on 
in relation to that duchy. . 
One of the laſt memorable acts of this King's life was his cauſing 
x general ſurvey of all the lands of England to be made, and takin 
an account of the villains and flaves upon each eſtate, together wi 
the live ſtock ; which was recorded in a book called Doomſday book, 
uer. From whence it. appears, that all the 
ormans, and the 


of Nomandy for 
imſelf to undertake 


Duke Robert afterwards ' mortgaged his duchy 
ing taken from the 


e, ooo l. to his brother William, in order to equi 

. ccuſado to the holy land; where Jeruſalem ö 
3 _ tort the noble adventurers offered to make 5 N 
that city; byt he refuſed the honopr, aud Godfrey, Duke of Bouillon, 
| Wu nts ien. _—_ 1 
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In the year 1100, happened that inundation of the ſea, which over- 
flowed great part of Karl Godwin's eſtate in Kent; and formed thoſe 
ſhallows in the Downs, now called the Godwin ſands. ,, | | 
. The ſame year, as the King was hunting in New Foreſt, on the 2d 
of Auguſt, he was wounded by an arrow, levelled at a ſtag by his bow- 
bearer, Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman Knight, of which wound he in- 
fantly died, in the 44th year of his age, and 13th of his reign, and 
was buried at Wincheſter. | . eee ; 
1100. ] Henry I, the conqueror's youngeſt ſon, immediately mount- 
ed the throne, and fo effectually diſtributed the treaſure the Late King 
had amaſſed by his extortions, that he was generally recognized. The 
juncture was extremely, favourable for him, as his eldeſt brother Duke 
obert was not yet returned from the holy land. And, to ingratiate 
bimſelf with his Engliſh ſubjects, he permitted them the uſe of fire 
and candle in the night; but, what was till more popular, he con- 
ſented to reſtore the laws of Edward the Confeſſor; 5 the Barons, 
who were all Normans, were intitled to hold their eſtates on the ſame 
advantageous terms the Saxons, their predeceſſors, bad enjoyed them; 
and had their lives and fortunes aſſured them; for, before, the king- 
dom. was governed by the ſole will and pleaſure of the Prince; both 
life and fortune ſeem to have been in the power of the crown, from 
the time of the conqueſt to that time. This revival of the Saxon 
laws, and reducing the principal of them into writing, was the 
foundation of, that ſtatute, which afterwards obtained the name. of 
Macxna CruanTta., og 1 | 3 
Duke Robert, on his return to Normandy, aſſembled an army, and 
"invaded England; but, coming to a treaty afterwards with his brother 
King Henry, it was agreed that Henry ſhould enjoy the kingdom for 
life, paying Robert the annual ſum of 3000 marks, and that the ſur- 
vivor ſheuld ſucceed both to the kin — and duchy. But the war 
breaking out afterwards, Henry invaded Normandy, took Duke Robert 
priſoner, and abſolutely ſubdued that duchy. But, after all this ſuc- 
ceſs, his eldeſt. ſon, Prince William, and two more of his children, 
with upwards of an hundred noblemen and perſons of diſtinction, 
vere caſt away, and periſhed in their voyage from Normandy to Eng- 
land; and he had then only one daughter left, named Matilda or 
Mand, who was married firſt to the Emperor Henry IV, and after- 
wards to Jeffery Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, by whom ſhe had a ſon, 
named Henry, afterwards King of England. As for Duke Robert, 
the King's eldeſt brother, he died a priſoner in Caerdiff caſtle in Wales, 
anno 1134 3 and the King himſelf did of a ſurfeit, on the firſt of De- 
1 1135, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty ſixth _ 
1s reign. Bc, R t E 
ns]. Stephen, ſon of Adela, the Conqueror's fourth daughter, 
mounted the Engliſh throne, notwithſtanding the precautions taken by 
his predeceſſor, —.— I, who Nad not only appointed his daughter the 
Empreſs Maud his ſucceſſor, but alſo made his people ſwear. to her 
lucceflion. But, before the Empreſs could arrive, Stephen took pol- 
leſion of the government. On the coming over of the Empreſs, and 
her claiming the crown, à civil war enſued, and many battles were 
ought with various ſucceſs. At length it was agreed, between the 
contending parties, that King Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown for life, 
ud that Henry, the fon of the Empreſy, hould fees him, Stephen 
1 b | 4 a | FE, 4 = 4 bl 
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_ on the twenty-fifth of October, 1154, in the nineteenth year of 
is reign. | | 

2 hn Henry II. aſcended the throne at the death of Stephen, with. 
out oppoſition. He reſumed the grants of the crown lands made by 
- King Stephen (whom he looked upon as an uſurper). He had a great 
council, confiſting of the clergy.and barons, whom he prevailed on to 
ſwear to the ſucceſſion of his ſons, William and Henry, ſucceflively, 
and confirmed the great charter granted by his grandfather, Henry, 
He did homage to the French King for the duchy of Aquitaine (Gui. 
enne and Ga cory) and for Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. 
Tn this reign the Kings of England and France performed the office of 
yeomen of the ſtirrup to Pope Alexander. N | 

_ _ Archbiſhop Becket and the clergy, inſiſted on being exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the temporal courts in criminal caſes, and Becket 
became ſo exceeding inſolent, that the King let fall ſome exprefſionz, 
as if he wanted to get rid of him; whereupon four of the King's 
Knights haſtened to Canterbury, and killed the Archbiſhop as he was 
at prayers before the altar, for which the King was obliged to do 
nance. The Queen and the King's ſons ſoon after raiſed a rebellion 
againft him, on account of his familiarity with fair Roſamond ; and 
his ſons, being joined by the French King, defeated their father, which 
broke the King's heart. He died on the 6th of July 1189, in the 
Hixty-firſt year of his age. F 255 

1189.] Richard I, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Henry II, ſucceeded 
him. He engaged in a cruſado to the Holy Land with the French 
King, conquered the iſland of Cyprus, and took the city of Acon in 
Paleſtine ; but was taken priſoner on his return home by the Duke of 
Auſtria, and an immenſe ſum paid for his ranſom. He was mortally 
- wounded before the caftle of Chalons in France, and died on the 
Jene of April, 1199, in the forty- firſt year of his age, and tenth of 


11 — John, rhe brother of Richard, and youngeſt ſon of Henry Il, 
took his nephew Arthur (ſon of Jeffery his eldeſt brother) priſoner. 
This Prince loft Normandy, Maine, Toumine, Anjou, and PoiRtou; 
and, engaging in 2 war with his Barons, was excommunicated and de- 

poſed by the Pope. The Barons were ſapported againſt him by Lew! 
the Dauphin of France, who brought over a body of forces, and joined 
the Barons. But King John; conſenting to become the Pope's vaſial, 
and pay him an annual tribute, the Pope abſolved him; arid took hi 

a againſt the Barons; whereupon bis affairs began eo have a better 
face; but he died.before/an end was put to the war, in the fifty-ſecond 
year of his age, aud the eighteenth of his . reign, on the ninth of 
Ove dente betten John and his B produced that great 

conte ween - and his Barons d that gre: 
charter of the Engliſh blade called Magna Charta; which indeed 
was no more than a nition of the immunities enjoyed under 
their Saxon Monarchs, and confirmed by the charter of Henry | 

This act, with the building the firſt ftone bridge acroſs the river 
- Thames at London; a grant to the city of chaſing from among them- 
ſelves, annually, a mayor, ſheriff, and common council; his eſtab- 
liſhing the pnvileges of 1 &c. ſhould in ſome meafer 
ſoften the cenſures on his weak and impolitic acts, to which he wa 
. partly forced by the troubles brought on him by the clergy and 1216 
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1216.) HI, eldeſt ſon of King John, ſuceeeded him, and did 
homage to the Pope. He afterwards defeated the Barons and the 
— reſumed the crown- lands, and cancelled the great charter; 
and, a rebellion being formed againſt him, he was compelled by the 
Barons to delegate his Rey to twenty-four Lords, and was made pri- 
ſoner by them, but reſcued by his ſon, and reſtored. He died on the 
ſixteenth of November, 1272, in the ſixty- fifth year of his age, and 
the fifty-ſeventh of his reign. | ? 

31 Edward I, efdeſt fon of Henry III, reduced the of the 
clergy, ſubdued Wales and Scotland, and made the King ef Scots 
priſoner. Three Knights were choſen in every county, to determine 
what infractions were made in the great charter. died on the 
ſeventh of July, 1307, in the fixty-eighth year of his age, and the 
hirr-fifeb of hits res _ KY 709 | 

This King, to induce the Welſh to ſubmit quietly to Engliſh go- 
vernment, took his Queen with him into Wales, where ſhe was 
brought to bed of a ſon, who was ſtiled Prince of Wales; which has 
ever lince been the title of the eldeſt ſon of the Kings of England. 

1307;] Edward II, oply furviving ſon of Edward I, ſacceeded him. 
The Barons compelled him to baniſh his favourite Piers Gaveſton, and 
to delegate his power to certain Lords. They afterwards cut off Ga- 
reſton's head. The order of the Knights Templars was aboliſhed in 
1312. A civil war commencing berveen the King and the Barons, 
arg. him to baniſh the Spencers, his favourites, but he re 

d them; whereupon the Queen. and Mortimer her gallant, went 
oyer to France, taking Prince Edward with them. They afterwards 
invaded the kingdom, murdered the two Spencers, and depoſed the 
King, who was afterwards mardered in Berkley-caſtle, on the twenty- 
ſecond of November, 1327, for which the Queen and Mortimer were 


ſuſpected. | | 

1327.] Edward III, eldeft ſon of Edward II, ſucceeded to the 
crown in his farher's life-time ; the Queen and Mortimer, uſurping the 
adminiſtration during his minority, murdered Edward HI. But Mor- 
timer was ſeized in the Queen's apartment afterwards, by King Ed- 
ward III, and executed, and the Queen confined. The King, diſ- 
puting the title to the'crown of France with Philip of Valois, invaded 
that kingdom, and obtained a victory at Creſſey, (1346) and David, 
_y the Scots, was made priſoner about the ſame time. John, 
the French King, and his ſon Philip, were made priſoners at the 
battle of Poictiers, by Edward Prince of Wales, called the Black 
Prince. ' But King Award III, after a long and glorious reign,” was 
governed, in his old age, by Alice Pierſe, his concabine. He died on 

e twenty- third of Fane, 1377, in the fixty-fifth year of his age, 
and thirty-firſt of his reign: the Roman ſuperſtition was firſt expoſed 
by Wickliffe in this rrign. | | | 
| 2277 Richard II, for of Edward the Black Prince, and ſon 
of Edward III, ſaeceeded him, June 21, and was crowned the ſixteenth 
of July following, when, it is ſaid, the ceremony-of the champion 
was firſt introdaced, He ſuppreſſed a dangerous rebellion, on account 
of the rigorous methods made uſe of in collecting a poll-tax, in 1381. 
Richard's uncle, che Duke of Lancaſter, claimed, at this time, the 
crown of Caſtile; in right of his wife, and, being afſifed by the King 
aud parliament of Englacd, invaded Spain in 1385; but, in conſdera- 
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tion of the King of Caſtile's eldeſt ſon marrying the Duke's daught 
and of his receiving a preſent; of 600,000 * an — 9g 
10,0001, ſterling for life, and that of his ducheſs, they both re. 
. © Ggned, by treaty, all E to that crown. In 1389, Richard, 
being then of age, took the reins of government into his own hands, 
and reigned in an arbitrary manner, the year 1399, when, having 
rendered himſelf obnoxious to the 1 part of the nation, his couſin, 
the Duke of Lancaſter, was invited to return from his baniſhment, and 
' be agcordinly landed in England, put himſelf at the head of an army, 
and took Richard priſoner. The king was now obli to call 2 
parliament, but, the day before it met, he was obliged to reſign bis 
enſigus of royalty into the hands of a ſelect number of lords, who 
met at the Tower to receive them, on the twenty-ninth of Septembez, 
1399, and to confeſs, by an inſtrument igned his own hand, that 
he was unit to goyern any longer. The parliament, being met the next 
day, unanimonily approved of the reſignation, and cauſed the Duke 
of Lancaſter to be proclaimed King, by the title of Henry IV. And, 
the year following, Richard was barbarouſly murdered in the caſtle of 
Pontefratt in Yorkſhire, where he had been for ſome time a priſoner. 


' 1399;]. Henry IV. was crowned on the thirteenth of October. His 


reign was one continued ſeries of broils and troubles”; for, having 
uſurped the crown, he lived in continual dread of inſurrections in fa- 
voyr-of the houſe of York, and which frequently happened. He wa 
almoſt miraculouſly delivered from a plot form b 
tournament held at Oxford in 1400; and for which the Dukes of 
Exeter and Surry, and the Earls of Glouceſter and Saliſbury, were be- 
beaded. The next year another defign to take away 16 life, by 
means of an iron inſtrument, armed with three long ſharp ſpikes, and 
placed in his bed, was diſcovered. In 1403, the Earl of Northumber- 
Fand and Owen Glendour raiſed a rebellion, in order to place Mortimer, 
Earl of March, on the chrone; but they were defeated at the famous 
battle of Shrewſbury, where Henry, Prince of Wales, fignalized hin- 
ſelf by his yalour, when young Piercy, commonly called Hotſpur, loſt 
his life. The Archbiſhop of York 2 8 in 140g, 
but, being ſeized by the policy of the Earl of Weſtmoreland, his troops 
diſperſed, and himſelf, with ſeveral other Lords, were beheaded. ln 
the year 1406, a terrible plague broke out in London, by which above 
30,000-of the inhabitants were ſwept away. This Prince died on the 
ewentieth of March, 1413-14, in the forty- ſeventh year of his age, 
and the fourteenth of his reign. ' | | 
1413-] Henry V, eldeſt ſon of Henry IV, ſucceeded his father, 
This Prince having formed great deſigus, and fearing to be inter- 
rupted by the clergy, who had ſollicited the ſuppreſſion of the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe, who had Sir John Oldcaftle at their bead; he 
— to the death of the knight, and to the perſecution of the 
Lollards;” the name given to that ſect: he then invaded France, and, 
being met by the French at Agincourt, in 1416, he gained one of the 
moſt glorious victories upon record; the conſequences were, he marrie 
_Catharine, daughter of Charles the French King, who bein a lunatic, 
the ſucceſſion of the Dauphin was ſet afide, and Henry declared regent 
of France: the Scots made a diverſion in favour of the Dauphin; and, 


while Henry was preparing to fecure his conqueſt, he died, 3 
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thirty firſt of Ayguſt, 1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and 
the tenth of his * | 2 
1422+]. Henry VI, only ſon of N V, and of Catharine of 
France, was crowned King of France at Paris, 1431. Normandy was 
loſt anno 1449» Jack Cade's rebellion was eafily ſuppreſſed; but 
the Duke of York, claiming the crown, raiſed another inſurrection, 
and made the King priſoner ; the Duke, however, was killed ſoon 


after. | P , k 
1461.] Edward IV, eldeſt ſon of Richard Duke of York, obtained 
a victory over King Henry's forces, and King Henry was made pri- 


Warwick, and made priſoner, and King Henry remounted the throne ; 
but King Edward eſcaping, fled beyond ſea, invaded England, and-re- 
aſcended the throne ; after which King Henry was murdered, on 


the 24th of May, 1471. Edward IV. died on the ninth of April, 


1483, in the forty-irſt year of his age, and twenty-third of his 


reign. . 5 : | * 
1 this reign William Caxton introduced the art of printing inte _ 


England: and the trade and manufactures of the nation were ſome- 
what enlarged, notwithſtanding the troubles: between the houſes of 
Lancaſter and York. | : 2 


1483.) Edward V, eldeſt fon of Edward IV, being only twelve 
ard, 


years of age, was ſent to the Tower, by his uncle Ric Dake of 
Glouceſter, who had been choſen protector of the King and his realm ; 
where he was ſoon after murdered by the command of that anhuman 
uncle, in order to uſurp the throne. ee | 


1483.] Richard HI. was crowned at Weſtminſter on the fixth of July 3 


but his enormous crimes ſo exaſperated the principal perſons in the 


kingdom, that they joined Henry, Earl of Richmond, by whom the 


army of Richard was defeated, and himſelf lain, at the battle of 
Boſworth, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 1485. 


Hiſtorians have taken great pains to hs wagon Richard III. as 


one of the worſt of men ; which might probably be true ; but, during 
his hort reign as King, he did ſome acts greatly ſerviceable to the 
nation; his * th 


foreign trade; and ſupporting of the common pours againſt the 
oppreſſion of the nobles were acts worthy of a doe King. | 
1485.) Henry VII. was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Duke of 


Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward III, proclaimed King of England 
in the field, immediately after the victory obtained at the battle of 


Boſworth, and crowned at Weſtminſter the zoth of October. He 


married Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, and thereby united 


the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. 
87.) He defeated the inſurrection of Lambert Symnel, who per- 
ſonated Richard Duke of York, and made Lambert 1 
1499.] Perkin Warbeck afterwards perſonated Richard Duke of 
York, and raiſed a rebellion, but was made priſoner, and executed. 
1501.} He married his eldeſt ſon, Prince Arthur, to Catharine of 
bpain, November 14; but Arthur died the ſecond of April following. 
1504.) He married the Princeſs Margaret, his eldeſt daughter, to 
James IV, King of Scotland, on the eighth of Auguſt. . The Dutch 
From fiſhing on the coaſt of England by treaty, 


Prince 


ſoner 2 King Edward was, afterwards defeated by the Earl of 


e ſociety of Heralds: reheving of corpora- 
tions gone to decay; encouraging of manufuRtures ; taking care of 


This 
ince 


— — — — — 
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Prince died on the twenty-ſecond of April, 1509, in the fifty-third 
xear of his age, and twegty-fourth.of his reign. | Wr 
This King firſt introduced the band of yeomen of the guards; 
fet the vile ftar-chamber ; refuſed the overtutes of Columbus for 
the Ticovery af America; bat afterwards. employed Chabot, who 
difeovered North America; he encouraged trade, even to the lending 
of money 'without intereſt ; aboliſhed the pratection given by nobles 
to. bad: People who put , themſelves into their livery 3 and, in fine, 
cauſed an act to paſs permitting the commons to purchaſe the eſtate; 
of fuch nobles, who, through neceffity, wanted to part with them, and 
_ thereby laid the foundation of raiſing the commons and depreſſing the 
nobles ; — in theſe times were about one tenth part of their 
ent v "6 ay | 
 1509%] Henry VIII, che fecond but only ſarviving ſon of Henry 
VII, by the Lady Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, fac. 
. cerded to the crown. 1 
le confirmed the general pardon his father had granted; and pub- 
Ffked a proclamation, declaring, That if any of his ſubjects had ber 
— deprived of their goods, under colour of commiſſions for 
tevying forfeitures in the laſt reign, they ſhould receive ſatisfaction. 
The inferior agents of Empſom and Dudley were ſet in the pillory, 
. and knocked on the head by the rabble. 
15 fo.].* He folemnized his marriage with the'Princeſs Catharine, 
Kis brother Arthur's widow, on the third of June, and cauſed Empſom 
and Dudley, the inſtruments of his father's extortions, to be con- 
victed and executed as traitors. „ 
The money hoarded up in the laft reign, amounting to about 
1, 800, 00 I. equal to five millions at this time, was ſoon ſquan- 
dered away in the beginning of this, and little-or no ſatisfaction 
made to thofe it had been extorted from. ach. | 
The King, having made Queen Catharine regent, invaded France, 
in June 1510, with a great army, in perſon,” and retained the Em. 
eror Maximilian in his pay; and, having defeated a great body of 
French troops, took Terquenne and Tournay in September. In the 
mean time the Earl of Surry, the King's General, gained a great 
victory over the Scots at Flodden-Eield, on the gth of September. 
King James IV, of Scotland, being killed in the field of battle, Cardinal 
Wolſey, the Pope's legate, Archbiſhop of Vork, and Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, became prime miniſter in 1519. 
1517.] An inſurrection of the London app! ntices happened, under 
ce of expelling ſuch ſtrangers as carried on trades in London 
Wich being 1upprefſed, 200 of the rioters were convicted of treaſon, 
and fifteen of them were executed, the reſt being pardoned on the in- 
terceſſions of the Queens, of England, France, and' Scotland, then 
reſiding in the court of England. Feet de . 
1517, The ſweating ſickneſs raged this year, uſually carrying of 
- the patient in three hours. In ſome towns half the rome were ſwept 
away, and the terms were atjourned from London for a year aud 


more. 4 | - 
1519.] N back to the French, on a treaty of 
marriage between the Dauphin and the. Princeſs Mary, neither of then 


" BJ 5 ; 9 5 King 


4 ; 
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a King Henry writing a book againſt Luther, aboat 1521, the Pope 
we An the title of DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, ne 


wo; is ſucceſſors retain to this dax. Fr | 
Wolſey procuring Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckin to be 
» attainted and executed for high treaſon, the place of high ſteward of 


England bas never been con on any perſon ſince, but upon 
_ ticular occaſions 5 as the trial of à peer, when a high ſteward is —_— 
g ſor that F. ſe. | | 


1522.) This King, in imitation of the Conqueror, ordered an exact 
* — 13 to be made of — value of all the eſtates in the kin "PA 
über Wolſey's legantine power being continued to him for life, he was 
thereby impowered to uppreſ the leſſer monaſteries, to enable him to 
Hen found a college * — , apd another at Oxford. | | {rp icy 
g rx 1523- e ec of phyſicians was firſt eſtabliſhed. 1 | 


1524.] Francis, French King, was taken priſoner by the Im: 
1 te ar the battle of Paviain In. priſoner by the Im+ 


1525-] King Henry, levying money on the ſubject without a pa 
ns for 3 an — but it was — — 
Ron, wy | | b | | : 
i 1627.] The French agreed to King Henry a tribut 
ilon, 1 80 of 8 by my , * oe the 

1529-] The King applying to the Pope for a divorce, the cafe 
— vas oe before Wol nd Cardinal Campeigo, the Pope's legates; 
con. bat, Queen Catharine appealing to Rome, the legates did not think fit 
to come to any determination; at which Henry was fo much exaſpe- 
et 2 it is ſuppoſed to be the principal occaſion of | 

2 ruin. | . 4 7M; ; oc 
| The great ſeal was ſoon after taken from Wolſey, and given 
acuon Sir Thomas Moore: and Wolſey was LN 5 
| premunire, in procuring bulls from Rome to execute his legantine 


e Em- PRO i | * ö 
dy of 15 ;0.] The colleges of the Cardinal at Oxſord and Ipſwich were 
In the ſeized by the n he was apprehended at Vork, and charged 
great 2 treaſon ; t died at Leier er, on the road to London, the 
-mber. e peur. ee K | ranked 20 e 
dini 153t-] The clergy were afterwards adjudged to have incurred a 
Chan- Pemunire, in applying to the ſee of Rome, and ſubmitting to the le- 
| £*0ne power. And now the King thought fit to ſeparate himſelf 
onder rom Queen Catharine, and never ſaw her more. ch pen 
. However, the King was cited to appear at Rome, to anſwer Queen 
cabs. x ney „ Ne a proxy _— but he refuſed both. 
 in- ws againſt hereſy were put in execution rigorouſly at this 
then une, and ſeveral Proteſtants "ves, 9 & $1.4"; er 2 L 
py $32] The King married Anne Bullen, ſecond daughtet to Sir 
+ of \ ones Bullen, Earl of Wiltſhite and Ormond.; the corvocation 
Hen ag declared the King's marriage with Quzen Catharine void. 
533. J. Archbiſhop Cranmer pronounced the ſentence of divorce, 


ad the King's marriage with the Lady Anne Bullen was-confirmed ; 
-aty of — defore the. year- expired, the Queen was brought-to bed of a 
f them Eoglang, . by "200: of Elizabeth, afierwards Queen of. | 
King 75 et ee 1 e eee 20008 | 
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_  1534-] The King and parliament now proceeded to renounce 
. 25 2650 to the ſee o* Rome. And ey cuntcd the ſame year, Ti 
the King was the 1 head of the church of England, and gay 
kim the firſt fruits and tenths: | \ 
' - 1535-] Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas Moore were condemned and 
executed for high treaſon, in depying the King's ſupremacy. 
© -1x536.}] All monaſteries under 200 Il. per annum were given to the 
King by act of parliament, whereby 376 were ſuppreſſed. 
, Ten thouſand friars and nuns were turned out of the monaſteries, 


without any allowance for their ſubſiſtence, or very little, the ſac 


L Wales was united and incorporated with England, by act of parliz- 
ment, this year. - K 48 
FE: | The Bible was 
Z _ ſame year. | | 1 
_ - King Henry, in a ſhort time, became jealous of Queen Anne, cauſed 
her to be condemned by the peers for high treaſon, in procuring her 
brother and four others to lie with her; and, obliging her to conſeſ 
a pre: contract with the Earl of Northumberland, was divorced by 
Archbiſhop Cranmer's ſentence; after which ſhe was executed in the 
Tower. The King immediately married the Lady Jane Seymour, 
The parliament confirmed the attainder of Queen Anne, and enattcd, 
That both the divorces were legal, and the iſſue of both marriage: 
3 and incapable of inheriting the crown. | 
Ihe ſupprefling the monaſteries occaſioned an inſurrection in the 
North about this time. ee I RICH 
= 537-], geen. Jane was brought to bed of a Prince (afterwarcs 
Edward VI.) but the Queen died two days after her delivery. 
1538.] May of the great monaſteries were prevailed upon to ſur- 
render their charters ; and the King ſeized. Thomas Becket's rich 
! | _ hirine, and converted it to his own uſe. _ 5 
The Pope proceeded to abſolve the King's ſubjects from their alle- 
giance,' decreed him to be depoſed, and invited all Chriſtian Princes 
do make war upon hlimngngn .. 
2 1539.] The fix articles of religion were eſtabliſhed by act of pi 
 Hament; and a ſtatute made, confirming the ſeizures and ſurrender 
of the abbies, which amounted to the number of 645, whereof 2 
were mitred abbots. There were ſuppreſſed alſo 152 colleges, and 


I x oy itals. 9 f 
he Bibo s took out commiſſions from the King, impowering then 

to ordain and execute the epiſcopal function, | 1 
1540.] Cromwell was attaiated of high treaſon by act of parliament 
without being heard, and beheaded on Tower-hill the twenty-eight) 


of July. 7 75 | 
4 The King having married the Lady Anne of Cleeve, ArchbiÞo 
Cranmer and the convocation divorce the King from her, on pretelce 
his Majeſty's internal free "conſent was wanting at the marriage 1 
and the parliament paſſed an act, confirming the judgment of the co0- 
vocation. Then the King married the Lady Catharine, Howard, abe 
was accuſed by Archbiſhop Cranmer of. incontinence, and attainted d 
high treaſon by act of parliament, without being brought to à tri 
and beheaded two years after on Tower-hill, on the thirteenth 


0 to be tranſlated, and printed in Engliſh, the 
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E N G I. AN p. | 
- 1542.]. It was enacted alſo to be high treaſon not to diſcover a 
aeen's incontinence; and to be high. treaſon in any one to marry 
the. King if ſhe was not found a virgin. 5 50 | 
Ireland was at this time erected into a kingdom by the parliament 
of Ireland, which was confirmed by an act of the Engliſh patliament, 
and the I thereupon took the title of King of Ireland, | 
1543.] The Latany was ſet forth in Engliſh, and-commanded to 
be read in churches. | . 

The King married the Lady Catharine Parr, widow of the 
Lord Latimer, no virgin daring to truſt to his conſtruction of the act 
he had procured concerning a Queen's virginity, x. 

1544-] An act was made, limiting the ſucceſſion of the crown on 
failure of iſſue of Prince Edward) to the Princeſſes Mary and Eliza- 
beth; and, in default of iſſue of either of them, to ſuch perſon as the 
King ſhall ry by his letters patent, or laſt will. 

e 


1 $45-] council of Trent was opened on the thirteenth of De- 
cember. ' '//- 

1546-7] King Henry died about two in the morning on the 
twenty-fourth of January, in the fifty-fixth year of his » and 


thirty-eighth of his reign, and was buried at Windſor, where he 
founded a college far thirteen poor Knights and two Prieſts. 

As he had deftroyed all the religious houſes, viz. 1148, and ſeized 
their lands, amounting to 183,707 I. 13 8. per annum, he out of them 
erected fix biſhoprics, viz. Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, 
Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; founded Trinity college in Cambridge, and 
N wr hoſpital in London, and refoundetl Chriſt-Church college 
in Oxford, | Re” * 

In this reign the houſes of the great men were built more regular 
and magnificent than formerly; learning and arts met with ſome” 
encouragement z much was done for the good of the ſubjects in 
D a royal navy was eſtabliſhed, but commerce rather neg- 
ected by the King. a 

The King, being impowered to limit the ſucceſſion of the crown by 
at of parliament, ſettled it on the iſſue of his youngeſt ſiſter Mary, 
by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in caſe his two daughters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, died without. iſſue, to the excluſion of Margaret his 
eldeſt ſiſter, who had married James IV, King of the Scots. 

He had by the Infanta Catharine two ſons, Henry, and another not 
named, who-died young, and one daughter named Mary, afterwards 

deen of England. f ork 
He had by his ſecond wife, Anne Bullen, the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen of England, and a flill-born ſon. 

He had by his third wife, the Lady Jane Seymour, only one child 
named Edward, who ſucceeded him in the throne. . 

By his other wives he left no iſſue. 1 | 

1547.] Edward VT, che only fon of Henry VIII, by Jane Sey- 
mour, his third wife, ſucceeded his father, being but nine years of 
ape, * 1 1 * + : : 2 | | 

1548.] Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, the King's uncle, was 
made protector; who, procuring his commiſſion to be enlarges, 
ated arbitrarily, without the concurrence of the reſt of che regents: 


after an order of "council was made againſt the Romiſh fuper- 


dition, aud for rentoving images out of che churches. K. 
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J The Lord High Admiral | 
9-] The Lord High Admiral Seymour e ee 


1 , 
brother, was attainted in parliament of high thout 
YI « e oY ted with " ce, Boloig cone 
Igo. ] A peace being e ith France, Boloign was deli. 
| 5 aly but the French Kin Wpolated to pay the a of Englang 
(in conſideration thereof, and for the tribute in arrear from France) 
,000 crowns : and it was agreed, that this treaty, ſhould not pre. 
udice the claim of England either to France or Scotland. 
15862. The Common-Prayer Book was eſtabliſhed by act of par. 
lament, and another act was made, declaring the marriage of the 
valid. | | | | 
. 5s J The Duke of Northumberland married his ſon Guildford 
Dudley to the Lady Jane Grey, grand-daughter to Mary Queen of 
France, ſiſter to Henry VIIT, and prevailed on.the oung King to ſettle 
the crown on his Lady, to the excluſion of the Princeſſes en 
Elizabeth. This Duke alſo 1 on him to ſign another commiſſion 
for the viſitation of the churches ; by virtue whereof he ſeized on 
the remainder of the plaie and ornaments; ſoon. after which Kin 
Edward died at Greenwich, on the ſixth of July, 1553, in the Extend 
* of bis age, and the ſeventh of his reign, and was buried at ' 
eftminſter. er en de 
This hopeful Prince founded Chriſt's hoſpital, and alſo thoſe of 
2 and Bridewell; the latter having been the palace of his 
ather. ed 45 | wo, 
In attempting to find out a e to the Eaſt-Indies by the North- 
in the . of his Tan the way to Archan 1 Muſcovy, 
by che North Cape, was diſcovered by Captain Chancellor. The other 
two ſhips, employed with him to attempt a North-Eaſt paſſage, and 
commanded by Sir Hugh Willoughby the Admiral, and Captain Du. 
forth, both periſhed with their commanders and crews, on the coaſt of 
Ruſſan Lapland, ſuppoſed to have died of the ſcurvy. _ 
- 1553-] Mary I, only«daughter of King Henry vil, Catharme 
of Spain, ſacceeded her brother Edward; but the council proclaimed 
the =. 12 Grey. Queen : however, Queen Mary prevailing, the 
Duke of Northumberland, the great ſuppotter of -Queen Jane, hi 
daughter-in-law, wa: ſent to the Lower, with three of bis fons. 
| e Popiſh Biſhops were reſtored, and the Protcftant 5 (parti 
cularly Coverdale Biſhap of Exeter, and This 1 Bithop of Glouceller) 
were committed to priſon for exerciſing their functions. 
_ . Archbiſhop Cranmer, Biſhop Latimer, and ſeveral more of the Pro- 
+ teſtant.. clergy, were committed to piiſen for treaſon, in oppoſing tht 
Queen's acceſſion ; and ſeveral fled beyond fea, , .- | 


The Duke of Northumberland was condemned and executed, with 


ſeveral others, for high treaſos, in oppoſing Queen Mary. An a8 
_ paſſed alſo, mobbing the Alerbing wwe Fee at — Ha maſs, ot 
the bieaking dewn;altars or images. A bother act was made, repeal 
ing all the ſtatutes made iv_Kings Edward's reign concernin reli 
gion. Archbiſhop Cranmer, Guildford Dudley, and his wife and Lady 
Jane Grey, were condemned for high treaſon, © - | 
1554-1 Tbe Lady, Jane, with her hüſband and father, were ext 
cuted,.,and the Princeſs Elizabeth, was imprifoped, 2 

. Several thouſand Proteſtant clergymen were deprived, of their pt 
| fermeuts, and the Popilh fig reffored, © Fhilp Duke of Aufris 
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of the Emperor Charles V, arriving in England, was married to the 
lng geen at Wincheſter the 25th of July. Their parliament met on the 
lich of November, and appeared extremely devoted to Philip their new | 
deli. King, Who brought over a vaſt treaſure with him; and now the laws 1 
land againſt Lollards and Heretics were revived. | | Te | 
ance) *1556:] John Rogers was the firſt martyr of theſe times, being burnt | 
| pre- for hereſy at London, and Biſhop Hooper at Glouceſter. RO | 
Biſhop Ridley and Latimer were burnt at Oxford the ſame year: 


par- Archbiſhop Cranmer recanted in hopes of life, but was afterwards 
f the burnt at'Oxford,” February 14, 1556; and the ſame-day Cardinal Pole 
r E 5 }- i144 
dford 1557-) "The Emperor Charles V. reſigned the crown of Spain, and 
en of all his dominions, to his ſon Philip, the Queen's conſort, who there- 
ſettle u aſcended the throne of Spain, and the Engliſh entered into an 
y and auce with Spain againſt France; whereupon the Queen ſent over 
1ſſion ooo men to the afliftance of the Spaniards in the Low Countries, ans 


ed on 1557, by whoſe aſſiſtance they obtained the victory of St. Quintin's : 
King however, Calais was ſurpriſed by the French the next year, anno 1558, 
after it had been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh above 200 years. e 
ed t Queen of England, it is ſaid, broke her heart for the of Calais: 
he died on the 17th of November, 1558, in the 43d year of her age, 
oſe of and the ſixth of her reign, and was buried at Weſtminſter, - - - 
of di 1558:}, Elizabeth, the only daughter of Henry VIII, by Anne Bullen, 
ſucceeded her half ſiſter Queen Mary. King Philip propoſed to marry 
Lorth- her, but his ſuit was rejected. The parliament addreſſed the Queen 
ſeovy, to marry, which -ſhe ever ſeemed extemely averſe to.. LESS 
other 1559-] All the laws for eſtabliſhing the Popiſh religion, which, 
e, d were made by Queen Mary, were repealed, and the Queen's ſupremacy 
u Du- was re · enacted, and the act of uniformity paſſed ſoon after. 
oaſt of The oath of ſupremacy being tendered to the biſhops and clergy 
ade biops bat Dr. Kitchen (biſhop: of Landaff) refuſed it, and 
harine were committed to priſon. ende e 0 
aimed 1560. ] © Robert Dudley, the youngeſt-ſon of the late Duke of Nor- 
g, the thumberland; was made Maſter of the Horſe and Knight of the Garter, 
ne, hu WY and became ſo great a favourite, that all applications to the throne 
ES 2 vere made by him. 29 510992 H x5 8 — 
(parti 15621] Queen Elizabeth aſſiſted the French Proteſtants, who put 
iceller) WF Havre-de-Grace into her hands as a cautionary town. My 
The Lady Catharine Grey, of the royal family, having married the 
he Pro- Lad of Hertford, was divorced from him by the Qyeen's directions, 
ing the Wh after they had two ſons, and they were both impriſaned and fined. f 
FP 1563-] The thirty-nine articles of religion were eſtabliſhed by the | 
J, with Bi convocation about this time. eee en T6 15 SSR: | 
An ad 1564.] The Queen of Scots married Henry Stewart Load Darnley, 
aſs, ot Wi whom the had lately made Duke of Albany; and the next day he was 
repeal- WM publicly proclaimed King. une 
'g rel 1565.) David Rizzio, an Italian, Secretary to the Queen of Scots, 
Lady * afſaflinated/ by the King's direction, and, as 22 be ſaid, in her 
preſence. - The King imagined that Rizzio had adviſed the Queen to 
re exe · Nerelude him from the adminiſtration of the government. 
| 1566;] The Queen of Scots was brought to bed of a ſon, baptized 
eir pre · by de name of James, E King of England...) _ & } | 
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30 E N G L. AND. | 
- 1568.] The: Kiog of Scots was: not long after murdered, by ths 
contrivance of the Earl of Murray and Bothwell, the fame year; and 
Murray, to [throw the odium of itt upon the Queen, perſuaded her to 
marry Bothwell. + After which, Murray and the Lords took the Queen 
| priſoner, and compelled her to — her crown to her ſon; but ſhe 
EY her eſcape capes and faiſed an — and, Sing fo defeated b Mum, 
ed into 1 of favout an afliſtancy 
en Elizzbeth, 7 made her a priſaner. 
— uritans n. this year to create diviſions in the c 
Guy — e in Bog land abou his and much i 
took refuge in England about t time, mproved our 
und r — 700 - 2 
--1550.] The Pope, having excommunicated. Qu Queen Elizabeth the 
preceding year, now) publiſhed his bull, abſolving her ſubjeRs from 
their ' allegiance, curſed them if they obeyed, — declared her to be 
| Copoſed which Appretgd. ſome little inſurrections by the Papiſts, but 
ny Thom — pop cople, whom ſherif, 
ree hun , among was h 
hs dale, nut the aſſiaes at Def, ſuppoſed to be — with the 
z dal diſtemper, by the ſtench of the priſoners. | | 
5 1373-] ] apiſts and Diſſenters forſook their pariſh churches, 
and ſeparated from the church of England this year, von they were 
97 conformable the firſt twelve of the Queen's reign 
The Duke of Norfolk was brought to a trial, being — with 
high treaſon, in treating of a marriage with the Queen of Scots, 
conſpiring to depoſs* Groen Elizabeth, c. and was convicted and 
executed: 


"A new ſtar peared in Caſſiopeia's chair, amd upiter 1n 
' brightneſs, diminihing after eight months gradually, till F Gu is woah 
Sees at the end of ſixteen months. 
15373.} The Royal wer 0 was finiſhed by Sir Thomas Greſhan, 

25 opened in the month of 

75.] The Prince of Orange, —__ the provinces of Holland aud 
Teslas d, oered to uccept Queen 1 ' their: Savereigh, which 
the refuſed. ': 

1580,] Captain Francis Drake returned from his voyage round the 
fe Having been twelve days lefs than three years performing it 

e ſet fail from Plymouth with ve: ſhips, Novem _ 15, 1577. 

1581.] The commons taking upon them to order a faſt, the Queen 
reprimanded” them for their preſumption: ſeveral members, abſenting 


2 from the houſe commons, were fined 201. each, 4 


| Tots: 1 Articles of marriage were concluded about. this, tins, 

E Re Los e of Anjou ; — 1 
fuſed to ratify” them: wh the Duke returned: home, deſpait- 
ing of gens having continued his courtſhip :0 the Queen about ten 


” Fore © She accompanied him to Canterbury. 


and 
ipline. Several French and Flemiſh Proteſtant 


Gregory FLIL. cauſed the calendar to be 9 this year 
reby the Ebpliſh, and ſome other Proteſtant countries, w - 
alan calendar, Tolt ten days; and this occaſioned the 


to the 
| Ford @ the Jul and new ſtile, but the latter eee 
. e ee [20 1583] 
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1683. By an earthquake in Herefordſhire, three acres of nd 
in lence were removed, with trees and hedges, and, having a 
deep pit behind, ſtopped a highway. bY Pays! 
 1584-]- An: affotiation was entered into, by the Engliſh, for the 
preſervation of _ Elizabeth, * ſome practices of the King of 
pain and the Duke of Guiſe to deſtroy her. p * 
1698. Queen Elizabeth, at the interceſſion of the Dutch, ſent the 
ial of Leiceſter, with 6000 men, to their aſſiſtance; and had the Brill 
and Fluſhing delivered into her hands, as cautionary towns, for the 


| ſecurity of her charges. 


Sir Francis Drake, with 21 fail of men of war, and land forces, 
commanded by the Earl of Carliſle, ſurpriſed and plundered St. Do- 
mingo in Hiſpaniola, took Carthagena, and arrived at Virginia in Flo- 
rida ; where he took on board Captain Ralph Lane, and a colony that 
were in diftreſs, having been ſent thither by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
with them the tobacco plant was firſt brought to England. 

In the courſe of this year John Davis finiſhed his third voyage in 
veſt of a North-Weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. He difcorcred the | 
ight which bears his name, and failed beyond the eighty-third 
degree of North latitude, but was obliged to return without diſcover- 
ing the defired paſſage. - Ln 1 
. 1586.]- Anthony Babington, and other traitors, being convicted of 
conſpiring to depoſe and murder Queen Elizabeth, were executed with 

ome barbajous circumritnces, | . 24 =; | 

he Queen of Scots was charged with promoting and encouragin 
R and commiſſions were thereupon — to try her 2 
Fotheringay caſtle in Northamptonſhire. The Queen of Scots not 
acknowledging their juriſdiction, they proceeded, however, to paſs 
ſentence of death upon her as a traitor to the crown of 31 

1587.) Another plot being diſcovered againſt Queen Elizabeth, ſhe 
ſoon after ſigned a warrant for the execution of that Princeſs, who 
was behedded thereupon, February 8; but Queen Elizabeth blamed her 
Secretary Daviſon for it, declaring that the warrant was to have lain 
dormant ; ſhe never deſigned it ſhould be executed, but upon the laſt 


| —_— And, to give a colour to this, "Daviſon was impriſoned and 


Admiral Drake burnt and defiroyed a hundred ſail of Spaniſh ſhips 
in the port of Cadiz, about this time. 77 
The Earl of Leiceſter, the Queen's favourite, having ill ſuceeſs in the 
Netherlands, was recalled ; and Prince Maurice of Naſſau, younger 
ſon of the late Prince of Orange, was conſtituted Governor of the 


United Provinces by the States. The Queen at the ſame time made 


Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, General of the | Engliſh auxiliaries in 
the Netherlands. = a | 

- 1588.]' The King of Spain this year finiſhed his grand naval ar- 

mament, for the conqueſt of England; and this. armada, as it was 

called, ſailed from the river Tagus in Portugal, on the 29th of May; 

but, being diſperſed by a ſtorm, rendezvouſed again at the Groine in 

Galicia, from whence they ſet ſail again on the 12 ch of July ;- and, en- 

tering. the Engliſh channel on the 19th, Admiral Howard ſuffered them 

to paſs by him, following them cloſe until the 21ſt, when a battle be- 
OD and à kind of runhing fight continued to the 27th, ben the 
paniards came to an anchor is Calais road, in order to wait for the 
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Duke of Parma and his tranſports, with the land forces from Flanders. 
The Engliſh Admiral, finding he could make but little impreſſion on 
the armada, the galleons being ſo much ſuperior to him in bulk, ſent 
in eight or ten fire-ſhips among them in the night-time, which 
the Spaniards in the utmoſt confuſion. ,They cut the cables im- 
mediately, and put to ſea; and „ to return to the reu- 
dezvous between Calais and Graveling, the Engliſh fell upon them, 
and took ſeveral of their ſhips; whereupon they all bore away for 
Scotland and Ireland. b O nen. ; 
1591 4 Captajn Lancaſter and Captain Rimer ſailed to the Eaſt Indies. 
about this time, in order to 3 trade there. Rimer was caſt 
dern; but Lancaſter returued richly laden, with only ſeven hands on 
boar . ' a 4 K | 2 | | 
The Queen erected an univerſity at Dublin, which ſhe endowed 
_ a conſiderable revenue, and the uſual privileges granted to uni- 
verſities. | ey! | 
' .1596.] The Lord Admiral Howard and the Earl of Eſſex took the 
city Cadiz,. and plundered it, and deſtroyed the ſhips in the har- 


- bour ; the damage the Spaniards ſuſtained being computed at twenty 


million of ducats. 9 60 | | 
Sir Thomas *Bodley, in the year 1598, rebuilt and furniſhed tie 
public library at Oxford, with a vaſt collection of books and manu- 
ſcripts from all parts of the world. | 
| 1598.] The 
a fleet of men of war, and made himſelf maſter of the iſland of Porio- 


Rico in the year 1598 ; but was forced to quit it again on account of 


the fickneſs of his men. 029 | | 
+. 1600.] The Engliſh Eaſt-India company was erected this year, and 
they eſtabliſhed factories in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, 


and Sumatra. 


The Pope publiſhed a bull about this time, to exclude King James 
of Scotland from the throne of Englanßcg. 

On the 19th of February, 1601, the Earls of Eſſex and Southampton 
were brought to their trials before their peers, and convicted of high 
treaſon, in conſpiring to depoſe the Queen, and raiſe a rebellion, and 
Eſſex was beheaded in the Tower, on the 25th of the fame month. 

' 1601.] It was reſolved by the commons, That a ſheriff could not 
be elected Knight of the ſhire for his own county, but that he might 
be made a ſheriff after he was elected. 8 
1602.] The Queen, being taken ill in the beginning of March 
1602. 3, intimated her deſire, that the King of Scots ſhodld ſucceed 
her, in which the whole nation ſeemed to concur ; no mention being 

made of the Suffolk family, whom her father Henry VIII, had ap- 

inted to ſucceed on the death of his daughter Elizabeth without 
Iiſſue. She died on the twenty-fourth of March, 1602, in the ſeven- 
tieth year of her age, and the forty · fifth of her reign. | 

March 24, 1602-3. James I, the ſon of Henry Stuart, Lord Darn- 
ley, and Mary, Queen of Scots, the only child of James V, King of 
Scots, who was ſon of James IV, and Margaret his Queen, the 
_ eldeſt daughter of Henry VII, King of England, ſucceeded to the 
crown. - a 


- * 3603.] The King arrived at the Charter-houſe in London, May 7» 


C 


\ i 


and was crowned-at Wettaniniter on the 214 of July, 
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id George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, fitted out 


The 


NO ANG 
The Lord Cobham, Lord Grey, and Sir Walter Raleigh, were tried 
at Wincheſter for high treaſon, November 9g, and condemned the 17th, 
but reprieved. The treaſon they were principally charged with was 


the conſpiring to ſet Lady Arabella Stuart, the King's couſin-german, 


upon the thfone;' and inviting the Spaniards to aſſiſt them; for which 


eorge Cobham, with William Watſon and William Clark, prieſts, 


who were tried with them, were executed, and Sir Walter remained 
twelve years a priſoner in the Tower. 8 


A new tranſlation” of the Bible was ordered to be made, being the 


ſame that is in uſe at this day. 4 
A proclamation for enforcing the act of uniformity iſſued; where- 


upon there were but 49 out of 10,000 miniſters of pariſhes, that refuſed 


to con form, and were de . 0 i 
1604.] Tonnage and poundage were granted to the King for life, 
25 8 Ls been - his Lara of fro Hinzy VII. to Veen Eli- 

zabeth, ſor defence of the realm, and the guard of the ſeas. 

November 5, 1605.] The Powder Plot, for blowing up the King 
and parliament” being diſcovered, the oath of allegiance was firit re- 
quired and/ adminiſtered. | be te 
-1606.] The conſpirators in the Powder Plot were convicted, and 
ſome of them executed # the Weſt end of St. Paul's. More of them 
were executed in the old Palace-yard, Weſtminſter. by 

An act paſſed at this time, impowering the crown to levy twenty 
pounds a month on Popiſh Recuſants, ahſenting "themſelves from 
church, or to ſeize two thirds of their lands; and declared it to be a 


premunire to refuſe the oath of allegiance. 


The act for levying twelve-pence a Sunday, on every one that did 


not come to church, was revived. 


An act paſſid,” impowering the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of Lon- 
in Bohn ewt g hed: ak 5 fix perſons died in 
ixty- eight thouſand five hun and ninety· ix ied in 
E plague the two preceding 1 | 3 
Ou the 26th of November, Tyrone began a conſpiracy in Ireland. 
An act paſſed in the fourth year of this reign, repealing all hoſtile 
laws made ägainſt the Scots; and, in Calvin's caſe, ſoon after, it 
wat reſolved that all Scotehmen, born after the acceflion of King James 
to this crown, ſhould enjoy all the privileges of denizens, 5 
1608.] Twenty Engliſh pirates were executed about this time, who, 
had turned Mahometans, and lived in great ſplendor at Tunis in 


Barbar. | SE 
a A proclamation was publiſhed againft erecting buildings on 
new foundations, within two miles of this city; and another prohi- 
biting ſoreign nations to fiſh upon the coaſts of Great Britain 
1611.] Baronets were firſt created by King James I, in the ninth * 
year of his reign, - | | ka a a 
This the new tranſlation of the Bible was finiſhed. thy, 
1614] The ſecond parliament of this reign l upon their 
gnevances, viz, The King's profalopey/to the Scots, and the increaſe * 
of the Popiſh Recuſants, they were diſſolved without paſſing one act. 
After which, the King committed ſeveral of the members of the com- 
n_ for the freedom they had taken, and raiſed money on his ſub- 
jeds by way of benevolence, | 8 . IN 
' = 24 | X 3 | ih The 
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N New Rirer was brought to London, from Ware in Rente. 
ſhire, Sir Hugh Middleton. 

Sir 12 mas Overbury was 1 cov in the Tower, by the contrivance 
of the * 3 Somerſet and his Counteſs. - And, | 
15615. e murderers were executed: among whom was Sir Ger. 

vaſe Au. whom the Earl had procured to be made Governor of the 
Tower, to facilitate his deſign. 

1616.) The Earl of Somerſet and his Counteſs were tried and con. 
demned for the murder, but obtained a pardon, anno 164 - 

The King delivered up Fluſhing, Ramekins, and the Brill, to the 

States of, Holland, for leſs than a tenth part of the charges they were 
top for the aflifiance een Elizabeth gave them. 

1 J. The book of ſports was publiſhed about the ſame time, 
allowide innocent coke? after evenin prayers, on Sundays ; 
and the clergy were enjoined. to read the book in their ehurc 
Cha — whereof ſome of them were proſecuted in the Star. 
| mber 

Sir Walter Raleigh was made commander of a ſquadron of men of 
war, "and ſent to the river Oroonoko in America, in ſearch of a gold 
mine, and, attacking ſome of the Spaniſh ſettlements in Terra Firma, 
he was, at the infig ation' of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, executed (by 
virtue of his. former ſentence) for high treaſon, on the 19th of Odo 
ber, the following year. 

- 1618.] A match was ropoſed between Prince Charles and the In. 
fanta of Spain, and articles fiend on. 

The ſynod of Dort in Holland was held this year, whither ſever 
Tag! diyines were ſent, and the dodtine of Arminius Was condemned 


81. The third parlament of this reign wet on the 2 
, Janoary, i in which the Lord Chancellor Bacon was-convited of noto» 
ious bribery, and the ſeals taken from him, 
| _ The parliament being diſſolved, ſeveral of the . of the com- 
2985 were committed — priſon for their oppoſition to the court. 
opply was goes, his Majeſty-in this parliament, to enable him 
3 enen the Palatinate for his, ſon- in-law the Elector Palatine; 
and they promiſed to aſſiſt him to che utmoſt of their power if he could 
not recover it by treaty. 
16522. 2 Charles, with the Marquis of Backingham, | em- 
barked, for Spain, in order to conclude 4 match with the Infanta, and 
| ae at 1 ke a ers 
articles of marriage were agreed between Princes 
te lad the Infanta of 7" pag wg 
he Prince, however, returned to England without the Infanta, the 
being abruptly broken off. 
ER fourth e was called and the proceedings of the Spaniſh 
match being laid before them, the Duke of Buckingham's con uct in 
| Spain. was approved, and they gave the King a ſupply to declare war 
- againſt Spain and the Emperor 
E The Dutch — the Engliſh factors at Amboyna, to 
make them confeſs a plot againſt the Sagli fo and diſpoſſeſſed them 


of. the W which the Dutch * ever kast. 
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1 match was propoſed and concluded between Printe Charles and 
Princeſs Henrietta of France, daughter of Henry IV. but not 
onſummated until King James's death. dts 5 05 
1625.1 Count Mans eld was made general of an army of 12,900 
nen, for the recovery of the Palatinate ; but the troops being em- 
1 Mere dealer a paſſage through France; and moſt of them pe- 
r ²˙ w EBERPEE ST Ae Af : 
"Kin re Theobald's, on the twenty- ſeyenth of March, 
in the & t -ninth year of his age, and, the twenty-third of his-reign. 
His Wie was Anne, the daughter of Frederic II, King of Denmark. 
His ſurviving iſſue were Pridee Charles, who ſccecde? him, and the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, married to the Ne Palatine of the Rhine, uſually 
| King of Bohemia, who left iſſue the Princeſs Sophia, from whom 


the e are deſcended. . 4 1 
March 27, $9351 barles I, the only arpring on of King James 
1, by che Lady Anne, daughter of Frederic II, King of Denmark, 
ſucceeded. to the crown of England, on the demiſe of his father, an 
at crowned at Weſtminſter on the ſecond of February following. 
The Queen landed: at Dover on the 23d. of June, where ſhe was met 
2 Majeſty, and conducted the ſame day to Canterbury, where the 
arriage was confummated that night. t. 
"Th the firſt parliament, which met about three months after the 
King's atceſſion, a large ſubſidy was, aſked to proſecute the war with 
Spain, entered into, as was ſaid, by the defire of Parliament : the 
inns, got chuſing to enter into the pretended neceſlity of a war 
defired to have certain gtievances redreſſed; and voted the King what 
they judged neceſſary ; which being far ſhort of his deſires, he dif. 
folve ee Which had not ſat to do 9 653 above threg 
weeks; and, the ſupplies being expended in a; ſhameful expedition, 


the King found himſelf under a neceſſity of ordering the officers; to 
continue to collect the uſual duties of tonnage and poundage, ſettled 


on his predecefſvrs; by his own. authority. 


: 


f 4) - ' (C28. Hb BLESS 
Some of the commons, active for the redreſs of grievances, (amon 
whom was Sit Edward Coke, who had been Lord Chief Jabice of 
England) were nominated for ſhieriffs, to prevent their being mems' 
bers: they were, heverthelels choſen, -and the other gentlemen were 
compelled. to receive the order of knighthood. l. 
1625.] The commons remonſtrating againſt the Duke of Bucking⸗ 
ham's continuing in-the adminiſtration, and againſt the King's taking 
a and poundage, the parliament, was diſſolved without pailing 
one act. 2 | 1 1 rr 1 Uns 
The King difmiſed the Queen's French ſervants about the ſame 
ume, which occaſioned a war with France... 3 7 

Some wr were committed for refuſing to pay the money 7 
ured of them by way of loan for the King's ſervice ; and ſome of 

inferior people were preſſed for ſoldiers on their refuſal. 

1627,] e third parlianient of this. reign meeting on the 6th, o 

rdary, a petition of right was preferred to his Majeſty, praying, 
1. That no loah of tax might be levied but by conſent af parliament; 
2. That no man might be impriſoned but by legal proceſs; 3. That 
ſoldiers might not be quartered on people againft their wills; 4. That 
| contmilfous be granted for executing martial law. To wins, the 
an es 8 ing 


— : 


— OC 


= reſpeQively granted five intire ſubſidies. 
The 


on the goods, quartering of ſo 


| houſe 
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King anſwered, © I will that right be done according-to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm. or Bath eee 
The Dake of Buckingham, with 100 ſail of ſhips of all ſorts, and 
land forces on board, failed for the relief of Rochelle, where 
Lovin loſt one third of his troops without effecting any thing, he re- 
el to England in November, with ſome diſgrace ; as did the Earl 


of Denbigh'ſoon After, from Rochelle alſo; whereby the Proteſtant in- 


tereſt in France being ruined, the public were unanimous in their 
blame of Buckingham. n ke | 
Both houſes addrefſed: his Majeſty for a fuller anſwer to-their pe. 
tition of right, whereupon they received this ſatisfactory anſwer, viz. 
4 Soit fait comme il eſt deſi te. 3 
ITbe commons being about to remonſtrate againſt his Majeſty's re- 
ceiving tonnage and poundage, the King came to the houſe of peers, 


and paſſed the act confirming, the rights and liberties of the ſubject, 


(as above demanded) and two other acts, whereby the clergy and 
ke of Buckingham, being at Portſmouth equipping another 

feet for the relief of Rochelle, was ſtabbed by John Felton, a diſcon- 
tented lieutenant, on the 23d of Auguſt, for which he was executed. 
The Duke's death made no alteration in the 2 notions of his 
power: for, although be conſented to the bill of rights, he ſtill conti- 
nued to levy money various ways independent of parliament ; ſeizing 
iert, or impriſoning of thoſe who re- 

fuſed to comply: theſe proceedings rouſed the commons to draw up a 
pane apainſt them ; they forced the Speaker to take'the chair, locked 
doors till the proteſt was drawn up and read; and, during that 


time, refuſed admittance to the Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod, 


% 


wha was ſent by the ms to adjourn the houſe, to prevent its read- 


1 after which the houſe was adjourned to a certain day. 


In the mean time the King diffolved the parliament, and ordered 
nine of the moſt active members into cuſtody ; informations were ex- 
hibited againſt them, and they were ſent to the King's-bench 2 
2 the royal pleaſure, where ſome of them died: tranſactions, 
joined to the granting of monopolies, and other unconſtitutional me- 
chods of raiſing money, produced the publication of ſeveral ſharp 
pamphlets ; and the authors of them being puniſhed ' with a ſeverity 
that, ſavoured of mean, paſſionate cruelty, increaſed the ill opinion 
which the public had conceived of the government. 

- 1632.) The King of Bohemia, Prince Palatine, died, having bad 
ine by the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of King James I, fix ſons 


and five daughters ; the youngeſt, of which daughters was the Princeſs 


1 N | : 2 ry 
1633.] The King, going to Scotland, was crowned at Holyrood- 
10 by Dr. raed” Archbiſhop of St. Andrews. 
1636] Mr. Selden's book againſt Hugo Grotius, aſſerting the 
Eng liſh ſovereignty of the Narrow ſeas, and ſhewing the cuſtom of 


levying ſuip maney by former kings, with aſſent of parliament, vs 


ordered to be kept'among the records, one of them in the Council: 
cheſt, another in the Exchequer, and a third in the court of Admiralty. 


The Ear! of Northumberland, being made Admiral, commanded 3 


fleet of ſixty men of war, with which he attacked the Dvtch fleet, 23 


- 


they were fiſhiog'on the Engliſh coaſts ; whereupon the Dutch * 
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the King 30, ooo I. for permiſſion to fiſh this year; and agreed 
cx an — 2 for the future. | 
| Wiltiam Laud;, à furious bigot, fond of irreſiſtible power, and of 
idle, pom pous ceremonies, and, conſequently a 1 enemy to the 
Prefbyterians, was in particular favour with the King, who advanced 
bim to the ſee of London, and, at laſt, to the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury: this zealot perſuaded er to purſue. meaſures which 
contributed” to his ruin: among others, declaration, in 1634, in 
favour of {parts .apd recreations on Sunday afternoons ; the proclama- 
tion, in 1637, to prevent Diſſenters and their miniſters from retiring. 
to America, multitudes of diſpleaſed people, about that time, leaving 
the nation; alſo the declaration to oblige the Scots to uſe the liturgy 
of the church of England: this laſt article ſet the Scottiſh nation into 
ſuch a flame, that they immediately threw: off their allegiance, and 
entered into a covenant againſt the government; cited their biſhops, 
who had favoured the introduction of the Engliſh. common-prayer, 
to appear as criminals before the general aſſembly at Glaſgow, where 
they condemned eee eee continued their fitting, 
notwithſtanding. they were diſſolved by the King's commiſſioner; raiſed 
in army, the command of which they 2 to Ts who had ſerved 
in the Swediſh army under Guſtavus Adolphus ; made themſelves maſ- 
ten of Edinburgh, and ſolicited the protection of the French King, as 
their Sovereign. | 27 * b 
The Marquiſs of Hamilton was ſent, with the character of high 
commiſſioner,. to appeaſe the Scots; and, in conſequence of their pe- 
tition to the King, ſome conceſſions were made to them; yet, they, 
Judgio the. conceſſions. to be rather, ſpecious than real, continued 
inflexibly to inſiſt on the exerciſe of the religion eſtabliſhed in 1580 ; 
which the King being reſolved to alter, and thinking it could be done 
by force, ordered the Engliſh nobility to attend him at York, with 
(ach armed men as they could raiſe ; theſe, with what Laud had pro- 
cured-from the clergy, and the Papiſts who joined him, amounted to 
near 23,000 men, beſides a fleet of 16 men of war. The-armies 
roached ſo near that a battle was expected, but was prevented 
me. other conceſſions of the King, and the armies were apparently 
diſbanded ; but, in the Scots general aſſembly and parliament, held 
ſoon after, all the acts of the Glaſgow aſſembly were confirmed, as 
vell as other reſolutions, tending to leſſen the royal authority: how- 
ever, t 1 commiſſioners to wait on the King to ratify theſe 
; an „ by their ſtay in London, they had opportunities of confer- 
ung with the Engliſh malecontents. _ ©) 
e King and his council, highly diſpleaſed with the behaviour of 
the Scots, reſolved to force their obedience; but, the neceſſary ſup- 
plies not being attainable by all the artifices propoſed, a parliament. 
ws called to meet on the 13th of April 1640, and the affairs of the 
deo related to them, which were calmly heard; but they immedi- 
0 procepded upon the grievances of England: the King, in order 
© haſten his ſupplies; ſent a meſſage, informing the commons, that, 
i they would grant him fix ſubſidies, he would relinquiſn ſhip- money: 
many of the commons ſeemed inclined. to agree with the "$4 (al- 
, inſtead of fix ſubſidies, by ſome miſtake, twelve had been 
weed) but, the King being mifinformed of the proceedings of the 
Pe, he diſſolved the parliament on the 5th of May; n 
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thinking they had reafon to belieye that the 
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the convocation for à month longer, to anſwer ſome purpoſes which 


were much diſliked by many. 


To enable the King to proſecute the war' | Scotland, the 
members of his council, and others well affected to him, advanced 
300, 00 l. beſides what was collected by force; and an army of 20,000 
men was raiſed, the command given to the Earl of Northamberland, 
and the general rendezvous fixed at Newcaftle'ypon' Tyne. The Scots 
army, confifting of about 22,000 men, advanced into England, and, 
driving à body of the King's forces, commanded by Lord Conway, 
from Newburn; -Lefley made himſelf- maſter of Newcaſtle, and of all 


the King's ammunition; and levied contributions in Northumberland 


and Durham. | 2 
HFis Majeſty's meaſures being thus broken, à council of the was 
Profs wa York, and they adviſed to treat with the Seots, which 
being agreed to, à ſuſpeuſſon of hoſtilities was ſettled ; and, the King 
— preſſed by petitions, he called a parliament to meet November 
oY 40. | a f en N Fe 1 
Ts. commons, taking the affair of prievances into 'confideration, 
Judged that they chiefly aroſe fron Lav, the Archbimop; Stafford, 
dent of the court of Tork; Finch, the Lord Keeper of the ſeals; 
and Windebank, Secretary of ſtate: Stafford and Windebank were 


- Impeached; the former' was committed to the Tower, and beheaded 


ſome months after, but the latter eſcaped to France: the commons 
next reſolved, that the acts done by the | 

and, upon further examination, It 13 that Land had occafioned 
moſt of the religious difturbances ; whereupon he was impeached and 
ent to the Tower: Finch fled" to Holland, but was impeached; and 


Laud ſome time after was beheaded. e | 
The commons, between November 3 2004 the _oooihe Aug, 
© paſſed ſundry bills; thoſe of moſt importance were, 1ſt, for = 


ments to meet once in three years, whether called or not called by the 
King; 2d, to aboliſh the ffar-chamber; zd, to fix the foreſt laws; 


_4th; againſt forcible kniphithood ; gth, to allow the making gunpow- 
Ter 1 Fn . 2 | 1 | 


der in England; 6th, to aboliſh ſtip-money, {. To theſe a 
royal aſſent given, the King's 225 making it neceſſary. By the 
votes of the houſe the ſum of zoo, obo l. was to be given to the 
army, with whom the treaty concerning their grievances was Fo 
longed till Auguſt, when the King went to Scotland, and gave altent 
to all the acts the Scots defired for their ſecurity and liberties. * 
The King having made the Earl of Eſſex Lieutenant General of his 
armies South of Trent, ſigned a commiffon for paſſing acts in his ab- 
ſence,” and the ſame day fet out for Scotland. : | 
The acts for the redreſs of prievances being paſſed, the commons, 
King was concerned in 
ſome propoſals to bring the Engliſh and Triſh armies to his particular 
afiiftance, judged that the King was not to be reſtrained from acting 
arbitrarily;- bat by abridging his power of doing it: while this was 
deliberating, came the account of the rebellion in Ireland, and of the 
maſſacre of abont 40,000 Proteſtants there; the chiefs of the rebellion 
having publiſhed, that they acted under the fign manual of the King, 
Which, though few thinking men could believe of his Majeſty, tes 
ſerved as a further argument with many, that ſome further reſtraint 
mould be put on the royal power; and” theſe perſon? publiſhed war 
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e convocation” were illegal; 


_ morality, it raiſed a great commotion. in the city, who peti 
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thought, would tend to increaſe the fears of the People, 
cls Nip ions of the King's intentions, for which he had —— 


ith many grounds; among others, having committed, at this ti 
_ of the 12 to Lunsfor „Aman in general diſoſteem for lieim- 


1 
it; and a great mob aſſembled about the parliament- houſe; ſome. of = 
aying Glgreeable things to the Biſhops, for aer kein in fa- 

ihops having agreed to 


your of the King's meaſures ; twelve of the Bi 
abſent themſelves from the houſe, and proteſt againſt its 
were committed to the Tower for high treaſon,  _ 
Although theſe affairs did evidently: tend to, his Majeſty's. prejudice, 
yet he, through bad advice, cauſed articles of high treaſon to be ex- 
bite in the houſe of lords, againſt one lord and five commoners, 
the moſt conſiderable in the houſe ; and, the next day, went himſelf 
to the houſe of commons, attended by about 500 armed men, and. de- 
manded the five members; who not being there, he iſſued a proclama· 
tion for ap menu them: this attempt to ſeize their members was 
immediately voted a breach of privilege; the houſe. adjourned for 
ſeven days, appointing a committee of 24 to fit in Guildhall, on the 
national buſineſs; and the King retired to Hampton-court and Wind- 
for, This imprudent act greatly increafed, the number. of thoſe. wha 
were for leſſening the royal power; many of whom, indeed, bein 
Preſbyterians, had farther views, of demoliſhing epiſcopacy, and al. 
tering, the national religion to ſquare with their own, opinions: prepa- 
12 7 8 the Biſhops were to be deprived of their ſeats in the 
ol lords. n 4 eofer x vet aDdbiittos + 
"The late imprudent ſtep, and the. uproar. thereon, cauſed groat con- 
fuſion in the 521 z who an conſequences, ſome private ſtepa 
were taken to ſecure Portſmouth, and alſo Hull, where all the arms 
and ammunition, drawn, together for the late army, were Ty ps 
the parliament, having ſome notice of theſe proceedings, ſent Six John 
Hotham to take care of Hull, on their part; they — — the fince- 
rity of the King, even though he propoſed ſuch conceſſons as, would 
have ſatisfied any who could believe him, or had no other views than 
yu. 4 of the ſtate; yet theſe conceſſons were not to them ſufficient, 
for they muſt have the ſtrong towns and the militia; under their | 
but the 1 they ſhould not be truſted. with the militia for ona 
hour, His Majeſty retiring to Vork, to he at a diftauce. from the mor- 
tikcations he daily received, was followed by a multitude. of nobility 
and gentry.” Soon after he went, with attendants, to Hull, bat Ho. 
tham, the governor, refufed him admittance : upon this, the Ning ap- 
painted a, guard for. his perſon, 4 2 ed 2 
ard for their ſecurity ; and fide iſſued out precepts for raiſing 
hes, and threats to thoſe who. ſhould. aſſiſt the contrary ſide: | After 
ſryeral. ſpecious declarations on both ſides, the King diſplayed his 
ſtandard at Nottingham, as a ſignal of war; in. conſequence, whereof,. 
both, ſides addrefled themſelves for action, and many battles were 
fought; the advantage ſometimes on one ſide and ſometimes, on the: 
other: at len th, in 1644, the Scotch army of about 20, ooo mem en- 
tered England in favour. of, the. parliament; after. which,” the battles 
of Marflon-Moor and Naſeby ruining. the King's army, he pat hlm- 
{If under the protection of —— which having received, 
129,999 l fox arrears of pay and other charges, they 9 
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for” Scotland; and the King, accompanied by the commiſſioners a. 
pointed by the parliament to receive him, was conducted to Holmb). 
ouſe, in Northamptonſhire, © a for his preſent reſidence. 

The redreſs of grievances, and ſecurity for the performance, ſeem 
to have been' the chief aim of the firſt ae of the King's will: the 
Preſbyterians had, beſides, the views of laying aſide the Biſhops, and of 
introducing their own mode of worſhip ; and theſe were brought tg 
paſs. The Independents, or thoſe who were for a republican govern. 
ment, ſeeing what might be done by force of arms, had taken care i 
time that the chief officers of the ſoldiery were Independents alſo; 4 
now ſeeing the King in the hands of the parliament, who would probs. 
bly accommodate matters, and fettle monarchy; they brought the Kin 
to the army, treated him royally, and inſinuated to him hints of his 
reſtoration, independent of parliament. The army then quarrelled 
with the 1 and turned ont of the houſe thoſe members whom 
they difliked : and now having got the 33 into their own hands, 
and treating his Majeſty with great indifference, he learned that he 


N 
* 


I 
nad been deceived by Cromwell, and, finding an opportunity, eſca 
Into the ile of Wight; where, while he was treating 15 the A 
he concluded a private treaty with the Scots; who, in conſequence thereof, 
brought an army into England; many of the royaliſts, or King's friends, 
imprügently ran to arms, whereby the army being ſeparated, the 
Preſbyterians again got the upper hand in the houſe ; theſe infur- 
rections were ſoon” cruſhed by the fortune of Cromwell, who al 
defetted the Scotch — in Lancaſhire, aud, purſuing them into 
Scotland, ey were hum led ſufficiently for ſome, time: and he re- 
tur tec td London time enough to fruſtrate à treaty between the Kin 
and parliament; which might have been concluded before his dom 
bad the King been of a more open diſpoſition. Cromwell, probably 
+ Imagining' that either himſelf or the King muſt fall, kd and the In- 
dependents having all the power in their own hands, aſſumed to them - 
felves' à fight of trying the King for the troubles which had afflidted 
che natien for ſonie years paſt ; they condemned him, and had hin 


publiely beheaded at Whitehall, ' | 1 
75 25, to the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, 


He was married, in the year 16 —5 
youngeſt daughter of Henfy IV, King of France, firnamed the Great, 
and bad iſſue by this Princeſs, * © 

1. Charles, who died the ſame day he was born. 
2. Charles, who ſucceeded his father by the name of Charles II. 

we 27 8 who ſucceeded his brother Charles, by the name of 

* _ who died ſoon after the ' reſtoration of his brother 
5. The Princeſs Mary, married to William of Naffau, Prince of 

Orange; by whom ſhe had iflue William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, 
afrerwards' King of England. ky rp Foe e 

6. The Princeſs Elizabeth, who died a . Cariſbrook caſtle 
pn 2 of Wight, on the 8th of September, 1650, in the 1 5th year 

75 The Princeſs Anne, who died about three years of age, and 

8: The Princeſs Henrietta Maria, born at Exeter the 1 > be of June, 
1644; and married to Philip Duke of Anjou, afterwards Duke of Or- 

leans,” by whom ſhe had iſſue Anna Maria, married to Victor ——_— 
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late Duke of Savoy, and King of Sardinia, father to che preſent King 


ers 2 ; 

2 of Sardinia, who is the neareſt Roman Catholic Prince to the crown of 
5 England, if the pretender be illegitimate. m 

„ ſeem 1648-49:] + Charles II, upon the death of his father King Charles I, 
II: the became King of Great Britain ; though he enjoyed little more than the 
and of title till the year 1660, when the King and the antient conſtitution 
ght to were reſtored together.. | > (OO ME enn (Beth 
rOVern The uſurpers paſſed an act, declaring it high treaſon to proclaim 
care | the Prince, or any other perſon, King of England, withoat conſent 
); 2 of parliament, and tiled themſelves, The commonwealth of England; 
proba- but were indeed the dregs of the long parliament, uſually ftiled the 
e King Rump, and did not amount to an hundred men, They preceeded' 
of his to vote the houſe of peers uſeleſs and dangerous, and therefore to be 
rrelled aboliſhed. : rt &. 1 » ot 54 ES. 

whom February 7.] They reſolved alſo, that the office of a King of this 
hands, ration, and to have the power thereof in æny ſingle perſon, was 
— unneceſſary, burthenſome, and dangerous, and th -ought to be 
ca azboliſhed. 2 . ; BR W557, 
_ A new brew ordered ” be taken alſo, er — — 2 — 
hereof, allegiance and ſapremacy, called the Engagement; whe people 
riends, 2 obliged bs Meds hoy would bo hes and faithful to the com- 
d, the 1 without King or houſe of lords. And an act paſſed for 
infur- the aboliſhing kingly government, and another for aboliſhing the houſe 
o alſo of peers,” and conſtituting che people of England a commonwealth and 
n into tree ſtate. - ; | cee CAT IUE Os 
he re- May 21.] An act alſo was' paſſed for the ſale of crown lands 
La, at thirteen years purchaſe z and for 2 all the goods, furniture, 
rival, jewels, paintings, and perſonal eſtate of the late Kipg; a great part 
obably whereof was ' purchaſed by the Kings of France and Spain, and other 


foreign” Princes; and between three or four hundred thouſand pounds 
were raiſed "7 the ſale, for the ſervice of the new ſtatee. 


And now Cromwell, being appointed to the government of Ireland, 
vent thither with an army, took Drogdeda by ſtorm, put the garriſon 
w the ſword, and ſuffered his troops to commit great eruelties, on 
Maria, pretence of a retaliation on the Iriſh for the late maſſacre; and alfo to 
Great, inke terror on thoſe who ſhould oppoſe him, chuſing to diſpatch'the 
bulineſs of Ireland as ſoon as poſlible ; Kilkenny, and other towns, 

5 bon fell into his hands; and upon publiſhing a proclamation, giving 
II. leave to the diſaffected Iriſh to enter into the ſetvice of foreign powers, 
me of wout "forty thouſand of them embraced the opportunity, whereby 
| was ſoon eſtabliſhed in that nation. Cromwell being recalled, 
rother e appointed Ireton to the command in Ireland. W | 
2 June 23, 1650.] The King being invited over to Scotland, and, 
nce of mving on the coaſt, was compelled, however, to take the covenant 
ranges ore the Scots would permit him to come on ſhore ; and they com- 
rlled him to ſign a declaration, approving the covenant, and re- 

« caſtle done ing his principles, friends and adherents, a 

th year July 22. n the mean time Cromwell paſſed the Tweed, and in- 
nded Scotland: whereupon the Scots deflroyed their country, and re- 
id d before him till he came within fight of Edinburgh. Then they 
100% rrched and poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong camp near Dunbar; 
of Or- ut of which Cromwell drew them by ſtratagem, and defeated them, 
2 3-) killing 3000 of them on the ſpot, and taking er pri- 
f . Oners, 


oa} ho 
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and ammunition 3 after which he pof. 


ing of Great Britain z but, engaging Crom. 
3.) at Worceſter, his army was routed, 3000 of 
6 or 7000 taken —— with all their cannon, 

«- The King eſcaping; and with many 
for about fix weeks, at laſt arrived in 


SC OBI 12113 s. 4 £3 +) 2 

The parliament next demanded ſatisfaftion for the various actions of 
the Dutch againk - the — which brought on a war between the 
two ſtates ; wherein ſeveral great ſea-engagements were maintained 

ith great fcill and bravery on both fides ;. but, in the ſeventh battle, 
the Dutch Admiral, Van Tromp, being killed, their fleet drew of, 
and the Engliſh fleet, under the eommand of Monk and Blake, re. 
turned home: and Cromwell judging the continuance of the war 
might leſſen the army and his power, cenſented to a peace with the 
- April 20 1653.] Is the mean time Cromwell went to the houſe 
of commons wi ge — taking a file; of muſqueteers with 
him into the houſe, he commanded the Speaker to leaye the chair, 

and told them they had fat long enough, utileſs they had done more 
good, crying out, You are no longer a parliament; I ſay you are 
no parliament.” Cromwell having turned them all out of the houſe, 
loc the doors, and returned to Whitehall. In the afternoon he 
went to the council of ſtate, told them the parliament was diffolved, and 
that this was no place for them, and bid them be gone. 
Fe then ſummoned of his creatures, man them being mean 
perſons, à parliament, called by deriſton bone's parliament ; 
theſe ſoon, reſigned the power into the hands of Cromwell, inveſting 
him with their whole power.  '  '- 
_ - Lambert and the council of officers hereupon gave up their preten- 
ſions alſo to the ſupreme authority, and declared, that the govern. 
ment of the commonwealth ſhould reſide in a fingle perſon, and 
that the perſon ſhould be Oliver Cromwell, the Captain-General, and 
his title thould be, Lord Protector of the commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of the dominions and territories thereunt 
belonging. f 2 N eee 
That à parliament ſhould be ſummoned ence in every third yes, 
and pot to be diſſolved or prorogued in leſs than five months, without 
their own conſent: that * number of members ſor England ſhould 
not exceed 400, for Scotland 30, and for Ireland 3o, ſpecifying tbe 
number for each county and corporation; 60 members to be a quo. 
rum. | Perſons worth two — and upwards, to be elec- 
tors; and none to be elected who had borne arms for the King. |, 
165%] A parliament thus modelled was ſummoned; who taking 
up affairs diſpleaſing to the Protector, he: reprimanded them; but 
fr ding they did not anſwer bis expectations, he diflolyed them. * 
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April 13. 1655. J. Admiral Penn and Venables, being ſent to attack 
St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, failed there, but took the iſland of 
Jamaica from the Spaniards; and the Engliſh have remained in poſ- 
ſeſſon of it ever fince, | | das 4 ws e 
October 1.] And now the Protector proceeded. to divide the king- 
dom of England into eleven uiſtricts, and in every diſtrict placed an 
officer called a Major-General, who had not y an abſ ute com 
mand. over the forces in his diviſion, but a very great power in civil 


cauſes. 4 £5.36 a f f f . 
Ogober 24] Articles of peace between England and France were 
proclaimed on the-28th of November. By this treaty it was agus 
that Cromwell ſhduld ſend 6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the French 
in the Netherlands againſt the Spaniards ; that Dunkirk and Mardyke 
would be inveſted by their united forces, and, when taken, put into 
the hands of the Engliſh; and that neither King Charles, nor the 
Princes his brothers, 'ſhould be ſuffered to refide in France. This 
allance of Cromwell's with France laid the foundation of the French 
; though it is obſerved, that Cromwell would 'not ſuffer the 


reach King to call himſelf the King of France in this —_ and 
een own, as Protector both of France 
gland. a ; E 2 ö q 3 
Cromwell's third 2 being choſen, met on the 17th of 
deptember, 1656. He ſuffered none to enter the houſe, who were 
3 his council, and had obtained a certificate to that 


The officers. of the army petitioned againſt his accepting the title of 
Ling; and threatened him-if he complied with cammons, who 
were about to make him an offer of the crown. | 
The Protector, determining to revive the old conſtitution, iſſued 
writs at this time to ſev ſons, to the number of fixty, to 
ve their attendance at Weſtminſter, and compoſe a houſe of lords. 
they met accordingly ; and when the commons ſhewed ſome diſ- 
at this proceeding, he ſwore, they were and ſhould be lords: 
ay of them conſiſted of the meaneſt of the people, who had raiſed 
themſelyes in the army. The Protector finding the commons Kill 
averſe. to his new ſcheme of goyernment, ſent. for .them up to the 
houſe of lords, and reproached them for their ſeditious, ungrateful 
behaviour, and then thought fit to diſſolve this his laſt parliament. 
Von after which a pamphlet was publiſhed, ſaid to be written by 
Colonel Titus, intitled, Killing no Murder: which gave Cromwell 
great uneafineſs, apprebending a deſign to affaſſinate him. 
Dunkirk, ſarrendering to the French at this time, was put into the 
hands af the Engliſh, as had been agreed on. And now Cromwell 
taken ill of a fever at Hampton-court, returned to Whitehall, 
Where he died on the zd of September, 1658, in the 6oth year of his 
— paring enjoyed, the title of Protector four years, eight months, 
eighteen. days. ; | a N 
pf. 4, 1688] Richard Cromwell, the late Protector's eldeſt ſon, 
vas proclaimed Lord Protector on the death of his father, and called 
+ fatliament after the antient form, ſummoning his father's houſe of 
RESI4 to meet, a well at the commons. on the 27th of January: but 
ey had got fat three months, before ſome of his pretended friends - 
n | 2 , perſuaded 
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may be ſaid to expire. 


of a Committee of Safety. They 


parliament againſt the 
an act, March 16, 1659, for diſſolving the parliament, after it had 
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him to diſſolve them; at which time Richard's authority 


9 - 


May 7, 1659.] For the Rump immediately reſumed the 

ment ; Lenthall, the Speaker, and ſeveral of the members of t e long 

liament, met in the houſe of commons, to the number of about 
ty-one; and ſerveral of the members, who were excluded in the 

year 1638, attempting to enter with them, were v4 This rem- 

mant of a parliament voted; that the Speaker ſhould have the offices of 


| "General and Admiral, and that all commiſſions ſhould be granted in 


Bis name. Then they voted, that an enga t ſhould be taken, 
whereby every - perſon renounced the title of Charles Stuart, and the 
whole line of Stuarts, and every other ſingle perſon pretending to the 
government; and declared, that he would be faithful to the common- 


wealth without a King, fingle perſon, and houſe of peers ; but their 


authority was of ſhort duration. 


» Oftober 14.] Lambert met the Speaker going to the parliament- 


houſe with his life-guards, diſmounted the officers that commanded 
them, and turned the Speaker back with his guards. Thus he de- 


| Poſed the Rump, and, with his officers, aſſumed Sovereign power, 


hey were but twenty-three in number, moſt of them general officeg, 
who tobk upon them the exerciſe of the NI under the 
proce to iſſue commiſſions for 

raiſing forces; and General Lambert marched: Northward to oppoſe 
Monk, who was upon his march from Scotland. Monk, however, 
having conſulted his general officers, marched forwards, and incamp- 


ed at Coldſtream near Berwick,” where he continued about a month; 


Lambert, with his forces, conſiſting of about -12,000 men, lying at 
Newcaſtle. | E917 6% 12.1. 
In the mean time Portſmouth and the fleet declared for the parlia- 


ment, and the authority of the Committee of Safety expired. The 
 Rump parliament reſumed the government again; General Fairfax at 


the ſame time declared for à free parliament, and, being joined by 
great numbers of gentlemen at | Marſton-Moor, 'Lambert's forces at 
ewcaſtle deſerted him and joined Fairfax, who took poſſeſſion of 
York, and kept a correſpondence with | Monk, who continued his 
march to London, and took up his quarters in Whitehall. 
The ſecluded members thereupon aſſembled, and took their places 
in the houſe, and voted Monk General of the forces in England, Scot- 


land and Ireland: till Monk continued to proteſt, that be would 


oppoſe, to the utmoſt, the ſetting up of Charles Stuart, a ſingle per- 
ſon, and a houſe of peers. The parliament proceeded to paſs an act 
for putting the militia into the hands of perſons of quality; but by it 
every cſicer was obliged to declare, that the war, undeftaken by 
Iats King, was juſt and lawful. Then they paſſed 


continued in ſeveral forms nineteen years, and ſummoned a conven- 
tion; having firſt conſtituted a council of ſtate, confiſting of thirty- one 
perſons, - among whom were General Monk, Arthiir Anneſley the 

prefident, Lord Fairfax, and Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper. 
The council of ſtate took upon them the adminiſtration of the go. 
vernment, and iſſued ſeveral proclamations for the preſervation of ht 
NE LY An 1 1 7 April 


public peace, &. 
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April 25, 1660.] The convention-parliament being aſſembled, Sir 
John Greenvike (or Granvile) delivered his Majeſty's letters and de- 
claration to the two houſes, and to the General and Admiral, which 
were read in parliament : whereupon they voted, that the govern- 
ment ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons ; and they voted 
0,000 1. for his Majeſty's preſent occaſions, and the King was ſo- 
emnly proclaimed, at which both houſes aſſiſted, in London and Weſt- 
minſter. Of which the King received advice, left the Hague, and, 
embarking for England, arrived at Dover the 24th of May, where he 
was met by General Monk, and on the 2gth of May, being his Ma- 
jeſtys birth-day; he made a tee, eas entry into the-city of London. 
Soon after the convention-parliament paſſed ſeveral acts for in- 
creaſing the King's revenue; and amongſt them an act for eſtabliſhing 
a poſt-office, &c. 1 P 
May 8, 1661.] The King, in his firſt parliament, reſtored epiſco- 
pacy in Scotland, and, by an order of both houſes of parliament, 
the ſolemn league and covenant was burnt in London and Weſt- 
1 74 and the Biſhops took their places again in che Engliſh houſe 
of Lords. | | | | 
In 1662 Charles married Catharine, the Infanta of Portugal, at 
"that time 24 years of age; Bombay, in the Eaſt-Indies, was ceded to 
England as part of her fortune; the act of unifcrmity took place; 
Dunkirk was ſold to the French; and the King was addreſſed to 
repreſs the incroachments that were made in the commerce of this 
nation by the Dutch. | - © - ; 
In the year 1663, his Majeſty founded, by charter, the Royal Society 
of London, for improving natural knowledge. This ſociety of philoſo- 
phers has been of infinite advantage to the Britiſh nation, as well 
with regard to the improvements of arts, ſciences, agriculture, &c. 
as. to the high eſtimation, for learning in which Britain now ſtands in 
the opinion ol civilized nations. | ants 
The clergy, obſerving that the crown expected more from them in 
proportion than from the laity, were, by their own conſents given in 
convocation, taxed with the laity, by which they loſt much of their 
influence, and are now ſeldom ſuffered to meet, 1552 


„ 2 


Ide Duke of York favouring a rupture with Holland, an Engliſh 
fleet, under the command of Holmes, was ſent to Africa; and diſ- 
poſſeſſed the Dutch of ſorhe places on the, coaſt of that continent; 
the Dutch ordered out a fleet to retaliate, which they did on the 
coaſt of Africa, and committed hoſtilities on Barbadoes and Long- 
Jland : upon the news of this, war was declared againſt Holland, 
and there were ſeveral engagements between the Engliſh and Dutch 
lieets, the adyantage being moſtly on the ſide of the Engliſh ; but 
rance. and Denmark, being averſe to the growing naval power of 
Britain, had taken part with the Dutch ; ard a peace was concluded 
in 1667, during the negociations, the Dutch fleet being a they 
ſailed up the 8 having taken the town of Sheerneſs, and 

urnt ſeveral large men of wat Jying in that river, | 


*% 


_ Whiltt This war was waging, two dreadful calamities befel London 
for, in the year 1665, a plague (wept away near 169,000 lives within . 
the limits of the bills of mortality: and, in the following year, the 
, city was almoſt reduced to aſhes, by a conflagration, which, in four 
days, deſtroyed every building on a ſurface of 436 acres, extending 
from the Lower, along the * of che Thames, to the 2 
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Church; and from the North-Eaſt gate along the city- wall to Holborn. 
bridge. It ſhould be obſerved, the houſes in general were of timber; 


and, inmoſt of them, each ſtory, or floor, projected over that next below fic 
it; and, the ſtreets being narrow, the upper rooms on the oppgſite * 
ſides approached near to one another. The fire began near London- fe 
bridge, and a ſtrong Eaſt-wind, blowing, drove the fire before it * 
with a rapidity that no art could hinder, | ua 
About the ſame time the Preſbyterians in Scotland roſe in rebellion, * 
and aſſembled a body of 1500 men at Pentland-hill, led by their * 
teachers; but were defeated by the King's troops, and 500 of them be 
killed in the action. 138 | | þ 
The Lord Chancellor Clarendon, notwithſtanding his great ſervices wit 

to Charles and his father, yet, having prevented ſome improper laf 
ants to the King, and fome others, 221 preſerving a dignity which as 
the humour of a debauched court tried to render ridiculous, began to 6d 
decline in his maſter's favour; and the diſtreſſes of the nation, owing the 
tao the King's careleſſneſs and extravagance, were charged upon the the 
Chancellor ; he therefore was permitted to be impeached of treaſon, the 
and baniſhed. LIP E = | If 
A hy being concluded between Great Britain and the States. advi 
General, for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands, by check- tain- 
ing the power of France, Sweden acceded to it ; from whence it ob- bad 
tained the name of the Triple League. | Rua 
At 


july 9, bang The new Theatre at Oxford, being the benefaction 
of Archbiſhop Sheldon, was opened. | "Iv 
Sept. 28.) The Royal Exc ange, 9 was opened. Both 
| houſes preſented his 2 with an addreſs of thanks in the Ban- 
netting-houſe, for iſſuing his proclamation for ſuppreſſing conven- 


- ticles, and deſired the continuance of his care in that point: and 

dis Majeſty gave the royal aſſent to a bill, to prevent and ſuppreſs 

ſeditious conventicles. A cabinet council was conſtitated at this 

time, conſiſting of five lords, viz. the Dukes of Buckingham and 

Lauderdale; the Lord Clifford, the Earl of, Arlington, and the Lord 

Aſhley, afterwards Earl of Shafiſbury whith obtained the name of 

the Cabal. They were generally thought to be penſioners to France, 

and to have adviſed the King to enter into an alliance with that 

crown ; from whence they ſuggeſted he might be furniſhed with money 

without applying to the — which daily incroached on bit 

prerogative. N 1 ; | 

May 9, 1671.] That daring villain, Blood, a diſbanded officer of 

Cromwell's, and one who had been concerned in the late inſurrection 

in Ireland, with ſome confederates, attempting to ſteal the crown ont 

of the Tower, was apprehended, but pardoned, though he confeſſed be 

Was guilty alfo of ſeizing the Duke of Ormond in his coach, with 

deſign to hang him at Tyburn, and of ſeveral attempts to murder his 

Majeſty. He had alſo a revenue of 5co1. per annum, ſettled on hin 

by the King, and appeared to have a good intereſt at court afterwards; 

u hile the er of the jewel office, who was wounded in the ſcufle 
with Blood, had ſcarce any notice taken of him. * 

The King, having ſhot up the Exchequer by the advice of che 

Cabal, publiſhed a 11 with his feaſons for ſuſpending 75 

« men: till the laſt day of December. And, about the ſame time, a de. 

+ Claration of indulgence. was publiſhed, for ſuſpending the pray ce 
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ENGL AN D. 324 
| Diſſenters: alſo ſeveral proclamations injurious to the liberties 


born= the ſubject, as it extended the royal prerogative. oy 

aber; The King and his Cabal, being attached to Fre ace, ſought occa« 
delow fion to break with the Dutch, but took a previous ſtep to be better 
polite enabled to ſupport the rupture, by attempting to take their Turky 
ndon- fleet, valued at a million and a half; but the Engliſh failed, by the 
Ire it ſeill and courage of the Dutch Admiral. Then a declaration © | 


war 
was publiſhed againſt the States-General. And 6000 Britiſh troops 
joined the French army, being commanded by the Duke of Mon: 
mouth, who aſſiſted in taking ſeveral towns from the Dutch, and was 
before Utrecht when that city ſurrendered to the, French King. 
The combined fleets of England and France had four engagements 
with the Dutch, within the ſpace of fifteen months. In ho fiſt and 
laſt of theſe battles, the Engliſh and Dutch not only ſhewed ſurprizing 
acts of bravery and ſkill, but fought with the fury of two angry rivals; 
and both actions had been complete victories to the allies, had not 
the French- avoided coming too near to the Dutch ſhot. Neither of 
the four engagements were deciſive, although both fides rejoiced for 
the victory. . TED 
July, 2672.) The Dutch found themſelves under the neceſſity of 
advancing the Prince of Orange to the office of Stadtholder and Cap- 
tain-General, in which being Ts by the penſioner De Witt; who 
had long governed the affairs of the United Provinces, with his brother 
Ruart Van Putten, they were both torn to pieces by the mob. 
Auguſt 16, 1672. A proclamation was iſſued about this time; for 
making his Majefly's farchings and halfpence current, and prohibiting 
thoſe made by private perſans.to 2 or received in trade, "© 
The Engliſh, this year, took the iſland of Tobago, in the Weſt= 
Indies, from the Dutch. 3 0 
Feb, 1673.] Writs under the broad ſeal having been iſſued during 
the receſs, for electing members to fill up the houſe of commons ia 
vacant places, the commons voted thoſe writs to be irregular, and ex- 
pelled the members who had been elected upon them. The commons 
alſo addreſſed his Majeſty to revoke his declaration of indulgence to 
Difſenters, and to permit the laws to have their free courſe. And he 
thereupon promiſed to retract his declaration, aſſuting them, that what 
he had done in that particular, ſuould not, for the future, be drawn 
into example or conſequence. | | | WM 
March 29, 1673.] The foyal. aſſent. was given to the teſt 'aQ, 
which required all officers, civil and military, to receive the ſacra- 
nent according to the church of England, and make a declaration 
againſt tranſubſtantiation. | | 
May 6, 1673.] The iſland of St. Helena, in Africa, was tetaken 
1 Tons this year, by Captain Munday, with three Detchi- 
4 1ps. | , " ' 
The . meeting, the commons addreſſed his Majeſty 
aint the Duke of 'York's marrying the Princeſs of Modena, or 
| any other petſon' not of the Proteſtant religion. However, (June 21.) 
the Princeſs of Modena landed at Dover, was met by the Duke 
E and married to him that evening by Dr. Crew, Biſhop of 
Oxford. 


The commons reſolved about this time, that the keeping any ſtand- 


lag forces, ather than militia, in this nation, was 2. grievance. | That, 
32 according 


according to law, the King ought to have no guards but the gentle- 
men penſioners, and the yeomen of the guard; and that it was im- 
fible effectually to deliver this nation from a ſtanding army, till the 
e- guards were pulled up by the roots. wy 
Feb. 28, 1674.) A peace being concluded with Holland, the 
Dutch thereby agreed to ſtrike to the Engliſh in the Britiſh ſeas, 
and to ſettle the commerce with the Indies; and agreed to pay the 
King of England 800,000 patacoons, amounting to near -200,0001, 
in lieu of Te claims his Majeſty had on them, excluſive of thoſe 
relating to India. There were found, about this time, under a 
air of ſtairs in the Tower, two bodies, fuppoſed to be thoſe of 
Edward V, and his brother Richard, murdered by their uncle Richard 
III, (anno 1483,) which were interred in Weftminſter-abbey, 

Oct. 14, 1675.] The commons 'proceeded to reſolve not to grant 
any ſupply to his Majefty, for the taking off the anticipations that 
were upon his revenue; and drew up a teſt to be taken by the reſpective 
members, difclaiming the receiving any bribe or penfion from the 

court, for giving their vote in any matter whatſoever. | 
Sept. 6,.1658.] Dr. Tongue and Titus Oates'drew up a narrative 
of a Popiſh plot, to murder the King, and deftroy the Proteftants, 
The commons thereupon reſolved, That there was a helliſh plot of 
Papiſts to aſſaſſinate the King, and ſubvert the eſtabliſhed religion and 
government. Soon after an a@ paſfed for diſabling Papiſts to fit in 
either houfe- of parliament ; and Oates and his friend Bedloe pro- 
ceeded to charge the Queen with being concerned in the plot. | 
Aud now this parliament, having ſat eighteen years, and uſually called 
the Long Parliament, was diſſolved, and another called. [+4 
The new'parliament meeting on the 6th ef March, 1678, the com- 
mons, choſe Edward Seymour, Eſq. for their Speaker, but the King 
_ * refuſed to approve him; and the commons infiſting on their choice, 
the parliament was prorogued, and meeting again on the 15th of 
March, choſe Serjeant G their Speaker, Who was approved. 
Te commons, in the beginning of this ſeſſion, reſolved, T at, the 
Duke of York being a Papiſt, the hopes of his ſucceeding to the crown 
had given the preateſt countenance and element to the preſent 
conſpiracies of the Papiſts againſt the King and Proteſtant religion; 
and ordered the Lord Ruffel to carry up the faid' vote to the lords, for 
- their, concurrence : whereupon (March 30; 1679.) the King came to tlie 
houſe, and offered to put any reſtrictions on his ſucceſſor, or to con- 
ſent to whatever laws they ſhould propoſe for the ſecurity of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, without the altering the ſucceſſion ; and the commons, 
notwithſtanding the King's conceffions, ordered a bill to be brought 

in, to diſable the Duke of York to ſucceed to the crown.” - 

Jane, 1680.] His | Majeſty ' publiſhed: a declaration, ſetting forth, 
that he was never married to the Duke of Monmouth's mother, or ar) 
ther woman but Queen Catharine. * This was done upon an opinion, 
_ » prevailing at this time, that the King was really married to the Duke's 
mother, and that, therefore, he ought to fucceed to the crown before 

| *the Date f F. 24 9 | 
| © The city of Weſtminſter, and other towns, having addreſſed hi 
.. Majeſty, declaring their abhorrence of the late tumultuous petition 
5  forecalling a parliament, (October 27.) the commons reſolved, that it 
A che undoabted right of the ſubje& to petition for the 2 2 
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liament, and that to traduce ſuch petitions as tumultuous and ſe- 
Aaous was to contribute to the deſign of altering the conſtitution. 
And a bill was brought in again, for diſabling James Duke of York to 
inherit the crown: whereupon the King ſent a meſſage to the com- 
mons, ſhewing his readineſs to concur in any meaſure to ſecure them 

ainſt Popery, but the altering the ſucceſſion. However, the act for 
diſabling the Duke of York to ſucceed to the crown, ſoon after paſſed 
that houſe, and was carried up to the lords by the Lord Ruſſel ; but 
it was thrown out of that houſe, at the ſecond reading, by a ma- 
bung of thirty voices, the King being at that time preſent in the 


hou X 1 

December.] The Lord Stafford, being convicted of the Popiſh plot, 
was beheaded the 8 The Lord Ruſſel, and ſome other zealous 
people, queſtioning the King's power to remit the hanging, drawing, 
and quartering him, Bethel and Corniſh, the ſheriffs of London and © 
Middleſex, applied themſelves to the commons for their direction; 
who very e declared, they were content the Lord Stafford 
ſhould be beheaded only. Then the commons reſolved, that no mem- 
ber ſhould accept any place without leave of the houſe. They re- 
ſolyed alſo, That until a bill ſhould be paſſed for excluding the Duke 
of York, they could not give any ſupply without danger to his Ma- 
jeſty, and extreme hazard of the Proteſtant, religion. 
. They reſolved, That whoever ſhould lend the Kin any money, 
upon any branch of his revenue, or buy any tally of anticipation, 
ſhould be. judged a hinderer of the ſitting of parliament, and be re- 
ſponſible — ſame in parliament. 204 OOTY 
March 21.]. The next parliament met at Oxford, where the follow- 
ing expedients were propoled inſtead of the bill of excluſion, viz. That 
the whole government, upon the death of his preſent Majeſty, ſhould 
be veſted in a regent, who ſhould. be the, Princeſs of Orange; and, if 
he died withoyt1ſſue, then the Princeſs Anne ſhould he regent; but if t 
Duke of Vork ſhould have a ſon educated a Proteſtant, then the re- 
dach ſhould laſt no longer than his minority; and that the regents 
thould govern in the name of their father while he lived, but that he 
ſhould be obliged to reſide 500 miles from the Britiſh dominions : and, 
i e Duke ſhould return to theſe kingdoms, the crown ſhould im- 
mediately devolve on the then regent, and the Duke and his adherents 
ern en SN OP IrETT4, 
; March 28, 1681 1 he bill of excluſion, however, was brought 
m again, and read the firſt time, and ordered a ſecond reading: 
whereupon the King came to the houſe of lords, and, having ſent 
bor the commons, . told them, he obſerved ſuch heats among 
them, and ſuch differences between the two. houſes, that he thought 
it to, diſſolve the parliament; aſter which he immediately ſer out for 


- 


The King publiſhed an order of council, for the entertainment and 


ſublitence of the French Proteſtants, who fled hither to avoid the T- 
kcation of their grand Monarch; for. which the. French church in 
London returned his Majeſty their thanks. 


Nov. 14.] An indictment for bigh treaſon was preferred againſt the 
ry at the Old Bailey, for framing àn aſſociation 

force, to deſtroy the King's guards, 
> 47 and 


, | 
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and compel his Majeſty to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the conſpiratory 


ſhould impoſe upon him. } | 

Addrefles arrived from all —_ of the kingdom, expreſling their 
abhorrence of the Earl of Shaftſbury's aſſociation. 1s ade 
The Duke of York, being adviſed by his Majeſty to retire, embark. 
ed on board the Glouceſter frigate for Scotland; and, the 15th, the 
Glouceſter ſtruck on the ſands called the Lemon and Oar, about ſixteen 
leagues from the mouth of the Humber; and the ſhip was loſt, with 
molt of the crew and paſſengers, deſignedly, as was by ſome reported; 


only the Duke, and ſome few that he took with him in the pinnace, 


were ſaved; among whom was Mr. Churchill, afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough; for whoſe preſervation the Duke of York was extremely 
I ˖ 1 7 | | - | 
In 22 A conteſt happening in London on the election of ſheriff 
ſupported by the court, ſome irregularities being committed, and z 
new Lord Mayor choſen by the intereſt of the court; the two old 
ſheriffs, Alderman Corniſh and ſome others, were tried, condemned, 
and fined in confiderable ſums ; and the city were obliged to ſubmit to 
the King's negative againſt the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and other 
ablic officers, if diſapproved, and to accept thoſe of his Majeſty's 
. and the year following, the reſpeQive city offices were 
exerciſed under commiſſions from the King. N 
March 22.] The King and the Duke of York being at\Newmarket, 
a fire broke out, which conſumed half the town, and occaſioned their 
return to Londoy ſooner than they intended; whereby they eſcaped 
— aſſaſſinated at the Rye-hou#?; in their return, by Rumbold and 
the reſt of the republican conſpirators. 1 5 
About this time the plot or conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate his Majeſty, at 
the Rye-houſe in Hertfordſhire,* was diſcoyered. % | 
A proclamation was publiſhed for appre:ending the Duke of Mon- 
outh, Lord Grey of Werſk, Sir Thomas A and Robert 
erguſon, who had fled from juſtice ; and 500 l. was o ered for appre- 
nding any of them, © ET | | 
The Lord Howard of Efcrick, one of n came in and 
informed the government, that the Earl of Eſſex, the Lord Ruſſel, and 
pthers, were concerned in the conſpiracy ; whereupon they were ap- 


prehended. NC « a 
+1683.) The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of 
London, congratolated his Majeſty and the Duke of Vork, upon the 
iſcovery of the Rye-houſe plot; and addreſſes came from all parts of 
he kingdom to the ſame effet. | $420 
William Lord Ruſſel was tried and convicted of high treaſon, in 
conſpiring the death of the King, and to that end conſulting and con- 
eludipg with other traitors to raiſe a rebellion, and to ſeize and de- 


_ froy. the King's guards. William Hone and John Rouſe were alſo 
3 and, 1 


th Walcot and the Lord Ruſſel, received ſentence of 
eath the 14th of july. NETS 
The Earl, of Eſſex's throat was cut in the Tower on the 21ſt of July: 
And the Lord Ruſſel was beheaded- in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields. In 3 


| 72 r he left hehind him, he acknowledged he had ſeveral times heard 


: ſeizing the King's guards propoſed, þut ſaid, he neyer conſen 
oh gi . f | The 


The ſame day a decree of the univerſity of Oxford paſſed in convo- - 
cation apainf the doctrine of refiſtance. | x3, 

The Princeſs Anne was married to Prince George of Denmark, at 
St. James's, on the 28th of July. I 
„Sept. 12.] The ſiege of Vienna was raiſed by the King of Poland 
and the Duke of Lorrain; before which city Turks are ſaid to 
have loſt 70, ooo men. 4 | 4 

Algernon Sidney, Eſq; was arraigned at the King's-Bench bar for 
high treaſon, in conſpiring the death of his Majeſty, and conſulting 
with ſeveral other traitors Tow to compaſs it; but more particularly 
for contriving a treaſonable libel, wherein he aſſerts all power to be 
originally in the people, and delegated by them to the parliament, ta 

whom the King was ſubject, and might be called to account. | 

He was brought to his trial, and being convicted of high treaſon, 
waz beheaded on Tower-hill on the 21, glorying that he Ted for the 

old cauſe; in which he had been en — Rom his youth. 

The Duke of Monmouth ſubmitted himſelf, was admitted to his 
Majeſty's preſence, and ſigned a paper, acknowledging his being 
concerned in the late conſpiracy, except that part of it againſt the 
King's life; and obtained his pardon : But relapfing again, and in- 
fiſting che paper he had ſigned ſhould be returned him, he was baniſhed 
the court, and went over to Holland. | | | 

ohn Hampden, ' Eſq; being convicted of a miſdemeanor, in con- 
ſpring and confederating with other perſons to make an inſurrection, 

R$ 49,000 I. and obliged to give ſecurity for his good behaviour 

uring life. | 1 7 

Che Duke of York having brought an action of Scanda'um Magna- 
tum againſt John Dutton, Eſq; the defendant was convicted of ſpeak- 
ing the following words, viz. The Duke of York is a Papiſt, and I 
will be hanged at my own door before ſuch a damned Popiſh raſcal 
= inherit the crown; and the jury gave the Duke 10, ooo l. 

ages. | | | 

The Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies, having perſuaded the city of Lin- 
coln, and ſeveral other corporations, to ſurrender their charters, waited - 
on his Majeſty with them at Wincheſter, and received an aſſurance, 
that they ſhould be renewed with advantage. - . 

Dec. 12, 1684.] Twenty-five corporations in Cornwall, and fix in 
Devon, having ſurrendered their charters, they were preſented to his 
Majeſty by the Earl of Bath. — o4 | | 
| King Charles II. died at Whitehall on. the 5th of February 1684 5, 
in the 55th year of bis age, and 37th of his reign, about 25 years 
after his reſtoration, and was buried in Weftminſter- Abbey. He had 
but one wife, Catharine, Infanta of Portugal, who ſurvived him 
many years. He left no iſſue by her, but his natural children by 

eral women were numerous, from whom the Dukes of Monmouth, 
Fry ry Grafton, Richmond, Northumberland, and St. Alban's, 

ended. | | | Sts WE LN, * 

Feb. 5, 1684-5.] James II. the third but only ſurviving ſon of 
King Charles 1 RN Rr and heir to King Charles II. ſucceeded to 
the crown ; and went publicly to maſs at St. James's chapel, three 
Gays after his acceſſion. He allo publiſhed two papers, taken. out of 
fie late King's firong box, to * he died a Fapiſt; though the 


a LG 1 


6 ner a rx Db; 


late Duke of Buckingham, who knew the King well, was of opinion | 


he died a Deift; . | 
1685.) Theparliament of England met on the 19th of May; when 
the King aſſured them that he was determined to protect the church of 


England, and maintain the liberties and properties of his people, He 


alſo acquainted them of a rebellion raiſed againſt him by Argyle in 
Scotland, and Monmouth in the Weſt of England; They were de. 
clared rebels and traitors, and the houſe reſolved to affiſt his Majeſty ; 
Argyle and Monmouth was both defeated and executed; and, Judge 
Jefteries, with General Kirk, being ſent into the Weſt, they convinced 
the King of their attachment to him, by the great number of perſons 
they hanged or ruined; and the King, not to be behind them in 
cruelty, cauſed many in London to be executed on the moſt frivolous 
pretences, and in particular Alderman Corniſh, whoſe only crime was 
is activity as Sheriff, in the diſcoveries of the parties concerned in 
the Popiſh Rye-houſe plot. mY. | 
The parliament meeting on the gth of November, the King made 
a ſpeech to both Houſes ; wherein he told them, that he had employed 
ſome officers who were not qualified according to the teſt-2&, of whoſe 
unqueſtioned loyalty he was ſatisfied, and hoped this“ would breed no 
difference between Lia and his people. The Commons thereupon, in 
their addreſs to his majeſty, offered to indemnify the receſant officers 
for what had paſſed; but intimated their defire that his Majeſty would 
not continue any recuſants in office for the future. fl 
James, in order to ſtrike fear into his ſubjects, ordered his army, 
conſiſting of 15, oo men, to incamp on Hownſlow-heath, where the 
Romiſli ſervice, was publicly performed in a chapel there, the King 
being in the camp part of the ſummer: And he, having aſſumed a 
power of diſpenſing with the laws, diſmiſſed ſome Judges who declared 
Againſt it, and filled their places with e Orders were iſſued, 
that controverſial points ſhould not be preached on by the clergy ; and 
a commiſhon given to eſtabliſn an Eecleſiaſtical court, where ſeveral 
perſons were tried and ſeverely puniſhed for difobeying the royal orders, 
_ exceſſive. ſeverity being a principle cherjſhed .by the King and the 
bigots about him. He ſent- an nl the Pope, aud publicly 
received his Nuncio: Gave the government of Ireland to a Romi 
Lord, and directed the Yniverſity of Cambridge to admit a Popil 
rieſt to an univerſity degree, excluſive of the uſgal oath; which being 
Fan, refuſed, the chiefs were cited before the Ecclefiaſtical court, the 
\ Vice-Chancellor was ſuſpended, and the Senate reprimanded. A royal 
declaration was publiſhed for allowing liberty of conſcience to all ſub- 
jects; and a mandate was alſo: ſeat to Magdalen College, Oxford, ta 
chuſe · for their Preſident à perſon, who, beſides being a Papiſt, was 
otherwiſe unſit. The Fellows, notwithſtanding, having choſen a vir. 
tuous and proper man to be Preſident; they were, after bejng Take 
by the Eceleſiaſtical commiſſioners, expelled the college, and eclared 
incapable of holding any Eccleſiaſtical benęſices. 
April 25, 1688.] | The King iſſued another declaration for liberty 
of conſcience,” and a ſuſpenſion of the penal laws and teſt, which the 
army refuſed to approve: and defend; and ſeven of the Biſhops were 
ſent to the Tower far ſigning a petition, humbly defiring.to be ex 
uſed from reading, or ordering to be read, the ſaid declaration. Tis 
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' publiſhed a declaration, deſiring 
do meet him; and the Lords defired the Prince in the mean time to 


Thy 


E N G L AN p. 329 
The violent proceedings of James produced a correſpondence be- 
tween the Prince of Orange and ſome of the Engliſh nobility a 
commons ; wherein the Prince vas requeſted to come to England 2 
ſettle the troubles of the nation; and the King receiving certain in- 
telligence, that the „ Oe of the Dutch were intended againſt 
England (Sept. 30) t eVBiſhop of London's ſuſpenſion was taken Off. 
About the ſame time the Prince of Orange publiſhed a declaration, 
with the reaſons of his intended expedition to England, viz, to faciti- 
tate the calling a free parliament, and to enquire into the birth of the 
Prince of Wale. 67230 | | a 
The King, being greatly alarmed, reſtored the Londoners and other 
corporations their charters ; diſſolved the Eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; 
2 the Popith magiſtrates; and reſtored to Magdalen College 
their rights. | a8! I 
9 55] The Prince of Orange landed at Torbay, and ar- 
rived at Exeter the 8th; where an aſſociation was ſigned by the gentle 
men, who joined the Prince of Orange at Exeter, to aſſiſt and defend 
his Highneſs: And the Duke of Grafton, the Lord Churchill, with 
with ſeveral other perſons of quality, and a good body of troops,” det 
ſerted his Majeſty at Salifbury. Whereupon the King returned to 
Whitehall, where he found the Princeſs Anne went away the night 
before, after the Prince her huſband, 1 48 5 
December 8.) The Queen and the young Prince were ſent over to 
France, and the King embarked for France himſelf . 
The Prince of Orange with his army coming to London, his forces 
took poſſeſſion of all the poſts about Whitehall, and, ſoon after, he 
the members of the late parliament 


take upon him the adminiſtration of affairs. Nin 

dhe Lord Chancellor Jefferies, ' being taken in diſguiſe at Wap- 
ping, was in danger of being map to pieces, if he had not been ſeut 
priloner to the Tower, where he died ſoon after. 

January 22, 1688-9.} The convention being aſſembled} at Weſt. 
mioſter, the Marquis of Hallifax was choſen Speaker by che Upper 
Houſe, and Henry Powle, Eſq; by the Lower Houfe : and the Com- 
mons reſolved, That King James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert 
the conſtitution, by breaking the original contract between King and 

ople; and by the advice of — and other wicked perſons, 
zving violated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn - himſelf 
out of the kingdom; he had abdicated the government, and the 
throne there become vacant. And Mr. fi 
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The Toleration Ad, for indemnifying Proteſtant Diſſenters from the 9 


penalties of the law. | k | 4 
July 22.] An act for 'aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland received ue 
the royal aſſent. And an act paſſed this ſeſſion for payment of the 7 7 
illiam's expedition to England, amount. 9 


States the N of King Willi 

ing to 600,000 l. e e ky: 

ſs. 3-4 24.) The Princeſs Anne was delivered of a ſon, chriſtened | 

William, and afterwards created Duke of Glouceſter. py 

James having landed in Ireland with a French army, called a * wha 
aid 


liament, and attainted many of the nobility, gentry, and clergy; wood 
ſiege to Londonderry, where he was baffled by the gallant reſiſtance YI 
made under Walker, a clergyman. az | ** 
Aug. 12, 1689.] Duke Schomberg ſet ſail for Ireland with 10,000 Proti 
land forces, and arrived the next day in the Bay of Carrickfergus: ofa 


And, though there was no action this campaign, there was a great wh 
mortality amongſt the ſoldiers, occaſioned by the want of provik : 
or their being unwholſome; nor had the horſe ſo much as ſhoes. 
Nov. 30.] Great complaints were made againſt the'commiſſioners 
for victualling, and the Commiſſary-General of the army ſent to Ire. 
land 0 for which ſome people loſt their places, but ſuffered no other 
| inment. | | 3 0 
Dec. 18.} The Commons addreſſed King William to make a pro- 
viſion of 50,0001. per annum, for the Prince and Princeſs of Den- 
. mark : But the obtaining this addreſs occaſioned ſuch a miſunderſtand- 
ing between the Queen and Princeſs, that the Queen would have no 
| converſation or correſpondence with her afterwards. | 
The gentlemen of England ſeemed greatly diſtreſſed at this time, by 
paying three ſhillings in the pound, and a poll-tax ; ſcarce any of 
them knew how to retrench their expences, though the taxes of all 
. kinds had leſſened their revenues conſiderably. _ | 
In the mean time the parliament of England granted to their Ma- 
jeſties, for their lives, and the life of the. ſurvivor of them, certain 
duties upon beer, ale, and other liquors ; with other duties of 


tonnage and poundage, &c. : 9 
a. ＋ be King to anticipate and 


In theſe were clauſes; impoweri 
borrow money on his revenues, as he had eſired in his ſpeech, which 


was the beginning of the funds ſo deſtructive to the nation. | 
An act paſſed this ſeſſion for reverſing the judgment in a Quo War- 
ranto againſt the city of London, and * reſtoring that city to its an- 

tient rights and privileges. F 

- - The French having reinforced James in Ireland with 5000 troops, 
and King William having pi himſelf at the head of his army in 
Ireland, a battle was fought July 1, 1690, upon the banks of the 
Boyne in Ireland, The Iriſh foot did not ſtand a charge, ſo that King 
William gained an eaſy victory; the French and Swiſs, however, made 
an orderly retreat, and King James retired to Dublin; and, having ob- 
ſerved” there was no dependence upon the Iriſh troops in their own 
country, he embarked at Waterford for France. In this battle Duke 
Schomberg was killed, and alſo Dr. Walker, who defended London- 
derry ſo bravely; The King returned to England, having ſettled the 
| future buſineſs of the army, which, next year engaging with that in 
tie intereſt of James, totally routed it at Aghrim, retook all the 
; Places held by James's friends, and put an end to the war in . 
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m the The' French fleet having defeated the united fleets of the Engliſh 
and Dutch off Beachy-head, landed ſome troops at Torbay, did | 
ceived miſchief, and threw the nation into a great conſternation. 
of the January 16.] At the congreſs of the Hague, conſiſting of the Prin- 
NOunt- ces of Germany, the Imperial, Engliſh, Italian, Spaniſh, and Dutch 
; miniſters, a declaration was drawn up; wherein, 1. They ſolemnly 
iſtened teſted before God, that their intentions were never to make peace 
with Lewis XIV. until he had made reparation to the Holy See, for 
à par. whatever he had acted againſt it; and till he had annulled and made 
7 3 laid void all thoſe infamous proceedings againſt the Holy Father Innocent 
iſtance XI. 2. Nor till he had reſtored to — arty all he had taken from 
them ſince the peace of Munſter. 3. Nor till he had reſtored to the 
10,000 Proteſtants of France all their poſſeſſions and goods, and an entire _ 
ergus: of conſcience. 4. Nor till the eſtates of the kingdom of France ſhou 
N 115 de — in their antient liberties ; ſo that the clergy, N and 
/110ns, the third eſtate might enjoy their antient and lawful privileges: Nor till 
TEE their Kings, for the future, ſhould be obliged to call together the ſaid 
ſioners eſtates, when they deſired any ſupply, without whom they ſhould not 
to [re- niſe any money on any aver whatſoever; and till the parliaments. 
other of that kingdom, and all other his ſubjects, were reſtored to their juſt | 
rights. And the confederates invited the ſubjects of France to join. 
2 nord vich them in this undertaking, for reſtoring them to the rights and 
b Den. liberties ; threatening ruin and devaſtation to thoſe that refuſed. 
rſtand- Feb. 1.]. Dr. William Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was de- 
ave 10 rived for not taking the oaths to King William; Dr. Thomas Kenn, 
f 15 of Bath and Wells; Dr. Francis Turner, Bi of Ely; Dr. 
me, by Robert Frampton, - Biſhop of Glouceſter ; Dr. Thomas White, Biſhop 
any of of Peterborough ; and Dr. William Lloyd, Biſhop of Notwich,' were 
of al iſo deprived the ſame dax. 2 
5 The honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq; a moſt eminent phileſopher, 
ir Ma- i lied on the 7th of January 1691, and left a ſum of money for eight 
certain frmons to be preached every year againſt Atheiſm, now called Boyle“ 
ties of Lectures; which are now continued to be preached chiefly at Bow 
ate ad WY Wie Falls, wh pretended to. provi: the Prince of Wales peri- 
liam Fuller, who prete to e the Prince © i- 
which dus, and to give evidence of a ſham-plot, was voted by the Com 
mons to be a notorious cheat, PR and falſe accuſer. 78. es 
> War- Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that few were preferred at this time, but 
its au- Whigs, except they purchaſed their places, for the Whigs, he ſays, 
kt every thing to ſale. - | | N 755 
troops The — ſays, that the King's aboliſhing Epiſcopacy ian 
my * Scotland, and ſetting up Preſbytery there, gave the clergy of England 
os 18 ome jealouſy of his averſion to the church of England; eſpecially 
& King Wh "ben they ſaw Lord Melril. to whom King William had committed 
m 4 the adminiſtration in Scotland, abandon the miniſters of the epiſcopal / 
mg ferſuaſion to the fury of the Preſbyterians, though the King bad aſ- 
79 ar lared him (Biſhop Burnet) and others, that be would reſtrain and mo- 
e | 7 lerate their violence. Tn Kg 2 
u e Biſhop Burnet alſo relates, that he complained to tKing William, 
le 10 dout this time, of the practice of the court in bribing and corruptin 
_ bo de members of parliament. To which the King a Prov he hated 
r i 23 much as any man, but ſaw it was not poſſible to avoid- it, 
The Male 8 the corruption of the age, unlefs he would indanger the 
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„May 19, 1692] The Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded 
e 2 fc hs 0 


Admiral enpaping the French fleet under Admiral Tourville, 
the French were entirely defeated, and driven to their own coaſts; 
aud at La Hogue, and other places, no leſs than twenty-one of the 
largeſt men of war were deſtroyed within two ar three“ days after 
the battle. Among the reſt, the French Admiral, the Riſing Sun, 


Was ſet on fre within fight of che army that aſſembled to have made 


a deſcent upon England. oo Eo 2 „ 

The town Gf. Namur ſurrendered to the French, June 5, 1692. A 
battle was fought at Steinkirk, on the zd of Auguſt; the Confederates 
were commanded by King William in perſon, and the French by the 


Duke of Luxembufgh: The Confederates were forced to retreat with 


the loſs of ſeveral thouſand brave officers and ſoldiers. 

The Earl of Marlborough was diſgraced at this time, and all his 
aces" taken from him; the Counteſs his wife having adviſed the 
inceſs Anne to inſiſt on having a revenue ſettled on her by the par. 


llament, by the Eail's- direction: And, the Counteſs," the Princeſs 


favourite,” being forbid the court, the Princeſs alſo left the court her. 


ſelf. Whereupon Queen Mary ordered, that no-public honours ſhould 


be paid tothe Princeſs, nor was ſhe ever reconciled to her to the day 


of her death 


© bavingkbe'Fur 
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Jane 16, 1693] Admiral Rooke, with twenty-three men of war, 
y fleet under his convoy, was attacked off Cape St. 


Vincent, by the whole French fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Toarvilleg twelve Engliſh and Dutch men of war ard above fourſcore 
merchadtmen were taken or deſtroyed by the French. The confederate 


| the rate of four per cent. This | 
nues of the city. © The royal aſſent was alſo given to an act, for 
_ granting ſeveral duties upon torinage of ſhips, 2nd upon beer, ale, 
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Ihe ordinary and extraordinary expences of the gove: ament, (uy 


army, © comminded by King William, was entirely. defeated by the 
French, under the command of Luxemburg, at Landen in Barbant, 
on the 29th of July. The Confederates might have gained the victory, 
if mie Hüten Horſe had not run way. | 
Sept] The French, under the command of Monſieur Catinat, 


| defeated the Confederates under the command of the Duke of Saroy 


and Prince Rugene at Marſiglis, near Turin. Duke Schomberg, who 
commanded ige troops in Britiſh pay, was mortally wounded, and 
taken printer? This was the firſt battle where the foot charged with 
bayonets ut the end of "their loaded muſkets; to which ſtratagem the 
ſucceſs of the French in this battle is atrib ute. 
The fist public lottery wes drawn this year. 

an ach paſſed for relief of orphans, and other creditors of the 
city of London. The city had ſpevt the money they were intruſted 
with belonging to the orphans of deeeaſed oltiacns, in building Bed. 
lam, the monument, and other ettravagant projets; therefore an alt 
was made to pay the orphans-a perpetual intereſt for their nfoney, 2c 
obliged them to mortgage the rele- 


add other liquors, ſor ſecuring! certain recampences and advantages 
to ſuch perſons as ſhould voluntarily advance the ſum of 1,500,0091- 
This was the foutrdation of the Bank” of England,” the fubſcribers be- 
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June 8 J The. Engliſh fleet, with a body of land ſorces on board, 
came. before Breſt in France; and General Talmarſh landed with the 
krt five hundred men, where they found ſuch batteries and intrench- 


ments, and other preparations made to receive them, that they thought | 


it immediately to retire to the ſhips ; but, the tide going out, the 
flat · bottomed boats ſtuck upon the ouze, and were not able to get off; 
moſt of thoſe that landed were killed or wounded, and amongk the reſt 
General Talmarſh himſelf was mortally wounded, and died at his re- 
turn to Portſmouth. 350 1 * 244 Bb [$10.6 
Dec. 22, 1694.] King William gave the royal aſſent to an act for 
the frequent meeting and calling of parliaments. . This was the im- 
t Triennial Att. Won 8 vl os n 
Queen . in the 33d year of her age, and the 6th of her 
reign, of the {mall- pox, on the 28th of December, 1694. | 
1695.] The parliament of Scotland met on the gth of May, when 
the maſſacre of Glencoe was enquired into; which made a great noiſe 
over all Europe, and was looked upon as 2. reflection on the King 
bimſelf. But no proceedings were ordered, or enquiry: made, goncern- 
ing the buſineſs, the court. gt 0 uu 
he town of Namur was taken by the confederates on the 4th of 
Auguſt, 1695; Marſhal Villeroy, during this fiege, bombarded Bruſſels, 
an 33 for two whole days and nights, deſtroying about 
2500 houſes. - | COTE rs 54 | 
In this ſeflion/of parliament the commons reſolved, that all-clipped 
money ſhould be recoined ; and it was immediately after called in by 
act of parliament. , An act was alſo made for regulating of trials 
in caſes of treaſon and miſpriſion of treaſon; by which all the peers 
are to be ſummoned to attend the trial of a peer or pecteſs ; whereas 
before the King appointed a certain number, uſually between twenty 
and thirty, to try a noble priſoner, if it was not during a ſeſſion of 
ny 0dr By this act alſo every commoner is to have a copy of 
is indictment, a copy of the pannel, and counſel afligned: him, and 
two witneſſes are required to convict him; which are privileges he was 
not intitled to before this at, 4 ; 
April 14. 1696.] An act | about this time, requiring the 
ſolemn affirmation and declaration of the Quakers to be accepted in- 
ſtead of an oath, in the uſual form. HILLS | 
April 29.] The conferences between the plenipotentiaries for 
treating of a general peace was opened at Ryſwick, Monficur Le- 
linroot, the Swediſh Ambaſſador, being mediator. In the mean time 
(May 26.) the French made themſelves maſters of Carthagena in Ame- 
rica; from whence Admiral Ponti brought away with him to France 
the value of twelve millions of crowns, according to the Spaniſh 
account. FL den 54 . — r 8 
July 26.] The Earl of Portland and Marſhal Boufflers adjuſted the 
differences between King William and the French King near Bruſſels, 
without the privity of any of the allies who were treating at Ryſ- 
nick. And (Sept. 11.) the peace was figned between France, Great 
hain, Spain, and Holland; and ratifed by King William at Loo 
5th...; .; | | * 
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King William concluded this peace without the concurrence of the 
beror and empire, and left them to contend wich France alone. 


— 
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< Dee. 20.] Soon after the concluſion of the peace, the commons re. 


ſolved, That, in a juſt ſenſe and acknowledgment of what great things 
his Majeſty had done for theſe kingdoms, a ſum not 2 
ge 


hundred thouſand pounds per annum ſhould be granteed to his 
during life, for the ſupport of the civil liſt; the former grants be- 
ing made for a ſhort ſpace of time. | | 
1 4+] A fire happened at Whitehall, which entirely deſtroyed 


that 8 the Banquetting - houſe. 
17. 


Fe A ſeciety for the propagation of the goſpel in forei 
parts was about this . . . f * F 
_ - Some -zealots, deſiring the reſtoration of James, conſpired to aff. 

ſinate King William ; bur, being diſcovered, were executed, 
= Dec. 16.] The commons reſolved, That all the land- forces of 

A | Sago; in 'Engliſh pay, exceeding 7000 men (and thoſe conſiſtin 
5 of his Majeſty's natural- born ſubjects) be forthwith paid off, a. 

diſbanded ; they alſo voted, That all the forces in Ireland, exceeding 
2 2 ſhould be diſbanded ; and 15,000 ſeamen were voted for the 
ervice. | N 
April 14, 1699.] The Scots ſettled a colony at the iſthmus of Dx 

rien in America, about this time, and called it Caledonia. | 
By the attachment of the Iriſh to James, many eſtates were for- 
feited, amounting. to near fifty thouſand acres. of land; which had 
been moſtly beſtowed by King William on foreigners or favourites, 
who had little, or not at all, contributed to the reduction of Ireland. 
The commons therefore, reſolving on the reſumption of thoſe lands 
for the public ſervice, were informed by the Kipg that thoſe eſtates 
muſt remain as he had beſtowed them: the commons thereupon re- 
ſolved, That whoever adviſed his Majeſty to return this anſwer, had 
_ uſed their utmoſt endeavour to create a miſunderſtanding and jealouly 
| between the King and his people; and ſoon after the commons te- 
ſolved, That an addreſs be made to his Majeſty, That no perſon, who 

was not a native of his dominions, except the Prince of Denmark, 
be admitted to his Majeſty's councils in England or Ireland; but, to 
prevent the preſenting. this addreſs, the King went to the houſe ot 
. Fs 11th ef April, and prorogued the parliament to the 23d ef 

: ay. . os „ 5 i 1 

= July 30, 1700.] The Duke of. Glouceſter, the only furviying chill 
: of the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, died at Windſor, being 
eleven years of age. And ſoon after, (Nov. 1.) happened the lon 
| expected death of Charles II, King of Spain. He diedvin the 39: 
* 3 of his age, and 36th of his reign ; and — Aoaaer provoked, 
$$ y the partition of his dominion. by foreigners, he made bis wil 
5 and diſpoſed of his crown to Philip Duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the 
1 Dauphin of France; and Lewis XIV. cauſed him to be procline, 

4 King at Madrid, and put him in poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſh domi. 

nions; againſt which the Emperor and the Pope proteſted. A" 3 

(March 13.) the Engliſh and Dutch preſented memorials to the Fre! 

ambaſſador at the _ requiring his maſter io withdray his troop? 

out of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and allow a ſufficient barrier for 

IJ | ſecurity of England and the States-General : to which the Fre 
be - ambaſſador gave no anſwer. | N 1 95 
* March 20.] The, houſe of lords addreſſed his Majaſty upon die 
event, ſhewing the ill conſequence of the treaty of paxition 855 
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*; and then returned to Kenfington the ſame evening. | 


ENGL AN P. 
ce and. ſafety of Europe, and defired his Majeſty, that, for the 
future, he would communicate all matters of importance relating to 
his Britiſh dominions, to a council of his natural-born ſubjects, whoſe 
intereſt it 'was to conſult the welfare of their country ; and whoſe 
rience and knowledge of their country would alto render them 
more capable than ſtrangers of adviſing his Majeſty in the true intereſt 
of it. They adviſed his Majeſty alſo, that, in future treaties with 
the French King, he woald proceed with ſuch caution as might carry 
a real ſecurity. | 
March 22.] The commons addreſſed his Majeſty on the ſame ſub- 
jet, laying before him the ill conſequences of the treaty of partition. 
King Willtam, however, wrote a letter to King Philip, congratulatin 
him on his acceffion to the throne of Spain; and the States-Gener 
alſo congratulated” him on his acceſſion. | | 
April 23, 1701.) The commons alſo impeached the four lords that 
nepociated this treaty, and addreſſed his Majeſty to remove them from 
his council and preſence for ever, viz. John Lord Sommers, Edward Earl 
of Orford, Charles Lord Hallifax, and William Earl of Portland. The 
houſe of lords, on the other fide, addrefſed his Majeſty to paſs no 
cenſure upon theſe four lords, until judgment was given againſt them 
upon the above impeachment. | %* 
June 17.] The lords proceeded to the trial of the Lord Sommers in 
Weſtminſter-hall : and, the commons not appearing, they acquitted 
him, and diſmiſſed the impeachment, as they did the other three. 
Prince Eugene, the Imperial General, marched into Italy, with an 
army of 40,000 men, to make good his Imperial Majeſty's pretenſions 
to the Spaniſh territories there; they made themſelves maſters of 
Caſtiglione ſoon. after their arrival. - | 
Sept. 6,] King James II. died of a lethargy at St. Germains en 
Lie in France, in the fixty-eighth year of his age. His body was 
depolited in the monaſtery of the Benedictines in Faris, and his heart 
ſent to the nunnery of Chaillot. His ifſue that ſurvived him were 
the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, whom he had by his firſt Ducheſs the 
Lady Anne Hyde, eldeſt daughter of Edwar41 Earl of Clarendon. The 
legitimacy of his ſon James-Francis-Edward was diſputed for ſome 
ume, though that of his daughter Louiſa-Maria- Thereſa never was. 
Tn two he had by Queen Mary, daughter of Alphonſo d'Eſte, Duke 
ena. : | 
on 7. Vion the death of King James, the French King imme- 
diately cauſed his ſon to be proclaimed King of England, Scotland, 
ud Ireland, by the name of James III. At which King William and 
the Britiſh nation were fo exaſperated, that they concluded an alliance 
"th the Emperor and the States-General againſt France, which ob- 
ained the name of the Grand Alliance. | EE 
Marſhal Villeroy, General of the French and Spaniſh armies in Italy, 
zu about this time ſarpriſed at Cremona in his bed, and taken pri- 
foner by the Imperialiſts, commanded by Prince Eugene in perſon. © 
Feb. 26, 1701-2.] Soon after the concluſion of the Grand Alliance, 
bis Britiſh Majeſty, King William, riding from Kenſington towards 
ampton-court, was thrown from his horſe, and broke his right 
dollar. bone. He was carried to Hampton-court, where the bone was 
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March 2] His caſe appearing deſperate, he ſigned a commi 4 
ſior paſſin 1 act for the 44; of 'his 95. and 74 Ma 
. Þceflion of the crown in the Proteſtant line; and for extinguiſhing the hou 
hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other pretender;, and ſerv 
their open. and ſecret abettors. This was the act that firſt enjoined | 
the taking of the -abjuration-oath, and was the laſt public act paſſed ſuec 
in this reign. 1 0 N 8 and, 
March 8, About eight o'clock in the morning the King died a fore 
Kenfington, being in the 52d year of his age, and the 14th of h Fre 
reigu. | hf | 
March 8, 1701-2.) Anne, the only ſurviving daughter of Kine 
Jaues II, by the Lady Anne Hyde, eldeſt daughter of Edward Earl d copa 
Clarendon, ſucceeded to the crown. Each houſe of parliament attend. turn 
ed her Majeſty with an addreſs, condoling the loſs of the late King, jely 
and congratulating . her acceſſion. to the throne; and aſſuring her, the 
would aſſiſt and N her in che throne where God had placed her, true 
againſt the pretended Prince of: Wales, and all her enemies; and ad. mem 
dreſſes of condolence and congratulation immediately followed fron 
all parts of England. 1 N | clerg 
March 14-] And the commons reſolved, That the ſame revenue, Se} 
that had been ſettled on King William, ſhould be ſettled on her Mz age 
zeſty for life. | 8 ö 2 | 
In the ſucceeding war, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne took i Char 
part with the French, as did the two Dukes of Wolfembottle ; but the Sex 
tan were ſurpriſed by the forces of Zell and Hanoyer, and compelled ackne 
abandon that intereſt. The Duke of Saxe Gotha alſo had engaged 
*bimſelf to the French, but was obliged by his neighbours to quit that RW er 
fide, and come into the meaſures. of the confederates ; whereby al 
+ Gertnany became united againſt France, except the two brothers, the 5; 
Electors of Bavaria and Cologne. 288 g 
May 4, 4702.] The Queen, the Emperor, and the States- Genen - ls, þ 
iſſued a declaration of war-againſt France and Spain. , 
May 6.] The Earl of Rocheſter, the Queen's uncle, and his par, 
- were. ſor a ſea-war; but the Earl of Mar h, by the intereſt 
his Counteſs, and the Lord oflolphin, Kent, it for a land vu 
whereupon the Earl of Rocheſter retired from court. | 
An act paſſed this ſeſſion to oblige the Jews to maintain and provide 
- for their Proteſtant children. | A | 
June 9.] The parliament of Scotland met on her Majeſty's acceh 
. fion, being the ſame convention that aſſembled at the revolution; 
Duke Hamilton, and great numbers of his adherents, looking up 
- - this parliament to be diſſolved by the death of King William, wit 
drew, and reſuſed to fit amongſt them; but the Queen's commiſion® 
| the Duke of Queenſborough, produced her Majelty's letter to then 


and continued the ſeſſion. | | | 18 
-. -July:]} The French King declaring war againſt the confederats The 
the Srates-General gave the command of their forces to the Ea numbe 
. Marlborough, the Eogliſh General, who obliged the French to quit u Sebo 0 
Spaniſh Gelderland the firſt campaign. | i 1 King ( 

Prince Erneſt Auguſtus, yourigeſt brother to the Elector of Hane es 
n accepted a — — of Major- General from the Earl of Mart May. 


borough, and made a campaign with the Engliſh troops in the Netht 
lands this year. 0 * * 2 n 5 
f 7 | 
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An order of council. was made, That no officer or ſervant of her 
ney, ſhould buy or ſel! any office or place in her family or 
houſhold, on pain of her diſpleaſure, and of being removed from her 
ſervice, | I 2 p | | 
- The Duke of Ormond, with a force, having wade an un- 
ſuccesful attempt upon Cadiz, in favour of the Archduke Charles, 
and, returning with the confederate fleet under Sir George Rooke, 
forced their way into Vigo, where they burnt, ſank, or took the 
French and Spaniſh fleets, with the riches brought in the galleons from 
America. 

March, 13, ], An addreſs was preſented to her Majeſty, by the epiſ- 
opal clergy of Scotland, Wein how they were unjuſtly and violentiy 
turned out of their benefices at the revolution, and intreating her Ma- 
jely to compaſſionate them, and their numerous families, who were 
reduced to a ftarving condition, on account of their adhering to the 
true_ primitive and apoſtolical church, of which her Majefty was a 
member: her Majeſty anſwered, they might be aſſured of her pro- 
Ni and exhorted then to live peaceably with the Preſbyterian 

erg. 399 1 | | 

Sept 12, 1703.] The Emperor and the King of the Romans re- 
foned their right to the dominions of 8 
8 1 . was thereupon declared King of Spain, by the name of 

ar . | 

Sept. 30.] The commons of Ireland addreſſed her Majeſty, and 
acknowledged their dependence on the crown of or 1 

Nov. ay] About midnight began the moſt terrible ſtorm that had 
erer been known in England, the wind South-Weft, attended with 
flaſhes of lightning; it uncovered the roofs of many houſes and 
churches, blew down the ſpires of ſevetal ſleeples and many chimnies, 
and tore whole groves of trees up by the roots; the leads of fo 
churches wete rolled up like ſcrolls of parghment; and ſeveral veſ- 
ſels, boats and barges, were ſank in the niver Thames; but the navy 
royal ſuſtained the greateſt damage, being juſt returned from the 
Streighrs ; four third rates, one ſecond rate, four fourth rates, and 
many others of leſs force, were caſt away upon the coaſt of England, 
and above 1500 ſeamen loſt, beſides thoſe that were caſt away in mer- 
chant-ſhips. The Eddyſtone lighthouſe was blown down in this ſtorm, 

King Charles III. arriving at Spithead, the Duke of Somerſet, 
maſter of the horſe, brought him a letter from her Majeſty, and 
imited him to Windſor, where he arrived the zgth, and, on the z iſt, 
returned with the Duke of Somerſet to his ſeat at Petworth in Suſſex: 
be ſer fail for Portugal the th of January, but, being put back 
Basare winds, it was the 27th of February before be arrived at 

4 8 0 


11 Queen at this time reyived the order of the thiſtle of Scot- 
The Engliſh and Dutch forces being arrived in Portugal, to the 

number of 12, % men; the Engliſh, under the command of Duke 

*hombers, and the Dutch, under the command of General Fage! : 


Ling Charles III. publiſhed a declaration, inviting bis Spaniſh ſub- 


al miniſter in England, 


es w join iu. | 
May is.] Count Wratiſlaw, the Imperi | 
repreſented. the diſtreſs the empire was reduced to hy the con- 
os 3 A. 4 Dus; $644 junction 
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junction of the, French and Bavarians, and che in ſurrection of the male. 
contents in Hungary; it was agreed between the Queen of Great 
Britain and the States-General, that the Duke of Marlborough ſhould 
advance towards the Danube with à powerful reinforcement of 
the confegerate troops, and join the Imperialiſts; and accordingly 
the Duke began his march on the 18th of May, 704, N. S. and 
1 the Imperialiſts, commanded by Prince Lewis of Baden, at 
eſterſtetren,” the 22d of June; and on the 8 July attacked the 
av3tian intrenchments at Schellenberg, near Donawert, and carried 
them after Nn een e | 
Jay 23:1. The. confederate fleet, commanded by Sit George Rooke, 
having | battered Gibraltar a whole day, manned all the boats in the 
fleet, which having landed, che men climbed over the rocks, and 
made. themſelves maſters of the ontworks at once, and the Prince of 
eſſe making a deſcent with à body of land-forces at the ſame time 
in another place, the garriſon agreed to ſurrender, on the 24th. 
Auguſt 4.] The confederate_ army, under che command of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, fought the French and Bavarians, 
under the command of the Elefor of Bavaria, Marſhal Tallard, and 
Marſhal Marſin, at Hockſtet, and obtained a complete victory; Ma- 
{hal Tallard and upwards of 13,00 French and Bavarians were taken 
priſoners, and near 20,000" killed, wounded, or drowned in the Da- 
* Tbere were taken alſo hy the allies above 100 pieces of cannon, 
4 mortars, 129 colours, 171 ftandzrds, 17 pair of kettle-drums, 
3600 tents, with their treaſure, baggage, ammunition, &c. Nor 
did this vi coſt the allies Tefs than f; ,000 men killed or wounded, 
Auguſt 13. The confederate fleet,” under the command of Sir 
George 'Rooke, engaged the French, commanded by the Count de 
Thou fe.;" the Enviith; having ſpent great paft of Their ſhot before 
Gibraltar, Wanted ammunition, of they had gained a complete vic- 


"F = 


tory : . the French were ſo battered, that they declined re- 
newing the engagement the next day, and never attempred to diſpute 
the dominion. of the ſeas with the confederates afretyzrds, during the 
War. 11 * e +2 f 35 y | N 
©. The, Dutch withdrew, a ſquadton,/ part of theit guota of ſhips, juf 
before the 1 of Walen e ed tee n convoy ing tbeit 
merchant-ſhips, otherwiſe 42 vigory ad been more complete. 
March 5 An act received the royal aſſent this ſeſſion, for tie 
better enab ing ker Majeſty to grant the-honour and-manor of Wood. 
| focke, with the Budred of Wotton, . to the Dike of Mardborugh 
his heirs, in conſideration. of the eminent ſervices by him per 


to her Majeſty and the public. - |. | 8 | 
Admiral Leak ſerprited'the French ſquadron, winder the command of 
Admiral Ponti, before Gibraltar g took three French men of war, de“ 
Aroyed ſeveral others, pid relifved the place a ſecond time; where 
Upon e ee raiſed the ſiege. 4 and wa 
. May 5, 1705.1. Leopold, Emperor of Germany, died, and 
323 pp. d elde — eee 
October 


Qober 4.] King Charles III. and the Earl of Peterborough 
landing in Catalonia, br 0 Barcelona,” which "capifalated ; 40 
the BA province of Catalonia, except Roſes, declared for Kur 
Cha | FANS ; POS! 9 er 2 BAT 
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* Ele 1 Bavariz and Marſhal Villeroy at Ramillies: 
1 aa de of the _—_ were killed, and 6800 taken, with. 
1 0 rats eir artillery and ba «Ln The lofs on the part of the 
1151 appt =. ER inconſidera 

bY this battle, che States of Flandets, Afemble! 
n u Wh. at Chen, fort * 4 un Charles III. their - Sovertigtt, 
** And (May 13.) the con poſſeſſton of Louvain, Bruſſe 
aunied Mechlin, bent, Oudenarde, Bruges, aud Antwerp; and ſevefal oth: 


| confiderable places in Flanders and Brabant made their "fubmiſſior 
ooke, * choſe King Chatles their Sovereign. * n, | 


N Duke of Savoy and Prince Puget attacked the 
„ and French 8 their intrenchments before Turin, and o ained a complete 
ods riory ; and the Duke of Savoy entered in triamph the ſame day into 
e time his capital city, which was reduced to tlie greateſt extremity, 'havin og 


21 a four months ſiege. In this engagement the Dake of Orle 

and Marſhal Marſin were e rſhal mortally; and near 

_ of the French killed; the allies took 1 LE pieces of cannon. 50 
ers, and all the tents, age, and proviſion * 


d, and 7000 | 
Mar- 0 . 5 French qv and this Fe. very ine 105 on the { 

| e allies 

9355 e 6.] The bill for ratifying the Ando of the two kingdoms 


of England and Scotland receive 425 al aſſent. 
The principal articles were, that the ſucceſſion of the crown ſhould 
be ſettled as in En _ 


ade, That the united edom ſhould de re r in one parliament, 
of Sir That there ſhould 552 70 a freedom of trade to all the Britiſh dominions. 
unt de 


Maren 13.] A rey, was concluded at this time between Prin 
he 


before Eugene 6h ] part of Imperialiſts, and Prince Vaudemont on t 
ete vic- pr art of France, whereby it was agreed, that the French ſhould — 
. inal. the caſtle of Milan, Mirandola; Mantua, Sabionetta, Cremon 


and all che other places the French were poſſeſſed of ig Italy. 
April 5, 177] On the other hand, the French and Spaniards, 
under the command of the Duke of Berwick, intirely defeated. the con- 


ps, jolt _ commanded by the Wk vis das Minas and the Earl'of Gat- 
ag their way, it Almanzs; the Po "hbrſe 2 the foot at the 
Ss charge, and the whole b 4 peck: cut. to ec or made priſoners. 
for the 1 rag Requena, Nativa, a ra, were reduced 
Wood by King Ka immediately aſter the Latte of * Imanze, the allies 


not bei ng able protect them: Valencia and Arrag 8 being abari- 
doned alſo. by pts allies, were obliged to pay lar L_ by way | 
puniſhment for their revolt; they were deprived of their ancient 


mand of vileges, and ſuffered all the barbarities and inſplt that a prov 

war, de- *rince could: oy * a people that attempted to dethrone him, T 

. where- the mean time (] es fubmirted' to be King Charles. 
4 of 122 and Prince , by the Abuse 


Ae The 
"Shovel and the confederate fleet, paſſed the Var, With ah 

umy of go, odo men, and made an unfucce fal attack on Tou 
. at this time was injudicious; for with this force Spain might 
have been abort rr 7 French. The Duke of Matlborbugh was 
naive” t N Admiral Shovel reriftiſng — his 

10 5 * 1 recked on the Scifly iflands. © © 
e 9787 Adwice was Vip 8 wt James; chat the Chevalier 
dr. George Was . to Baa , and preparation: were making HY 
| ine 
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invade her. Maj 's dominions.;; and ſoon after we heard that he was 


failed to Scotland: wheren ſir George Byng purſued him thith 
and, ring e e evening for the „ 


y, Who arrived, there a lde before, were alarmed, and the next 
mornin eee diſcovered ſtanding out to ſea, Sit 91 [ge gave chace, 


one of the enemy's men of war called the Sal » With 
22 Engliſh and French officers and geutlemen on board. 

May 28, 2 Abou} the tine rite Commodare Wager , with a 
| ſquadron of ngliſh men of war, engaged ſeventeen 8 panic gal- 
leons near na .in America ; of which the Spaniſt Admiral, 
Js oe po to be worth thirty millions of pieces of eight, was blown up, 
and the Rear-Admiral taken. Commodore Wager's ſhare only of this 

ire amounted to 100, ooo l. and upon his — n he was made 
12 for his ſervice. 

une 30.] The affair of the ninth eleQrate being adjuſted, the 
#7 gp of the empire reſolved to admit the Elector of Hanover 
to 8 ele ds in 'the eleQoral Te whith had deen Oppoſed for 


6 = (6x The Dukes of Burgund * n and the Chevalier 
de St. George, * ing taken the field with the Duke of We 
and laid fiege to Oudenarde, were attacked near "that place b 
Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and defeated, T Nee 
to retire 20 Ghent: fix thouſand of their krgope wepe made priſoners, 
n a great Lag hter made among their foot. 

on Fir John Leak, with the e fleet, and ſome 
e board) arrived before. Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia; 
by the iſland declared for King Charles III. the next day. 

Sept. 28. A great, ty 888 from Oſtend to the ſiege of 

iſle, under the ad of Major . Webb, was attacked ner 

Winnendale by 24,000 French, commanded by the Count de la Mothe; 
but he 2! French were defeated, "and che convoy. arrived ſafe at Liſle the 
zoth. Major General Webb gained 1 im honour by this victory, 


335 323 © 2x2 


the enemy b r trebje their number, with à train of artiller, 

which he wanted: About the ſame time 1 o.] the iſland 

of Minorca, ng the commodi Ae Il 6 9 — was fe- 
harles 


A 2 to. the obedience of King 
. ope | 
-4 86.23.) His Royal Highneſs ee 
Britiſh Majeſty's conſort, died at Kenſington of un afthma, Soon after 
whach (Nov. 18.) the Parliament of Great Blitain met, being the fit 


liament after the union. 
;. The da h e all in Flanders concluded with the taking Lille, Ghent, 
an nn 25 N of Bluzeg Mal Mons, 
t A ear 
1 Sed, e battle gnies or Malpla , near Mot 


| ght. After a wy obſtinate diſpute, the al 
1 of the French, with the loſs of about 20000 men; and 
the enemy retired in, good order, 825 loſſ above half that number; 
nor were the-allies in A n id pur fue them far. Marſhal Villa 
being wounded in the beginning of. 2 81 Marſhal m_ 
| bim the command of the Frefigh army d urin the eng 

e zeal for carry ring on the-wat was obſerved to Acts in th 

| W Court. after ath of Prince George. and Dr. Sacheveral 


3p his ſeimous, "IRE Ayes PONIES © paſirt ee and 
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dür felifatice. Theſe doArines being inconſiſtent with the revolotion 
les and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, articles of impeachment were ex- 
1 againſt him by the houſe of commons, No gow! yere ſpared by 
the Cons yet, by the intrigues of ſome grea | his trum- 
of ſedition, who had thrown the whole nation io a ferment, and 
whoſe trial had coſt an immenſe ſam, was- only need for three years. 
The favours and preſent he ak 47 received cauſed it to be believed 
he was the tool of a party, w iving the hs t Queen's ill Rate of 
dealth, wapted' to make way 2 the Pretender; as ſome e chat 
the Queen was not ayerſe to it: for two, of his fried » Bolingbro ke and 
Oxford, were ſodn after ſubſtituted in che poſts of inderland I ap Go- 
15 ! Marlborough by the marriage of his daus ola U 
act paſſe for the , encouragement of learning this ſeth on, by 
rel the copie: of printed 'books in the authors, or. GD 
ate düting ihe. times therein mentioned. 
eas 25 he Ger of D of Donay ſurrendered to the allies, after a 
W Fo 1 havin loſt eig ht houſed men ae . 
5 20. tre aciſſegtion. was entered upon at Gertruden- 
x 7 wherein he e miniſters managed the - affair for Great 
Vi the reſt of hs allies; but broke off the treaty, becauſe the 
8. King refuſed to afſiſt in dethroning his grandſon, Kin 18 Philip, 
of Spain, chongh he conſented to Every other demand, p wh fa 
2 the Queen's tice; to give the Ditch. 0 cxogien. o 
the Dake of Si their barrier, dad deliver up four of the Rrongeſt 
towns in Flanders on ſigning the x . Avg offered to can- 
vibute his quot of money towards dethroning his grandſon, if he 
refuled to quit Spain ; bat Biſhop Burnet 1elates, that the Britiſh mi- 
nifty were determined at that time not to make „until Nn 
why 45 1 1 be _ ; which was ks Rafe 


"Fade * bi ere zrlboroag eee 


i well ſupportell by his two fons- in- the one fon 
to 1. Lord 9 hf reafures,” and 100 other Secretary o EY 
Aug. 11. The King, of 8 ain, Charles III, having obtained | 
i over his rival ing ilip at ge took poſſeſſion of 
d again 3 but” not being reinforced, was e to retire PO. 
thence'again, aud quit that capital to his Tal, 4 
Sept. * The Kaff. of Godolphin,' 1 Treaſurer; Lord Chancellor 
Cowper, and the whole Sia were 1 5 oged at oo time ; and 'Mr, 
Hailey, the Rail of Rocheſter, and their friends introduced in their 
Again "which the directors of the Back bt" home, and the. 
Imperial and Dutch miniſters from abroad, repreſented the diſmal con- 
ences that were likely to attend this change to her Majeſty. > 
J. The army of the allies in Spain dividing in their retreat, 
from Madrid towards Catalonjs, General Stanhope, with eight barta- 
nous bf -Rigiſſh' foot, and eight ſquadrons of horſe, wad furround 
7 the French and Spaniards.in Bribuega, and made priſoners; hut 
eneral Starenberg, with the other, part of the army, 
French and Spaniards next day, and defeaced them; after wikeh, 
durenberg A. his march to Catalonia. 
In the year 1711, it. was reſolved to build fifty we es in 
4 and Wekminfter ; and the . n paſſing of an 
of parliament in order w effect it | 


. 


Er N:« Ga LAND. 
ines of Naſſau, Stadtholder of Frieſland, father of the an 


4 For e, Vas drowned, as he d over 8 ferry year if Mard 
in bis coach, "onthe i a of July, Y, 1 1 | * 
The E year Wy, * on Wel 15, of. Ofber, 1711, e m. 
Fling g of he oy by the . 15 Charles VI. He 
ſhades, N Fence 5 he el ire and the Dutch from entering ins Wl force 
of yoney with France ; and Baron! Botliniar, the miniſter of to ta 
ahover, pref my, 4 me ona 0 Jo the Britiſh 11755 . her Ma- Pr 
"s trea Ace: St.. Jo un, te, however, cenar 
qoted TR 8 nilpiters at Lopdon,, + A Ba een had the - 
. e a . Wc A of J Wl Frans 


French aye u y and the W K iy die 
De 5 © F 17 ö 
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it e hi e injullc ould 
K e 15 mas, 10 fation 
Freed, 6 ; en at one expe prog 6. The 
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there ; whereas * 8 Eng me 997 0 150 fixty thouſand; men in Spain for the 
X ang Portugal; $ a the © C harges of ; in 91 erviee. amounted 
7 eig ht e ling; ang | ME ba expended, 40 
7 quota 1 this 1 2 nineteen millions 3 all which the late mi 


* 44 at, Ind, In anz in kane, contrived ren 
714.1. Thy Pike of Oppond, be A 


tee gde What, hey Majeſty, having a near Ws . 10 
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> lat were -yielded to Great Britain, and Gibraltar and the iſland fo 

* inorca, with Fort Mahon, n to this crown: and both the 
lords and commons thereupon aſſured her Majeſty, that they e. 

III, on her wiſdom to finiſh the great work of peace ſhe had entered upon, 

. He The French baving agreed to deliver up Dunkirk to the Britiſh 

Fe * N Hill was ſent from England with four thonſand men 

to take. po * 


- 


ſon of it, which he did on the 7th of July, 1712. 
r Ma- Prince Eugene, with. the forces, of the allies, andthe Britim mer- 
vever, cenaries, ſeparating from the Duke of Ormond's army on the 5th, 
n had Wi the Duke cauſed. a, ceſſation of arms: between Great Britain and 
of Ja. France to be proclaimed in his camp the next day, as the French 
General, Marſhal- Villars, did in his camp at the the ſame time; 


ey had d the, Duke of Ormond detached a body of troops to rein orce; 
tern he e of Dunkirk. ſhal Villars, on the igth of July, 
eſs the 0. N. attacked the Earl of Albemarle, who commanded a debacle” 
5 ag ment of Prince. Eugene's army, which he defeated, and took the 
to ul priſoner, with three. thouſand, of his meg: be afterwards took 
wn uſe 1 Where the allies had laid up vaſt magazines, and made 
Valpole the garriſon priſoners of war : he alſo took Douay and Queſaoy, with. 
land; their nn completed the number of forty” battalions 
wa the, French had. taken or deſtroyed, fince the defeat at Denain on the, 
e OO 
which The peace was, ſigned at Utrecht by the miniſters-of Great Britai 
led es BN #4 France, an by the reſt of the, lies, excepe/ rhe Eniperor an 
3 W 5 on. the zotk of March, 1711. 
ime by | 3 of 2 was ſigned, ene Britain and Spain, 
| on the, 13 F 
in the The prin bd wide of peace between Great Britath” and France 
in that WW vere, at th rptelſant ſucceſſion ſhould take plsce; that France and. 
r pain ſhould, fever be ſobjec to the ſame Sovereign; that Dunkir 


King; that Frahce ſhould give the Duke of Savoy a ſufficient barrier 
and: that, on fajlure of iſſue of King Philip, the Þ ceed 


- A, | 
2% > 
. 


Venant, tc France ; and the Queen of England preyailed on Lewis 
xy | ry the gallies, on condition 
key tranſported themſclves out of his dominſo ss © © 
1%], The Princeſs Sophia, EleQreſs and Ducheſs. Dowager of 
Hanover, died in the 84th year of her age, May 28, 1714. 


nent i Queen Anne died on the firſt of Auguſt, in the goth year of her a "I 
layed. ud.the,13th, of r n; being Ks ſecond dann of James L 1 Nt 
| of York; (afterwards ing 7875 II.) by his firſt wife Lady Anne 

0 


lde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon. She left no iſſue,” her ſon, 
the Duke ' of Glouceſter, ying on the r2th of July, 1699, in che 
wwelkth. year of his age. ; | "rg TN we - 75 (093 $4 Ani 
6. bbc Z4 _  Avguſ 
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"Auguſt 1, 1714. George I, Duke of Brunſwic Lunenburg, and 
EleQer of 1288085 ens che crown of Great Britain, * 
tue of ſeveral ſtatutes for ſecuring the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; hes 
ndfon of the Princeſs Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James I. Kin 

of Great Britain, and conſequently the next Proteſtant heir, if no a 
of ſettlement had been made, and as ſuch was univerſally acknow- 
ledged on the death of Queen Anne; not one Proteſtant oppoſed the 
ſuccefion ; nor was any deſign formed in favour of the Pretender until 
/ T | 
The King and Prince arrived at Greenwich on the 8th of September, 
and on the 19th there was a great court; but the Duke of Ormond, 
bo came to pay his duty among, the teſt,” was not ſuffered to ſee his 
Majeſty ; and it was obſerved, that aſt the Tate miniſtry, were frowned 
pon, and treated as enemies to the Proteftant ſucceſſion ; nor were 
e commons thought better of, though they had ſpewn themſelves 


extremely dutiful. at bis Majeſty's acceſſion, and unanimouſly agreed 
to ſeitle a revenue on his Majeſty, equal to that of the late Queen's, 
A proclamation Was iſſued for diſſolving that parliament,' his Majeſy 
not vouchſafing them the honour of prong them once. 
The parliament meeting on tbe 15th of March, the Lord Boling. 
broke attended the houſe very diligently the firſt week; but finding 
there was 3 deſign. to impeach him of high treaſon, he thought fit to | 
tratſport himſelf. to France, In a letter he left bebind him, he ex- 18th 
2323 A relolution' was taken to purſue him to the ſcaffold.” 
+ Prior thought fit to ſtand his ground, bat was taken into cuſtody, 
and treated in a very groſs manner. © (© PN 
The parliament having obtained a fecret committee, of which Mr. 
Robert Wr chairman, Mr. Prior was ordered to be made cloſe 
priſoner; and Mr. Thomas Harley, and ſeveral more, "were ordered 
to be ee Then Mr. Robert Walpole moved to impeach 
the Lord Bolingbroke of high treaſon ; and Lord Coningſby moved 
to impeach the Earl! of Oxfor of high treaſon ; the Duke of Ormond 
was impeached of high treaſon, and the Earl of Strafford of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors: which violent proceedings having made i 
eat number of malecontents, NI degan to make ſome 
. vifitiog England, bf which the King thought fit to 
5 nn the... parliament, and money was "immediately voted for 
. railing forces to oppoſe the Pretender and his adherents. A ſquadron 
of men of war was ordered to be equipped, and the guards incamped 
in Hyde-Park.' On the other hand, the Fart of Marr retired from 
court into Scotland, and aſſembled all the diſaffected in that king - 
dom, and the Puke of Ormond went over to France: whereupon 
a Dyke and Lord Palingbroks were both attainted of high treaſon 
act of gps, and ſeveral perſons, ſuſpected of diſafection, 
were bronght up to London from all parts of the kingdom ; and 
an act paſted to ſuppreſs tumults and riots, whereby it was made 
capital not to diſperſe after a proclamation ſhould be read for that 
purpoſe. Two perſons were executed on that act at 5 | 
n the 1ſt of September, N. S. 1715, died Lewis XIV, King of 
France, in the 77th year of his age, and the 93d of his reign, and 
Was ſucceeded by his ſhi grandſon, Lewis XV, the Duke of Orleans 
n rhe regency ln tbe Vlog winorlty, 4, 


41 
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Sept. 3] The Earl of Marr, having aſſembled a body of male- 
contents at Aboyne in Scotland, proclaimed the Pretender. About the 
(as time, the univerſity of Oxford choſe the Earl of Arran, brother 
to the Dake Ormond, their Chancellor, in oppoſition 1 Prince of 
Wales, who offered bimſelf a candidate. 

Six members of the commons were apprekended on afpicion of 
qiſaffection, with leave of the houſe. 

Mr. Foſter, having accepted a commiGon fro the Pretender to be 

General, aſſembled the diſaffected in Northumberland in the beginnin 
of October, and was joined by General Mackintoſh, and ſeveral Scote 
noblemen, with ſome hundreds of highlanders ; but, marching to Preſtan 
in Lancaſhire, they were ſurrounded by the Kin s forces, and, after 
2 Hort reſiſtance, ſurrendered (Nov, 13.) — kom at diſcretion. 
Among the priſoners were Mr. Foſter the 8 xt the Earl of Der- 
— 1 Lord Widdrington; the Earls of Nichſdale, Winton; and 
Cartwath 3 Lord Viſcount Kenmure, and the Lord Nairne, with about 

70 Bngliſh gentlemen, and 140 Scotch officers and gentlemen. | 

The” ſame day à battle was fought” between the Duke of Argyle, 
and "the Earl of 1 Marr, at Sheriff-Muir, between Perth and Stirling; 
ro en Fs of Lach army being dessen, both e to ee 

cam 
Tore: The Fabse Asa r Peterhead i in Scotland on the; 
ach of ecember; but Lord Cadogan being ſent down with a body 
of forces, and Joined by the Dutch auxiliaries, he was obliged to re- 
inberk wich the Earl of Marr about à month afterwards,/ and. returned 
v France; whereupon' the rebels diſperſed; and the priſoners: that had 
been küken were tried, and great numbers of them executed; amo 
hom were the Lord Derwentwater and the Lord Kenmure: but — 
"wy part of the priſoners periſhed by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon,. 
og 0 one of Unto rhe) a and hardeſt froſts we had Tater fot many: 


What contribard{ moſt to the renden in ſacceſs/ was ths inti · 
to eget bi 2 George and the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, 
* himſelf declaring to our ambaſſador at the court of France, 
ke had prevented ſeveral embarkations deſigned for the Preten- 
85 ſervice, and no doubt adviſed the court England of all the 
9 mptions. 

ins 20 The triennial act was — * in this ſelion, . che 
the continuance of che parliament extended to _ years, 
12 not -diffolved ſooner by the cro- m. 
Count Gyllemberg, the Swediſh Envoy, and his paperns * — ſeized 
un the month of January, on- account A his being concerned in, a 
er; againſt che government. Sir Jacob — Mr. Cæſar. 
zl Gihery, — taken to cuſtody, on ſuſpicion of their correſponds: 


3 the 
| The Regent t of France compelled the the Pretender to quit | 
br ths L — 2 to Italy about the fame ti 1 
arch 25, 1716.] A ſquadron of men — was feat to the 
baltie, to prevent an invahoa from Sweden, as was given. out. 

At the concluſion of this ſeſſion of parliament was paſſed a Feen | 
a of pardon, out of. which were excepted the Earl of Oxford, 
arcourt, Mr. Prior, Mr. Thomas OY Mr. ner Moore, 


few more. | nad 508 
3 hy : The 


making ed dhe edmpady's loſs, ordered. 
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The Pretender martied the Princeſs Sobieſki, grand-danghter of 


John Sobieſki, late King of Poland, about this time ; but e Lady Ke. 
was ſeized, by the Emperor's order, at Inſpruck, in her way to Italy, Is 
r Germany, por 
; e quadruple ce again ain, reat Britain, | 
France, 2ad the States, ied, ar or t6we . this time. 13 
A .der of war was publiſhed againſt Spain on the 16th. of 0 
The Spaniards. invading Sardinia and Sicily, Sir George Byng en. 5 
pete cheir fleet near Syracuſe, and toak and deſtroyed ſeveral 2 — 
men of war. 
171 „Geest Britain, the Emperor, and France, all declaring war 40 
& Spain). the Pretender went tp Madrid, where be was — as A 
Britain; and the Spaniards landed 400 men in Scotland, 140 
| abs Joined, the blanders; but coming to an engagement with King bel 
— — forces (June 10.) they were defeated, and the Spaniards — M. 
rendered priſoners at diſcretion., On the other 8 the Lord Cob- vere 
ham made a deſcent: at Vigo in Spain, and, the town and caſtle fur- tach 
rendering, he found a eg nantity of ſmall- provided there, De 
which-ho broaghe into . The French, 1 the ſame time, in- 2005 


vaded _ ain on the fide of Guipuſcoa, and the Impe 1 were tranſ. 

Sicily dy the Britiſh fleet, to o oppoly e aniards, who 

made themſelves 3 that iſland, s well as of 
2832 2 the 8 paniards, findi 


== 


— 
— 
2 


ves overpowered, 
2 Sicily — and, the Omen wo 


mary, 
: the fi 
: 3 „5 * 
| So: ol 25 e od of hs I 
year, f Great entered into 
an Aena wih . a . and. 5 I ſept a fleet of men th 


-- 
. 


of war into the Baltic to, to, t ir aſſiſtance. To ed the Britiſh court 

replied, That Rufia was in confederacy wi Pretender; aud, 

to induce. the Swedes to make A W Ruſſia, the Czar 
weer 


had offered the Swedes to aſſiltl them in reco and Verden 
N e ee ig 16205 
2 * paſſed. 40 en the SontheSes company 
S a pubic debts 
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| "Deen 875 s ate of this ad, k>job COT th the South- 


Sea” co s.diregors; and, as it afterpatds — ſome per- 

ſons af : diſtinction. advanced. the. price of. 7 . thrice, 

- Its 12 value; and . its ee $0. . d, the artful 

— pers ſpread that it am): tup, to ee its value, 

erb were. indy noo rae * they could to 

| wy into. afupd where ſuch . d; leſs 
than fix months after the at, the price f 


credible. number of perſons were ruined, 


- caſhiers, and ſome others, to 4 pow 
cheating had been -prafiiled; in 


Mififlips 
ſecuring, the dt 


And Aer al a for 
crows. of Great Britain; and, it | At wi 
appeal/from the courts, of Ireland to Hoſes es n. 
to de Engliſh houſe of peers. „ n 
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D. 947. 

q | 3 at Cambray, 

" general — 2 . 

In the month; of. Auguſt, the experiment of inoculating-the ſmall- 

Girl na neon al condemned criminals with ſocgeſs. 

J The ey F 
an Fanden 


at Oſte r A we 
briſtopher Layer being committed for high; treaſon, ig 


of Rocheſter banidhed... 
ed to Willa. bod, Eſq. to ſupply Ireland 
LED th. — 9 The Nair of 
ood's half - pence | 
"Va 2 170 prof For of modern hiſtory hifory, and languages 
2 15 his Majeſty to read lectures in the univerſities, and 
52 2 eg 300 l. per. avnum ever fine.. 
Guy, Eſq. formerly a bookſeller, left near 
4 — ver to eret-and endow an n for ended 


having 


warks 
ner 1 s. YT 2397 

4725+] Earl of 'Maccleafield, Lord: Chancellor of 
England, being * with ſelling the offices of: Maſters in Chan- 
very at extravagant — and eonniving at the Maſters embezzling 
the foitars bebe e a br the et: voids anſwered,” It Tr — 


; to which ſo — 
— in 


— him to pay — 
Wy — 


was pad. nor was TER 


Ai. at gated 40 enable the. Lard Vion: © Bolingbroke, and hi 
2 5 \pacernat ela of: the fan A 
= Jonatha 


— ld, the infamous thief: takers, wei 680d 
Dons: len, goods, anderen!)! 
N We 1 Coſt Kal 
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being bet d 

1 4, * = t and the Duke of 
on — tu rand-Maker } their uumber'is thirty-6 t. in 
the Sonnrtige: and Grand- Mater. 3 


213]; Teen N e e college in the'ditand- of 
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— Nee 


he ereten and, Nine 5p —— called che w aty of Has | 
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; $0. co animes! ienna; to which Suden nccaded 
aA en of thouſand pounds ey "pen £38 pas 4 
In the year 1726, three ſquadroris of men of bene Grand: — 
da nden A da, Hoster, againſt P in America ;{ another, 
Wder, Sit Cher rere 
— 6 by — —— 2 bor, du. and. 
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| 348. KR * N GLAND. 
, zined charters of ir ation Te their 
towns of Bomba — 5, and Fort William in In 
be cout of ain 1 Gibraltar to be delivered up, 
| qe oF iſs taade them Þ ing George, as was — cre 
the court of Great — to d dh be led ordered all the 
Sa, of the Engliſh merchants in Spain to be ſeised, and (May 20, 
fege to Gibraltar; but preliminaries for « general pacifes 
N br br An were — at . between Great Britain and the States: 
— part, and the Emperor N 1 
, that the commerce of the company with 
ald be af} pended for ſeven ears, that all privileges of com- 
— „ ſhould be Ledleved, that hotties Bod ceaſe, and | and the ſqus- 
Sond of men of war return home. 
The King embarked for. —— the 500 07 ane; bot died in the 
2 * e- wry Oſn yi, in the 68th 
$ 13th other iſſue but 
N ab George I ana the ie ere of Pruſſis. 
1 I 2 n wp road, be was George II. ſacceeded hi 
* wn but el. aying wilt not | proclaimed until 
the igt zafam 
Sir Robert Walpole was Ss 78 comtwllibeb7 of the Treafry 
oo held 277355 Prime Miviifiey 30 not pur of this, as well ac i 


| —.— 224 was reſolved bythe dad; W. 378 ſefon of 
A esd reign, Ag the ivtire 'revenuer” of the civil lf, 
100,001; ber annum above the ful of 700,000) 
ne to 2 0 6 J.) mold be ſettlech om Rig late Majeſty for 
Se they reſolved, That u revenue of 100, ooo! 
.— * . her Majeſty 
„in caſe fie ſhould: ſurvive' the” 
. was the firſt wover of theſe ſupplici d himſel 
de roy favour, which be ſeemeT'viice ta have lot 
ä — 6 2.42, i preliminaries between Great Nile and Spain 
1 8 n and 6 miniſter of 
t 
, the — 
- _ Prince Tay by arrived at dt: . hie — 
dis Royal:Highneſs was erented Prince of Wales __ of Janus. 
March 18.] His late Majeſty's letter to the Kiag of Spain, 
his reddineſs to reſtore — if the parliam would conſent 
e ee 
at, in the n ban 
Ae obliged: to all claim and preten ons 10 6 
the I of amor in inden iert; but the rhotion 
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2 owerer, 105 a fel of March both houſes addreſſed i 
' that! Ke would we efieQualt care, in he preſevr treaty, 1 
babe bis undoubted rig Gibraltar and the Mi 
Sir Richard Itrele died: e pablifla dhe 
6 ton, 1 and —.— the Jo of ſome of them, bei 
} moſt celebrated wyits of the * 
Mr. Addiſon: He was Secretary to Lord San T 3 
* commiſſion; and he dl made his fortune by 1. 


4 


Welch lady, who had an eſtate of fix or ſeyen hundred pounds per annum, 
but DD lived above it. He was member of N ſor Stock- 


or 28.] A poets. was concluded at Seville in Spain, on the gth of 
November. N. 8. between Great Britain, France, and Spain; whereby 
it was agreed, that commiſſaries ſhould, be appointed to determine 
what hips and effects had been taken on either fide at ſea; and that 
Spain ſhould have ſatisfaQion given her for the men of war taken and 
. by Sir George , Byng, near Sicily, ano 1718. And the 
_ | niit ſhould be introduced into Leghorn, Parma, and 
acentia, in 1 


taly, to ſecure the eventual ſucceſſion of Don Carlos, 
the King of Spain's ſon, to Tuſcany and Parma; and the contracting 
parties engaged to maintain Don Carlos in the quiet poſſeſſion of thels 
territories. yg r. 
OR. 13, 1731-] The Britiſh fleet joined. the Spanlards, and con- 
voyed fix thouſand of the Spaniſh troops to Tuſcany in Italy, to ſecure 
that ducky and Parma to Don Carlos, Ar 5 
Jan. 42.] The pragmatic ſanction, being the ſettlement of the 
territories of Auſtria on the Emperor's female iſſue, was confirmed 
by the dyet of the Empire; when the Electors of Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Palatine againlt it, | ve BAEF 
OR. 13, 1532.) His Majeſty granted a commiſſion to the lords o 
the Admiralty, impoyering them to erect a corporation for the reli 
of poor widows of ſea officers, and gave ten thouſand pounds towards 


This year. the better peopling the colonies of Georgia and South 
Culra were i fiend to. PT þ 1 W 
the year 1733 was opened t! yal Marine Academy at Pe 
mouth, for the inftruQion of young 4 in ſuch parts of literature 
7 polite education as might fit them for the command of Britiſh men 
May.] Aſter a long diſpute between the fugar colonies and the 
Norte eclonies in 4. — about trading with the French ſugar 
colonies, an act was made for encouraging the trade of the Britiſh 
ſagar colonies, b laying high duties on K. 6 of the foreign 
EEE y * . Lobo colonies. g * 0 
ell 1 4.4 rince ; martiogs 
Princeſs 8 celebrated in the F — Bir at St. James's 3 
and five thouſand pounds per annum were ſettled on the Princeſs of 
Orange for life, beſides a fortune of eighty thouſand pounds in 
money, granted : 0 7 K vs » ev 


liament. | | 
June, ] The of Stair drew up a proteſt, on account of Col. 

Handafide's regiment being drawn up io the r Kdinburgn 

at che time of the election of the fixteen peers, i + it mot 16 by 

a free election, as they were overawed by thoſe (r0ops, wad fn 


Another proteſt was made by a great number of Scots againſt 
a liſt of peers to be 2 e174 by the miniſter, d Aa the 
undue means that had been; uſt to induce the peers to give their votes 
t the elegion. Others proteſted, that the election was void on a0- 
count of the undue influence. that had been uſed. | 
Une 27s 1735+] - Sir John Norris failed with the grand fleet to 
bs ORR the Portugueſe, that kingdom being invaded by the 
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7 . Majeſty” s great prudence. in bringing the iter of his ſubſeck, ſot 


T % U Ain 


J "The prenmigary articles, concluded "about this tin 

21 wo and France, (without the privity of the bh tn 
or even. of the allies.of France, the King of Spain and Sar 
5 er of the following tenor; I. That France ſhould reſtore to 
all its conquetts in Germany, 2. That the reverſion a 


: 1 15 f Tuſcany ſhould be giyen A yo Duke of Lorrain. 


hat the E mperor ſhould enjoy the antua, Parma, and the Mila 
t Vigevaneſco and Nova, which ſhould be given to the King of 
. nia; dert that of Lorrain ald be united -4 France, after the 
Ueath of ing Staniſlaus, who ſhould poſſeſs that duchy for his life, 
That King Staniſlaus ſhould jor the ot e title of, = of Poland, but 
8 at King Auguſtus . at thro at Don Carlos 
one? be ackbowledged Kit of Naples and 12 , and enjoy all the 
0 on the coaſt of Tyſcany, with the i and of Elbe; and, 

8. Tha That France ſhould guarantee the Prag gmatic ſanction. 

March '24.] An a& piſſed to repeal the ſtatüte of 1. Jac. I, ind 
ted, an act againſt conjuration, witchcraft, ahd dealing with evil and 
wicked foie; and to repeal an att palſed in Scotland, intited, 
Anentis itcherafts. | 

April 25, 1736. Her highneſs the Princeſs Auguſta of Saxe Goth! 
arrived, at Greenwich, and on the 27th came to. St. James's ; the wii 
married to the Prince of Wales the ſame evening. 
| May 20.] An at paſſed this felon, Riled, e Mortmain AR, | 
d an act for building a 2 at Weſtminſter. 

Sept, 10.] The King fea a meſſage from Hampton-Court to the 
Prince at St. James's, that it eto his pleaſare he che Prince) hou 


X leave St. N. s with all his famil 
geen Citdline, of 2 mortis- 


Ne. 20. Ateleyen this vis phe = lied Query 
aation in her bowels, in the 5 he was _ bier 
.of the 1 of 159 1 Anff pach ; 7 a to th ce 
rince o anover on the 224 of Angul, 1705, W 
zjeſty on the 1 Ith of Oftober, 5 7755 4 
oa: 30.]. The French ambatta 2 Stockholm ſigned a treaty wit 
wich the Swediſh miniſter; whereby x French promi to a 
to the crown of Sweden, during 1525 ae , a tub! 14 many thouſa 
livres Br annum; and Sweden p ſet not to. tw e any treaty dung 
mar t 77 any other Woes” without the conſent of France. 
Nov. 7.] The definitive treaty between the Emperor and the French 
Fig 5” L ned. at Vienna this winter; 95 France + guarantied 
atic ſanQion, i. e. the polleſſion of all | the Auſtrian domini 
— _ ale heirs of the Emperor. 
The You e of - rs addreſſed his Majeſty on the convention that had 
| been 3s made with Spain ; thanking him for laying that treaty before them, 
| his care of the true Intereſts of his people; acknowledging 1 


r N x to a final adjußment by the ald convention; relying on 
s TINY =, that, in the treaty to | concladed i in purſuance there: 
OP fions would be made for the the redrets f the grier. 
al 0 2 ined of; eg that the freedom of navigation in 1 


5 . ſeas, would effectually * * that his ſubjeds might 
2 Ye i fefted, their ehdubted tight 'bf © navigating and nd tradi 
3 0 1 oye ofthe Bfitiſ dominlons 15 other; * (wake being lia 1 


wh uppen. an or : They depended alſo that, 2 


* 


| ENGL A N D. 331 
| time, ity to be concluded,” the utmoſt regard would be had to the adjuſting 
aritime the limits of his Majeſty's dominions in America. And they gave his Ma- 
id Sar. elly the ſtrongeſt aſſurance, that, in caſe his juſt expectations ſhould not 
ee they would heartily and zealouſ concur in fuch meaſures 
fion of WW us ſhould be necefiiry to vindicate his Majeſty's honour, and preſerve 
in. 3, to dig ſubjects the füll enjoyment of thoſe rights to which they were 
4 intitled by treaty and the law of nations. Sony ar" n 
| The affair of the convention being afterwards debated in the houſe 
ter the ef commons, they reſolved to addrefs his Majeſty in much the ſame 
is life, terns the Lords Had done, and approved the convention: — were 
6 bu n it was carried by a majority ef 28 to ap- 
rove of it. | | We HOON. Mt A e 
all he e +: The Emperor and the French King entered into ab ofen- 
; and, ive and defenfive alliance this fummer ; the Emperor's motive for it 
ate robably was, to expreſs his reſentment againſt Great Britain'and the 
— „who refuſed to aſſiſt” him the preceeding war with 
vil and France, Spain, and Sardinia ; but fuffered him to be deprived of his 
ntitled, BN Ian dominions, though they had guarantied them to his Imperial 
Majeſty and his heirs. 444+, $3 185 N Na a 4 
June 24.]. An act p to enable his Majeſty to ſettle an annuity 
ſhe wa of 14,0001. per annum on the Puke of Cumberland and the heirs of 
| his body, and an annuity of 24,000 1. on the Princefſes Amelia, Caro+ 
33 
n act paſſed for granting liberty to carry | 
to the the Britiſh clones, dire, to foreign countries, without bringing 
| ſhould BW them firſt to Great Britain. n 
1 Auguſt 1.] The Marquis de Fenelon, the French Ambaſſador at the 
mori, WW Hayve, the fame Ame declared, that the King his maſter was obliged - 
a er by treaties to ſeud an army to the affiſtance gf the King of Spain, if 
le was attacked by land; and a ſquadron of men of War, if he wad 


vith kl BN attacked by fea; and therefore he muſt look upon them as his enemies, 
304 who were enemies do his Catholic Majeſty, and diffuaded the States- 
ty v2 e General from taking the part of Great Britain. 74 

f 1 pl 'Towhich the miniſters of the States anſwered, that they had reſolved 


ow. v take no part in the difference of thoſe two powers, but that they 
' Curing muſt, e ſend ſuch forces to the affiftance of Great-Britain, as 
eo they were a to do by their treaties, if they were required. 
45 n'anibaſſaor arrived at London from France about this time, and 
want e offered bis mediation between Great Britain and Spain; which not be- 
domin ing accepted, he declared his maſter would affift the Späniardsz. 

* is year was began the building of Weſtminſter- bridge, and of he 
that 69% BY Wenger ons fer the Lord-Mayors. oO 
Nog a the ſeals for erecking an hoſpital for foundling 
en 1" BN War was declated'aþaioft Spain on the 23d of Oftober,” 
bp. te Nov. wy A motion being made in the houſe of commons to ad - 
een ee his zeſty, never to admit of any treaty of peace with Spain, 


Ps 


e bug wel the ee of our natural and undoubted right to na- 

„ -ieht i ze ia the "America ſeas, to and from any part of his Majeſty's de- 

5 aur anions, without being ſeized, ſearched, viſited, or ſtopped, under 

| oh bj 2 Pretence whatſoever, ſhall have been'firſt obtained as = preliminary 
ia e, it was ugunimodſty agreed to; änd it was Afo agreed to deſire 
1 Jo their addreſs, which the lords agreed - 


le concurrence of whit lords 
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$0.9 8 NN erence; and on the Friday following the addreſs was pre. 
ſented to his F e eee, Begg 
March 13.] Captain Renton atriyed expreſs from Admiral Vefnos, 
with advices that the Admiral ſailed, on the gth of November la 
22 Jamaica towards Porto- Bello, on the iſthmus of Darien ; where 
ke attived on the 20th in the evening; and, attacking that fortreſs on 
che 21ſt inſtant, the Governor capitulated on the 22d, and the ſeame 
had the plunder of the place diſtributed amongſt them. | 
+ 1749,] Charles VI, Emperor of Germany, dying Od. 20, 


N. S. the; King. of 77 declared he would ſupport the pragmatic 
. ZanQtion, bat thought fit, however, to invade the Queen of Hungary: 
3 i * Silefta 2 | a , 5 1 | | 
An expedition againſt Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon and 
(Lord Cathcart, Sh dying in the voyage, was ſucceeded by) Generi 
22 2 2 1 4 5 * Britiſh 1 2 the 
erſtandin tween the chiefs ; althoc en all the 
ee 
Feb. 13.] His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales waited on 
his Majeſty, and was received in the moſt gracious and affeRionate 
Nov, 28, 142.1 A treaty of mutual defence and gvarahty, be- 
tween the King 0 Great Britain and the King of Pruſſia, was figned 
i! —— 
Dec. 11. treaty of friendſhip, union, and defenſive 
between the Kin —_ un and the Empreſs of Ruſſia, was 
Sgned at Moſcow by their reſpective miniſters. | 


Set eee e 


=] 


- June. 16, .1743-] The allied army, commanded by the King of 0 
_ Great Britain, ought the: French Fe the e Marſhal _ 
, Noailles, at Dettingan, and obtained a victory; the loſs of the Frenck BW vnd 
was about 4000, and that of the allies 2000. W T 32. Low 
Feb. 10.] An engagement happened in the Mediterranean, between del 
the confederate fleets of France and Spain, and that of Great Britain, JW | 


my 


notwſthfnding che bee h of the Eesti the French tad fp 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of the Engliſh, thi and Sp 
| niards got of with very lied Ih. | ed geen . 
March 4.] The French declabed war againſt England. 
March 31, ae! England declared war againſt France. 

_ April 18.1 The Dutch came to a reſolution to ſend twenty men of 
wear to. the aibltance of Great Britains. 

June 177. George Anſon, Eſq. artived at St. Helen's from Canton 
in China, ving foiſhed his expedition round the world, in which be 

immenſe ure. e een "i 

„April 39,1745] His Royal Highneſs the Dyke of Cumberland 
4 „ N ef led 5 ed the French in their intrend- 
ments before. Tournay, but was obliged to retire with the loſs of ſeren 


p75 


Se £2. 


Stile 


| thouſand men; the loſs of the. French, by their own accounts, being * 

 upards of zen.thouknd, WW 

h 9 The town and fortreſs of Louiſburgh, in the iſland the 
Cape-Breton, ſurrendered to Commodore Warren, and Mr. pepper 94 
after à ſiege of 0 7 So. of 


In the year 1745, the eldeſt ſon. of the Pretender privately landed it 
Seotlapd af. though the miniſtry had eat notice of 3t Je 
A Þ, iraogely negleRed, that, the adyentarer ſco0 1 
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ENGLAND as 


vas pres BY hinfelt at be bead of an ermy of Highlanders and French, n 
MEN to gain a victory over the King's troops at r thr 

Vernon, nels : of * commander. The rebels, d with Ag 

nber lat WY advanced into England, where no perſon of conſequence joined them. 


3 where 
ttreſs on 
e ſeamen 


JR. 20, 
apgmatic 
ungary's 


jon and 
General 


ue Duke bf of Cas berland „ by this time, « rawn his army into 
the North of 'England, 1 oo bat or into Scotland, and gained 
ſome ad over the e at Falkirk; but were followed by 
the Duke inte the North of Scotland, Where he totally defeated th e 
rebel army at che battle of Culloden; and the adventurer, with great 
vifieulty, made his eſcape into France. Many of the chiefs of the 
rebels, und (fone of the lower fort, were executed ; and, to pre- 
ent attempts of the like fort from ſo ſuddenly becoming -formi- 

dable 8 dhe remains of vallalage were intirely in 
Scotla | 


ugh the 8 The-Prince.of Orange was inſtalled Stadtholder, Captain 
n all the 6 Tha Admiral of the United Proviaces. 

May 3.] The" Admitals Anſon aud Warren took H Fresch. men of 
ited on war, and Sour Eaſtiſndia ſhips fitted as men of war. 


Jane 21. A ht at the village of Val near Maekricht 


between the allied army and the Freuch, wherein the former were de- 


ty, de Lame, and Sig Jahn Ligonier mien päbbnerr. 

s figned BW Od. 14. 1 ane Bel fx large Hach men of war. 
March bo a7 74 1 A dreadful tre broke out in Cornhill, which 

alliance, f one hundred houſes ; for which vaſt collections 

la, un ——. e cet. and;given'to the ſufferers. 


eee eee hey ler en dne Gde, nn Spain 
nd France om the /other, had been attended withſuch dif; 
dhe allles by land, and ſuch loſſes to Spain and Rrance by fea, that al 


French parties was deſizous of the peace, which was con dluded at Aix - la- 
— — about the end of the year 1748; whereby all places taken an 
3 . were to be geſtored ern 


ing che war 

by pe: 20. An ad päffed for raging the pen of the national 
gebe from four to thfee züd u half per cent. ſor ſeven years 3 afrer 
which-the whole 25 uced to thtee per cent. | 

. 145 1750]. An act paſed!for: the encouragement'of the Bri- 

iſ White Herring Picheryp rn... ä 

OA. 5, N. 8] A txpary/ df .coinfnorce between Get Britain add 
2 6 at Magi 
| 3 20.]-- His Fanny HigfineG|Frederic Prince of Wales died this 
toy at Leivelgwhogke, and, was buried at r N 07s, ide 


15 of Apriltollbwi 
115 22 1. n the Now 

_ wy this ie EE Ba days w St: 

ee Nr fou each; ; 

a big 198 845 2 to prevent 

nage s Wache eee Wedel and a n | 


the af 

An act is Kon to ob rſons to 
of 2 for Jn lo bl za pe of 22 ein om 
fri 1 1 "at thouſand 1 oy place vid. = divine 
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he peace ſigned at Aix-1a Chap „on the part of E 
to have ro wer to gain's little'time. For, ies — 
1 that they had formed a plan to conſine the Britiſh ſubjeg, 
to the coaſts only of North America. To this end they had formed 
lliances” with moſt of the Indian tribes at the back of the Britih 
Colonies; and had built ſuch à line of forts as they thought woul 
effectually cut off all intercourſe between the:Britons-and Indians: 
V befides;-troops were continaally going from France to their colonies, 
But the vivacity and vanity of the French, not eaſily reftrained within 

moderate "bounds, prompted them to begin hoſtilities before they had 
"ſufficient power: to maintain their depredations. Their attack and 
deſeat of young Wuſhington and obſtinate old Braddock, were deemed, 
by tke Britiſß court, a ſufficient: breach of the 7 and, orden 
being iſſued for repriſals, a very great number of French merchant. 
- hips were taken, with ſome thouſands of their ſenmen; and then war 
was declared againſt Fraunee . 
The nation, in- general, were ſo defirous of puniſhing the breach of 
Gallic faith that many A vn acts were done t0\ſtrengthen the hands 
of government :-notwi _—_ which, the two firſt years of the war 
$ave ſmall hopes: of ſucteſs. Braddock's ill conduct in North Ame- 
rica, other diſgraces, and che dos of Minorca, through the bad be- 
haviour of Admiral Byng, convinced the nation, that, beſides the in- 
lieious chdite of officers, thete was wanting à man of ſuperior 
*fenle and ſpirit at the head of the miniſtry; the latter was ſortunateh 
ſupplied by William Pitt, Eig. in the office of principal Secretary of 
State. The activity and magndnimous ideas of this gentleman called 
«Forth the native courage of Britons; which (after the national juſtice 
executed — for his brech of duty) exerted. itſelf un 
i a The ns, that ſuch ſcenes of ſucceſs, in 
call parts of the world, were exhibited, that mot only aſtoniſhed the 
* t age, but will be read with wonder by ſucreeding generations; 
and alſo convey this uſeful leſſon, that naval of ' Great 
% Britain, when properly employed and commanded, A not only ſuf- 
* icient* ton procure the moſt | honourable reſpect of other Poten! 
«« tates, but alſo to:puniſh the ma! of reſpect, on any nation w 
£24 EST 4 5 | 


„ has a marine intereſt 10 1 a 477455 
une 23. onel Clive defeated Suraja Dowa, Nabob of Bengal, 
| «Bahar, and Oriza, and placed-Jaffier Ally Can in the antient ſeat of 
the Nabobs of thoſe provinces. Suraja Dowla,'who was in the French 
Intereſt, - was, a>few days after his being defeated; taken by the nes 
Nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn's ſon, and put to death. - By this great event 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, their council at Beng Calonel 
* Clive, Ke, got immesſe treaſure, e 
Sept. E.] Af grand expedition, eonſiſting of thirty men of wa! 
bombs, fireſhips, &c. with a great number of tranſports,” having on 
' . board 0, ooo land · forces, failed-this day from St. Helen's for Roch- 
dort witk orders to deſtroy, if prafticable, all ſhips, docks, mags. 
zines, and arſenals, at, or near, that place, This expedition w# 

+ conduted with ſo much ſecrecy,” as to engage the attention of 
22 and all the ſucceſs imaginable was expected from it; but, on 
- _ - «»ehe Sch of Odober, Admiral Hawke, with the men of war and tranſ. 

Paoyrts, returned to St. Helen's, no attempt having been made by! 
epa ts land on the coalt ef France ; for which Sir Jobn Mordaur 
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— ion of all 
| Auguſt 22.] This day an account artived, that Major General 
 Abercromby had attacked the French at Ticonderoga, on the gth of 
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Commander in chief of the land · forees, was afterwards tried by 
tourt - m. and acquitted. 
W od inceſs Caroline, his Majeſty's third daughter, 
T eneral moutning fot three months. 
215 115 1758 treaty. of mutual defence was agreed to be- 
is Majeſty 1 the King of Pruflia ; in conſequence of which, 
the te parliament voted 670, ooo l. to his Pruſſian Majeſty ; and alſo voted 
large ſums, amounting in the 7 7 to r g millions, for the pay- 


ment of go, o of the of Hanover, Hefſe-Caſſel, 8 
wied an ad Buckeburg, who, by this treaty, were all to act under 
3 e King of ruſſia, for the defence of the Proteſtant 
intereſt g 


any. 0 
Jane be. 18, ooo . under the command of his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborou; gh, landed at Cancalle Bay, on the coaſt of 
France, ſeven miles from St. Maloes. They were % days on ſhore ; 
during which time they burnt and deſtroyed a great many ſtores, and 
non of one 2 ſhips, among which were two French men ef 
war, and more than thirty privateers, that were under the cannon * 


* 45 7 f 32 
and 8.]. Ern General Bligh, who was con 
11700 to Des Mares Ba upon the coaſt of France, lande 3 ' 
(dis wot .and took C erburg, deſtroyed the baſon and the two 


1 at the entrance * the harbour, and brought away thirty fine 


pieces of braſs - 
| __ 8 Ariyed this day, that Admiral Boſcawen 
and, Major. para) Amherſt 71 taken Louiſhutg, g; upon the iſland of 
dene Pp. the 25th; of July ; whereby they not only 2 
that land, 12 alſo of the adjacent iſland of 


” or. French ſhips of the line were Figs of deftroyed in the hat- 
1 yy N and an immenſe quantity of 
inds was found in the arſenal. 


1 and. was defeated. . In this attack upwards « of one hundred Eng- 
officers, were killed or wounded 
Sept.-6.].. The colours taken at r brought in great 


.triumph to, St. Paul's Ne and put u 


AN cannon taken at burg were alſo brought through the city 


of London in triumph, and depoſi art in the Tower. 
| _ 18,.J. The agliſh cog onde under the command of Maſor- Ge- 
[tera] Bligh,: were 8 defeated aa they were reimbarking at 


6. Cl, the coaſt of France. 
Od. Apr Colonel Bradfircet end and defeated the French at 


e In * Ameride. and took an immenſe quantity of pro- 
mens a 


F rench abandoned Fort Du Queſhe on the Ohio, 
ſeflion of It the fate day; by which the 
a prodigious trac t of rich fine country in 


Nov, Th 
Ka Fo 8 | For es took þ 


| | Jan 1, 476d, Hr Rey EHigbsen the Princeſs Royal of Eög- 


overnante of the United Provinces, died at the Hague, 


> 2 1 


a there was 8 TOY. ni for fix Fa in l g 


Aa, emen 36 5 Jan. 
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The iſland of Gree; vf Aﬀrics, 
maker 1 N Kere. and ese Earriſe made pee 


F war. 
May .] An the French foldiets wnl Inka awies e 
2 and of Guadaloape, in the Welt-Indies, laid adivn their arms, 
pres the iland to the Hon. Genersl B Barring ton. 
. Sir Winiam Johaſpn defented the Frevich troops, com. 
Jay's „ M. d' Aubrey, near 4 in Nerth America; and the 
next day that important fort furrendered to the Eygiim, who found 


N a 1 quantity of er en, aud ammunition 
e da neral Amherſt took po poſſeſſion: of Ticond in 

The fame do 5 French having abandoted che fame 1 

Y proach of his army, and fer fire to the fort. 
4]. Geet (Ambert took poſſeſon bf Crown. Poine in North. 

1 which the French had abandoned, 
3% and 1 9) Admiral Boſcawen attacked th Toaldn ſquadron 
770 Preach men of war, commanded” by M. de la Clae; Wit the 
ts of throat. and. took Le my of 74. n 765 


bh Le Modeſte of 74 . and Ocean of $6, and Le Re- 
doubtable-of 7 ke reſt of che cet, —— . wh ſhips 
6 * ut 8. friga tes, made weir e 


3 1 


2 _ 
at, Kew, with e her bowels, ber 
S Kor Hg DO ee the Princeſs Elizab ls na, ſecond daughter to the 
Rink f Wales; and her body was ptivarely interred on the 14th, 
in the roy arg vault. 10 King bear? 5 805 at Weſtminſter 
1 ro craig apo e vecaſi 
5 ty The 112 im forces Finke thoſe of 1 French above 
ls 2 * Epital of the Freurh dominions in North 
America. General who demande the Englith, was killed 
ha 0 e e br through ga 
avi woun he went 
is — 2 the * Quede — 1 oy 2 * Bri eneral 
2 to whom Genen 
tcalm, Comma 19 ith — es, was killed in 
= e i Ns LE her French general oficer 
command 
On, 124, T 4 8 6f ws Mott ee veuers from the 
1 1 7557 Chat 0 ek engaged the French 
— Fort Be, on | Much 1758, in whicl 
A. cog my 'y war, = the, Bien Ainie, of 1485. 
angel, 1% t {abby nal Be ner on hore: The Freuch bad 


, the next in command, 


2 4 8g wounded. Ry Angel N 
7 an du at, on, the 3d of, A owing, he 
8 25 ec [ 185 ir Ponflicherry when, after 


(<pgaged aged the * 5 70 
ri firing ch 50 away With all the ſal 
thay could * 880 Nafe het 47 eee loſs 


of the French in E ement was killed 
that of the 5 * killed Lanlf wg os And that, on the 


14th of Decegy flowing, Genetal Lanny Commander bf the French 
2. in choc parts, in to befie ape Which was defended 
Retr Colonel + Lawrence --* ads and after a briſk 7 
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nonade, which laſted till the 16th of February following, the Engliſh 
having received a rein ſorcement of 600 men, General Lally thought 

per to raiſe the aud retixe with precipitation, leaving behind 

fie forty pieces of cannon, - . | - * 972 

November 40. Sir Edward 'Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, com- 
manded by Admiral Conflans, off the iſland of Dumet, in the bay of 
Biſcay. The Formidable, a leneb man of war of 80 guns, was taken; 
the Theſse of 74, and the Superb of 70 guns, were ſunk; and the 
Soleil Royal vf 80, and the Heroy of 74 guns, were burnt. Seven or 
eight French men of war of the line got up the river Villaine, by 
throwing their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the fleet, eonfitting © 
five ſhips of the line, and three frigates, eſcaped in the night. | 
Engliſh loſt, on this accaſion, the Eſſex of 64, and the Reſolution of 
*r After this engagement, the French gave over all thoughts 

* 

a 


in invaſion of Great Britain ; and his Majeſty ſettled 

n of two thouſand pounds a year upon Admiral Hawke ff 

and for. tho lives of his two ſons, for this great nation: 
ce. E n ＋ 2715 9 
28, 1760.] Captain Elliot attacked the famous French 
hurcot, who made a deſtent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, and 
is three ſhips, the brave Captain Thurot beingrkilled in the - 


0a. 6.] An expreſs arrived from General Amherſt, with an account 
that he had taken Montreal; and that all Canada had ſurrendered to 


his Majeſty's forces. ltd a4 nice | 
as Sovereign ing. GForge IT, departed 


OR; 25. CR De gracts | 
this life at his palace at Kenſington, in the 77th year of bis age, and 
Majelty King corge 


Een: and the next day his preſent 
IL. was proclatmed with the uſual ceremonies, 
Nov. 1. The" remains of. che late King were depoſited in King 
Henry the ViIIth's chapel at Weſtminſter, £6748 
Jan. 20, 1761.) An act paſſed to enable his Majeſty to raiſe the 
um of twelve millions by annuities and a lottery, for carrying on the 
wir againſt France and its allies, being the largeſt ſum ever granted in 
"has. kfion of -parliam#nt. IT, n 
Jans 7. The ifland of Belleiſle, near the coaſt of Britany, a 
France, ſurrendeered to his Majeſty's ſhips and forces, commanded by 
Commodore Re and Major re Hodgſon. 
J 20, Thie day Captain Monckton and Captain Hyghes ar- 
med dere from India, with an account, that the important fortreſs | 
Pondicherry, belonging to the French, ſurrendered to Colonel. Coote 
md Admiral Stevens on the 15th of January laſt. 
Sept. 9.] This evening our moſt ogg Sovereign og Georgt 
Ul, was married,” at the royal chapel at St. James's, by his Grace the 
Atchbiſhop-of Canterbury, to her Serene Highneſs the Princeſs Char- 
lotte, of flecklenburgh Strelitz. 88 
— ge The ceremony of their Majeſties coronation was per- 
formed in the-abbey-church at Weſtminſter, with the greateſt ſolemnity. 
The proceſſion was extremely noble and grand; an the brilliaat ap- 
22 the- nobility and gentry far exceeding any ching of the 
ever ſeen in Eugland. rin! Nene * 
Tu, month we had an account. from Carolina of the Cherokees 
having been totally routed by his Majeſty's troopy'udder Colonel Grant, 
" Aag | .. 
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and their coun 3 This obliged them to ſue for 
which was 2 upon ſuch terms as were glad to accept, = 


Nov. 9. Bein -Mayor's day, their Majelticy, honoured the 
ci with their — ence at dinner at uildhall. 
E 2, 17 td Was publiſhed his Majeſty's deckention of war 


aainſt 9 pain; and on the 4th i wes prockunicd in-the.uſeal ſoles 


manner. 
an. 161 Our f en under Admiral Rodney, and our 
MN ory 3 Monckton, attacked and landed upon the iſland of 


_ Martidico. Februaiy 4; the citadel and town of Fort- Royal ſurren. 


dered ; and, on the x the whole iſland ſubmitted: to his Britannie 


Majeſty, except. the town and fort of St. Pierre, whither the French Go 
vernor had retired, and a few places in that neighbourh 
*Feb- 13] The Governor agreed to the terms of capitulation of. 
bite 1 an the town and fort of St. en with the retef, the iſland, 
mitted 
March 5 J] The iſlands of Grenada and Grenadilles bmi to 
155 Britannic Majefty, as did the I of St. ka, &c. ſoon 
ter. 
— .] ' Sailed, 95 St. Helen's, a ſquadron of men of war, 
With ſeveral tranſports under Admiral Pococke, with the Earl of Albe. 
| pare on board, and all ſorts of ee of war, on a ſerret 
tion. 
| bis ſquadron was at Martinico, joined by that — Admiral Rod - 
ney ; and, having taken under their convoy the tranſports, with the 
troops employ ed in reducing that andthe other French iſlands, they 
all failed gs thence for the Havannah in the Spaniſh iſland of Cuba, 
of which place they arrived June 8. — 2 ogy: were next dap 
Is Sion tion, 
- March 21.] Hermione, a Spaniſh ſhip, rackoned wank 
near a million ſterling, was taken, off Cape t. Vinceat by the Ate 
and Favourite, two agli frigates. 
Jane 24.] The French invaded Newfoundland, and made then- 
felves maſters of the fort of St. John's, and ſome of our chief {et 
ments on that iſland: they ſeemed -refolved to keep poſſeſon; 
ut, upon the firſt news of this invaſion, our little ſquadron at Halifar 
failed, and being followed by ſome troops from thence, and from 
Louiſbourg, the French ſquadron, though ſuperior to ours, ſtole ava] 
* the night, leaving a garriſon in the fort, which being attacked 
our troops, the garriſon ſurrendered Priſoners, of war the 18th of 


Sep tember. 
30.] The Moro Fort at the e was wiken by aſſault 


uly 
pſt ou h by y the Jaws of war our troops had a right to put every man 
in it to Aab, et ſuch was the generoſity, even of our common 
diers, that not à man of the enemy ſuffered but ſuch as obſtinately te- 
fuſed quarter : And ; 

"Augalt 11.) Our belieging army havin 3 every thiog ready 
for florming the town of Havannah, a flag of truce was hung out, and, 
Bs MI. of capitalatiou being Sent che town was -ſurrend ndered on 

13 


— 12-]. The Queen was ſafely bropghe 10 bed of #-Prince, who 


vn this * Inks by Fan ere: Fringe of Walen, der and Sepem 
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| ber 11, the. zen being then h recovered, he was chriſtened by 

— the name of George Auguſtus 2 ro tba e . 852 

d the | November 3.] Preliminary articles of peace were ſigned at Fontain- 
bleau, by the plenipotentiaries of France and Spain on one fide, and .. 

f war Great Britain on the other, in which Portugal was to be included; and 

dlemn on the 224 the ratiſications of the three powers were exchanged at 
Ve (; ill 4 * ' , , 


rl. His Majet opened the ſeſſion, with a moſt graciou 
from 185 


nd of ſpeech throne to the two houſes of parliament ;z and, the 
urren · EN. articles having been laid before them, both houfes pre- 
tannie el mol loyal addreſſes thereupon, on the loth and 13th of De- 
h Go- cem . | : "4 


l 1763.] The. definitive treaty of, peace between his 
Britannic Majeſty, the moſt Chriſtian King, and the King of Spain, was, 
concluded at Paris, and acceded to by the King of Portugal; March 
10, the ratifications were axedovg at Paris: The 22d, the peace 
was ſolemnly proclaimed at the uſt ces in Weſtminſter and London 3 
and, the treaty having on the 418th been laid before parliament, it met 
with the approbation of a majority of both houſes. - r.. > 
By this. treaty the whole of the continent of North America on this: 
fide of the Miſſiſſippi, except the town of New Orleans, with « ſmall, 
diſtrict round-it, was ſurrendered: to us by France and Spain, in confi- 
deration of our. reſtoring. to Spain the iſland of Cuba; and to France 
the iſlands of Martinico, Gaudaloupe, Mariegalante, and Deſirade ; 
and in conſideration of our granting the French two ſmall iſlands on. 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, and quitting our pretenſions to the neutral 
iland of St. Lucia, ' they yielded to us the iſlands of Granada, and the 
Grenadilles, and quitted their pretenſions to the neutral iſlands of gt. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. In Europe likewiſe the French 
reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, and we reſtored to them the 
iland of / Belleiſle 3 and peace was reſtored between Portugal and 
Spain, both ſides to be upon the ſawe footing as before the war. 
Auguſt'16;].:, This morning, about ten .o'clock, her Majeſty was 
Gely a hag of a Prince, Cho was baptized the 14th of September 
following, by the name of Frederic, and has ſince been declared 


Biſhop of Oſnaburg. 7 ig 4 er N. 93 
t. 1 His royal highneſs the Duke of Vork ſet out on his 
davels to Italy and other foreign parts oo td 
Jan. 16, 1764.) Her royal highneſs the Princeſs. Auguſta was mar- 
ned 8 his ſerene -highne(s. the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwic 
enburg. . We - £124 Nase 
March.] This month accounts arrived of the late tranſactions in 
the Rat- Indies; importing, that the Nabob, ſet up by Lord Clive, 
lud been depoſed, and that a difference had ariſon between the factory 
ud the Nabob?s ſucceſſor, 4000 of the garriſon and inhabitants of 
Patna had been put to the ſword, and the town given up to be plun- 
dered by the Engliſh, who, falling into diſorder on that occaſion, had 
een ſurpriaed, and great numbers of them cut to pieces. Upon theſe 
ind other acts of dolllity, it was determined to declare war againſt the 
den preſent Nabab, Coſim Aly Cawn, and reſtore the former, Meer 
liver, upon hie entering into a new and more adyantageous treaty . 
with the company ; botk wack ny accordingly done. Soan after 
| 6& * ? 2 4 5 48 ax 


7 * 
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an aQion happened; in which the Bngliſm were viftorious, routing the 
enemy 750 faint refiſtance, and taking alt their artillery. * 
Bs of this ſucceſs'"appeared/ in the eaſy” conqueſt that followed of 
jr 60 of M ad; where the reſtored Nabob, Meer Jaffer, 
was prochijmed in due form, On the 24 of Auguſt following g. Major 
Adams, the commander,” again engaged and routed the 


enemy, took 150 boats laden with military ſtores, and carried the eity 
of Rajemoul'by and. This was Won followed 'by the ſurrender of 


_ 

Agar) Advice was — chat the French bad driven the 
Enyli ers from” Furk*s- Land, and talten poſſeſſion of it, together 
with all the Engliſh 1 conſiſting of nine ſail ; that they had 
burnt and Jeſtroyed every houſe, FE ſecured as many 5 84 faves as 

| they were able to find. 
Sept. 28. The tide coil higher 10 er Pues than it bad 
done in the memory 'of: man, and did conſiderable damage. 

FOR. 1.] The center arch of Black Friars bridge was o 

— 13:} A proclamation for” the free importation "ſalted beef 
ſalted 3 bacon, and butter from Ireland j and" offering 100 l. for 
Midoveting y unlawful combination in the purchaſe or ſale of pro- 
viſions of any kind. © 

Feb. 26.] I His Ma 7 Gunter pad the gest feal fer in 


b iety of 
| Te ber, felt fail V the name of d Society 


„March 19.] The parliament granted 10,900 l. to Mr. Harriſon, for 
; his diſcovery of che wapicade dy his time: piece. 
—22.] The royal aſſent was given to a bill for laying a hy 
May 6.3 — e been appointed 
x ve arriv at appol 
E . — chief, preſident, and governor of Bengal. 
' — .) The ac took place for altering certain Nabe of poſtage, 
and amending'o * 1 do the 1 ( 
nw.) 7 pl raptor ereby the adminiſtration of 
Eons — in ak N Veit before any of hit 
are 
— 16.] Great numbers of the Spital- elde weavers, to the 
: of e aſſem bled in 2 riotous r fp 
the care of the government — the ates, was ſoon ** 
and the err of iry of babar tre: jag 
June 1.] A dreadful fre — out at ' Rotherkithe, by which up- 
. — of 290 houſes were conſumed, beſides  warehquſes and aud other 


. day the Engliſh colours were beige on the ale in — 

Le of Man, che = of that ifland having beęn annexed to the 

cen of England by an n the 10th of May, and the inhi- 
bitants in every ſubjected te the laws and eyſtoms, and int 

0 the es of their fellow-ſabjeas. - 

——15:] - The Ef-[ndia company received advice from the pre 
dent and concil'of Bengal, that their army, . by Mzjot 
Munro, had gained a complete over my at Bbrar, «bout 
100 mile: beyond Pattia, and made emſclves wes mare of the Indzant 
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. 1 About four in the morning her was bappily de. 
of 17 5 who, on the 18th of 1 following, was 
ined by che name of Wiltiam Henry, | 

pt. 30. His royal bighveſs William Doke of Camberland, de- 
pu this life, in the 45th year of his age, 
9} His remains were * in the royal vault in Henry 
22 chapeb at Weſtmiaſter. 

— 21, ] The right honourable the Lord Camden, Lond Chief 
Juſtice of * Coen ples, gave his opinion with regard to the 
granting: of warrants by Secretaries of State; and, after ex- 
plaining 8 on numbers of caſes, he declared them 
re ee in caſes of high treaſon) illegal, oppreiive, and un- 
warranta 

November 12.} Advice was received that inſurre&ions and diftur- 
2 an enn ay neconns of the 


lamp act. 
* December 29 } His royal dighneſs tics Frederic Williaw, his 
Mijeſty's youngeſt brother, died, in the 16th: year of his age. 

anuary 14, 1766.} Died 1 V, of Denmark and 
8 in the 43d year of bis 

3 t four in the 54 * — highneſs the Pris. 

140 Brunſwic was 2 a Prince at St. James s. 
Fry oa 10.] Died Staniſlaus of- Folnud, Duke of Lorain 

March 11.) A new comer was diſcovered about ſeven in the even- 
ing, by the Sieur Mefier of Paris. | 
; — N ſtatute that ſabjected the Americans to 8 famp 

was repea 
la} A ſpot or,macula of the fan, Ws thriee the big 
jeſs of our earth, paſſed the ſun's center. 

Letters were received from Lord Clive; i ing the company, | 
that peace was intirely eftabtiſhed in the Eaſt- Indies; and that the 
company would, by the treaties lately made with the Nabobs, ac- 
quire a ue af pus million and a -half ſterling, encluß ve of all 


IT % Adrebdfat fre bappesel er Bridge. Toon in Barbadoos, 
above 449 houſes, incl ing t er eren and other pub- 
92 1 B Conftantinop! 
whe 1 adtul eart e happ *: e, 
os laſt 1 . FO 2 great — 2 
e moiques 0 ublic Above $80 00s were 
id ade the ruins 4 Fs yo 
l 3 ſix and ſeven in the morning her Majefly 
* delivefed of a Princeſs. 
October x.] Her royal highneſs the Princeſs Caroline Matilda was 
"Rover 1g xy to the King of Denmark. 
gl 9 The temporary bridge at Black Frigrs was opened 
engers. - 
425 1 8571. His royal highneſs the Duke of York ſet ur fx 
many. 


ive 


Mr BY: * Clive ned. at konto from the Kn 
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mander in chief of his Majeſty's forces in Ireland. 


| coaſt, and had gained to his intereſt the Viceroy of the Decan : Theſe 
_ confederates having declared againſt the Engliſh, for ſome provocation, 


* (ENG D A * n 


roy 
York were interred in the royal vault in Heary the VIIth's chapel a 


diſturbed a new enemy, Heyder Aly, who, from à ſea - poy, or 


September 17.] His highneſs the Duke of York departed this 
life at Monaco, in the ayth year of his age... + © © + 
November 2.] About noon her 1 hear wag delivered of a 
322 was baptized. on the firſt of D ember, the name of 
ward. — | 
3.1] The remains of: his late 


. 
* 


al higbneſt the Duke of 
hy oe wa 18.), His royal highnefs che Duke of Glouceſter vn 
inted colonel of the third regiment of ſoot · guards, and com- 
The tranquillity of the India company's affairs in India having been 


1 ſoldier; had become Prince of a large tract on the Malab:r 


the council of Madraſs ſent a body of troops under Colonel Smith, 
who engaging them near Trincomale on Sept. 26, 1767, obtained x wa 
* vi „and tock near 70 of the Viceroy's cannon, who, a 


on this diſaſter, immediately made peace with the Engliſh, and ceded thing 


fleet of ſhips. "Ree tak 
The council of Madraſs had ſent, with the army; certain officers, "yp 


. 


; 2 of their ſervants : 7% de nried from A ad | about A 
4 ear 1769, and, not having been heard of ſince t the 


reſuge among the mountains, where he could not be eafily come at, 
and from whence he made incurſions with his. horſe, which rendered 


« Carnatic, and greatly diſtreſs the donipany's allies ; whereby the army 


' tained in the country of the enemy. 


| by their ſervants in India to get fortunes haſtily, ſent out three. gen- 


the ſtamp act, the joy occaſioned thereby was of ſhort duration, for, 


to them ſeveral territories, among which were thoſe of Heyder Aly, mY 
who, with the remains of his army, and all his field-pieces, had 1aken ws 


the Britiſh. operations tedives and precarious. oh 
A ſmall fleet from Bombay, in the beginning of 1768, forced into b 
ore, one of Heydet's/ principal ſea - ports, and carried off his oy 


called field deputies, whoſe chief bufineſs was, perhaps, to get money 
by controuling the commander with ſuch men, it, is not to be wor- 
dered at, that the operations of Colonel Smith ſhould be rendered un- 
ſucceſsful, and Heyder left ta recover himſelf ſo well as to be able wit 
his horſe, now greatly inereaſed by the Marattas, to ravage all the 


under Colonel Smith was recalled for the defence of their own 
territories, and obliged to relinguiſn all the advantages they had ob- 


The war having continued till April 1769. with great injuſtice and 
diſgrace to the company's ſervants; but, very likely, much to the 
emolument of particular perſons; and the public caſh being nearly 
uſted ; peace was propoſed to Heyder, and readily. and honour- 
—_— — by him; anda league offenſive and defenſive v3 
concluded. ö 3 its St No 

The directors, having been informed of the infamous meaſures uſed 


* 
. 


tlemen with t authority. as ſuperviſors, to ate the future con. 


hope, it is thought that che ſhip has been 


every on loſt. - Th; 7 bas... 4 ; y For 
gr peers of North America being favoured with the repeal of 


ether duties being laid on ſundry articles in uſe among them, 
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ENGLAND ow. 

ed this coſtom-houſes and officers, on account of thoſe duties, being eſtabliſhed, 
n in the colonies, their diſcontent was heightened to ſuch a degree, that 

2 general combination: was formed, not to take any of thole articles 


* from the mother- cduntry, but to encourage the manufacture of them 
_ among themſelves, and to refrain from what they deemed foreign ſu- 
uke of perfluities ; Many 1 between the Governor and people 
—＋ of New. En „(the molt active colony on this occaſion) 


with ſome aQs of violence, two r of ſoldiers were ſent to be 
nartered in the town of Boſton, which for the preſent ſmothered the 
fame: Bur military. reſtraint, being irkſome to freemen unaccuſtomed 
to the dogma of the muſket, producing freſh commotion } the ſoldiery 
were removed: And, as the trade of England ſuffered much by the 
combination of the colonies, the, miniſtry at laſt abated their impoſi- 
tions, and quiet ſucceeded, and the trade between Great Britain, and 
1 1 " 1 20 ſpeech. 8 * CG, 
November 24, 17568. ] His Majeſty's recommendad a 
cular tention to the Nara be people occaſioned by the hi 
price of proviſions; ſoon after was preſented to the Commons 
city's petition on the ſame ſubject, with a propoſal for relief; but no- 
thing further was done in the affair, than to allow . importation. of 
wheat from America. A bill was alſo paſſed for reſtraining the Eaſt- 
India dividends to 10 per cent. A motion was made for. a bill to be 
brought in, to ſeeure the poſſeſſion of lands formerly granted by the 
crown, which was put off to the next ſeſſion. A bill paſſed, by which 
a new parhament in Ireland was to be elected once in eight years,. 
to fit one ſeſion in two years: during that time. n 
In the year 1769, there were great debates in the houſe relative to 
the ſeveral elections of Mr. Wilkes as member fox Middleſex, apd the 
dotes of the houſe concerning the illegality of ſuch elections, and the 
nal declaration of the Houſe in favour of Mr. Lutterel taking iaiſcas 
u member-for Middleſex. againſt Mr, Wilkes, who had four times. the 
number of voters in his fayour. Theſe determinations of the houſe 
niſed 1 diſcontent in the nation; bat it was of great ſervice to 
Mr. Wilkes, who was choſen an alderman of London, had his debts of 
20 of 30 thouſand pounds paid by ſabſcriptions, and, in the 
year * was choſen one of the ſheriffs for London and Middleſex. 
In the year 1768, the royal ſociety by a memorial * the 
advantages that might ariſe to aſtronomy and navigation good 
obſervations being made of the approaching Tranſit of Venus: His 
12557 by a we royal bounty, enabled the ſociety to; ſend. proper 
ouleryers into the South Seas, to Hudſon's Bay, to the North Cape of 
Europe, and into Ireland; all of them furniſhed with the various in- 
munents neceſſary, conſtrued by the moſt eminent artiſt; in the na- 
un, Beſides the obſervations on the Tranſit, many curious partita- 
relating to Hudſon's Bay were communicated by the obſervers 
Wales and mond ; an, accurate map of the North Cape, and other 
Mitters relating to thoſe parts, were given by th: obſervers Dixon, 
Bayley, and aptain, Douglas, whereby a better knowledge of tho 
puts were obtained, than was known before that time. Great diſ- 


een ade ig the South Scas, under the command e Captain | 
7 Cook, one of the obſervers, (the other, alia fs in N 7 : and 
pes d accounts broaght home of latids, people, ad natüfül curtolitie, 
on, a fore. unknown, will render the names of Banks and Solander ro- 
em, 


the learned in all nations. 26 
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1: they. were originally known b . name of Galli, 


which 1 name . Welch ſtill retain q there is bes a letter difference be. 
tween Gallia and Wallia, . nothi ing is more common' than the turn- 
Ing the G into a W. The French Wales Gallis to this day. 

Face of the conntry axd praduce,] It is very mountainous, and yet 2 

very plentiful country ; they ſexve Briftol and other great — 4 iy 

3 ax proviſion : In 22 hills they haye rich lead mines and 

coah, with quarries of ſree- lone Ind it is watered 


1 SENS Ayers. 
©. Menxtains.] The mouniaing 3 in this counkry axe kl AEST val in 
— i 0 2 than any in Britain. - Snowdon bas 2 
and found 10 be near 1300 yards in height. 
f They are a brave hoſpitable „and were never 
by the Saxons. ' Their laſt Prince, wellin ap Griffith, lol 
| His life in defence of his country, when Edward I: made a conqueltof 
J in doo 1282. And that rince, obſerving how fond this people 
were of being governed by their native Princes, _ ordered it, that the 
Queen was brought to bed at Caernarvon of a Prince, who was baptized 
by the name of Edward, and ſucceeded to the crown of N land, by 
the name of Edward II) the King's eldeſt fon being eve ce {tiled | 
3 — and a urge revenue 10 chat country appropra boy 
Religi ©: che . te with that'of England the 
: grotry ops 1, Tþe dling rele conſorm to the manners 0 of he Engliſh 
and ſpeak their Jak Glace Ta the greateſt part of Wales. 


' Incorporated with England.) was incorporated with Eagland 
by att o in che av in the, reign of Henry VIII, 
and they ſend; twenty-four. members to the Bed of Common, 
ee eee. 4 1 of, 
Am,] The arms of the Prince of Wales ae th fm as thoſe of 
England, with the addition of a label of three 1 of a coronet 
adorned 'with ** oſtrich feathers, with the owin inſcripuen 
viz. Ich My; I'ferve, 
. Curiefities.] Amon ng the curiofities in this country, are reckoned 
- ſeveral Roman altars that have been dug | with 15 one on them, 
1 85 ſome light 3 into the ſuperſtition o that And in Flint- 
ire is a yell-called ollywe From the ſupe 3 Au of the modern 
l who aſcribe nume c to a waters ; and there 
are ſtill ſome femains of the wall King of the Mercians, 
ie Denbighſhire, to 8 his ay 1 the 4 This line 
ö Agen c Eg wie Herefordfaure 
is eat , 800 . A 
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12 round tower of a cad in 1 has one half in ruins 
and the Fs half Jeans fo, that the top overhangs the baſe above 


— feet, and & "equally curious with" the Saning tower of Piſa in 


re Welch had 2 among chem an order of men Alles Bards 
who compoſed F ing the actions of their Princes and jllyQrious 
nen: The laſt 1 Thalieſſen, lived about the dle of 
the 5th. century of * verſes are Taid RES id * the 
rare of Sir Wat in "jam W Ro and of the 
Blq; G 44 of Monmouth, kaviog, it is ſuppoled, mend 25 
lous' oy of Dixit Eugland from the writings 0 theſe bards, A 
their refations te Ueredit. However, there are learned me 

— that many notable pieces of hiſtory are do be gre thi 
preſent remains of the bards: Edward J, when he Gohqecral 
cauſed all their bards to be put to death. 100 

Wales — roduced many learned men, in the ſeveral paitta *- 
teratafe 3 and, indeed, their genius ey ve put on a level Wirk a 
by beſt of their neighbours. ot 

J The Pater-Nofter of che den -Brich, dr 

was '1s'as follows: I tad yr bon 9 er oy 
www. dewed Hy eas 3 gevntler dy evyllys fir 2 
Lu. 1 r 4 ppp: ledion 
ih Hie. yr; ac "wat edis ini brofedigent cithr 
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159 miles in breadth. 
„ Bownp arms. Bounded on the North by the Caledonian ſea; 
ES the South by the-rivers Doo, Ek, and > We 
ried from England ; ta 
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being about 300 miles 
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Cem ties and ae "Chief + towns, 
| - *-- ſubdiviſions: }. * 1 0 
E. Rdinburgh . —_ - Mid-Lothian — din h. * 
| * 2. ten — — — no | Ninas 
3 Pra ers an 
2 GA bf on of . 120 33 * oor 
"4 Roxborongh by WI : * 1225 
an — — —  Fttorick' Foreſt — —(Selbirk. 3 
7. Lane — — Chddle—  — = lags, 
| 2. Dumfries — Nichſdale, Abnandale] Dumfries, Annand. 
9. Wigtomn — 2 , 1 you Wigtown. 
g 4 2 | 7 arric 2 1 
10. Air nog _ — Cunningham Aire, Balgenny, Iris 
| 11. ——— — 2 4 — * | Dambarton. 
13. Bute an ute, Arran, and ; 
13. Caithneſs — Caithneſs — — Rothſay, Wick, 
14. Renfrew - — Renfrew — =— | Renfrew. 
if Stirling — — Sterling — — Stirling, 
AW, — Weſt Lothian — Linlithgow. 
Perth, Athol, Gowry, 
Ib, Aen. perth, Athol,” Sen 
17 Perth — ns teith, Strathern, Blair, GCE: 
1k. Kincardin © — & * 6 
„ p |", 
19. Aberdeen Aberdeen, Fat 
e 'burgh,| Feten Peterhead. 
\ 65 4 E '* In if 
20. lavernefs | 7 art of Kal. and wie, rerloch/ 
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Counties and other Chief towns. 
 ſabdiviſfions, 


Argyle,Cowal, Knap- | 8 5 
. ale, Kintire, —. 2. Dantafn wo 
Lern, with part of | | illoamer,and Camp- 


| Forfar — 0 Angus © — | Montroſe and Forfar, 
. has ( Bamf, e 6 D 
16. Bam — —-$ Boyne, Euzy, Bal- Bamff. 
LA N 1 
„ Kitkendbright Galloway, Eall [ dagen. 
41 Strathnavern and Scrathy. 


dünne iter, "which, chaſe. thirty pcie db dt 


of Great Britain: Bute and Caithneſs chufing alter | 
ach, as do Nairne and nn ag Clacmanan and and .Cincole, 
ir ag £5 ee ot EN 
The royal boroughs which chaſe r are - 1 
Link h PRC | 8 21 1 V e Dani} 
g 0 ornoc n ann, an 
bingwall, and Tayne — 2 3 ae þ 
e, Inverneſs, Nairne, 4 e Renfrew, Rader 1 5 
and Forres „ II. glen, and Dumbarton IH oo” 
gin, Cullein, Bamff, N N Eaddin gton, Dunbar, North- 77 
ary, and Kintore —y * herwiich, Landers and, ws | 
, 'Bervys . ntroſe, 44. 


35 ee Peebles, Li alithgow, | 
( | Selk eebles, Lin IN 
orfar, ert, - Dandee, | Uo 


t 44.; and Lanerk 
Cat Pt and St. Andrews . Dumfries, Sanqueharz Annan, Gy 
* 1 Nel. Anſtruther hmahan, and Kirkcud- 1 
n, and Piiten- 1}. brigbhe . —=). 
=p Wigtowu, New Galloway, } 1 5 
erhead. 882 Kinky, Kioghorns, 14 anrawer, and Whitehorn 252 
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ISLANDS on $COTLAND. 


"BR IMands-of Sedand thay be divided Into three clafſes; . 
: $- - The hiebrides, or Ni lands, which went under the name 
. of Hebride n ROY | es. of a or Orcades, in the 
Inf on 3 and, 3. The iſles of 
2 "Eaſt. 
Weſtern nds x are very 2. bene and dome 


Fun 55 and 59 deg. of N. lat. one of the 
* IN from 73:4 Tand by a very narroj 
a is 35 ab — L miles $3. broud in many places 
© np rr the:ſkirg df Roſs, 6 at many commodiog 
. 5 and cy wr in-this 4 and above y rivers repleniſhet 

$,. cod, turbot, and all map 

ner of Well 


. 75 25 22 re Hire their herrings, with 
2 ON N Abe ak rags will 


ong, and 
8 — 4 . 10 1225 | 
as Sco . VIZ;. and oats; and they ha 
of cattle, 25 1 fd, 15 d other Tn the he of'8 Sia 
Near Mull lies th Rh , for reſidence of the Biſho 
vide hag and} ee s i here are ene 
. veral Iri grwegian gs: | 2 fo y 
The iſland of Lewis, the South end F ef is « called Harris, i 


bes deng und e bond, ant is part ef che Hhire u Roſs; There 
dme einm bays and ths s About in und a cneding 00 
fihay of he Kind afready enumermed; and the country p 
A ad e 1679s and hemp, as well as horſes and bla 
2 275 55. Get 
be ille of Jura is 24 miles and feven broad. _deing pa parts 
Aigyletire, aid ro be one pf tl mon bealchful parts of 


Son of & Yes e iſtandl of- 3 aud ta the mouth ef the Cher! 


| | wei tie South of Harris, The 
| ee articles as the oth Wands, andthe herring fiſhery 
iconfiderable- on their ale, 5h Dips Have. been loaded 1 in 
en Norttrviſt. 4 of 1 1 
4 moſt Weſterl ill 2 Dy a, 
miles Weſt of ee tu ts; icular 1 
the middle of the ſea,” and 22 N outs five miles ! 
ccumferenceg Bat Nas eakth oh” ir which produces 1 
ſamt grain us the ether Ha ih ts are about 300 
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On AND | 
03, bat theſe pretended viſions are now generally langhed-at by men 


of ſenſe. * j 
One „ The Orcades, or Orkney iſlands, lie North of 
Dungſby- head, 59 and 60 degrees of North latitude; divided 
from the continent by Penthland Frith, a ſea which is remarkable for 
its ſwift and contrary tides, whieh make it nts dangerous paſſage 
for ſtrangers: [There are violent Whirlpools that whirl aboift both ſhips 
and boats till hey founder; and are moſt dangerous in a calm: They 
reckon 24 different tides in this Frith, which run with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that no ſhip, with the faireſt wind, can ftem them; yet the natives, 
Ire proper times, paſs ſecurely from one ſhore to the 


Pomona is the largeſt of the Orcades, being 24 miles long, and its 
greateſt breadth 10 miles; a fruitful; well inhabited country, having 
nine pariſhes. The chief town, Kirkwal, is a 2 borough, ſituate 
on a bay of the ſea, near the middle of the iſland, an excellent har- 
bour ; beffdes which, are three other harbours in the "iſland, and ſe- 
veral lakes and rivulets abounding with ſalmon and other fiſh z and 
there are ſame lead mines in the-idand, 1 147 

The iſſand Hoy has the higheſt mountains in the Orcades, and ſuch 
rocks and dreadful precipices on the coaſt, as terrify thoſe that ap- 
proach it. Here their p run wild, and are hunted like other 


game. vo'T tc 4.4431 TA) "WE MY OST 1-1 11 
Several of theſe iNaods proce the like corn and paſture as the eon - 
tinent, and have cattle of all kinds; but their greateſt riches are the 
„ ev rye viſit their coaſts. * + FF — 

In iſlands they have ; maſtered 10, ooo men able to bear arms. 
It is ſaid that theſe iſlands were the Thule of the antients; but others 
are of opinion the North of Scotland was the antient Thule. 

Shetland. i.] The iflands of Shetland lie North-Eaſt of the Or- 
cades, between 60 and 61 degrees of North latitude, and are part of 
the ſhire.of Orkney: They are reckoned 46 in number, inc uding 
ſome little uninhabited holms, which afford them paſture for their 
cattle,” The largeſt iſland, called Mainland, is 60 miles long, and 
29 broad iu ſome places, indented and cut t h by fine bays, which 
form ſo many harbours. The inland part is full of mountains, lakes, 
and bogs; Which render it exceſſive cold ; it is beſt inhabited in the 
plain country near the ſea-coaſt; "Their ſeas are ſo tempeſtuous, that 
they can have no correſpondence with any other country from October 
to April. The revolution in Great Britain, which happened in No- 
vember 1688, was not heard of in Shetland until the following May. 
They import cheie corn from Orkney, having little of their own growth. 
Their or inary [drink is whey, which they keep in hogſheads till it 
1 four; and very ſtrong. Tbey abound in black cattle, ſheep, 

b, and ſowl; but hogs ſeem to be their averſion here as well as in 
the reſt of Scotland. _ They traffic chiefly with their fiſh. Here it is 
the Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at Midſummer; and continue it to 

ide Southward upon the; cgaſts of Scotland and England for fix months, 
employing ſome ſeaſons n thouſand. or fifteen hundred veſſels in this 

1 95 and uſually make two or three voyages in a ſeaſon. Their 
chief town is Shalloway, in which there is a caſtle; but in the whole 
iland there are ſcarce five as 8 We | va 
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6 Ven in the largeſt-ifland- gert to this," being twenty miles long and 
nine broad. 


Vuiſt lies the fartheſt North, being I As oy 


and 10 broad, 
n the Sher 
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Mountains.) The chief mountains of Seofland- are 2040 hugin 
- mountains, which run from Eaſt to Weſt, from near Aberdeen to 
- Cowal in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom, 
famous for the battle fought near them,' between' the Romans and the 


-anuent Scots, or Caledonians, under the conduct of Galgacus. 


A remarkable chain of mountains are thoſe of NG which 
run from the Eaſtern coaſt in the Merſe a Weſt. Next to 
theſe are Pentland hills, which run R „und join the 

mountains of Tweedale; and theſe ow joined by others, which 
traverſe the whole dreadth of Scotland. ; 

Other remarkable mountains: are 2 called Chibiot, or Tiviot 


hills, on the borders of England, Drumbender-law and North het. 


wick- law, both in Eaſt-Lothian;; Arthur's Seat in Mid. Lothian, Cair- 
napple, in Weſt-Lothian ; Tentock{/in Clydeſdale; | Binmore, in Argyle; 

the Ochel mountains, and Largo-law, in Fife; in Angus, Dundee. 
law, and part of the Grampians; in We W as in the 

Orkney iſlands, the mountains of Hoy. 

Nivert.] The chief rivers are Forth, Clyde, * Tay Forth was 
called Bodotria antiently, and is the lar eſt river in Seotland ; it riſes 
D the bottom- of Lomon hill, and ru ns from. Welt hd Eaſt, diſcharg- 

itſelf into the frith of Forth. 

ay, the next largeſt river, Ives ont of- Loch 727. in Broadulbin, 
19; running South-Eaſt, falls into the ſea at Dundee. 

Spey, the next moſt conſiderable" river, iſſaes from a lake of the 

_ fame name, and ones eee North- Jack: falls into the 

German ſen. 

; The river Don and Dee run from wen to Kalt, and. fall into the 
German ſea near Aberdeen. 
ITbe river Clyde runs — Fn — Eaſt to Weſt, by Hamilton and 
| Glaſgow, and falls into the Irifh ſea : from —— their greacek 
foreign traſſie ĩs carried on to America, and other diſtant countries. 

* The rivers) Murray, Cromarty, and Dornock, riſe from ſo many 
- Jakes of the ſame name in the North of Scotland, and in from 

Weſt to Eaſt, diſcharge chemſelves into the German ſea. 


Lakes.] The lakes or lochs of moſt note are thoſe | of Loch tay 
„aud Loch-leven. from whence iſſue rivers of the fame 
name; from Loch- Iomondel ifſued the river Lomond, and from Loch- 


jern the river Jern. It is obſerved, that the lochs Tay, Nets, and 
/ frozen all the fommer. - 


ern, never freeze ;' and there is a lake 3 in Sha glam, 47225 continues 


Air.] From the 1 brug, and the Wehe ſurface 
of this country, the air is very ccd, but much coldet on the Net 
tains or highlands, which” are e red with ſnow great part © of 
year, than 1n the vallies, and müht colder in the North than in he 


South. The Orcades lie almoſt ufider the fame parallel with . 
capital of h ; IT! YER. oF Sweden'; z, and e 


. 
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cpipal of Ruſſia, where they have nineteen hours day at the ſummer 
ſolſtice, and; nineteen hours night at the winter ſolſtice ; by the day 
here is meant from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, for the ſun is ſo very little be- 
low the. horiſon the remaining five hours, that it is light enough to ſee 
u esd. Bat if the air be colder in Scotland than in England, the 
natives comfort themfelves with an opinion, that it is clearer and more 
healthful, being purified by, frequent winds and fforins 5 which con- 
tnbute, they imagine, to the brightneſs of their parts as well as health. 
They alſo imagine they reſemble the French in their vivacity and en- 

Soil and produce.) As to the ſoil and uce of Scotland, it is cer- 
tainly a barren country generally, though there are ſome fruitful vallies. 
The Lothians aud Fife are very defirable countries, producing the 
fame grain that Englapd does; but in the a it is ſaid, oats 
is almoſt the only grain that grows there, of which they make both 
ane foiled. þ | $3413 Sing 

They abound in timber, eſpecially oak and fir. There are 
bone Vene twenty 8 miles long. — and flax alſo thriye 
very well here. There want no materials for building of ſhips and 
equipping'out a royal na yy. 634 
Minerals] In their hills are mines of copper, iron; lead, and + 
coals ; quarries of marble and free - ſtone; and they tell us of ſome 
mines which produce gold and filver, hut not worth the working. 
Animals.) They have great herds of ſmall. neat cattle, of which 
they drive many thouſands annually into England Jean, and they are 
fatted in pur meadows and marſhes, particularly in Norfolk, in Rom- 


ny marſh in Kent, and in the hundreds of Eſſex. 2 | 
ww.) But the greateſt advantages Scotland can boaſt of are its. 
hlhefies : Theſe might prove a mine of infinite wealth to the whole 
iſland, as they have long been to the Dutch ; and would add more to our 
ſtrength ſuperiority at ſea; than all our foreign traffic ;- for here 
we might breed many thouſands of hardy ſeamen that would always. be 


at hand to man our fleets, when the reſt are abſent upon diſtant voy- 


ages. And this we at length ſeem ſenſible of, an act having 
palled for the encouragement of this füher. 
„Herrings abound moſt in the Weſtern iſlands ; they are ſo plentiful 
here, that they have been purchaſed for ſix-pence a barrel; and when 
they are cured and exported,: they yield from twenty-five to forty ſhil> - 
lings a barrel. And, it is ſaid, 36,000 barrels of white her:ings-have 
1.exported from Clyde in a ſeaſon, beſides great quantities from 
Donbar and other parts of Scotland. 95 | 
. The chief, places for the berring-fiſhery are Braſſa ſound in Shet- 
land; the 4 and bays of the. Orkney iſlands ; Loch-brown in Roſs 3 
Lewis, Harris, Skye, and the leſſer illes adjacent; from Loch-maddy, 
in Harris particularly, 400 veſſels have been loaded with herriogs'in a 
eaſon; and in che ba s of Altwig, 'a ſmall iſland in the North - Eaſt 
end of Skye, the ſhoals of herrings are ſo thick, that many times they 


. Intangle the boats. About the iftes of Mull, "Iſla, Jura, on the 


coaſts of Argyle, the iſles of Arran, Bute, and others in the frith of 
Clyde and the river Forth, on both ſides the coaſt, eſpecially towards 


Vandee, the herrings are. very os N numerous. . 
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Ide inhabitant; of theſe iflands are computed to amount to 40, obo 
able men, many of them without employment, and may be hired ex. 
ceeding cheap; moſt of them 'are'waterinen, who'tan live hardy, and 
endure, fatigue: and ſuch, is the' commodioyſneſs of their bays and 
harbogrs in theſe iſlands, that we could not fail of futceſs, if ve 


would' emple . n 
- "Thers are ae abundatice af whalts/among theſe iſlands, it is fut, 
OT BN Ye 8 eee 


In the Orkneys and North-Viſt there are great numbers of ſeals ; 


' $00 and upwards have been killed at a time. 


-Their falmod Häbery is very conſiderable in the rivers Don and Des 


2 in _ 4 — =o f of Renfrew has em- 
d ſxty v in this fiſhery in a n, and great quantities are 
9 LAWOTY 20007 ane rſs 

About the Northern and Weſtern iſlands is the fineſt cod · fiſhery in 
Europe, of which the Dutch and Hamburghers run away with moſt of 
the profits; the iſlanders ſelling their -fiſh to them, there being no 
Braſh merchants to take them off their hands, Gough there cannot 
be a more profitable branch of buſineſs. It is related of an Englif 
erchant that uſed to buy cod-fiſh, and ſalt them upon the coatt of 
etland (for. there is ſalt enough) that in one voyage. he had four 
ouland of theſe fiſh cured at a penny and two-pence a piece, and fold 
em again at eighteen pence and half a crown a piece. | 
There are alſo ſturgeon, turbot, mackarel, and all manner of ſea- 
fim and ſhell-fiſh taken on their coaſls, among the iſlands. | 


| ee wee e Their princi pal manufacture is that of linen : they 
make as olland, Ne tell ns, as they do in the Netherlands: 
alſo cambric, dornic, and damaſk: and le of quality have fre- 
tly their linen and woollen ſpun and wove in their own houſes. 
Their plaids ſeem to have been à manufacture peculiar to this nation, 
being worn in the Highlands both by men and women ; but by a late 
act both che plaid and bonnet arg expelled. the country. 


Pafic. ] The Scots export and barter {for the goods of other coun- 
tiles) of LE ſalmon, W coals,. Marley, tallow, butter, egg, 
hides, ſheep-ſkins,-, worſted, yarn, and ſtockings. Glaſgow is the 
moſt confiderable port in the Kuga W traffic, particularly 
to America and Guiney. By the act of union the Scots are intitled to 

trade to all the Britiſh plantations, and elſewhere, as the Engliſh do: 
and many of them come up to London, and become as confiderable 
merchants and tradeſmen here, as any of the Engliſh, and oftever 
raiſe fortunes. here than the natives; which they effect chiefly by 

their diligent application, frugality, and temperance : but they ſeem 
more 1 to imitate 6ur vices, than the Engliſh are to imitate their 


_ © Conflitation.]. The. conſtitution of the government. is now the {ame 
In the whole united kingdom, only as to private right the Scots are 
Ml gene oy their own laws, which are, however, ſubject to 

altered by the Britiſh parliament; and ſome /con6cerable alterations 
have been made fince the union, as in deſtroyirg the tenure by val 
| falage, the aboliſhiag all tcrture in criminal prec: edings, the allos: 


«3,45 ©; 


ing 
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„end. 
jog 8 general toleration of 
and i in on appointing the judges to go the circuits in Scotland. 
Ant.] The arms will de ſeen in the deſcription of England. 
Revenues: ] The revenues of this kingdom, before the union, did 


not amount to more than 160, ooo L per annum. And, by that act, 
they are to pay but 48,0001. per annum land- tax, when e pays 


four millings in the pound, which raiſes about two millions 

other taxes were to have been the ſame in Scotland as in England: 
but they have been n by wy ue _ the makt-tax in that 
part of the iſland. 


Perſons a babits.)] In their perſons they evidently differ from their. 
Southern "neighbours ; whether it $ from the purity of their air, 
or the lightneſs'of their diet, they have certaifly thinner countenances 
than the Engliſh, and . uſually a Jonge er viſage; and, like the Danes, 
who live in the ſame climate, their heads are often adorned with gol- 
den locks.” "As to their ſtature; it is much the fame wich our ; but 
the are enfily diſtinguiſned from South Britons by the tone and rough- 

of their voices. ; 

The ha of che gentlemen are alike in every part of the ifland. 
In the HigWlands the plaid and bonnet were worn till prohibited by a 
late act. And their n. no breeches in the Highlands feems a 


peculiarity.” - 


Gelen and As. to their genius 5 temper, they have 
tiny more 2 of W in the 9 life, 1 
commit fewer extravagances in their youth, than the Engliſh do: 
their frugality and temperance, deſerve our imitatian, which 3 is, in- 
deed, the foundation of that diſcretion we obſerve in . at a . 
of life when our young gentlemen are half mad. 


t of k What they _ uſually enumerate as MASS are ; the 
remains of Roman ways and camps in ſeveral places, and of the Ro- 
man wall called Graham's dyke; between the rivers Forth and Clyde, 
ſeveral, of; the ſtones having Roman A* ions on them, parti 

one, from” whence it appears, that the Legio ſecunda Auguſta built 
that wall! In ſome pl des there are Mk. that never 


ere; in 


tnother,' a lake that bontinues frozen all ſummer; and, in a third, 


there js 4 flgating . n es Fs and it is freqvendiy 


tempeſtuous in à calm. „ 4: 
Langadge.]* The language of the Hig ers Aike, vidy little from 
* Fo the broad Scotch; which is generally ſpoken, they give 
the followin imen in their Lord's prayer: 
"re fades & art in beven; 5 be "thy arme. Thy lige 


amm. Thy ul le den in eurtb, az its doon in heven. Gee ust 'this 

Y ure daily: breed. © And fur gie uſi. ure fiunt, az wwe forgee them that 

far again aſe. Lind lead ui not into ee 1 av 1 . 
men. 

Religion. } The eſtabliſhed religion is the Preſbyterian, or Calviniſm, 
1 of 338 republic, where all prieſts or preſbyters are 
qual. They have a eneral aſſembly, el, of their clergy, which - 
meet annually, gonſiſting of miniſters and elders deputed from every 


n tery in the 06. 3 determine all ea from inferior 
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church judicatories, and make laws and conſtitutions for the govern. 
ment of the kirk. The crown uſually appoints ſome nobleman High 
Commiſſioner to fit amongſt them, and prevent their running into ex- 
ceſſes ; but he has no vote in their aſſembly, and they inſiſt that his 
preſenee is not neceſſary. © | Wia 
_Befides this general aſſembly, they have 13 provincial ſynods, 68 
preſbyteries, and 938 pariſhes.” The loweſt eccleſiaſtical court being 
their kirk ſeſſion, which conſiſts of the miniſter, elders, and deacong 
of the pariſh, who are ſaid to watch over the morals of the people, 
and have power enough to make any gentleman very uneaſy, if the 
happen not to like him: a man; that is ſubje& to theſe petty juriſdiRiong, 
Tan ha be denominated a freeman, But, what 13 moſt remarkable 
In the kirk of Scotland is, that they inſiſt the civil power ought to be 
ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical, carrying their authority, in theſe caſes, a 
high as the church of Rome. | W124 - oh 
Calviniſm was introduced into Scotland, in a tumultuous manner, 
at the reformation, in the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, and in the 
minority of her ſon James VI. But when King James was ſettled in 
the throne of England, epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed. in Scotland by act. 
of parſiament; and continued to'be ſo until the year 1688; when the 
Prefhyterian mob took upon them, in a riotous mannerFwithout any 
authority, to expel the biſhops and clergy,” and plundered: their houſe, 
abuſing them and their familes in an outrageous manner, ſo that man 
of them were forced to fly into England; and the Biſhops having ſhewn 
_ fome partiality to King James, his ſuccefſor King William thought ft 
to get epiſcopacy aboliſhed by act of parliament, and preſbytery eſt- 
licked in that kingdom. Not ſo mach a8 à toſeration was allowed 
the members of the church until the reign of Queen Anne, when an 
act of -parliament was obtained for that purpoſe, againſt which the 

Scottiſh Preſbyterians made all imaginable oppoſition. . 


Lisei] st. Andrews and Glaſgow, © 


-» BiGoprice.] Edinburgh, Dunkeld; Aberdeen, Murray, Brichen, Dut- 
dias, Roſe Caithneſs, Orkney} Galloway, Argyle; and the Ila. 


| 


_ - Univerſitics.] The uniyerſitięs of $10 alugdom age fpery vis thoſe 
of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. - , _ 
2 .] 4 ſoeciety was incorporated, by patent, in the year 170, 

for erecting ſcheols 14 North Britain and t File; and, AF, 2 
act paſſed for their eſtabliſhment, anda fund of 20,0001. oe 
7 and made a ſtock; for carrying on the deſign: and 
Aociety applying to King George II, for an additional charter to erf 
. workhouſes for employing children in manufaQuures, houſewifery, and 
', buſbandry, in the Highlands and Iſles, his [Majeſty not only grant 
them a patent, bat a revenue of 1000 l. per annum. And they bare 

now upwards. of one hundred ſchools, in which 78881 four and i 
thouſand boys and girls are educatedj. 1 
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"REVOLUTIONS axop MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


T is generally held, that the PiQs and Britons were really the ſame 
people, "diſtinguiſhed only by name; that they were either ſuch 
pritons as inhabited the North part of the iſland before the coming of 
the Romans, or thoſe who were d-iven out of the South by the Roman 
ums. Mr. Camden obſerves, that it was not till the time of Maxi- 
milian and Diocleſian (when the Britons had learned the provincial 
LY tongue) that thoſe Northern people were called Picts, from 
ir fall retaining the cuſtom of painting their bodies, and to diſtin- 
ih them from thoſe who were confederate or intermixed with the 
omans, who bad long diſuſed it, but were notwithſtanding called 
bs as the deſcendants of the Romans, who lived among them, 
were. é 5 | 
o the Scots, it is obſerved,” they were never mentioned by any 
writer, till che third century; and it is generally held, that they firſt 
ſettled in Ireland, and from thence came over into Scotland. pibep 
and is called Scotia by the writers of zhoſe 
tines, Gildas, who wrote about the year 564, calls the ſame ＋ 
ſometimes Scoti, and at others Hiberni. . in the year 680, _ 
calls Ireland the iſle of Scotland. And the Biſhop ſeems poſitive, that 
writer, Who lived within a thouſand: years after Chriſt, ever men- 
toned the name of Scotland, but he meant Ireland by it ; not that the 
Scots 1 F to be the firſt inhabitants VF Ireland, that was very 
E S4 from Great Britain; but the Scots are thought to 
acolony of the antient Scythians, Who inhabited the North part of 
Europe, and, about the third century, venturing to ſea in ſearch of 
new; habitatians, fell upon Ireland; which being thinly inhabited, 
the natives either would not, or could not, oppoſe their deſcent. It is 
bable they yere firſt-invited over into Scotland by the Picts of North 


itain, .to-aflift them in their wars againſt their enemies of the South, 


Bat; both Picts and Scots, or whatever other nations inhabited the 
North, we find they all went under the general name of Caledonians 
lor ſome time. As for the Attacotts, they ſeem to be of the ſame 
as Scots,” and this the name only of one of the Scottiſh 
1 . 1 a 5 | Lo ; ; . cue 17 
. Fergus, their firſt King, is ſaid to have reigned 530 years before 
Chrick. He, was an Iriſh AR they key as, of 2 3 ſor his 
"our and conduct; and, being ſent for from Ireland, was advanced 
to the throne by the general conſent of the Caledbnian Scots“ But as 
there is very little to be relied upon in relation to the affairs of Bri- 
uin, before the arrival of the Romans here, I ſhall paſs over the fabu- 
dus accounts that Buchanan, and other Scottiſh writers, endeayour to. - 
zwuſe us with, of the ſlate * 1 and the actions of their 
Kings in thoſe dark ages. The ſtory of King Fergus's beipg caſt 
away, in his return” to Ireland, upon a rock, from thence called 
ag. erke, now Carrickfergus, may be of equal credit With the 
Julios Czfar did not penetrate'fo far into the ifland hs North Bri- 
Kun; gor does he appear to bave 3ny knowledge of that people. 
c oe}, po ea, 
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Agricola, the Emperor Veſpaſian's General, was the firſt Roman the Ie 
that - ſubdued North Britain. He defeated their Genel: Galgatrs | 
under whom they made their laſt effort; and, having furrounded e 
Britain with his fleet, and made a full diſcovery of the country, not Dona 
thinking the North of Scotland worth including in the Roman pale, Dane: 
he built a line of forts between the rivers Forth and Clyde, to protect the 
civilized Britons from the incurfions of the Caledogians, or High- not b 
anders. This he effected about the year of our Lord 85. | 
We have” no certain accounts of the tranſactions in North Brita 
from the time of Agricola until the reign of the Emperor Adrian, 
A. D. 121, when we find the Cäledonians and Pits making incurſions 
into the Roman province; whereupon Julius Severus Was ſent over by 
- the Emperor Adrian, who followed bim in perſon, and built a wall of 
earth from Solway Frith near Carlifle to the river Tyne by Newcaſtle, 
. abandoning all the country as far as Stirling, which was the former 
boundary of Caledonia. e ee Vþ lr Eb Is, 
| , To the reign of the Emperor Antoninus Plus, A. D. 144, his Genera, 
Eollius Urbicus, extended the Roman pale as far us Stirling again, and 
built a wall of earth between the "rivers Forth and Clyde: and 
Marcus Aurelius, the ſucceeding Emperor, carried on the war ſuc- 
ceſsfully againſt the Caledonians by his Lieutenant Calphurnius Agri- 
cola, A. B. 162. we FEA 5 eat P 
The Emperor Severus came over into Britain abont the year 208, 
and reduced the moſt Northern parts of Scotland, obliging the Scots 
to give him hoſtages as pledges of their fidelity ; and, for the greater 
- ſecurity of South Britain, built a wall of ffone, fortified with towers, 
where Adrian's wall of earth ſtood, between Carliſle and Newcaltle. 
> the Scotiſh writers ſay, this wall was built between the Frithi of 
Forth and Clyde near Stirling; and Buchanan relates, that the ruins of 
this wall were viſible in his time, and on ſome of the ſtones there were 
Roman inſeriptions. When this was built, Donald I. was their 
_ King, according to Scottiſn writers : he might, I preſume, be one of 
the Chiefs of the Highland clans, be 7 kept in the inacteſſible part of 
- the mountains, out of the reach ef the Romans; who were certai 
Sovereigns of North as well as South Britain-at this time. 
The Saxons alſo extended their dominion as far as Stirling, and left 
the Scots poſſefſed only of the country beyond that fortreſs ; though, 
it is true, they frequently broke through the line, and plundered 
Engliſh borders, and at length recovered all "the 1 they had 
loſt, with ſome of the git counties : but they- had not been 
long poſſeſſed of them, before the Danes, a more-terrible enemy than 
the , invaded and plundered their country. Malcolm II, being 
then upon the throne, fought many battles with them, and at leng 
- obliged the Danes to retire to their own country. The Scots highly 
— applaud this Prince for his conduct the firft thirty years of his reign, 
but ſay, he grew covetous in his old age, and wat guilty of notorious 
T 
Buchatan conſures this Prince and his father Kenerhas, for rendering 
the crown hereditary in their family ; by which means he obſerves, 


that the kingdom muſt frequently be poſſeſſed by à child or a fool; 
whereas, before, the Scots uſed io mis choice of that Prince — 
489 2 3 | ys | < . ke wb 3 4. | . 
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Roman i 6+ tea family, that was beſt qualified to govern and protect his 


| rs | N | 852] | 
Sides "Malcolm, having two daughters, and no ſons, was ſucceeded by 
y, not Donald, che eldeſt fon of bis daughter Beatrix. In this reign the 
u pale, Danes invaded' Scotland again : 8 the King made his couſin 
eck the Macbeth his General, who fought ſeveral battles with the Danes ; but, 
High- not being able to drive them out of the kingdom by pure force, the 
Scots: found means to poiſon the proviſion of the Danes with night- 
ritain, ſhade,” and intirely deſtroyed the army. and another army com- 
manded by Canute, landing in Fife, and plundering the country, 
ſoon after were defeated by Macbeth; who, finding himſelf grown 
ver by exceeding popular by his viftories, began to caſt his «yes upon the 
yall of throne, and reprefented his coufin Donald as an indolent, inactive 
caſtle, Prince, not fit to govern ſo brave a 2 He was encouraged in 
ormer bis ambitious projects by ſome pretended witches, or fortarie-tellers, 
| vho affured him he ſhould one day be King of Scotland. He was the 
neral, fon of Doaca, the youngeſt daughter of Malcolm, fiſter to King Do- 
1, and 12ld's' mother. Macbeth having made Bancho, another popular Ge- 
: and teral;” acquainted with his project of uſurping the throne, they laid 
Fr. Abu bade for the King, and murdered him; and immediate 
Agri. after went to Scone, where Macbeth was proclaimed and crowned Kin 
of Scotland ; whereupon Malcolm, the late King's eldeſt ſon, 
208, into Euglan cg e eee prong 
Scots Macbeth, proving à moſt cruel tyrant, was both feared and hated 
reater by the- nobility, but by none more than by Macduff, the Thane or 
hereditary Governor of Fife, who fled into England, where he pre- 
ralled on Malcolm, the late King's ſon, to endeavour to recover his 
thi of father's” throne ; aſſuring him that the whole nation would be ready 
ins of 0 join him; and Edward the Confeſſor, being at that time upon the 
were throne” of England, uffiſted the exiled Prince with ten thouſand men. 
their Malcolm no ſooner arrived on the borders of Scotland, but Macbeth's 
ne of emy deſerted him, and he fled to the iſlands ; whereupon Malcolm 
art of was Immediately proclaimed King at Scone, A. D. 1057. It is related 
aioly of this Prince, that à conſpiracy being formed againſt him, of which 
be had timely notice, he ſent for Fe principal conſpirator, and, 
d left taking him aſide into an unfrequented place, firſt 5 d him with 
web, bis ingratitude, Who had received many fignal favours from him: 
d uding, „ Tf thou haſt courage, why doſt not attack me now; 
7 had e are both armed, and you may effect that by your valour, which 


deen n would have attempted by treachery :” whereupon the con- 
than ſvirator, being rides fell upon his knees, and aſked his pardon, 
ein wich the generous Prince readily granted. | | 

ng In the mean time, William the Norman, having made a conqueſt 
ghly e Eogland, Edgar Atheling, the real heir to that crown, fled in 
gn, Sotland, 7 D. 1068;) and was protected by Malcolm, who took 
roa; lis ffter Margaret in marriage. This produced a war between 


tie two kingdoms, in which" Sibert, (who is ſtiled 50 North - 
unberland) joined the Scots; and, after ſeveral battles fought with 


ring ions "foccefs, ' 4 peace was concluded (10 z) on the following 
rves, Wh "ditions, via. That Cumberland ſhould be ceded to Malcolm, for 
N Vhich he did homage; and took the oath of fealty to William; and 


hat Prince Edgar ſhould return in ſafety to the court M England, 
and have an e Gp" pc. Mit and "than te fon of 
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Sibert ſhould. enjoy his father's territories,” and have the conqueror's 
= in marriage. It is related by ſome Scotch deri, chat 
there Was a cuſtom. in Scotland at that time, that, when the vaſſal 
of any Thane or noble Lord married, his lordſtip bad the privi. 
„lege of lying the firſt night with the bride; which cuſtom Malcolm 
Ween, it is ſaid, prevailed upon the King to alter; and the huſ- 
38 redeem. his wife, by paying down a. fine of half a mark 
mn ver. 5 a of: ITC 
William Rufus 9 the throne of England, another war 
commenced between two kingdoms ; Malcolm having laid ſiege 
io the caſtle of Alnwick, which was reduced to great neceſſi), 
the garriſon offered to ſurrender, on condition the King would come 
in p to receive the keys; and a ſoldier, tenderin them upon the 
point of a ſpear, ran it into the King's eye, and killed him, which 
the King's eldeſt ſon Edward, endeayvouring to revenge, was killed 
alſo upon the ſpot.» Two uſurpers fncce®rely poll the throne of 
Scotland after Malcolm's death; but his fon Edgar was at length re- 
red to his inheritance, whoſe . ſiſter Maud married Henry I, King of 
England, A. D. 1100, who thought to ſtrengthen his title by that 
. match, as he was daughter of Margaret, fiſter. and heireſs of Edgar 
Atheling, who ſeems to have had the beſt hereditary title to the crown 


Ane o r e en ihe he td Eien To: - 

In t oor David, King of Scotland, A. D. 1136, it appears 
that David did homage 2 en, King of England, for the counties 
af Huntingdon, Northumber ns; uy 


- 


A war commencing afterw 
ety | N was taken 
priſoner, obliged to do homage to Henry for all his dominions, and, 


wich David his brotber, ſwear allegiance to. the King of Eagland, 


there 
175 
according to ihe Scotch writers; but the Engliſh hifferians relate, 
tat King Edward ated in this caſe as ſuperior and direct Sovereign 
of Scotland, and ſummoned the States fu that kingdom to attend 

. him at Norbam on the Engliſh borders, in order to determine the 
_ "night ad we ay to that crown. Certain it is, the States of Scot- 
And, and the, ſeveral competitors, appeared before! King Edward 


2 Norhamy,0n the 12th, of May, 1291; and it being demanded of 
Robert, Bryce, one of the competitors, if be acknowledged ib. 
Ling! of; England, fovereign Lord. of the realm of Scotland, 1, 
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would be determined by the jud t he ſhould pronounce, Bruc® 
anſwered,” that he would. John Baljol and the reſt of the competitors 
alſp declared, that they acknowledged King Edward ſovereign Lord of 
Scotland, and would ſubmit to his judgment. Then the King re- 
nted, that it would be to no purpoſe to make an award, if it 
was not in his power to inforce the execution of it; and demanded 
to be put into the poſſeſſion of all the caſtles and fortreſſes of Scotland, 
pon condition he ſnhould deliver them up, in the ſame ſtate he ro- 
ceived them, within two months after the award was made; and, on 
the zath of June, King Edward ſummoned all thoſe who held any 
of truſt or profit in that kingdom to take an oath of fealty io 
im which they all die. e a n > 
The King, having heard the refpeftive claimants, decreed and 
adjudged, as he was 1 and direct Lord of the kingdom of 
Scotland, that John | Baliol was the undoubted heir, and commanded 
the Governors of the ſeveral caſtles and fortreſſes to obey 2 
Bahiob as their Sovereign. Wherenpon Bakol ſwore fealty to King 
Edward, and afterwards did homage to him in form at Newcaille, 
ſor the whole kingdom of Scotland ; and from this time King Ed- 
ward aſſumed à power of determining cauſes and differences arifiag 
among” the ſubjects of Scotland. Macdu# Earl of Fife, having 
been put into poſſeſſion of certain lands in Scotland by King Ed- 
wand during the vatancy of that throne, and Baliol having dif- 
pollefſed him of them, Macduff appealed, to King Edward; where- 
pon Baliol was ſummoned to appear before the Engliſh par- 
liament 3. and, Baliol -appeating, it was adjudged, that three of 
his paſtles ſhould be delivered into Kin ward's hands, until 
fatsfaRtion' was made to Macduff, Earl of Fife; at which King Balial 
une o incenſed, that he entered into an alliance offenſive and defen- 
dre with France againſt England, renounced the wp you pc of the 
＋ Par England, and bid Him defiance, and obtained of the Pope, 
for N his nobility, a feleaſe of the oaths they had taken t 
Whereapon Edward aſſembled an army, and marched as far as 
Newcaltie,; where he underſtood that the Scots had fallen upon ſome 
Engliſh troops that lay on the borders, and killed a thouſand of 
them; The Scots alſo, had been ſo fortunate as to deſtroy part of the 
Engliſh fleet that was deſigned to attend the army in this expedition, 
which gave them great hopes of ſucceſs... On the other hand, Ed- 
ward it isdaid,. made an offer of the crown. of Scotland to Bruce, Ba- 
lol's rival, which. brought- over. a great party in that nation to his 
2 Tben the King, advancing at the head of a powerful army, 


hege to Berwick; which he took by the folbwing ſtratagem : 
Having lein ſome days before the town, be raiſed the ſiege, and 
marched away, and ordering ſome. ſoldiers to deſert to the town, he 
infirated them 10 ſay, chat the approach of King Baliol, at the head 
numerous army, was the occaſion of it: others related, that the 
ſh ermy was within a league of Berwick : Upon which the townſ- 


men, and ſeveral of the garriſon, went out to meet their friends, not 


ming that the Engliſh army was ſtill in their neig*honrhaod ; 
nden, on a ſudden, they wee. attacked by the Engliſh, . who purſued 


them to the town, and entered the gates, with them g and, after a 
laughter of the garriſon, made themſelves maſters of the place. 
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From Berwick King Edward marehed and laid fiege to Dunbar, which 
Baliol advancing to relieve, there happened a- general battle; the 
Scots were defeated, and loſt upwards of twenty thouſand men; 
whereupon Dunbar opened its gates to the conqueror. Immediately 
after King Edward beſieged Rox and took it ; from whence he 
advanced to Edinburgh, the caſtle whereof ſurrendered within a week“! 
time. He afterwards made himſelf. maſter of Stirling, Perth, and ſo 
many ſtrong towne, that Baliol and the whole nation came in, and 
ſubmitted themſelves to his — 9 before the end of the campaign; 
Baliol, with a white wand in his band, formally ſurrendered the 
kingdom ef Scotland to King Edward, to be diſpoſed of at his plea- 
ſure ; and the people promiſed to become his faithful ſubſects. Balio!'s 
reſignation, being drawn up in writing alſo, was figned by him, and 
mot of the barons of Scotland, and ſealed with the t ſeal of chat 
Jo 7 And, King Edward baving aſſembled the of Scotland 
at Berwick, they confirmed the ſurrender that had been made, and 
ſwore allegiance to King Edward, together with all officers and ma- 
giſtrates that were poſſeſſed with any place of truſt ar profit in that 
ingdom. Earl Douglas was the only nobleman that ' refuſed, and 
was r ſent 1 where he died. Baliol was 
ſent up to London alſo, but not kept in cloſe confinement, baving the 
liberty of ten miles round that city allowed him to hunt, and take his 
pleaſure; and was afterwards removed to Oxford; where a college of 
_ that name had been founded by his father, now called Baliol college. 
And here he had the company of many of his learned countrymen, 
whom King Edward had removed thitHer from the Scottiſh academies. 
Several other Scottiſh Lords were carried into England, and ordered 
not to go North of Trent, on pain of loſing their heads. The famous 
chair and ſtone, on which their Kings were crowned, alſo were rr. 
moved to Weſtminſter; of which there was a tradition among the Scots, 
that while theſe remained — them, their country ſhould not be 
conquered; but, on the removal of them, there would happen ſome 
ew revolntion. The crown and the reſt of the regalia alſo were ſent 
0 England and lodged at Weſtminſter. 'And Edward, farther to de. 
monſtrate his conqueſt, eauſed the records of the kingdom to be burnt, 
and abrogated: their antient laws; after which, John Warren, Earl of 
of Surry and Suſſex, being evnkituted Vieeroy, r Lieutenant of Scot- 
land; Hugh de Crefinghum, Treaſurer z and William Ormby, Chief 
Juſtice; King Edward feturned de Kugland in triump p 
There n between King Edward and his be- 
rons ſoon after, which obliged Bim to draw'preat of his forces 


out of his garriſons in Scotland; the Scots laid hold of the opportunity, 

and under Wallace, a brave man, but of mean extraction, made ano- 

_ ther effort for the recovery gf their liberties z in Which they were, 
ſucceſsful” for ſome time, expelling the liſh out of every town 

Berwiek; but were at length defeated, with a terrible 5 at 

bad poſſeſſed 

of the 

the 


\_ _* Palkirk, and were forced'to abaydon all the towns 1 
| "themſelves of, The Scots-aſcribett-this ill -ſucceſs to the envy 
＋ↄö Walks} 30; W0py prviogguns; budn gps open 

14 Crown. 4 n — r 4 1 * 4 Tags, — | | 95 
ö © The Scots revolted again under Cummin, a hobleman of royal er- 
"— traction, anno 1300 and, being again reduced, they put _ 
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inder the protection of the Pope, and acknowledged him their So- 
yereipn. n ee bit : e teh gail 94 [6 | A 

ws, had recourſe to arms 7 1303, but were again 
compelled to ſubmit to King Edward ; Wallace, being taken pri- 
ſoner-in the year W tried in England for high treaſon, and ex- 
ecated ; the King eſſeeming the Seots, at that time, as much his ſub- 
jects as the Englith; after fo many repeated ſubmiſſions and oaths of 
fealty taken by the Scots to the crown of England. teil. 

Still the Scots had recourſe to arms again under Robert Bruce, ſon 
of that Robert, who was competitor with Baliol for the crown of Scot- 


land but he was defeated; and forced to fly to the iſlands for ſhelter; 


and the Biſhops of St. Andrew and Glaſgow, who had crowned him at 
deone, were brought priſoners to Engl 
of Bruce's adherents, was hanged. But in the next reign, when 
King Edward II. and bis people were engaged in à kind of civil war 
in England, Bruce recovered all Scotland again, and defeated an army, 
commanded” by King Edward in perſon, with a very great ſlaughter 
of theEngliſh, A. D. 1314. 1 15 | | 

Bruce afterwards invaded Ireland, and reduced great 
dom, and cauſed his brother to be proclaimed King of Ireland, a ti 
le enjoyed for a — or two ; but was at length defeated by the Eng- 
lid in a general battle, in which he loſt his life with great- numbers 
of the'Scottiſh" nobility. 2 ee ee 

Daring the minority of Edward III, King of England, Mortimer 
ad the miniſtry were determined to purchaſe peace with Scotland at 
Wy rate. There is an inſtrument in Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. IV. p. 337, 
ated March 1; 1328, whereby King Edward relinquiſhed all his 
fight to that dom, either as proprietor or ſovereign. The re- 
cords, containing the homage and fealty done to his predeceſſors 
the = of Scotland, were delivered at the ſame time; an 
mong the reſt, that celebrated record called Ragmanrol, figned and 
ſeal by Baliol King of Scotland, and all the barons of that king- 
vom, in the reign of Edward I, containing the ſervices due from the 
Kings and nobility of Scotland, to the Kings of England. The barons 
ad other ſabje&Qs of England were obliged alſo to part with all the 
lands they held in Scotland. The crown, ſceptre, jewels, and other 
bau of the 'regalia, were reſtored, with a black croſs, of great 
cleem amongft that people. And,? the better to cement this ſhame- 
ful a marriage was concluded between David Prince of Scot- 
and, and King Edward's ſiſter Joanna, both of them young. 
And though. this difadvantageous peace was privately negotiated be- 
ween Sir James Douglas, on the part of Scotland, and the Queen and 
Mortimer, on the part of En land + fo great was Mortimer's influence 
4 that time, that he procured it to be ratified in parliament.: After 
"hich, the marriage between the Prince of Scotland and Princeſs 


%anna was ſolemnized at Berwick, on the zd of July, at which ſome | 


if the Engliſh nobility ſhewed themſelves extremely diſſatisfied. | The 


Kt, indeed, were obliged to pay the Engliſh 30,000 marks within 


de {pace of three years, as a conſideration for all thoſe ſhamefal con- 
rug, wolf of iich the Queen and Mortimer applied to their prix 
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- Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, whom the Scots in a manner adored 
ſor his recovering the kingdom out of the hands of the English, died 
in the year 1329 and on his death- bed, it is ſaid; adviſed the Scots 
never to hazard a general battle with the Engliſh in the open field, but 
to make frequent excurſions, and harraſs the enemy with ſmall parties 
from their mountains, and then retire; to make no long peace or truce 
with the Engliſh, that they might be inured to the fatigue of war; 
and always to procure good intelligenee of the deſigns of the Engliſb 
evurt and their generals. Lo oo . 
In the year 1333, Edward III, Binge England, invaded Scotland, 
(at the inſtance of King Baliol. who-had been depoſed) and laid fiege 
_ to- Berwick ; which the Scots aſſembling a numerous army to relieve, 
4 battle was fought at Hallaydown-hall, - near Berwick, where. the 
7 obtained the victory, with a very e hter of the Scots, 
Berwick thereupon ſurrendered 2, And Baliol did homage and ſwore 
fealty to King Edward, as ſuperior. Lord of the kingdom of Scotland. 
He alſo: ceded the counties of Berwick, Roxborough, Peebles, and 
Dumfries, with ſeveral other places near the borders, to be annexed to 
the crown of England for ever. rr. RY 
The Scots were prevailed on by the French, however, to riſe in 
arms again in behalf of Bruce, and depoſed King Baliol a ſecond 
time; but: he was ſoon after reſtored by King Edward, who marched 
through Scotland, as far as Caithneſs, and compelled: the Scots to ſub- 
mit to BalioFagain, though they were conſtantly reinforced with French 


troo #33 en wt 5 2 «5,1 41 IT, | 
The Scots continued- to exerciſe King Baliol's patience, with, r. 


8 ted inſurrections, While Edward, King of England, was ** ed 
BS In the wars with France; but King Edward, returning to England in 
| the ace 1356, marched at the head of a numerous army into Scot- 

land; and, having ſubdued all the oppoſets of King Baliol, that Prince, 

in gratitude, for theſe ſignal ſeryices, transferred his right in the 

kingdom of Scotland to the crown of England. This reſignation ws 

made and ſealed with the great ſeal of Scotland, on the 25th. of Ji. 

| 2 1356; when King Baliol jalÞ delivered Edward the crown of 

Scotland, and gave him ſeiſin and poſſeſſion of the kingdom: In cor- 

ſequence wbereoſf, King Edward made King Balial a preſent of 5000 

marks, beſides 2050 l. per annum, ſetded on him for life. Where 

- upon proclamation was made in Scotland, declaring the ſaid reſign 

tion, and that the King,of England would govern. the people by ther 
-antient laws. , 3 | . 88 43 : » * | 

King Baliol lived ſeven, years after this reſignation, in the Nom 

of England, as a. private nobleman divertin "himſelf with hunting l 

che King's foreſts. And we find ſeveral inſtruments in Rymer's 20. 

cf ſtate, containing R far; ſuch, gentlemen as hunted with th 
Prince, it being highly penal to hunt in the King's foreſts in tha 

times. ei FTT 

In the mean time David, the other Scots King, was a priſoner ” 

England, but, at the interceſſion of the Pope and the Queen of Scots 

' fſter to King Edward, David was ſet at liberty in the year 1357 f 

the following terms, viz, that King David, in con ſideration of bi 

—_—y ſhould never bear arms againſt the King of England ; that he 

,  __ fhovid*erdeavour to prevail with the barons of Scotland to acknor, 

8 ledge the dependence of that crown on England; that King bod 
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frould pay 100, marks for his ranſom, within ten years, and de- 
liver twenty hoſtages, in the mean time, as a ſecurity for the 


formance of -his covenant ; and that the truce between the two * 


dome ſbould endure for ten years. The King of Scots alſo promiſed 
to propoſe it to the ſtates of that kingdom, that, in caſe he died with- 
out iſſae, the King of England's eldeſt ſon ſh be his heir: bat 
ian Nail ns 0 lon diſputed th | ght te the crown of 
Edward Balial, he ſo long the right te the crown 

Scotland with David Bruce, Tied at Doncaſter in Yorkſhire, in the 


year 1363, leaving no ifſue; the title of David, hiscompetitor, be-. - 
_ jonable, the King of England waving his claim 40 that 
in | e- Fs 


ing en 
eh to lay down their arms; and it being found very difficult to re- 
duce them by force, it was propoſed that thirty of each clan ſhould 
fight it out before the King, 1n a field near Perth ; which bei reed 


to, they en aged 

but one left t at was not killed or diſabled; and of the conquerors 
there were but, ten left, and all of them wounded. The fingie man 
unburt, of the fide that was defeated, jumped into the river Tay, and 


to purſue TI TEE 
ames I, ſon of Robert III, being ſent over to France 
while he was Prince, was taken in his paſſa 
brought up in the court of Rexey 19. His father was fo concerned 
his ſon's falling into the hands of the Engliſh, that he refuſed to 
take any nouriſhment, and died within three days after he received the 
news of this misfortune. 
conlerred the regency upon the uncle of the young King, who was 
detained in England, © E 
. In the mean time, Henry V, King of England, having conquered 
all France almoſt, and being declare 
King and parliament of France, the Dauphin Charles, finding 
fairs deſperate, demanded a reinforcement of the Scots, agreeable to 
their treaties With that kingdom; and notwithſtanding _ James, 
who was in the court of England, prohibited any of his ſubj 


$ going 
into the French ſervice, the Earl of Buchan, with the concurrence 


= 1 it, eſcaped, his ten wounded enemies not being able 


his father, _ 


the Gates of Scotland, carried over 5000 men to the afliſtance of he 


Dauphin, and, joining his forces with the French, defeated-the Duke 
of Clafence, brother to the King of England, who was killed in the 
battle, And te the reinforcements the Scots ſent over at this time, 
ad afterwards, is principally to be aſctibed the reſtoration of the 
affairs of France.- | | | | n 
after the death of Henry V. King of England, Humphrey, Duke 
of Glouceſter, Who wWas Regent of England in the minority of Henry VI, 
conſented to releaſe King James, in conſideration of à ranſom agreed 
o be paid by the ſtates; and he returned to Scotland in the year 1423, 
eſter he had been detained in England eighteen years. ' He reigned 


a years after his reſtoration, ànd then was murdered id his pr 
ace, by his uncle, the Earl of Athol, who aſpired to the crown. It 
u obſerved, that of an hundred Kings and upwards, that Rave 8850 | 
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with the ferceneſi of lions. Of one ſide —— | 


by the Engliſh, and 
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, Dublin, n the ſeat of an archbiſhop, Swords, 
NSsalle, Balruddery, Finglas, Glaſſnevin. 
6, Kildare, containing Naas, the ſhire town alternately with Athy. 
Athy, $4 thire town. alternately with Naas; Kildare, the head of a 
„Harriſtown, a ſorry village, Cattledermot, Kilcullen, Ra- 
— 2 liptiown, + the hire town, Bi 
Li County, containing Phi e un, ir, 
rigs” Ravaghir, Ballyboy, Seal. 
$. Queen's County, containing Ma ee „the ſhire town, Mounts 
melick, Portarliugton, B Ballynekill, Mou th, Stradbally Ballyroan, 
Abbyleir, Burres in Gſſory. 
9. Wicklow, containing Wicklow, . che hire town, Arklow, Cary's 
* ſorry village, ane Bray, Ia Dunlavan, Bal= 
10. > cage ,containing Carlow; the ſhire town, Old-Leighlin, a 
bilhop's ſee united to Ferns, Lei (ye „Tullo, 3 Town, 
Bagnal's Town, lately built by , Clonegall. * | 
11. Wexford, containing — the ſhire ray Enniſcorthy;/ 
New. Roſs, Fethard, Gorey: alias New Burrow, Bannow, Clomints,, 
Taghmon,, Duncannon, only: famous for its fort, Ferns, a bilhop's' 
ſee Ker to Leighlin. | 
2. Kilkenny, — age ny, a ci by: ha hvd town, 10 
te « on of wy biſto ſſory, St. — ras Iriſh Town, Tho- 
maſtow allan, —_ Knoktopher, Innitkiock or * 
— nber a village for its coal-pits, Ballyragget. 
2. Viſter province 5 the the North, contains nine counties, viz. » 
1. Donhegal or Tyrconnel, contai Donnegal,. 19 jaws non, St. 
John's Town, Tune ybeggs, Lifford, ire. town, terkenn 
wo a biſhop's = athmullen, an inconfiderable ſea-port, 
Buueranagh. 
26 Londonderry, containih Londonderry, a city, biſhop's ſee, ad 
the ſhire town, Colerain, ewtown-Limavaddy, - Magherafelt, Bal- 
br WO f 
3. Antrim, containing Carrickfergus, the ſhire town, Belfaſt, Liſ- 
burp, Antrim; Randalſtown, Ballymenagh, Bellycaſtle, an open colliery, 
Connor, a biſhop's ſee, united to — Larne, Bellymoney. | 
4. Tyrone, containing Omagh, che ſhire town, Dangannon, Augher, 
je ee Clogher, a biſhop's ſee. | 
ermanagh, 8 vr warn ſhire town, Newtown” 
a, Clabby, Maguire's Bri ; 
1 : Hoey —— Armagh, a A the primatical ſee, and 
de ſhire town, Charlemont, Lurgan, Portadown, Tandragre, Logh-" 
gill, Legacurry alias Rich-hill. 
7: Dawa, containing Down-Patrick, the ſhire town, and a biſhop's ' 
15 united to Connor, Newry, Dromore, à biſhop's * — 
Bangor, 3 Hillſorou gh, Magherelin, ha Lak. 
AN ; Killoagh, Saintheld, Bandbil ge, Logh- 
Wach d, Warringſt — | 
8.5 $-Mona han, containin — , the aue man Glaſlough, : 
ickmacroſs, | ry” . 


| Gy 5 .f K Cavan, the tir ne Kilmore, a biſhop's | | 


3. Munſter 


5 


2 = 2. Bae containing Galway, the ſhire town, Lou 2 
TFuam, the ſee of an ö Clonfert, the ſee v 


1s = IRE: L A N. D. 


1 biſhop' s ſee, united 5 Line, Dun 


5 =  Neweadle, Hoſpitall, Bruf,Kilfnans + + 
dent «biſhop's ſee; united to Limerick; Aghadoe, a 
regs to Limerick, Killarney, 


= 322 7 's-Brid e, . now united e ig formerly t 


2 20 a biſhop? few, ee Mino 
g of dey wy 
— = 5. 1 containing James 1955. Carrick, the Wire town. 


At.] We can produce no better authority in behalf of unt fa 
be advanced upon 


3. Munſter province in the South, contains fix nad viz.'t, 
Cork, containing Cork, a „ biſhop's ſee, united to Roſs, and the 
ſhire town, Ban Bridge oyhe, a biſbop's ſee, Mailow, Roſs, 1 
| biſhops ſee, united to Ok, Baltimore, You hall, Kinſale, Cloagh- 
aikilty, Charleville, Caſtlemartyr, Middleton, — — Donerail, 


Bantry, Skibblereen, Dunmanway, Macromp, Burtevant, Kanturk, 


elyons, Cutriglaſs, Killworth, Michelftown, Fermoy, Iniſkean, 
nog, Fete, Newmarket, Fer eres Andagh, Dong: 


8 -Warerford, comtaicing Waterford; . the thite' town, _ 
Gr Liſmore, a biſhop's ſee 


'to Waterford; 2 dag poq un. 
23. Tipperaty, containing ba cl 1 * archie iſcop al ſee, 
Conmell, the ſhire town, To ary, Carric Thurles, — Fea- 


bo Berroſakenn, Roſcrea, 2 Silvermines, »Culten, Cabir, 
& Limerick,” containing Limerick, a. city, a biſhop's ſee, united to 
" Ardifert and Aghadoe, 4 4241 tan, Kilmallock, Aſkeaton, Rathked) 


Tralee, tlie ſhife town, Dingle Trough, An gh, Ard. 
bi - boy ſee, united 

16. 
uam, 


5 Kerry, contaibii 


Caſtle Iſland, * Li 
Ennh, the ſhire" town, Killaloe, a 


76. Clare, containin 


„Newmark, Corofin. 


ce in the Weſt, containing FR W 
rea, Athenree⸗ 


r Eyre, 


4. Conn 3 


Groot. 


| Ta Roſcommon, containing 88 the ſhire === Abby- Bork, 
u 


Elphin, a:biſhop's ſee, Ballipaſloe, remarkable for fairs, 
„ Athlone, on the Weſt of the Shannon. 

Mayo, containing Caflebar, Ballinrobe, Ta. thire town, Food, 
nola, B 
containing Sligoe, the irs kon, Colooney, Achonry, a 
united to Killaz. 2 


this article, than the venerable Bede, a writer of the 


_--- eighth century, whoſe obſervations are for the 


mb. part confirm 
9 experience, Who maintains. "That Ireland much _ | 


—_— feth Britain in the healthfulneſs and ſerenity of the air, and that ſnow 


Oe 4 


ie mildneſsof the air ſo great, that there. we feel the effect; neither 
2 ſtilential vapours.” And in unother 
3 2 he ſays, „That nature hath been more favourable than ordia 


5 this agrees, Oroſius, an earlier writer than Bede, namely, 
3 —— — the air and ſoil, it is much to be 
Giraldus Cambrenfis An % That it is of all other coun- | 
£7 4. nine the moſt temperate, where neither the ſcorching heats of Can- 
cer drive men to the ſhade, nor the piercing cold of Capricorn to 


« is ſeldom to be ſeen there above three days continuance.” With 
% That, in the 


the fire; that ſnow is unuſual, and continues but à ſhort time; 


of iuſecting clouds, nor 


n mof Zephyrus.” Theſe thi he 1 aks from er: 
| — ep ve we | e things be © 


preferred to Bri- 


— 
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eme haying attended King John in his expedition thither; and 


is words ſeem. to carry the more weight, as they are the evidence 
of an enemy. who, upon other occaſions, lays hold of all opportunities 
to dlepreciate Ireland. The opinions of theſe authors of antiquity, 
as to the temperature of the air of Ireland, ſeem, in ſome meaſure, 
to be confirmed by this, that the meadows and fields in this iſland ap- 
pear green in the midſt of winter, and the cattle are every day driven 
out to paſture, unleſs when the land is covered with ſnow. Perhaps 
alſo the exemption of Ireland from venomous creatures may be aſcribed 
to the ſame cauſe; the air having. no infeRious particles in it to ſupply 
and noutiſh their poiſon... Thunder is not very common in this coun- | 
ty, and an earthquake ſeldom or never felt, and, when it happens, it 
is looked upon ag a prodigy: Vet all the panegyrics of any antient 
writers, upon the air and temperature of Ireland, muſt be received 
under ſame limitations: If they be intended as compariſons between 
Ireland and the South parts af Britain, they are certainly groundleſs, 
if with, the Northern parts (where Bede lived, and whom Ca 
ecchors) they may well be admitted: For the air ſeems to be more 
moiſt than that of England, and it is more ſubject to wind, clouds, and 
min, than to froſt and ſnow: Which qualities are, probably, occa- 
fioned by the numerous lakes, bogs, and marſhes, which have hereto- 
fore; oſten proved fatal to foreigners, by throwing them into fluxes 
and dyſenteries: to which cauſe hath been imputed the loſs of 
tbouſand men at Dundalk, in the campaign of 1699, under Duke 
Schomberg; though, to i, ry the truth, the-misfortunes of that cam- 
My may: as: well be aſcribed to a. wet and unwholſome incampmen 

id corrupt. proviſions, as to any ill qualities in the air; for. wha 

t, in regard to proviſions, Mr. Shales, the Purveyor 


| ment, 
General of the army, was taken into cuſtody, in conſequence of an 


addreſs of the Houſe of Commons of England to the King, and ordered 
| = PRINT | but be eſcaped any further proceedings by means of 
powerful confederates, who were ſharers in the profits of his 8 
management. However, let theſe effects be owing to what cauſes 
they Will, it is certain the air of Ireland hath been much amended by 

the induſtry of the inhabitants, in draining their bogs and fenn 
grounds, -r, 1 * Fe y the He —— to - 
ntry about Philippi ;) that now complaints upon this head, are but 
Sail and produce.]. The foil of Ireland is in moſt places abundantly 
frucful,. and fit * employed either — paſturage, meadow, or 
tillage 3 to whiell thoſe, who have the leaſt knowledge of the country, 
will yie their aſſent. From whence. it neceſſarily follows, that, ? 
as great quantities of land are not uſed in tillage, their bro of 
na- 


, 


| cattle mut be infinite, which heretofore, indeed, was the great 


tiral wealth. of the inhabitants, and ar preſent ſupplies no inconſiderable 
articles in. their ex ports. Den a 
lan B. to it. calling it a land Rowing with milk and honey. And Sir 
ohn Davis, (who knew it better than Bede, having ſpent ſeveral years 
l it in quality,of Attorney General) calls it, from t 8 of 
Deuteronomy, %% A land of brooks and water, of fountains and depths 
* that {ptipg-out of the vallies and hills, a land of wheat and barley, 
x wherein thou ſhaft cat bread without ſcarcenels, and ſhall not lack any 
thing in it.” And this agrees better with its true character, — 
ä Ce 2 what 


rn ciara 
6. - « 8 . > 
wn A. 

1 G . 1 ty * =. * . 


Bede applies the character of the lad F 


. . & two laſt are often ſeen compounded 
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' what Cambrenſis alledges, namely, That corn in Ireland promiſes 
% much hopes in the Made, more in the firaw, but leſs in the grain; 
«© for that the grains of wheat there are ſhrivelled and ſmall, and are 
1 difficult to be cleanſed by the * any van.” Whereas the neiph. 
bouring countries ſeldom produce a * or a heavier grain than w 
= In the well- tilled parts of Ireland. Beſides paſturage and tilla 
1 id produces great plenty of meadow d. which is of infinite 
ſervice to the inhabitants, by ſupplying them with vaſt quantities of 
bay for their black cattle, ſheep, and horſes in winter; and, even 
their bogs, when drained, make excellent meadow land, The foil 
alſo is | proper for hemp and flax, of which abundance'is raiſed there, 
eſpecially in the Northern parts of the kingdom, and, 828 
manufactured, ſupplied the moſt beneficial” branch of their commerce, 
and this buſineſs ig daily ſpreading into other parts of that iſland. 
But the country abounds in nothing more than in wool, notwith- 
Nanding the prohibition from England againſt ing it, either 
| wrought or unwrought, to any other nation but England, and that 
only in unmanufactured wook and bay yarn. . Yet means are found, 
from their large extended coaſts, and numerous bays and creeks, to 
Export it into France ; which; to the infinite detriment of England, i; 
become a rival to it in the woollen trade. This cannot be prevented 
| but by ſome remedy adequate to the diſeaſe. Though there be great 
eu e iven to the linen trade, yet the vaſt quantities of 
and in nd, fit for hemp and flax, can never be employed in that 
manufacture, and therefore will be continued under ſheep, upleſs the 
minds of the people were turned from thence: to ſome other beneficial 
branch: and poffibly an encouragement, given by the parliament for 
| | rg upon the exportation of corn, might in ſome meaſure auſwer 
e en 3 $443 # SEALS "QF IB 465 ©K89% 2 589, 344 4 ; 
-, Meuntains.] We are told, in the antient and preſent ſtate of the 
| county of Down;. . That there are two words in 2 by which 
<* obſervable heights,” riſing above the. ſurface of the ground, are 
„ diſtinguiſhed, 2 Hill and Mountain, in the ſame ſenſe as the 
 ©* Latins uſe Collis and Mons, and the Gregks Bzxog and Oęes; and in 
++ theſe three languages they ate only diſtinguiſhed according to their 
degrees of elevation, the former word in each fignifying a ſmaller 
and the latter a more conſiderable height. The friſh language 
++ is. more fruitful in this particular, and affords three words to mark 
« out ſuch elevations, namely, Knock, Sheve, and Beinn; the fir 
* 97 a low hill, ſtanding fingly without any, continued range; 
the ſecond a auß high mountain gradually aſcending, and conti. 
„ nued, in ſeveral ridges ; and the laſt's pinnacle or mountain 
«© the firſt magnitude, ending in a ſharp or abrupt precipice. The 
4  twe gether in one and the ſame 
* nge.“ Ireland affords inſtances of all theſe kinds, and yet is far 
removed from what may be denominated a mountainous country. Of 
the firſt kind, namely of hills, inflances may be given in that extent 
.of country, about ten miles in length, from Kells in the county of 
Meath to! e in the county of Cavan, which is almoſt nothing 
'elſe but a continued chain of hills of no 
fruitful land, both paſlure and arable, The 


t elevation, all very 
Tins may. be obſerve! 


A 


Sr R 


«the little bills about Down-Patrick, compared to eggs ſet in ſalt, 
and of many others in ſeveral parts. The ſecond kind of mountains, 
Which, with an exceflive elevation, riſe towards the ſkies, are not 
common in Ireland; and yet there are ſeveral ſuch, which, though. 
not to be compared to the Pyrenees, lying between France and Spain; 
to the Alps, which divide Italy from France and Germany, or to other 
mountains in the world of the like vaſt height; yet may be juſtly ac- 
counted among the lofty monntains. In this number may be reckoned 
the mountains of Carlingford, extending from Dundalk to that 
„which, in favourable weather, may be ſeen from the mountains 
th of Dublin, at about forty miles diſtance. Thoſe about Louth- 
Sully in the Northern parts of the county of Donnegal. The Carliewe, 
which ſeparate the counties of Sligoe and Roſcommon in Connaught: 
the Mangerton mountains in the county of Kerry: Croagh-Patrick-in 
the county of Mayo, from whence (as fabulous: tradition — 4 
st. Patrick drove all ſerpents and venomops creatures out of Ireland 
into the ſea : the Gaulty mountains in the county of Tipperary : 
Sleuboom, called by ſome writers the Blandine mountains, extended 
ina ridge . art of the Queen's and King's counties, and 
a part of the county of Tipperary, celebrated by the immortal 8 
in his Fairy-Queen : the Brandon mountains in the county of Kerry, 
w the Eaſt of Smerwick bay: Slien Galen in the county of Tyrone: 
| the mountains in the county of Wicklow, and among the reſt 
Sagar-loaf hill: the mountains of Mourne and Iveah in the county of 
Down, which are reckoned amongſt ſome of the higheſt in the king- 
dom, of which Slien-Denard has been calculated at a perpendicular 
height to 1056 yards; and is one of the three ſorts of mountains above 
deſcribed, which ends in an abrupt precipice. Many other moun- 
tains are paſſed over unnoticed for the ſake of brevity ; and yet the 
character given of Ireland by Cambrenfis is by no means to be ad- 
mitted for truth, who ſays, That the inland parts of it 1 
ſwell into lofty and inacceſſible mountains ;” the contrary of which - 
experience evinces. The mountains of this country are of ſingular 
benefit to the inhabitants, not only as ray T for alembics, where 
vapours exhaled- by the ſun, are condenſed into clouds, and deſcend 
into rain and ſhowers, to render the lower grounds fruitful ; but as 
in their bowels are generated beds of mines, minerals, coals, quar- 
nes of ſtone, ſlate and marble, veins of iron, lead and copper; in 
all which the mountains of this country abound in various parts. 
We ate alſo. indebted to them for the origin of ſprings and foyn- 
wer ha and rivers, ſo abſolutely necelfary to the well being of 
Caper and Bead land.] Theſe bear a near reſemblance to mount» 
taing, and many of them may be called by that name. As they are 
uſeful 2 to navigators, it may be proper to point ont a few 
ef the principal of them. | 3 5 
Fair -Head, or - Fair-Foreland, the moſt North · Eaſtern cape of all 
lrelagd, forms one fide of the bay of Ballycaftle, as Kean-bane, or the 
te cape, much lower does the other. Eniſton - Head in the county 
o Donegal; Cape - Horn, and Telen- Head, corrupted from St. 
dn e Herd in the ſame county. Slime · Head, or * 2 
ty of Galway. Loop · Head, or Cape · Laine, at the mouth of t 
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Shannon. Cape-Dorſes, the moſt South-Weſt cape of Ireland, in the 


Dorſes ifland, between” the bays of Kilmare and Bantry. Mifen- I 28e 
Head the Notium of Ptolemy, in the county of Cork. Cape Coutcey, Ne: 
or the old head of Kinſale. Ardmore-Head, forming the Eaſt fide of 110 
the bay of Youghall. Arklow- Head, Wicklow-Head, Bray-Head ied 
near Dublin, and Heath-Head, which forms the North. fide of fs 
Dublin harbour. St, John's Foreland, a' low cape in the county of il 1 
n, with many others; 905 (or ee 2% — 
Lakes.) In Ireland are innumerable. Lakes or Loughs, (as they are of t 
there ed) more in number than perhaps in any other country of banc 
the ſame extent in the world; and they abound more in the province proc 
of Ulſter and Connaught, than in any other parts of the kingdom. exce 
Theſe may be diſtinguiſhed in two kinds, according to the compaſi land 
pf the ground they cover. Firſt, the ſmaller fort, under which are 2 


comprebended all thoſe whoſe extent is diſcoverable to the naked 
at one time. Secondly, Thoſe of a larger kind, over which th 
naked eye cannot command a proſpect at onee. Of theſe lakes we 
ſhall- mention only a few : and firſt of the ſmaller lakes. In the 
county of Down, . Lo R Lough-Kernan, the 
ing the ſcene of a maſſacre in the rebellion of 

1641: In the county of Weſt-Meath, Lough-Lin, Lough-Direvrah, 
Lough-Foile, Lough-Iron, Lough-Inniel, r aving trouts 
nnagh. In the county 


nn 


beauties in it. It is about ſix Engliſh miles in length, and near half 


butus, (as they alſo are on the roc g the lakes). which moſ 
rt of the year bears a ſcarlet, fruit. like the ſtrawberry, bloſſoms, 
. and berries, green or yellow, according to the different ſtages of 
approach to zipeneſs. It is called by the jahabitants the Cane-Apple, 
and by Hadriangs Junius, from Pliny, Unedo, becauſe the taſte of it 
is unpleaſant, that it is expedient only to eat one at a time. The 
trunks of theſe. trees are frequently four feet and an half in circum- 
ference, or eighteen inches in diameter, and nine or ten yards, often 
q Kaas in height; und, we are told, they cut them down as the chief 
fuel to melt and refine the filver and Jead ore | diſcovered near the 
aſtle of Roſs, which lies in the peninſula in this lake: In ſhort, the 

Peg of it are not to be deſcribed, hor ſeen without rapture. 
The ſecond or larger kind of lakes may be properly ranked under 
to error namely, rſt, freſh water lakes, which have nd 
reels of the did or mixture of the ſea; aud, "ſecondly; ſalt lakes 
flows twice every day, and neh more property © 
"ths univerſally 


ata, which the ids flows | 
| ies of the bez, an Mev” n N ' ohrajney 
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the obtained! the latter name. Of the freſh water lakes, which have no 


en- acceſs/of the tide, or mixture of ſea-water, Lough-Erne, and Lough- 
ey, Neagh, are by much the largeſt in Ireland. Erne is divi 

e of into two branches, the upper and lower, which are ſeparated by a con- 
lead tration” of the waters into the compaſs of a-confiderable river, for 
of ſome miles South-South-Eaſt of Enniſkillen; after which, enlarging 
of itſelf, it forms the Lower-Lough. This Lough, which is about 


twenty-three miles long, contains a multitude of ſmall iſlands, many 
of them well 'wooded or covered with cattle, and inhabited by hut- 


of bandmen. Its fiſhery is valued at five hundred pounds yearly, and 
' Br pike, bream, roach, eels, and trout, ſome of the fiſh of an 
. exceſſive large ſize. The ſituation of this lake is very convenient for in- 
pal land navigation to moſt of the South-Weſt parts of Ulſter ; and the lands 


18 2 _ 7575 ſeem Rowe fitted for the purpoſe of a lines j 
| b-Neagh is nearly of a ſquare figure, of about twenty miles 
long from North-Weſt to South-Eaft, and about fifteen miles from 
North-Eaſt to South-Weſt, and covers near an hundred thouſand acres; 
and, by a narrow channel of about four miles, communicates with 


10 Longh-Beg, of about four miles ſquare. Lough: Neagh, beſides the 
* abandance” of fiſh in it, many of which are not only curious, but 
20 peculiar to the place, furniſhes a navigation to the tive counties of 
ung Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and Down : it receives the 
Ty, waters of ſeveral rivers, and, having but one outlet to the ſea, the 
* | lands are frequently overflowed, and are yearly gained on by the 
* water ; which might be prevented by increaſing the outlet at Toom, 
x and removing the Eelweirs to Portna below the falls. as e 
7 ha It is faid that the water of this lake heals ulcers and running ſores 
100 wa few days;' and that not only-the waters, but alſo the ſoil, to 
of ſome diftance from them, have a irifying qual of which ſome 
5 * have been produced befor e the Phyſic-Hiflorical Society 
ublin.' | | 44 bod ade 12 
bor In the river Shannon are four conſiderable pieces of water, which 
Lied, have obtained the name of lakes, though more = y they are only | 
"oY the outſpreading of that river, over the low lands adjoining to it: 
b wol firſt, Lough-Boffin, about three miles broad, and more long, which 
Noms, 1 2 boundary between part of the county of Leitrim, and part of the 
ages of 2 of Roſcommon. Second, Lough Ree, about twelve miles long, 
Apple and of unequal breadth; diſterminating the county of Roſcommon from 
of it the counties of Longford and Weſtmeath, in which lie many ſm 
Ide lands, but none of them of any fame except Iniſhofin, or the ifl 
ircum- of the White-Cow, and that only for an abbey founded in it in the 
ele century. Third, Lough-Derghart, about ſixteen miles long, 
' chief I work, like Lough-Ree, of unequal breadth, lying equidillant between. 
ear the hir and Limerick, and ſeparating part of the counties of Gal- 
a, tbe Wl g Clare from. a part of the ,county of Tipperary, in whi 
„ are 9 7 little iſlands of no note. Fourth, another ,namele 
{under BY et, Weſt of Limerick, which ſwells about eight or nine miles inte 
ave nd BY de wanty of Clare, filled alſo with iſlands. uo 
late, Wl Of fach. lakes, as may be more properly called inlets of the ſeg 
ly be than lakes, there are ſeveral in Ireland. Firſt, Lough-Foyle, a large 
er, ©" lake, about. fourteen miles long, and from fi to Sight miles broad, 
hrained which the ſea flows by a narrow channel, not much more 9 — 
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mile over. On the river Foyle, and about three miles from the lake, 
ſtands the city of Londonderry, remarkable for the fiege it ſuſtained 
agtinſ King James's army in — 1689. Ptolemy calls this lake 
- the Apita, which Camden miſtakes for, 8 Lough-Swilly, 
ſpreading. from the Northern ſea into the land, for about eighteen 
miles, and dividing the baronies of Kilmacranan and Eniſowen in the 
county of Donnegal. Third, Lough-Corrib, from the South End of 
which a river iſſues, called Galvia or Galiva, in the annals of Don. 
negal, which . waſhes. Galway, and falls into a bay of that name, 
Fourth, Lough Cuan, new called the lake of Strangford, in the coun. 
ty of Down, which, for the: moſt part, is a boundary between the 
_ * barony of Ardes, and the.reſt of that, county. The extent, from 
Newtown in the North to Strangford in the South, is about thirteen 
Iriſh miles or better; and, if it be taken from its firſt entance at 
Anguiſh rocks, it may be reckoned upwards of a league more. In 
ſome places it is three, and ſome four, and in others apwards of four 
miles broad, and the tide flows to. Newtown, at the remoteſt end of it. 
The iſlands in it are numerous, yet probably not two hundred and 
fixty, a8 is ＋ by Dr, Boat. By an actual ſurvey it ap 
that there are diſperſed up and down in it-fifty-four iſlands, ſmall and 
reat, ſome known by particular names, and others nameleſs. On tho 
de of it, near the coaſt of the harony of Dufferin, is a group of ſaull 
illands, called the Scatter ick iſlands, ſame of which are noted for fat- 
tening and reſtoring. diſtempered horſes ; ſome of them are ſtocked 
with rabbits ; ſome have great reſort of ſwans to them, (which cir- 
amſtance' gives names to four of them) and of various other fowl, 
uch as wild geeſe, great flights/of barnacles, ſweet and well favoured 
duck, gold-heads, widgeon, teal, and four or five forts of diven. 
A great and profitable manufacture is carried on in thoſe iſland, 
d on the flat ſtony coaſts ſurrounding the lake, by 3 
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F ſea-weed into kelp, which employs upwards of three hun ſor t 

| Hands, and brings in a confiderable profit to the proprietors year. Te 
The foregoing are the moſt conſiderable lakes that occur in lie. and 
land; wefe thoſe of every fort to be mentioned, it would exceed al * 
g and harbours.) Perhaps no country in the world abounds nor * 
In fair, ſpacious, and commodious harbours, than Ireland, and yet K's. 

_ no'copntry to which leſs benefit ariſes from trade than this, occaſioned * 


by circumſtances too delicate to he inſiſted on; yet this much 
j may ke ſgid,” that it would be greatly to the advantage of ou 
- - mother-coyntry,' if this were rich and flouriſhing ; becauſe its weil 
Would always center here. We mall then do little more than point 

out the bays and harbours uſeful to trade in this kingdom, and 
n to other to make the application of their benefits and uſes. 
_ "Waterford — — Leinſter and Manſter, being boundei 
| fon barony of Sheilburn in the county of Wexford on the Welt, and 
barony of Gualtire in the county of 'Waterford on the Eaſt; the 
mouth of which is formed by Hook Point on one fide, and the main 
land of the county of Waterford on the other. It extends almoſt u 
a tra zht line, near eight miles, from Sonth to North, all the way deep 
| and clear, and but little incumbered with rocks or ſands, and it & 
e ee Fore of: he "ad" fact hid Femme. tl OY 
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lurbour. Having paſſed Duncannon Fort about a league, the haven. 
divides itſelf into two arms; that to the Weſt Sch city of 
Waterford, and is the mouth of the river Suir; and the other leads to 
Rob, which is here called the river of Roſs, being below the junction 
of the Barrow and the Noer. Both theſe arms are capable of receiving 
ſhips of large burthen. _ i bf N 
* Carlin ford Haven, lying between the counties of Louth and Down, 
is a far large bay, about four miles long, and near as many broad z 
at the entrance very deep, ſo as the largeſt i may anchor in it, 
and be defended from all winds by the highlands and mountains on 
every ide; but the mouth of it is dangerous, being full of rocks, be- 
tween; which the paſſages are narrow ; and this, together with the want 
of trade, cauſes a ſmall reſort of ſhipping to it. ae Lamas > 
- Strang ford”) Haven is more unſafe at the entrance than that of Car- 
; cauſed not only by the rocks and ſhoals, but by the exceſſive 
idity of the water. 1x * edi cy | hs 
t the bay of Carrickfergus is as ſafe and ſpacious as any in Ire- 
land; ſome few in the Weſt excepted, The entrance into it is bold, 
deing about five-miles wide, and having a a_ of water from twenty 
o twelve fathoms, which grows ſhallower till you advance oppoſite to 
the town of Carrickfergus, where it was from five to eight fathoms” 
deep in the middle of the road. Some kelp is burned on the North 
fide of this bay, but nothing like the quantities provided in Strang- 
ford lake, and about it. This bay will always be memorable for th 
landing of Duke Schomberg, who anchored. in Groom's-Port Bay, 
near — on the 13th of Auguſt, 1689, being ſent by King 
William, of ever glorious memory, to the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants 
in Ireland; and for the landing of the King himſelf near Carrick- 
wy on the 14th of Jane, 1690. 

; Lough-Foyle is a com mod ious harbour, and furniſhes depth ſufficient 
for. the lar ſhips.t0 go up to Londonderry. 
-Lough-Swilly - is 4 fair large Larboar: U from all winds, 
and l of containing one thouſand large veſſels z yet is little 
Ship-Haven lies to the Weſt of Lough-Swilly, about five or fix 
niles, and, though a fair large harbour, has little reſort, | 
- Eillybegs harbour lies on the Weſt of the county of Don » ſpa- 
cious. enough. to contain a great fleet. It has a large and bold open- 
mg to the ſea on the South, and is ſecured within by the ſhelter of 
high lands ſurrounding it; ſo. that ſhips. of the greateſt burthen can 
make it at any time of the tide, and, when entered, are ſecured from 
the moſt. violent hurricanes ; and it has a depth of water of five, fix, 
ſeren, and eight fathoms, or more. | | r 
Yonnegal _— lies about nine or ten miles to the Eaſt of Killy - 
bogs, and, in the entrance is much incumbered with ſhelves, ſands, 
e FrcamipetBion alt be ſod tn pang ge 
ut of it wi ety. | | | 
| Galway Haves, Dated a the Weſt of Conngught, is, at the entrance 
of it from the Weſtern ocean, about miles broad, and runs as 
many miles into the land, preſerving nearly the ſame breadth. Ships 
8 burthen can go to Galway, and the advantages of this bay 
a conſiderable trade to the townſmen. In the mouth of it lie 


Bye 30ande, called the South iſlands of Agramy which form three 


channels 
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24 In E L AN o. 
channels for paſſin the bay ; which iſlands are called, in certain 
letters _— he 3 of, Queen Elizabech, Aranmore, Inſhimany, 


The mouth of the Shannon, from Cape Head or Head to 
Point, is about nine miles, and from thence to city of 


Limerick fifty; during all which courſe, the river is looked upon as the 


haven of Limerick, to the walls of which city veſſels jof great  burthen 
may- go up without meeting foul places, rocks or ſands, in the way, 
or any thing elſe, but many little” ſlande, which are eafily avoided, 


From the happy ſituation of this place, it fo enjoyed an exten- 
five ſhare 


trade and commerce, and was reckoned the principal 

mart of the eres of Munſter, but now both Cork and Waterford 
exceed it in fr mh | „Kan. n | 
- Smerwick, or St. Marywick Haven, in the barony of Corka 

and county of Kerry, is a ſmall! but clean and well incloſed harbour, 
where a body of Spaniards landed, and fortified it in 15711. | 
On the other fide of the ſame barony, lies a large bay called Din- 


gle-Bay, which extends many miles into the land, between the fore- 


mentioned barony and that of Iveragh; and contains in it many ſmall 
but good havens, as Ventry yr: and, a little Eaſt of it, Dingle Icouch 
Bay, before the mouth of which lies a rock called the Cow, which 


may be ſailed about without danger, being always above water, except 


np tides. | 5 N ü 

— Hmare Bay forms a diviſion between the baronies of Dunkeron on 
the North, and Glaneroughty on the South, both in the county of 
Kerry, and ſhoots ſeveral miles into the land, being throughout c 
ground, and free from rocks and ſands, except in very few places; 
this is as often called Kilmare river as a b ax | 

Bantry Bay, in the South-Eaſt corner of the iſland, between the 
counties of Kerry and Cork, running ſeveral miles within land, is a 


' ſafe and good harbour, with à depth of three or four fathoms clean 


anchorage. ''This bay of Bantry is rendered fümous by a naval en- 
gagement detween the Engliſh and French fleets in 1689. | 

Dunmanus Bay is ſeparated from Bantry Bay by a narrow neck of 
land, which terminates at Mintrovally Point. This bay is wide and 
long, though not equal in either reſpe& to thoſe of Kilmare and Ban- 


| oy but it is a commodious road, and has r e 
out 


where e land, on the South fide of this bay, ſtretchet 

into the ſea, the uttermoſt part whereof is Miſſen-Head, being the 
Southermoſt cape of all the main land of Ireland, Cape Clear lying 
out farther South-Eaſt, being iti an iſland. © 115 
Baltimore Bay is much larger than any of the three immędiately be- 


4 fore-mentioned bays, though not ſtretching into the land as they do, 
but forming rather the figure of an balf-moon. In this large ba) 


lie Crook Haven, Soul Haven, and ſeveral others. . 
The entrance into Caſte Haven is very narrow, being not balf 


mile over, formed by Skiddy's Iſland on the Eaſt, and Horſe Iſland 


on the Welt; but it is a faſe deep channel, and has good es 
on 


ch poſite to the town of Caſtle-Hayen, which lies 
A 


The awen of Glandore,-though fmall; is good, with a ſufficient 
depth of water, and defended from all winds, © The 


21 bw 
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The haven of Kinſale is one of the moſt commodious and beſt har- 
hours in the kingdom, well ſheltered from the winds, and defended 
by a ftrong fort, called Charles Fort, from King Charles II, in whoſe | 


it E . | | | | 
ork Haven is alſo a ſafe and commodious harbour, narrow at the 
entrance, but 5 5 0 ſafe, and ſheltered within ftom all winds as 
far as the city of Cork, for defence whereof againſt foreign enemies, 
two forts are now erected. D 2H 3 
Theſe are the principal unbarred havens in Ireland. Of the barred 
havens, and thoſe of leſſer note, we ſhall do little more than mention 
Wah hd, of 1 i fag 
Wexford, Wicklow, Dublin, which laſt harbour hath been much 
amended by the execution of the ſtatute of the 6th of Queen Anne, 
chap. the zoth, called the Ballaſt AR. Drogheda, Dundalk, Dun- 
drum, dangerous in the outer bay, but ſecure in the inner. Killo | 
Ardglaſs, Old. Fleet, Donaghadee, Glenarm, Ballycaſtle, much 1m»- | 
royed by parliamentary encouragement. Colerain or Bann Haven, 
ing the mouth of the river Bann. St. Helen's, corrupted into 
Tellen. Mac Sway's-Bay, Ballyſhannon, Sligoe, Moy, Roundſtone- 
Bray, Tralee, Youghall, and Dungarvon. Beſides many other bays 
and roads, where, in caſe of neceſſity, ſhips may find relief. 209 
Rivers.] As Ireland abounds with lakes and bays, fo alſo it is 
adorned with ſeveral confiderable rivers, many of them navigable 
a way into the land, much to the emolument of the inland 
c, and which may probably be made in time more commodious 
by joining ſome of them together by navigable canals ; to the effec- * 


ting of which the inhabitants have great encouragement by acts of 
parliament. We ſhall mention only a few of the principal of thoſe 


nvers, 

The Barrow, the Neor, and the Suir, have their ſources from dif- 
fetent branches of the ſame mountain; namely, Slieu- Bloom, out of 
which-the Barrow riſes in the barony of Tenehinch, and Queens 
county; and, taking a Northerly courſe, it paſſes within a quarter of a 
mile of Mountmelick, and then viſits Portarlington ; ſoon after which 
it turns to the South, and waſhes Monaſtefeven, Athy, Carlow, 
Leighlin-Bridge, and, before it arrives at Roſs, is joined by the Noer, 
from whence fe both continue a Southerly courſe under the name of 
the river Roſs, South of which, being increaſed by the Suir, ney all 
three” are loſt in the ſea at Hock - Point, being at the mouth of the 
haven of Waterford: The Noer riſes out of the branch of the ſame 
ridge of mountains, called here, as it is ſaid, Beinn-Duffe, i. e. Black 
Pinnacle, in the county of Tipperary, and taking a South-Eaſt courſe 

enny, Thomas Town, and Ennifteog, unites' with the Barrow 
ve a mile North of Roſs. Fr 

The Suir riſes out of the ſame branch of Slicu- Bloom called Beinn - 
Daffe, and making firſt a South-Eaſt and then a Southerly courſe 

upwards of * forty miles, till it approaches near the county of 
Waterford ; it then takes a ſudden” turn to the North for t 
four miles, after which it keeps on an Eaſterly courſe till it unites 
nich the Neor and Barrow, Eaſtward of Waterford, running in ite 
hole courſe by the towns of Thurle, Calhel, Clonmel, Carrick, and 


| * 
0 
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4 The Black- Water, called anciently Naimn, and Abhanmore, |. e. 
the Great - River, and ſometimes the Broad - Water, riſes out of the 
mountain of Slien her, in the county of Kerry, from whence, po 
e ſwelled by many ſtreams, it takes firſt a Southerly courſe, and 
then Kaſtward by Mallow, Fermoy, and Liſmore to Cappoquin, where 

it takes a fudden turn to the South, and keeps that courſe till it falls 
into the bay of Voughall. Veſſels of conſiderable burthen may ſail 
up to, Cappoquin (where it is above twelye feet deep at Iow- water 
and flat boats much higher. There are ſeveral other rivers in Ireland, 
called the Black- Water, as one which falls into the Boyne at Navan 
in the county of Meath ; another in the county of Long ford, which 
falls into the Shannon North of Lanefboroagh,” and another in the 
county of Wexford, which is loſt in the ſexat Bantiow-Bay. 
The river Bann, famous for'a pearl fiſhery, but much more for that 
of falmon, takes its riſe from the boſom of the mountains of Upper. 
Iveach, in tbe county of Down, being the Northern :idge of. the 
mountains of Mourne; from wherice it flows Northward to Bann 
Bridge, where it makes a good appearance; thenee turns to Narth- 
North-Weſt; and, after à coorſe” of. about thirty miles, falls into 
Loogh-Neagh- near the Bann- Foot ferry, in the eounty'6f Armagh; 
then finding its way through the 3 * it iſſues again from the North 
end of it, -and,.. bending its courſe Northerly, divides the counties of 
Antrim and Londonderry, and, having waſhed Oolexain, falls into the 


- 


ſea, a little North-Weſt of out HF SB x an 
The Lee, called alſo the Lagi, and in Latin Luvius, riſes. out of: 
lake in the barony. of Mouſkerry, and county of Cork, marked in 
moſt maps by the. name of Lough - Allin, and in others dag 
Which ſeems-20: give it the name of Lee; and, taking an Ealterly 
courſe for about twenty-ſix miles, it is enlarged by many other riven 
naud nivulets, all} at length it embraceth the ciiy of Cork, below which 
it ig Joſt in the ese EI 
The Liffy. or Annaliffy, is not remarkable for any thing elſe bot 
Gr having te metropolis of the kingdom ſeated on its banks. l. 
Iles from ihe mountains near. the ſeven} churches: in the county of 
Wicklow, and, makiag-a circling courſe through that county, and the 
| counties of Kildare anf Dublin, loſes itſelf in the Iriſh ſea below the 
Ci of Dublin. 05 Bia S254 4 4 8 0 
Tbe Boyne is a/ mach more conſiderable river than the 11 
and riſes. not far from Clanbullage in the King's county, and 
into the ſea at Drogheda. The commiſſioners for the inland n 
Vvigation are at preſent proceeding. to make this river more com: 
modious. i BEE | AP YG 144 7 375 
Tbere are many other conſiderable rivers in this kingdom, which 
ſhall be aſſed over unmentioned to have more words to ſpare on tht 
_ . Shagn6n,; the nobleſt and largeſt of them all: it riſes out of 3 n9g* 
of mountains called 'Sliea-Nerin, in the barovy of Drumahair aud 
eounty, of Leitrim, where it ſoon forms a conſiderable Lough called 
| Laugh-Alleyn, which is uſually taken for the ſource.of it. A jour) 
 From-45 riſe to-its mouth would complete upwards of one hundred and 
fifty Iriſh, miles, from Limerick alone to the ſea being near or. di- 
vides the kingdom, as it were, into two peninſulas, and is a ndary 
| tween the province of Connaught and thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, af 
Mayer, unleſs the gounty of Clare be reckoned a part of Munter, 5! 


atioh. with fo 
. ith ſome © 
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it Gmetimes is, In its eourſe it reecives numbers of lutge and ſmall 


vers, which ſwell and enlarge it, and pay ti ibute to ity glory; the 
— of Which are the Buelle or vl and the 8 „in the 


of Roſcommon z the Camlin and wind im the county of 
Lo ; the Iany in the county of Weſtmeath; the two "rivers 
nagh in the King's county; the Mage, Dell, Stnithgh,” Feale, 
Gally, Caſhin, and Bruck, on the Limenck and Kerry fide, "ard the 
pergus or Fougio'on'the Clare fide, beſides innumerable ſmaller rivers. 
The banks of the Shannon are adorhed with ſeveral towns of cony 
ſequetice, not to reckon pleaſant” ſeats, as Killaloe, a” Biſhop's ſes, 
Banaghir, Carrick, -James-Town, Newtown,: Forbes, Latieſbotough, 
achlove, and Limerick, together with villages of leſſer ecount In- 
venerable, It is remarkable alſo for ſeveral overſpreaditips” of its 
waters, called 'Loughs, in which are many pleaſant and profitable 
lande; and theſe are Lough-Alleyn, 2 Boffin, Loogh-Ree, 
Lough:Derghert, and one in the county of Clare; all which abouud 
vitk fh - of various kinds, of which the pike grows to an immenſe 
re,” But, with all the advantage and beauties of this river, it has 
de great defect, namely, a ridge of rocks, South of Killaloe, 
ſpre quite a-croſs it, which cauſes a cataract or water. fall, 
and ſtops all navigation further up, which otherwiſe is ſo wid 
and deep, that with a few helps it would be navigable almoſt to 
its ſource,” not only for boats, but for barks of reaſcnable burthen. 
The Lord Strafford, in the time of his government, formed à defign 
to remove this let, by cauſing a new channel to be cut for à falt 
wy do avoid the rock: to which end he ſent ſome ſccilful ſaryeyors 
o take a view of the river, and the parts adjoining, and to examine 
tlgently whether the attempt was fealible or not; who made their re- 
port, that it was practieable, and might be effected for ſeyen or eight 
thouſand pounds ; but his misfortunes enſuing put an end to ſy pom - 
nendable and good a work. Another defigtt was laid to make this river 
ugable from the quay of Limerick to Carrickdrumruft, in the county 
of Leitrim, by an at of parliament paſſed in the ſecond year of King 
Ceocge I; by which four perſons, named in the act, and their nomi- 
tees, were authoriſed, at their own expence, to proceed on this deſira- 
lle project; and, for a recompence, were impowered to receiye, for 
net, two-pence for every hundred weight of goods, and three pence 
for each paſſenger, for every ten miles, that ſhould paſs; or be conveyed 
” down-the river: but, notwithſtanding chis encou pt, whether 
rough "inability, or, want of courage in the perſons impowered,/ or 
rom ſome other cauſe, nog the leaſt ſtep hath — to carry on 
bo neceſſary. a Work. At preſent the commiſũoners of the inland navi- 
ion have it under their conſideration, not only to make this river 
rgable, but o give it, by cats, canals, and fluices, a communi- 
5 ther rivers of the kingdom; but what their wiſdom 
ſpirit will produce, time mult ſhew.- + 1 | 
\ ManofaBurer and traffc.] The diſcouragements laid on Ireland by 
the nt of e an other laws 1140 England, ate ſo 19 27 — 
kat it cannot be expected that this country ſhonld flouriſh. ſo wack 
n trade, as its natural ſituation, extended coaſts, its rivers, bays, 
4 dours, commodious for navigation, would ſeem. to pte ige. 
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And theſe impediments will continue, till the people of England 
think it their true intereſt to admit Ireland into a fuller on 
of trade, Which one time or other will be the caſe, not only a it 


will produce an increaſe of taxes, which riches can afford, but u 
the wealth of this country muſt in the eyent, as it now does for the 


and 


2 


at proportion, 
copper - ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbit ſkins and furr, — 
at ſkins, ſalmon, and a ſew other particulars. Writers even of 
yeſterday report, that there is a conſiderable export from thence of 
ape-Ravyes, and that the country is not } ſufficiently-cleared of woods; 
— con of which is well known, there is a great ſcarcity of 
timber in for common uſes.; and-what is nec for building, 
&c. is imported from abroad. Many of the iron works there have been 
- - JGuffered to go into diſuſe for want of wood to ſupply. them ; and ſuch 
"as continue are chiefly fed by timber, ſearched for in the bowels af 
the earth, in bogs or moraſſy grounds, where they have lain for in- 
memorial ages. It has been obſerved before, that wool and bay yan 
are all to. be exported; into England, and into no other parts; 
and yet, from a thirſt-after. gain, all hazards: are run to ſend them by 
Kealth into other countries; to the great | detriment of the Englil 
woollen trade, which the ſeverities or repeated laws cannot A. 
Theſe laws have driven no; only the wool, but many of the moſt expert 
manufacturers into France, where have met with great encourage 
ment; and. the woollen trade is brought to ſuch a — there, thut 
. they are able to underſel the Britiſh fo 15 markets; and, perbapt 
the molt effeRual way to recover this vahla branch ont of the hand 
of our enemies would be to zeſtore the woollen manufacture to Ireland, 
at leaſt in the coarſe branches of it, and to make it the intereſt of ie 
people to employ their wool and hands at home. 
Papen, habits, genius,” and tempers.] If the characters of the nan 
Iriſh. be taken frem-many — «Pin it would lead the read 
aſtray, who them much in the fame light as Strabo, Folly 
ponius Mela, Solinus, and other antients have done, without — 
any allowance for the reformation and civility of manners, introdu 
from time to time —4 them by their intercourſe with the Egli. 
The entient planters of Ireland are generally ſuppoſed to have com 
from different quarters of the world. and at different periods ; fo 
which reaſon it would not be improper to diſtinguiſh between the it. 
Dabitants on the Weſtern coaſt, and thoſe on the Northern and Eaſter 
The former are ſuppoſed to be'a colony from Spain, as being the cg. 
Polite continent to them. . Theſe generally reſemble the Spaniards 
thei perſons, being tall and lender, finely hmbed, with graye © 
Sdate conntenances, having long eye-brows, and lank dark * 


give we 
550 f. 


" , #4 . 
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1 fan WY The natzves on the Northern and Eaſtern coaſts, who are ſuppoſed to 
pation WY have arrived there from Britain, and probably into Britain from Gaul, 
"as it ne of a different compoſure, being of a ſquat ſet ſtature, with ſhort 
ut u broad . hollow eyes, and noſes cocked up, and ſeem 

to. be a. diſtin le, from the Weſtern-Iriſh. The curious may 
a hint carry theſe. remarks further. Doubtleſs, a long intereourſe, and va- 
linen- nous mixtures of the natives by marriages, have much worn out theſe 


AQured, diſtintions, of which, -nevertheleſs, there ſeem to be yet viſible re- 
ging mais. To ſpeak in general, they are a ſtrong- bodied people, nimble, 
ative, of great ſoftneſs and liancy in their limbs, — 
Auer babl jog the greak moiſture and temperament of the air) bold, hau ng 
ad by quick-witted, cunning, hoſpitable, credulous,. vain-glorious, full of 
fone WY reſentment, and violent in all their affections. 
cheeſe, The antient habit of the Iriſh was a frize cloke, with a fringed or 
dition, hagged border, and their under garment a doublet and cloſe breeches 
king trowſers.  'The women wore -a mantle over a long gown ; and 
yen of Wl both men and women a kind of a ſhoe without a heel, made of half- 
nce of BY tanned deather,) called a Brogue, Now all ſurts of pe le have con- 
yoods} . 4 — Engliſh dreſs, except in the Brogue, which the common 
city of ee eee ee | ve is 1 
"They. new reproached for want of genius; and ſome have ſo 
6 been far, 23 to call them a nation of blunderers ; but theſe aſſ 15 are 
id ſuch in the mouths only of a few ignorant people, for Ireland hath pro- 
wels af 4uced ome men of as great learning, and of as elevated à genius as 
or in- u nation in Europe can boaſt of; of whom it will be enough to men · 

ay yarn tion. Dr. James Uſher. of the laſt, and Dr. Jonathan Swift of the pre- 
. parts; ent century. © Their bravery and military ſkill cannot be diſpuied; 
hem by ud we ſee, at this day, Generals of that nation in eſteem in moſt of 
Englih WW de aries in Europe. The natives of Ireland in the French ſervice 
event. WY hre often fignalized themſelves, of which the action of Cremona in 

| expert N 142 memorable inſtance. When Prince Eugene had poſſeſſed him- 
ourage- f of that city by ſurpriſe, and taken Villeroy, the French General, 
re; that biber in his bed, the Prinee was driven out of the town by che 


Jerbaps I kad battalions chen in the French ſervice, headed by their General 
— pany. And it is faid, chat at Fontenoy, the tri troops in the 
I : 


Frtyey ſervice 015 the battle, when their principals were ready to 
de way. It would be well if as much could be ſaid for their temper: 
Vit their gens and bravery. oo ood 


a . 


nate | Engage. The Iridb..and Britiſh. or Welſh languages: are much 
e read tie ſame in 5 |» way and differ principally by the intermixture of 
Dd, ay) er languages: with them from time to time, by which they have been 
makin 

fur 

Englib 

we come 

ods ; it 

n the 10 

after. 

ery f [Ubranbuarth Hin. Agus na lig fun acc at hubadb,  achd ſaor ina 6 ole 
rays i tn. hacks fn an rieghacha, agus an cumhachd, an ghloix go forruight, 
ark hal Wah + e 
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8 .] The religion eſtabliſhed in Ireland is the ſame as in E 
— in do r #87 mee wy between 

* 3 The government. of the church is under four Archbiſt F nameh, 

Tu the aan. Ty ne aſhell, and 
nam. 


— 5 the viſitation of theſe four Archbiſhops are nineteen Biſhops, 
hens = | 

"To — 88 Down, Dromore, Raphoe, Dem, 
To Dublin. Kildare, Offory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 
To Caſhell. Limerick, Waterford, Cork, N Killalbe. 
| 10 Tuam. | Elphin, Clonfert, Killala, | 


- Theſe an! Prelates have their Deans as hve meet to 
affft them with their counſel, except Meath, which has neither Dean 
nor Chapter, cathedral, nor cxconomy ; but the Archdeacon is the 
head officer of the dioceſe, the affairs of which are tranſacted by a 

ſynod, in the nature of a-chapter, who have à common ſeal, which i! 
| per lodged in the hands of one of the body, by the vote of the 
28 is is the eccleſiaſtical fat of the charch of Ireland, a 
eſtab by law. HILLS K £3 

There are ſeveral other religions proſeſſed in Ireland, though none 
but the foregoing are upon the-foot of an eſtabliſhment, but ſubſif by 
toleration and connivance, as Preſbyterians, Anabaprifts, Quakers, de. 
2 all, that moſt dangerous religion of the Papiſts, who will 
2 bmit to the King's. ſuprema even in temporale, but place the 
| in a foreign juriſdiction. They have their biſhops and otber 

Aeli, like the eſtabliſhed thared; but neither they, nor the it- 
ferior- clergy of that communion, have any other revenues than the 
voluntary contributions 3 N * wn en, they n 

| with an abſolute ſway. . 


" Univerftty.] The duly =” 2 Iicland is wht of Dublin, cor- 
t 


fiſting of one college, under the title of, The college of the hol wn 
undivided Trinity near Dublin oundell by he ſt ſerene 
Elizabeth; in which a power is reſerved” of 6bratyſog all degrees * 
bachelors, maſters, and doftots, in all arts and faculties. It at fi, 
by the charter, conſiſted of a Provoſt, three Fellows in the name of 
more, and three Scholars in the-nime of more. At preſent it conſiſt 
of a Provoſt, ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows, and ſeventy 
of the houſe, who have ſome maintenance upon che foundation, 
_ the whole number educated in it are about 50. By the new chart?! 
the viſitors were reſtrained to the Chancellor, or his —— 
and the Archbiſhop of Dublin. Out of this univerſity have 
numbers of men, from time to time, of great learning _ 
to enumerate whom is not within — <uGgit 


_ Schooks.] There are in Ireland ſeveral free - ſchools, Ag for the 
education of youth, and endowed both by public and private muni. 
cence, which Mali be only in general hinted at ; for a minute d 
of their numbers and foundations would not be of any con 11 
uſe. King James I. endewed a fler ſchool in each of the fix eſchen 


* 
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counties” of Ulſter. with lands of conſiderable value, namely, in the 
counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Donnegal, Londonderry, Cavan, and 


| Fermanagh. ''The firſt Duke of Ormond erected and endowed a ſchool 


at Kilkenny, with a good ſchool-houſe and habitation for the maſter 
and ſcholars, and à rent-charge of 130 l. a year for the maintenance 
thereof, ther with a ſmall portion of land. Eraſmus Smyth, Eſq; 
endowed the ſchool of Tip with one hundred marks annually, 
befides a houſe and garden, and a ſmall parcel of land; and ſeveral 
other places in the kingdom have taſted of the fruits of his munificence. 
The itatute of 12 Elizabeth provides, That there ſhould be a free- 
ſchool erected in every dioceſe in Ireland; the ſchool maſters to be 
Engliſhmen, or-of the Engliſh birth of Ireland ; and the nomination 
to them all was lodged in the Chief Governor, except thoſe of Armagh, 
Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, which was veſted in the reſpective Pre- 
lates of thoſe ſees. * . | 
The wiſdom of man could not contrive a more effeQual method 
for the inſtruction of the poor Popiſh natives of Ireland in the princi- 
ples of real Chriſtianity, ard for the inuring them to induſtry, labonr, 
and obedience to'their Sovereign, than the inſtitution of The incor- 
or ſociery for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant working ſchools. The 
riſe of 0 — eme was og e. _ _— — ——— 
innings. In the year 1717, Dr. Henry Maule, biſhop of Meath, 
bg hen only — n —— a private ſociety in 
Dublin for the encouragement of Engliſh Proteſtant charity-chools for 
teaching poor children to read and write, and inſtructing them in the 
ciples of religion and virtue. Many good clergymen and laymen 
ined in the defign, whoſe ſubſcriptions were only half a crown 
quarter: They hag ariniverſary ſermons, ſome of Which were prin 
aud ſpread abroad, and by their influence many charity-ſchools were 
elected in town and country. In 1730, a propoſal was drawn up by 
Dr. Maule, then biſhop of Cloyne, afited by Mr. Dawſon, - curate of 
St Michan's pariſh, intitled, An humble propoſal for obtaining his 
Majeſty's royal charter to incorporate a ſociety for promoting Chriſtian 
knowledge amongſt the poor natives of Ireland. What gave a foun- 
You won this — was the obſervations _— the great 3 
a legally iſhed charter ſor promoting the goſpel in foreign 
parts; and that Scotland had grafted bi the fame wol and obtained 
a charter to inable them to receive 2000 1. a year in land, and money 
w-any ſum, ſor promoting the like deſign. This propoſal made its 
va into the court of St. James's, by the means of the late Marquis 
af Montandre, maſter of the ordnance in Ireland, and was well teliſni- 
ed by lis Majeſty, The ſame year many biſhops and gentlemen of 
tion met at the Lord Primate Boulter's houſe,” to concert means 


for forwarding a petition to the King updn the occafion ; which was 


then drawn up, and a. few days after ſigned in the parliament- houſe, 
and was laid before his Majeſty, and graciouſly received: In pur- 
ſnance of which; a charter was paſſed on the 24th of Oftober, 173%, 
which was opened with ſolemnity in the council chamber, on the 6th _ 
of February following. The Duke of Dorſet, then Lord Lieutenant, 
was elected Prefident, and the Lord Primate Boulter Vice-Preſident 
and Treaſurer. A ſobſcription was immediately ſer on foot, to which 
the late Earl of Kildare contributed rok and has Gnce bequeathed 
1500 l. to the ſociety for bs ſchool at Caftle-Detmor, -_ 
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maintained therein with all neceſſaries, and inſtructed in the duties 
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for erecting two other ſchools, one at Strangford, and the other u 
i ; and many others at the ſame time contributed leſſer ſums, 
Though the Lord Primate was not the firſt contriver of this inſtitution, 


| 7 he was the main inſtrument in forwarding ſo gout a work, which 
ra 


e lived to ſee carried into execution with confi le ſucceſs. He 
aid all the fees far paſſing the charter through che ſeveral offices, 


| Fabſcribed 231. a · year, and afterwards paid apwards.of 400 1. towards 
; py building of a working-ſchool on the lands of Santry near Dublin. 


The ſociety were often obliged to his Grace for their neceſſary ſu 
who, to his annual and occaſional benefactions, . added that 
ncies, by anſwering 

draughts made on him as Treaſurer, when he had no caſh of the 
ciety's ja his hands, which amounted to conſiderable ſums. 80 
that, though his Grace cannot be called the father of this infant, yet 


Vith truth he may be affirmed to be the indulgent nurſe and ſupport 


ef it while he lived; and it was unhappy for the ſociety, that he was 
taken off at a ſhort warning, when ke had not the power of altering 
his will, which was made before the erection of it: For undoubtedly 
he would have been a noble benefactor to a ſcheme, which in his 


life: time he had fo much at heart. His Majeſty contributed a thou · 


ſand pounds in hand, and a thouſand pounds à year, to ſupport the 
deſign; and the parliament of Ireland, for the ſame purpoſe; created 
à new fond in 2 Hawkers and Pedlars act, and appropriated the 
whole produce of the duties arifing from thence. to the uſe of the 
charter, amounting to near 3000 l. a 1 wk By means of theſe en- 
large benefa tions both from 

land and Ireland, and ſome even from the Weſt - Indies, there have 
been thirty- four! ſchools erected and filled with children, who are 


of true religion, brought up to labour and induſtry, and, when fit- 

d for it, are put out apprentices to Proteſtant maſters; and, after 
their apprenticeſhips are expired, a portion of 5 1. is given to him or 
her, who marries/a Proteſtant, wih the hᷣpprobation of à committee of 

ſteen, and à certificate that he or ſhe have duly ſerved out their 
apprenticeſhip. + Beſides theſe thirty - ſour ſchools, eight more are 
now bailding, and moſt of them fit to receive inhabitants, and three 
or ſour intended to be immediately ſet forward. Add to theſe a 
chaxter-nurſery, hired for that uſe in Dublin, where children, ſent u 
from the country in rags, are cloathed,” fed, and taught, and attend 
by a maſler, miſtreſs; and nurſe g from whence they are tranſplanted 
to country ſchools, as occaſion offers. Thete are between eleven and 


_ twelve hundred children at preſent provided for in theſe ſchools, be. 
_ Hides the numbers in the nurſery 3 and between ſeven and eight hundred 
wg have been already apprenticel. PA LR S007 nan 3067, 


VEN EF . * Tak 27 wy } * 1 E A :- ; | 
| Curiofities.] An exemption from ſerpents, and other venomous crea- 
may be well eſſee med an uncommon. curiokty, and not gran 


ture , N 7 an | 

by God de any other part of the habitable globe, unleſs. one may ex- 
cept, the land of Crete, now called Candia, and Ebuins or, Vvica; 
W 2 


jeh exemptions Solinus, Cap. 17. and. Pliny, Lib. 8. Cap. 58, 


aſczibe to them. Ireland has, indeed, ſpiders and neuts, but not 
oi boous. Another curiolity, not much inferior to the former, is the 


execulizy af numbers in Ireland, and ſors of them men of learn fg 
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who impute this « to a miracle St. Patrick: 


Wbeteas the before - mentioned Solinus, who. — me centaries 
before St. Patric, mentions this Porec as 4 — jo Ooty in 


his time 

The dhe Iriſh Wol-Dogs, creatures of ſtrength and ſize, 
and of a fine ſhape, g na nog « of this 
country, which have been eſteemed as preſents fit to be ſent to Kings; 
of which there is an inſtance in Sir Thomas Rowe, Ambaſſador to the 
Great Mogul, who obtained large favours from the Monarch on ac- 
count of a nt of. thoſe dogs, which he made in 1615. There ts 
extant, in the rolls office of Ireland, a privy feal from King Henry VII T, 
obtained at the ſuit of the Duke of Alber yrke of Spainz (who ch 
the Privy Council to Henry VIII.) for the delivery of two gos- Hawks, 
and four Iriſh ounds, to the Spaniſh Marquis of Deſſarays and 
his ſon, and 'farvivor- of them; yearly ; which ſhews the value 
put by foraigners on ſuch preſents, | The os-Hawk and Ger- Falcons 
may be alſo mentioned under this head, as they are eſteemed the beſt 
in che world. The Ger. Falcon, the largeſt bird of the Falcon kin 
Ce. Boll tze of a vulture, and of the greateſt ſtrength 

le. Boliſarius, an antient writer, gives a full aceount of 85 5 

binds The Ger- Falcons (fays he) as they are but rarely to be met 
« with, ſo they excel all other hawks in beauty. For, beſides 
« ſhape and faſhion of their body, they ſtand ſo erect, and wig 
the eyes with ſuch an elegant compoſition of cheir limbs, that 
they give, as it were, a grandeur to the diverſion of bawking! 
% Their cou is the * — part of Germany; verging to the 
« Notth, called Ne : They build alſo in an-ifland commonly 

« called Hirlandia I Ireland. }P And, after giving a fabulous account 
of the exceflive cold and barrenneſs of tretand, 1 he--proeceds thus ? 


The merchants, who frequent this iſland, import 110 it a litele tye 


„and meal, and the cheapeſt wares of ſmall account, which 
** barter" ſor dried ſiſh; an they bring thoſe Ger- Falcon hawks ts 
„Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, the feathers of whieh'are more 
« white and beautiful than thoſe of other countrieb. For ſuch as — 
brought to us from Norway are not white, nor ſo large; thou 
* look upon them to be a better kind. Nevertheleſs it 7. found oy | 
experience, that the Gex. Falcons build their nefts only in theſe t 
7 of the world; from whence it ha pens, that naturally their 
its are but dull and flow ; and the falconers ate obliged to exer- 
„ eiſe on them their {kill' and ingenuity; ſo that, by long exerciſe 
* and c tom, they are brought at length to mount above the kigbes 


he ths Mouſe: Deer, whofe Hotns have betn often diſcovered under 
ground in bogs,” of an immenſe ſize, and that large fowl the Cock of 
the Wood, alli the peacock in ſize, are not now to be een 
＋ ies of both be extinct in Ireland. ö 
be tall fender, 1 towers, built of ae 10d ſtone, and dif 
wre ugl vr es parts of this kingdom; as they are matters 100 | 
5, Ne are Purely matters of curioſity, the like not being 


b be any, 6 elſew here in àny part of Europe. 
' But, among all the cuti8dle et of Freland, that tupendous and far=; 


Cauſeway, | 


” 


11 Fes of ee e monly called the Giant's, 
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of Antrim, is ſo ſingularly remarkable, that 
of the world. It 


- 


in 
2e 1 


60 t. or more, and of a conſiderable breadth. It conſiſts of many 
thouſand pillars, triangular and ſo on to octangular, moſt of them 
Jeu nal and hexagonal, but all irregular, few of them having their 
lies of equal breadth. Their fizes/are alſo. unequal, being from 16 

to 26, but ally about 20 inches diameter,” and the two ſides of 
| the lame pill ar are m equal in_breadth; yet the fide of the nen 
| N ually tormed. Every pillar. has as many others 
4 foi round it, as it has fides, except the outward ones, which ſhew 
one, two, or three faces to view. Some of them are much longer 
and higher _ the os A _ — w_ a 
pretty pace of an e eight, ſo that their tops make an 

even bans hes ſurface, m_ of the pillars conſiſt of one intire 
ſtone, but each column is made up of ſeveral joints or pieces, of 12, 


2 16, 18 inches, and ſome even two feet long, not jointed together by 


flat ſurfaces; but when one part of the pillar is ſeparated from the 
other, one piece is always concave, and the other convex, joined to 
ch other in a kind of articulation. The vaſt height of the firaight 
jointed pillars, eſpeeially of the moſt fender and moſt perfect among 
them, is amazing, ſome being 32, others 36 feet high above the 
ſtrand: How far they reach under ground is not yet diſcovered, though 
they have been traced eight ſeet deep, without receiving ſatisfaction 
as to the real depth. As to the. properties of theſe pillars, and other 
particulars relaung to them, the reader is referred to the Antiquities 
of Ireland, chap. 34, where he will find à more minute account of 
them, and of many other curioſities ſtandĩug Eaſtward and Weſtward 
of them, no leſs ſurprizing than thoſe deſcribed. Some wonderſul 
things aſcribed to Ireland by Nęunius, a writer of the ninth century, 
and from him copied by Cambrenſis and others, are here omitted, be- 
cauſe moſt of them, by experience, are found to be falſe; and ſuch as 
carry.aod truth in, them are ſo. blended) with fable, that they are not 
worth repeating. ob. Hide (at ds te tf erties of 11 
 ""Confitation of gowernment.]" Since Ireland became ſubjed to the 
crown of Taz ihe conliitution of the government. there varies 
but little, from that of the mother- country. The Kings of England 
have always ſent Vice-roys thither to adminiſter the public affairs in 
their name, and by their an REY who, in different ages, have, in 
cheir letters patents and commiſſions, been ſtiled by Foers names, 
as Cuſtos or Keeper, Juſticiary, Warden, Procurator, Seneſchal, Con- 
fable, Juſtice, Juſtices, Deputy and Lieutenant; all which names 
import the ſame thing in effect, namely, the adminiſtrator of the pub- 
lic fuſtice, and affairs of the kingdom, under the authority and by the 
commiſſion of the King, and were like the Proconſuls of the antient 
Romans. The juriſdiction and authority of theſe officers is ample and 
royal, yet modined by the terms of their commiſſions ; in. ſome reſtrain- 
ed, and in others enlarged, according to the King's pleaſure, or thy 
.  exigencies of the times. When the Thief Governor enters upon this 
honourable office, his letters patent are publicly read in the council- 
chamber, and having taken the uſual oath before the Lord . 
e | 3 E 22 * | 


Lo 
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the ford, which is to be carried befbre him, is delivered into his 
hands, and he is ſeated in the chair of Rate, attended by the Lord 
Chancellor, the members of the privy-council, the peers and nobles, 
the King at Arms, a Serjeant at Arms, and other officers of ſtate; 
and,” whenever he appears in public, is attendedi by a body of horſe- 
grards. 80 that, if he be conſidered in regard to his juriſdiction and 
zutbority, or lis train, attendance, and ſplendor, there is no vice - 
in Chriſtendom that comes nearer the grandeur and majeſty of a 
King. | He has a conncil compoſed of the great officers of the crown, 
namely, the Chancellor; Treaſurer, (when in the kingdom) and ſuch 
other of the -Archbiſhops, Earls, Biſhops, 3, Judges, and Gen- 
demen, 43 his _— is pleaſed to appoint. When a Chief Gover- 
nor dies, or his place becomes vacant by ſurrender or departure out 
of the realm without licence, the Chancellor iſſues writs to the 
Ling's-CounſeHors, in certain. ſhires, to ap and make an election 
of another, to ſerve until the. King authorize one, and he be (worn ; 
ad this 48 dane by virtue of a ſtatute made in the reign of King 
As in England, ſo © | 
rhich is convened by the ES writ, and ed or diſſolved at 
his pleaſure; yet, during the late reigns, they have been continued 
ms by King's life ; which is no diminution of his prerogative, 
ince his Majeſty can call and diſſolve them when he pleaſes. * 
But in the reigns of Henry VII. and his grand- daughter Mary, it 
v2 ſettled, that the laws moved in the Iriſh privy- council, or houſes. 
of parliament, ſhall be ſent dver by the council, and not paſy into 
ha, till their return under the great ſeal of England; 1 in the 
time of I, it is declared that the 3 of Ireland ought 
to be ſubordigate to, and dependant upon, the imperial crown of 
Great Btitain, as being inſeparably united thereto; and that the 
Ling : Majeſty,” with the conſent of the lords and commons of Great 
Iritain, in parli bath power to make laws to bind the people of 


Parliaments, thus conſtituted, make laws to bind the kingdom, and 
nile taxes for the ſupport of the government, and for the maintain- 
uce of an army of twelve thouſand men, which are cantoned into 
barracs in - ſeveral. parts of the kingdom, and kept to a conſtant diſ- 
apline: and from this excellent nurſery — in his Majeſty's 


ervice, Wherever his affairs require it. 
Tits parliament is conſtituted of archbiſhops, earls, viſcounts, bi- 
hops, and barons,-as many as the King pleaſes to create whom 


ve ſome Roman Catholics, who. may qualify themſelves to fit when 
pleaſe) and three hundred members of thg houſe of commons. 
here are alſo in Ireland, as in England, four terms held yearly for 
die diſpatch af controverſies between party ayd-party; and ſour courts 
if jaltice, namely, the Chancery, King's-Bench, Common-Pleds, and 
irrhequer z in the firſt of which a fingle perſon. preſides nader the | 
une of the King's. High Chancellor, and Keeper of the great feal. 
ln te King's Bench aud Common-Pleas, are a Chief Jaſtice and two 
lager in each auc in the Exchequer, the Treafurer, the Chan- 
Tuer, Chief Baron, aud two Barons, and in all of them ſubordinate 


dficers, nenne T, 
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ſo in Irelaod, the parliament is the ſupreme court, 


\  Inftituted for the ſome end. But the chief officer © 


* 
\ 


AR LAN ob.. 
Here is alſo @ court of Excheguer- Chamber, for correcting errom at 
zw in other courts ; . which are the Lord Chancellor = Lord 
ſurer, the Vice-Treaſurers, with the two Chief Juſtices. 
+ There are alſo Ju ges of aflize and gaol-delivery, being thoſe of 
the ſupreme courts, who travel twice 2-year into the ſeveral counties 
(except that of Dyblin), for the trial of priſoners and ſuits of Nig. 
ius between parry and Ply. as alſo a court of Admiralty, which 
Bas juriſdiion in maritime affairs, and is adminiftered by commiſſion 
from the Agiraſty of England. Befides theſe, chere are Spiritual 
Courts, 4s the Convocation, which uſed to be held at the ſame time 
with the parliament; but has not been convened, I think, fince the 
| 398 x70g3 e Courts of Prerogative, where a Cemmiſfary judges 
of the eſtates” of perſons deceaſed, whether inteſtate or b will 3 and 
in every dioceſe a Confiſtory court, from whence ap lie to the 


= 


ſapreme court of Prerogative, and from thence to a court of Special 


Delegates appointed by the King. | na e 
There are alfo Governors of counties, and Juſtices of the peace, 
appointed by the King's Commiſſioners through the ſeveral counties, 
fo preſerve the peace where they reſide, whoſe power is grounded upon 
ſeveral ſtatutes; and High and Petty Conſtables, 1 other officers 
| | cer of every county is 
> the High Sheriff, who was heretofore choſen in the county court by 
22 ſhffrages of the people, but now is nominated by the Chief 
overnor. , | 1 
When to theſe we add ſeyen Commiſſioners appotnted by che Ki 
to manage his revenue, and other inferior 5 for cal ul 
getting ſt in, together with one hundred and eighteen. cities, and 
MINE. tayoq, we way ſes how little the conſtitution of England 
. Revenws.) The revenue raiſed in Ireland is at preſent about half 
| 2 2 S ariſes — hereditary and — duties, 
whic ing is the truſtee for applying it to particular purpoſes. 
; Beſides this, le is a conſiderable 6 8 — 
Articles, which the crown has the unlimited property in that 
| 5 has in bis w_ 1 wow 6.24414 1 Bos 
revenues, raiſed in Irelan * ſupport o ernment, are 
ſcaxcely felt by the people: their lands are not 22 nor 
their trade cramped by numerous duties; whereby the prices of pro- 
viſions are very moderate in moſt parts; meat not exceeding tue 


pence per pound, poultry and other articles proportionably cheap; 
and, es 2 roy; fions may be purchaſed a half the ſaid 
prices: ſoap, candles, and moſt. other neceſſaries are at ſmall rates; 
| whergby the poor can afford: their labour at much lower wages than in 
/ and. rte: | Fi; 7 7 eien f 
. © Every. year great numbers; of huſbandmen come over to England 
to be 3 in hay- making and other temporary branches of 
5 knibzndry ; many, if not moſt, of them return to Ireland, and, with 
- theix earnings, live-comfortably.- during the remainder: of the yen! 
het of theſe, tinerants'-many ftay in England, « particulatly in the 
neighbourhood. of London, and employment in the gardens, 
ar become porters,: chairmen, or urers to briclayers, paviors, and 
other Kinds of buſineſs that require bodily ſtrength only. gd 
7721. Redo. | 1 REVOLUTIONS 
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REVOLUTIONS any MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


T is a general opinion, that the firft inhabitants of Ireland were 
colonies from at Britain, which can ſcarce admit of a contrg- 
, beth on #ccount of the near neighbogrtioad of Britain to it, 
age is eaſy into Ireland, as from the language, 
rights, and cuſtoms of the antient Iriſti, between which and thofe of 

$ there is a great — Tacitus, in the life of 
Apfieola, gives the fame reaſons why Britain was firſt inhabited from 
Guat, What gives. a further countenance to this opinion is, that Ire 
hand, in antient times, was enumerated among the Britich iſlands, and 
reckoned as one of them; to which Pliny, Apuleies, Diodorus Sicutus, 
wid Ptolemy, bear witneſs; and the Hatter of theſe writers places ſeveral 
tides of people in Ireland, who bore the ſame name with thoſe in Bri- 
aim Thus the Brigantes, Coriondi, or Coritani, and Belge, art 
pointed out as inhabitants in different parts of Ireland, and people of 
the fame names may alſo be found in Britain. | 5 


. 


_ «*Thefirſt colony, that aſſumed the regal title in Ireland, were called 


pcs» Viri Belgæ, i. e. Belgians, who are with great prodadili 
ſuppoſed to come from the Belgæ of Britain, who were inhabitants 
domerſetſhire; Hampfſhire, Wiltſhire, and - the iſls of Wight; and 
thoſe Britiſh Belgians, are ſuppoſed to come from the Belgz, a people 
of Gaul. They”: are ſaid to have ſettled in Iteland, and to have efta- 
bliſted ſome form of rnment' in the year of the world 2657, which 
ruled 35, ſome more probably ſay 8o years, under nine Kings. 
The Beigians were diſpoſſeſſed by the Tuath de-Danans, or Dano- 
nine, a 3 alſo from Britain, in the year of the world 2737, W969 
d Ireland for 197 years, during the reigns of nine Monarchs ; 
u the — revolution, brought about by the Milefian adventurers, 
took effekk in the year of the world 2934 | Ne een ro 
"It is by all accounts agreed, that the Mileſians came from Spain 
and; having vanquiſhed the Danonians, aſſumed the government whic 
adminiſtered for the ſpace of 2187 years, during the reigns of 
Kings, till the year of Chriſt 1172, when the Iriſh ſubmitted to 
Hetiry 15 King of England. During this long period, ſeveral memo- 
ſhall be mentioned in as ſhort a method 
u iy poſſible. n EN nA * | 
A. D. 432. St. Patrick preached mp4 be! in Ireland, and, having 
| | moſt Yer of the nation to Chriſtianity, died in 493. At- 
thirty years before this by four holy men, Kieran, 
Ailte, Declan; and Thar, for the converſion of the Iriſh, and not 
without conſiderable ſacceſs ; but the bringing over the Princes and the 
bulk of the people to the Faith was reſerved for St. Patrice. 


"Bede gives" an account, 4 That, in the year 684, Egfrid, King of 
Northumberland, ſent an army into Ireland under the conduct of 


„nis General Bertfrid, who miſerably raviſhed that inoffenſive nation, 
which had always maintained a moſt cloſe and friendly intercourſe 
wich the Englim; not ſparing either churches or monaſteties ; which 


“ Jurprize, aud invoking the Divine aid, aſſembled their forecs, and 
« defended themſelves ſo well, that Bertfrid was obliged to return 
Fg : b 1 4 D 4 


« home 


1 
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t home with diſgrace, and a ſhattered army.” Hiſtorians are ſilent 
as to the cauſe of this invaſion ; but it was __ bly occaſioned by the 
=_ giving ſhelter and protection to Alfred, natural fon. to King 
ſway, who was father to Egfrid, and whom Oſway had made King 
of Deira in his own life-time, to the prejudice of Egfrid, and ſo ſepa- 
rated the kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia, which before were united, 
The Deirians, by the inſtigations of Egfrid, revolted from Alfred, 
who was obliged to fly to Ireland for protection, and wait for a fa. 
vourable opportupity to recoyer the kingdom. | | 
A. D. 795. A more cruel enemy than Egfrid invaded Ireland, namely, 
ſhe Danes and Norwegians, under the name of Oftmen, who, by various 
battles and ſucceſſes, fixed themſelves in ſeveral parts of that country, 
which they domineered oyer till the arrival of the Engliſh, during 
the ſpace of 377 years. . . 
A. D. 964- About this year Edgar, King of England, ſubdued a 
2 of Ireland, with its moſt noble city of Dublin, as it is ſaid 
the preamble of a charter aſcribed to him, which nevertheleſi i: 
Jooked upon by ſome writers as a forgery of the monks. _ 
A. D. 1014. Was fought the y and memorable battle of 
 Clontarfe near Dublin, on the 23d of April, between Bryan Boro, 
King of Ireland, and Sitrick the Dane, ing of Dublin, in which 
King Bryan obtained the victory, though he, his ſon, and grandſon, 
Frag 9 his grandees, and 7, ſome lay 11,000 ſoldiers, 
in the battle, | 13 Coated 
A. D. 1066. Godred Crovan, King of Man, ſubdued Dublin, 
and a great part of Leinſter, as is related in the Chronicle of Man. 
A. D. 1104, The ſame Chronicle telates, That Magnus, Sag 
% Norway, having ſubdped the ifle of Man, and the Orcades, ſent 
F* his ſhoes to Mortagh Mac-Loghlin, King of Ireland, command, 


. jng him to: carry chem upon his ſhoulders through his houſe 02 


#* Chriſtmas-day, in the preſence of his Ambaſſadors, to ſignify his 
„ ſubjection to him. The Iriſh received this news with t indig: 
* nation; but the King conſidered and told the Ambaſſadors 
t he would not only , but alſo is ſhoes, rather than King 
- ff Magnus ſhould lay waſte one province in Ireland; ſo he comp 
F+ with the order, and, honourably entertaining the Ambaſſadors, 
r ſent them back with many preſents to their maſter, with whom he 
71, made a league. The Ambaſſadors, returning, gave their maſter 
4 an account of the ſituation, pleaſantneſs, fertility, and healthfulneſz 
ff of the air of Ireland; Magnus, hearing this, turned his thoughts 
« wholly upon the conqueſt of that country, to which end he fitted 
% out a fleet, and went before with ſixteen ips to take a view of the 
1 1ſ0and; but, having unwarily landed, he was furrounded by the Iriſh, 
% and cyt off, with moſt of thoſe wha attended him,” 
ki 5 1110. — wy * 9 of * N * ou 
ope's Legate, introduced the Roman Lit and form of public 
ſeryice into the church of Ireland, which — ſeconded by Malachi, | 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, who was alſo the Pope's Legate ſome years 
after; and in 1171 was ed by another Legate, Chriſtian, 
iop of Liſmore, in a' ſynod held at Caſhell, which the year fol- 
wing was confirmed by King Henry II; ſo late was it before whe 


—ͤͤ -v this Kiogdom. © 
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A. D. 1155. At this time the foundation was laid for reducing . 
lreland to the obedience of the crown of England, which in the event 
took place, though not immediately, to the infinite happineſs of that 
country, by  civiizing the inhabitants thereof, and oe them 
ſrom à ſtate of barbariſm and contempt, to the flouriſhing and re- 
formed condition they are now in- It will be therefore neceſſary to 
proach ig _ more fully than the defign of a conciſe brevity 
tan well ad mit of. ki, | Ach | | 

About Michaelmas, King Henry of England held a great council of 
lis peers at "Wincheſter, with whom he conſulted about conquerin 
freland, not only on the account of the piracies and outrages the Iriſh 
daily committed againſt. his ſubjects, and the cruelties they exerciſed 
on thoſe who fell under their power, whom they bought and ſold as 
lures, and uſed a deſpotic tyranny over their perſons, but principall 
u frequent aids were ſent againſt him from thence in his wars wi 
France,” This project, though then laid afide, yet it advanced fo far, 
that the King ſent an Ambaſſador to Pope Adrian, who granted him 
2 bull, that by his authority and aſſent he might reduce Ireland, for 
the, increaſe of the Chriſtian religion, the correcting the evil manners- 
of the people, and propagating virtue among them. The Pope pre- 
tended by his bull, that all Chriſtian iſlands belonged to the ſee of 
Rome, which, how infirm ſoever, was of infinite advantage in thoſe 
times of dark ignorance and unbounded ſuperſtition. The bull was 
ſoon after cared over to Ireland, and publicly read in a (ynod at 
Waterford. The King, on account of his embroiled affairs in France, 
u well as the difficulty of the enterprize, was prevailed on to 7 ey. 
the deſign till a more favourable opportunity, which in a few years 
preſented itſelf. For, | Nit | 

A. D. 1168. Dermod Mac Murrough, King of Leinſter, havin 
from his firſt advancement to the crown, been a great oppreſſor of his 
whility, and a cruel tyrant over his other ſubjects, had now, by his 
power, forced ſeveral of the neighbouring Princes, namely, O-Neil, 
0-Melaghlin, and O- Carrol, to giye him hoſtages, and, debauching 
de wife of O-Roirk, King of Brefiny, carried her away by her own 
fonſent in the abſence of her huſband. O-Roirk made ſuit to Rode- 
ack O. Connor, King of Ireland, for aid to revenge this outrage; who 
romiſed him ſuccour, and immediately diſpatched couriers to the 
ing of Offory and Meath, and to Mac-1 urkill, the Daniſh petty 
Ling of Dublin, who all, though vaſſals and tributaries ts Dermod, 
vere readily prevailed on to revenge their own wrongs; and moſt of 
Us other ſubjeQs deſerted King Dermod. 101 
Thus forſaken, he abandoned his country, and, with Gxty ſervants 
[riſh, i dis retinge, repaired to King Henry II, then in Aquitaine, at war 

nth the French King, and, in a moſt ſuppliant manner, implored his 
d the ud. | Though Henry could not aſſiſt him in-perſon, yet, taking his 
ublic ah of vaffalage and allegiance, he gave him credeotials to all bis 
achi, | I jets, Engliſh, Norman, Welch, and Scots, importing a free ligepce 
years v aſiſt hir in the recovery of bis kingdom. Dermod paſſed to Bri- 
ſtian, lol, where he cauſed. Henry's letters to be publiſhed, as well as his 
r fol- n overtures of entertainment, to all who would affiſt him. His 
e the thief dependence was upon Earl Strongbow, a nobleman of. great 
bilities and power, but, by his profuſion, obnoxious to his e editors 


* 
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| that iſed any means of extricating him from his dificulge,, 
Him engaged by 1 him his daughter Eva in marriage, 
nud the 8 = in — — Leinſter = = death. In hit 
journey to St. David's in „he contracte the aſſiſtane 

of — Fitz- Stephens and Maurice Fitz Gerald, by promikuy 
them in fee the town of Wexford, and the two adjoining cantredi. 
From St. David's he failed to Ireland, and wintered at Ferns in 
private among the clergy, impatiently waiting the arrival of his ney 
pr 2 6 


nfederates. . 
A. D. 1169. In May, Fitz-Stephens, accompanied by Meily 
Fitz -Henry, Dar Fitz David, png de Prendergaſt, ervy of 


Mount-Maurice, and others, to the number of thirty knights, fn) 

in jacks, or light coats of mail, and about three hundred archers and 

footmen, landed near Wexford, and gave notice of their arrival u 

Dermod, who, with his natural fon Donald, and five hundred mes, 

— immediately repaired to them, and the next day they affaukted 

| _ Wexford, which, in four days, ſurrendered upon conditions, and 

. the townſmen gave hoſtages and oaths for their future allegiance 

Maurice FitzGerald arrived ſoon after with freſh 'recruits ; and 

Dermod, according to ſtipulation, granted Wexford-and two cantreds 

tt him and 1 and two cantreds more, lying betwees 

+ Wexford and Wa „to Hervy of Mount-Maurice ; and theſe 

-- _ three, ſettled the firſt Engliſh colony on theſe lands, which has conti. 

med in the _ of Forth to this day. From thence they marched 

ainſt Donald, Prince of Offory, twire chaſtiſed him, plundered 

county of O-Phelan, about Naas, and brought O-Tool; and other, 

to ſubmiſſion. Soon after Karl Strongbow ſent Reymond de Gros into 

Ireland, with nine or ten knights, and ſeventy archers well appointed, 

who landed near Waterford,” and were aſſaulted” by a' ſtrong body 
from that city, though without ſucceſs. W 

A. D. 1170: In Aopuſt Earl Strongbow landed near Waterford, at 

_ the head of fifteen or fixteen hundred men, and attempted the city 


. 


eee by two Daniſh 8 Reginald and Smort)) 
| took by aſſault on the 23d t month with great Caughter. 
Dormond, and the firſt adventurers joining Strongbow at Waterford, 
the marriage between him and King Dermod's daughter was ſolem- 
nized, and the reverfion of the kingdom of Leinſter aſſured to hin, 

after the King's death. Wt ye eee, Logs” 47 | 
Animated with theſe ſaccefſes, Dermod perſuaded his new allies id 
turn their arms againſt Dublin, alledging, that the r de im- 
| portant place would lay the foundati 1 the conqueſt of the whole 
Kingdom. While p were maleing ſor this enterprize, Ro- 
and Foot, reſolving to impede the murch of the con federates again 
Dublin. He incamped with the main body of his forces at Clondi. 
kin, four miles from Dublin, and guarded all the paſſes through the 
moũntains with ſtrong detachments. - King aid the difficult 
of the attempt before his confederates; but they were of opinion, that 
e de would give ſuch a reputation to the arms of Roderick, 
244 would be little ſhort” of à ſoil, and therefore reſolved: to proceei. 
| Miles de Cogan; an officer of great valbur, marched in the van, (vp 
* >... > ores by Donald Kavenagh, natural ſon to King Dermod, and 4 
rong body by Iriſh; Reymond de Groſs led the battle with gn" 


which 


nne aw 

ulkes, nent of eight hundred Engliſh, ſuſtained by King Dermod and one 
; thouſand Iriſh ; and the rear was brought up bythree thouſand Engliſh, 

Triage, 8 

In his headed ne Earl Strongbow, and 3 es by a ſtrong regiment of 


; heir orderly march fo appalled the enem at they gave 
nite way without making any oppoſition, and the King of Ireland diſſolved 
Nredl. his army, and returned home. 


eas in Dublin was ſummoned, and thirty hoſtages demanded for the better 
59 200 affurance of King Dermod. Mac-Turkill, petty King thereof, fearing 
the iſſue of the fiege, was ready to ſubmit to the terms; but, the 
Meiley citizens diſagreeing” in the choice of the hoſtages, the time allotted 
rvy of for the treaty expired, of which Miles de Cogan took advantage, and, 
„ am without command from Dermod or the „made bimfelf maſter of 
m ad the city with great laughter, and the ſoldiers got rich pillage; but 
ien ts Mac- Turkill, and many of the Oſtmen citizens, eſcaped by means 
d men, of their ſhipping in the harbour. The fame day, being the 21ſt of 
uke September," 1170, King Dermod and the Earl made their entry into 
5 and Dublin, wherein they found great abundance of proviſions. 
yiance, returned to Ferns, and the Earl, about Michaelmas, marched to Wa- 
* md terford with a party of his forces, leaving Dublin'under the command 


antrels > Miles de Cogan, who may be truly called the firſt Engliſ Governor 
x * 1 | 1 6 
* 4 D. 11. King Dermod died at Ferns in May, and moft of the 
conti. kim nobility ſorſook the Earl, except Donald Kavenagh, and two or 
jarched three others. In the mean time the news of theſe ſacceſfes had reach- 


'ndered ed'the ears of King Henry, who was jealous of Strongbow, and thought 
himſelf robbed ho gary of fo t a conqueſt, He ther 
nat only confiſcated all the Earl's though he had aQed in this 
matter by his verbal licence, but by proclamation prohibited all his 
labjets exporting proviſions or ſtores to Ireland, and commanded ſuch 
them as were already in that kingdom to return home by a tertain 
day, This flep, and the news that King Roderick had levied an aw 
ny with an intent to befiege Dublin, broaght the Earl back to defend 
the town, and to confult means to appeaſe the King's anger. Rode- 
nck inveſted the city with an army of fixty thouſand men, which was 
but weakly provided with men or victuals, the ſtores taken within the 
city peing mach conſumed. However, bore the fiege for two 
nonths;but then, all neceſſaries failing, and no hopes of relief from 
abroad, Strong bow adviſed in council to treat with Roderick, and 
that be ſhould offer to ſubmit himſelf unto him, to become his man, 
ad to hold Leinſter of a3" a feudatory Prince. But Roderick, 
howing the” difficulties the garriſon laboared under, infiſted upon + 
much more exorbitant terms, and therefore willed the Ambaſſador ts 
unt che Earl, that unleſs he ſurrendered into his hands, not onl 5 

Dublin, but Waterford and Wexford, with all his caſtles, and returne; 5 
dme with hie Engliſh forces, that he would, without delay, give tke 
ahult, and made no doubt of carrying the city by ſtorm.” 
Pheſe high demands were of — digeſtion for ſoldiers ac- 
aallomed to conqueſt ; and; by the advice of Miles de Cogan, they 
reſolved upon a ſudden ſally, which they made with fix hundred men, 
The enemy were ſo ſurpriſed, that they fled before them z fifteen han- 

; fell in the onſet, and many priſoners were made, and the city was 
eueved in its greateſt extremity ; ſuch great ſtores of corn, meal, and 
park being found in the enemy's camp, as were ſufficient 1 
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garriſon for à year. The Earl failed to England to appeaſe the King, 
to whom he ofiered all the acquiſitions 1 made . the — 
or marriage; and it was agreed, that he ſhould recognize the King 
as his ſovereign Lord, ſhould ſurrender to him the city of Dublin, 
with the adjacent cantreds, the maritime towns of Leinſter, the city 
of Waterford, and all caſtles, and ſhould acknowledge to hold the re. 
mainder of the King and his heirs. T2" BET 
Mac-Turkill took the advantage of the Earl's abſence, and arrived 
in the harbour of Dublin with a fleet of fixty ſail, and ten thouſand 
ſoldiers levied in the Iſle of Man, the, Orcadesand Norway, full of 
hopes to recover his former grandeur. He hoped to ſurprize the city, 
and cairy it by a ſudden aſſault. But his life paid for this raſh attempt, 
and moſt of his party were either ſlaughtered or diſperſed into the 
country, where, being odious to the natives for their former cruelties, 
they were flain in great numbers. Thus ended the power of the 
Oſtmen in Dublin, who never after made any effort to recover their 
former poſſeſſions. Many of them had before incorporated with the 
iſh, and now, upon this great revolution, ſuch as remained in the 
city or neighbourhood, became quiet ſubjects to the Engliſh, and, by 
bo. ws; rew one people with them. | 
A. D. 1172. While theſe things were doing, King Henry was 
preparing a voyage into Ireland, where he arrived near Water- 
, with 'a fleet of two hundred and forty ſhips, on the 18th of 
Od ober, attended by Earl Strongbow, William Fitz- Adelm, Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, Hugh de Lacy, Robert Pitz - Bernard, and many 
other grandees ; beſides: four hundred knights, or men at arms, and 
four thouſand ſoldiers well appointed. The firſt action he did upon 
his landing was to receive the 'irveſtiture of the city of Water- 
| ford, and the homage of Earl Strongbow for the kingdom of Leinſter, 
the inheritance of which was granted to him by tte King, who 
ced Robert Fitz-Bernard in tlie” government of Waterford, and 
m thence marched to Dublin, which Strongbow delivered 'p 
to him, and the King committed he „ne thereof to Hug 


From Dublin his Majeſty marched into Manfter; and in his jo 
received the ſubmiſſions and homage of Dermod Mac-Carthy, King of 
Cork 3 Donald O- Brien, King of Limerick; Donald Mac- gil 
 Phadraig,. King of Offory ; O- Phelan, Prinee of Defies ; and of 4 
great many r petty Princes. At Liſmore he held a ſynod of the 
| BY, | gd take ſubmiſſions of that body, and give direction, 
ilding a caſtle there; which done, he returned to Dublin, where, 
"The. 11th, of November, many petty Princes made their ſubmiſſions, 
and ſwore allegiance to him in perſon, as Gillamholmock,' O- Chadefie, 
Carrol, King of Uriel, O-Melaghlio, King of Meath, O. Roirk, 
ing of Brefiny, and many others. But Roderick, Monarch of al} 
Ireland, came. no nearer to Dublin than the river Shannon, where be 
made bis ſubmiſſion to the Commiſſioners, ſent thither by King Heng, 


clet 
for 


red Thos, all Ireland made voluntary ſubmiſions to the * 
England, except the Princes of Ulſter ; and they alſo virtually di 
in the ſubmiſſon of the ſupreme Monarch Roderick. 
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ing, t this time the Ki ted the laws of England to the people of 
— * eſtabliſhed Sond officers of — and held * | 
Ting ment, or ſomething like a parliament, at Dublin, where he kept the 
blin, feſtival. of Chriſtmas in as great ſtate as the place would: allow: For 
city there was no hoaſe there capable of receiving Eis retinue ; and there - 


fe- ſore he was under the ty of haſtily erecting a long pavilion, com- 
of ſmooth wattles, after the faſhion of the country, which, be- 
ived ing well furniſhed with plate, houſhold ſtuff, and cheer, made 
ſand a better appearance than ever had been ſeen before in Ireland. Many 
ll of of the Iriſh Princes flocked thither to pay their duty to the King, not 
without admiring and applauding his magnificence. , The greateſt part 
of his charge was — in royal entertainments, to captivate the 
Iriſh, very, 13 time, in the five months he ſtaid there, was taken up 
in endeavours. ſo to ſettle matters. as wholly, for the time to come, 
to fruſtrate his enemies of the uſual aids afforded by the Iriſh againſt 
him, when attacked. by the arms of France. He had experienced the 
benefit the crown recaved without charge by private adventurers, and 
ws reſolved, by like methods, to make the part he had gained bear 
the charge of ſubduing the whole. To this end he diſtributed large 
ſco of land to the grandees who attended him : as, to Barl Strongbow, 
(which indeed was his right by marriage) all Leinſter, the city of 
Dublin, and the adjoining cantreds, with a few maritime towns and 
alles excepted. - To Hugh de Lacy, the kingdom of Meath ; to 
john de Courcy all Ulſter, if he could conquer it and to Robert 
Fitz Stephens and (rank the kingdom of Cork (which for- 
merly-comprehended Deſmond ;) and to Philip de Braos the kingdom 
Limerick. But theſe two latter grants were made after the King's re- 
ater- turn to England. | A ALT HSE n OE — 
aller, A. D. 1173. The rebellion of bis ſon, the wen of a revolt in 
who Normandy, and a plague and ſcarcity in Ireland, laid the King under 
and the deceſſity of -haſtening his return ; though he was at firſt determined 


d v v ſtay the ſummer following in Ireland, to fortify it with ſtrong holds 

Jug ud caſiles, and to ſettle it in a ſtate of ſecurity, He therefore having 
ovided for the government, and ſettled à civil adminiſtration in 

rey ablia by à colony from Briſtol, marched from Dubliu to Wexford, 


ng of vhere he embarked on Eaſter-Monday, 1173. Thus was brought 
wout this great revolution, with little bloodſhed, rather by the opinion 


* of King Henry's power, and the terror of his arms, than by any real 
| tee. ee ee e _— v7 „ane . 
Mon“ A. D. 4314. The weak reign of Edward II, his unſucceſsful wars 
dere, "ith the Scots, feuds and contentions amongſt the Engliſh of Ireland, 
Bons, ad the perpetual rebellions of the Iriſh, were the cauſe of a very ex- 
deße, ordinary revolution; though of a-ſhort continuance. The King of 
,ourk, *ot]and, for a diverſion to the Engliſh arms, this year ſeut his brother 
of all dvard Bruce with a ſmall force, to invade Ireland; who landed in the 
re be orb, and was joined by great numbers of the Iriſn. He marched 
enr), | en to Dundalk, which: he took and burnt down in the year 1315, 
or bi. Bud drove moſt of the Engliſh' out of Uliter. The Earl of Ulſter 
in of boaght with the enemy near Coleraine, and was routed, which was fol- 


ved by the ſiege of Cartickfergus ; and Roger Mortimer was the ſame 

ger defeated in Meath. From thence Bruce ravaged the whole king- 

wn from ſea to ſea,” and defeated Sir Edmund Butler, Lord Juſtice, 

i the 26th/ of January, which cauſed all the Iriſh in _— _ 
” \ & el 


and F Lord of Ire 


4s ine Li n 
Leinſter to riſe in rebellien. But, for want of proviſions, the Scot, 


were ohliged to march back to Ulſter, where Bruce fat down in his 
quarters. to that degree of quietneſs, that he kept court, and heli 
pleas, as in times of profound peace. Bruce paſſed into Scotland in 
1316 for freſh 8 and upon his return was crowned King of 
Deland at-Dundalk. From thence he marched with an intention of 
befieging Dublin, took Caſtle- Knock, and Sir Hugh Tyrrel in it, 
The citizens burned down the ſuburbs to ſecure the town, and erected 
an outward fortification eloſe to the river along Merchants-Kay, with 
the ſtones of the Dominican abbey, which they demoliſhed for tha 
„ Bruce, finding the reſolutions of the citizens, deeamped 

am - Caſtle-Knock, and marched Weſtward as far as Limerick, n. 

vaging the whole-country through which he paſſed. Roger Mortimer, 
appointed Lord Juſtice in 1317, arrived at Waterford with thirty- 
ht men at arms only, and would not ſuffer the Engliſh to fight Bruce 

ill be joined them. But Bruce, upon his arrival, marched back to 

Ulſter, and the Lord Juſtice was recalled to England. Archbiſhop 


Bicknor, being made Lord Juſtice in 1318, appointed the Lord John 


Birmingham General againſt Bruce, who in a ſharp encounter ſlew 
Bruce àt Dundalk, with two thouſand of his men: John Maupa, 


. valiant officer in Birmingham's troops, ruſhed into the battle, with 


a_ reſolution to deſtroy the uſurping Prince, and was found dead after 
the confli&, ſtretched on the body of Bruce. Thus an end was put 
to this revolution, and the Seotch government in Ireland. Buchanar 
_— that Robert, King of Scotland, came over to Ireland in ad 
of his brother, and was within a day's march of him when the battle 
was fought, but that Bruce precipitated the fight, that his brother 
ſhould have no ſhare in the glory, | ka t's 

The Iriſh, who had ſubmitted to King Henry, all along bore with 
impatience ithe. reſtraint of the Engliſh government, and in every 
reign there was a - perpetual: bordering war maintained between fome 


af them and the Engliſh, which oned- King Richard the Second 
| to malte two royal voyages to E ng a ganm reſolving to make at 


intire conqueſt of that iſland. In the firſt voyage, made in 1394, he 
wat attended by a — army, conſiſting of four thouſand men it 
arms, and thirty thouſand archers. Terrified with theſe forces, tt 
Iziſh- had rexourſe to à policy they had more than once practiſed wil 


ſueceſo, to diſſolve the Engliſh army, which they were not able w 


reſiſt, namely, by light ſubmiſſions, and feigned acknowledgements 


af cheir paſt errors. As ſoon Therefore as the King had landed, i 


the powerſul beads of the Iriſn made humble offers of ſubmiſſion, 


Whereupon the Lord Mowbray; Earl Marſhab of England, was autho- 


riſed by ſpecial commiſſon 10 receive their homages and oaths of 


- fidelity.of all the Iriſh of Leinſter, namely, of Mac- Murrough, O-Bry® 
O More, Q- Nalan, and ibe chief of the | Kinſhelaghs; who, fallity 


down at his feet, upon cheir knees performed their homages, and 
made their oaths of fidelity; which done, the Earl admitt each & 
them to the kiſs of peace! The King himſelf,” having regeived hum 
ble letters from O.-Neill, (wherein he ſtiled himſelf Prince of the 
Eiſh of Ulſter, and 8 the King to be his Sovere!g") 
| removed to Drogheda, and . 
ceived. the like ſubmiſſions from the #riſh of Ulſter, namely, fan 
O- Neill, O. Hanlon, O-Donnell, Mae-Mahon, and others. — 
nne . - : / 7 BT St” C3 
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were bound alſo in 1 penalties to the apoſtolical chamber, not only 


v continue loyal ſubjects, but that they and their ſwordſmen ſhould, on 
a certain , ſurrender to the King and his ſucceſſors all their lands 
and poſſeſſions, and ſhould ſerve him in his wars againſ his other 
rebels ; in confideration whereof they were to receive Pay and you 
fons from the King, and have the inheritance of ſuch land as 
they ſhould, recover from the rebels. Thus they avoided the preſent 
form, and diſſolved that army, which was prepared to break them. 
As the Pope was intereſted in theſe ſubmiſſions, it might be thought 
they, would have. had ſome effect; but the King was no returned 
10 England, but theſe Iriſh Lords laid aſide their maſk of humility, 
and infeſted the Engliſh: borders anew, in defence whereof the Lord 
Roger Mortimer, then Lord Lieutenant and heir apparent to the crown, 
was ſlain. Moved with a juſt indignation, the King paſſed over again 
into Ireland in 1399, with as powerful an army as he had before, pro- 
pong to make a full conqueſt of it; but in his paſſage through the 
ralt countries of the Murroughs, Kinſhelaghs, Kavenaghs, Byrnes and 
and Tools, his great army was much diſtreſſed for want of proviſions ' 
2nd carriages ; and he did nothing memorable, unleſs cutting down 
uud clearing the paſſes in the Kavenagh's country may be termed an 
ation of ſervice... But all theſe preparations and reſolutions came to 
nought,, by the arrival of the Duke of Lancaſter in England againſt ' 
te Kine, who was obliged thereby to leave Ireland, and he ſoon after 
loſt his crown and life. 2 | 
From the time of the firſt reduction of Ireland there were commo- 
tons; and rebellions in every reign, but none more formidable than 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the Iriſh were ſupported b 
forces from Spain, who poſſeſſed themſelves of Kinſale, to hot 
diſtance the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel marched from the North, 
« the head of a great army; but, they being engaged and routed by 
de Lord Deputy Mountjoy befare Kinſale, the Spaniards ſubmitted 
pon, the terms of leaving the kingdom. + The Earl of Tyrone ſoon 
* ſubmitied to the . Deputy upon his knees, and was received 
ICY . "+ - SUI TRI EAT nn — 245 d4- NR 
The pomer of the North was much broken by this battle; but, Ty- 
vie 4nd others being received to mercy, and King James iſſuing a 
wnnflion of grace, in 1606, for confirming the poſſeſſions of the 
Iriſh . dey claims of the crown, it might have been expected that 
* pertet ſettlement of the kingdom would have enſued : but at this 
ry time the Earls of Tyrone and Tyreonnel, Maguire, 
d almoſt all the Triſh of Ulſter, entered into aconſpiracy to ſürprize 
be caſtle of Dublin, murder the Lord Deputy and council, and ſet 
1 foot. A new rebellion and for this end had ſolicited foreign aids. 
oon as they had notice that their plot was diſcovered, Tyrone, 
Meonnel, and Maguire-, fled beyond the ſeas, where they m de loud 
Wwours, chat they withdrew. themſelves for matter of religion and 
ae 3s to their rights and claims; both which points the King 
red by a 5 declaration ſpread through Europe, which may be 
feen in the 6 h tome of Rymer's Salle con, 664. Upon the flight of 


dete conſpirators, indifments were found againſt them, upon which 
daz led were outlawed. on r 
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. D. 1608. sir Cahir O-Dogharty; proprietor of the birony d if 
Iniſowen in the county of Ponnega wed - chr intrigues of 5 &n) 
fugitive Earls, and by aſſurance of ſpeedy zids from Spain, broke ont by 
| Into rebellion, which he maintained for five months with yariog; edi 
ſucceſs ; but was at laſt killed, and ſome of his adherents wer pe. 
taken and executed. Beſides inquiſitions and outlawries founded ad her 
had againſt the actors in theſe two rebellions, and that of the 1a} of * 
Queen Elizabeth, they were all attainted by the ſtatute of the i the 
of King James, and their lands veſted in the crown, amounting bo 75 
511, 465 acres in the ſeveral counties of Donnegal, Tyrone, Coleraine, thei 
_ Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh, and inabled the King to maky the 
that Proteſtant plantation in Ulſter, which now, from the moſt rebel. til 
Llious province of the 8 is the moſt quiet and reformed. 4 
The rebellion and maſſacres of 1641 exceed all the eruelties that land 
ever were perpetrated in the world; unleſs thoſe of the Spaniards upoy 2nd 
the veſt of Mexico and Peru may be excepted. Ihe reſtoration brou 
of the Popiſh religion to its antient ſplendor, and the hopes of u. tues 
Poſſefing the Triſh in the ſix eſebeated counties before. mentioned WW . 
were made the pretences to this infamous action, which was main- Eng 
tained for twelve years with an obſtinacy not to be matched. But at deen 
length the Iriſh rebels were totally ſubdued by Oliver Cromwell, and ava 
an end put to the war by the confiſcation of numbers of thei The 
eſtates in 1653; whereby they continued quiet during the reign of Ache 


Charles II. 
The favours of King James II. to thoſe of his own religion in Ir. 
land once more exalted the Papiſts of that kingdom, and put them 
& 2 the foot of domineering over their Proteſtant neighbours. All 
the eftates, forfeited by former rebellions, were reftored by the re. 
eal of the act of ſettlement, and many other laws made to the de- 
Aion of the eſtabliſhed religion there. But the kingdom was 175 
reduced by the arms of the glorious King William in two ſuccelsful 
battles, and the eſtates of great numbers of the Iriſh nobility and 
gentry were adjudged to be forfeited}: and, to perpetuate the benefit 
ariſing ſrom this revolution, that great King. took care, as his lf 
legacy, to: ſettle the crown in the illuftrious houſe that now wears it; 
in which that it may ſor ever remain, are the prayers of all 
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MAN IS I. E, antientiy M O N A. 
E ie of Man fill remains to be deſcribed; the fituati0 
I whereof is in St. George's channel, between four and five 4 
giees of Weflern longitude, and between fifty: four and fifty - bve d 
FgFerees of North latitude; about thirty miles long and fifteen broad 
From whence the three kingdoms, England, Scotlane, and Ireland, mi, 
be ſeen at the ſame time. N | 
It contains ſeventeen pariſhes. ' The four chief towns are, 1. CA 
Town, at the Sonth dof the iſland, near which ſtands Sodor, * 
whence the Eiſhop takes the title. 2. Douglas, an the Eaſt fide 1 


as again 
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lity and 
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all go 


- Dake of Athol; ke! jar 294 deſcent, ag heir- 


5 eſlabliſned dere, bas their Eile vote ot beat in 
boble of peers; -- - 55 
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1 harbour, and moſt frequented by forei d 
75 oy 3. Peel, on the Weſt coaſt of t N ; 
ye Mg 4. Rutiſey, a place of conkderable comitieree, on ac 
5 755 ir D ts 4 
= r are a — of ef pro, peo 28 ring eat 7 
The foil produces boch corn meek nf; ud 


8 
1 oo ane ies of cattle as in England. * rts con- 
5 in corn, ' Woo ides, and tallow; but - what Ws 


d moſt to 


their wealth, was, the importation and exportation of foreign goods 
5 Rs of. i Importation and exportation not extending to this land 

V 

"The. 2 of this illand, between England, Scotland, and re. 
e convenient for the rendezvous, of {muggle 255 


5 


had, made it a 
and an immenſe quantity of 
brought into dhe three ki 


oods, of various kinds were from 
— to the great prejudice of. the reve- 


ties, and detriment to the fair trader. 


2 4 80 ef Man was a Ae e held of dhe crown of 
Te. patronage of prix of Sodor Pi it to have 
deen ah antient; 55 it — vll..annexed to the Britiſh crown, 
verned - by its on Prince, legiſlature, laws; and, cuf Mes 
we of" nt 1 this iſland, er Which his Grace lohn Dx 
[ety Chazlotre, Ducheſs. of Athol, claimed by, meal flee, 
wade to, Sir John Stanley, and. his. heirs, in the ſeventh year. 
IV. And in order to determine ſome family diſputes. 
had. ariſen and been determined 75 pecuniary Fa > ec paid, by | 
be Ball of Degby, James I, in the ſeventh. year n, regrant 
the ile to the fat arl, upon whoſe death the ifle 98 d to the late 
general te Lozd Stan 98 
eldeſt ſon, to the Earl of Derby. ITbe late Dake died, the 8 
Jawary,, 1264 Aby whoſe death the ifland,” under his Gmces Ein 
ment, N upoh the preſent - 65 his, ae and only 
child, and the Duke der huſband. In the beginning of the year 1764. | 
1 —＋ was ſet on foot. for the 1 urchaſe of the iſland hy. the Briti | 
etowh, from the proprietors. "treaty was concluded. in — * 
[765.5 and on the firſt of Jane, the ſame „the Engliſh colours 
vere. hoiſted on the caſlle, the ſovereignty | that zland being then 
wnexed to the ctown of Great Britain, and the inhabitants in every 
rſpet ſubject to the laws, cuſtoms, and privileges of their fellow 
lubje&s; The purchaſe- money paid to the noble proprietors, as a 
compenſation: for; ering to the — ſach of their rights 3 
vere neceſſary for preventiug the miſchief that had. ariſen from the 
dependency Vf the iſland, was 70,0001; but ſuch of theit rights as 
not by nec for that were reſerved for the 24 q 
ind advantage of own f. 
This iſland was firſt planted by ere 15 
and after them the Danes and Normans; but in the reign of Edward 
the \Engliſh- took poſſeſſion of it; and Henry IV. granted it to Sir 
0 Stanley, an of the Earls of Derby and bis h _ 721 
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were caſt away, here, on the 22d of e al f but there are ſome 


: e is doh role and a proper 


in 1 "live to a good old age 
. "aſe is about twelve miley long, ein broad, * about am 
8 


| — Aubin. Tur vallies ae wel 
and bills are ſo qplentifully ſtored with orchards a8 to produce neat 


a 


\.CI LL x ilands are ſituated about one, Weſt of the land- 

end of Eugland: they, are but ve of oy and encompaſſed with 
dangerous..xocks,: which baye been fatal to ſome of out own ſhipping, 
particularly Admiral Shovel, whoſe ſhip, with three 1 of war more, 


ok” barbours among theſe iſlands, 


I1GHT: iſfand, the antient Vets] a — & Hntopttire, » 
8 to Portſmouth, and is about twenty miles long, and 
Ne The foil is equal to any part of En Las, being prettily 
8 verſiſied — "little bills and watlies. forth — champaign. The 
oth coaſt of the iſland; next the ehe — ie almoſt every - 
where boupded by a ſteep c__ cliff... The chief town is New 
The fp e between the iſfand and the coaſt of Hampſhire forms a 
moſt ſpacious and ſecure road for ſhipping: in one part thereof, called 
Spithead, at about the midway between t Lilland and the main, which 
in cis piace are about 56 mies diſtance, the royal navy uſually 
Nemble when fitted for ſervice, - there being excellent anchorage, and 
MGent "Yoon for" the whold* favy of England.” In another par, 
called tbe Mother. bank, the mere hunt. ai pa and ſmalſ veſſels u ually 
anchor in à leſs depth than at Spithead, and, being gearer to the 
Hand, are well Meliored from the” winds by the high lands. . — 
and large ſhips; departing from Spithead to go down the Engli 
channel, fail to the Eaſtward, aud Ho paſs round the Ile of Wight; 
utfingle veſſels, to the ſize of fifty or fixty gun ſhips,” do ſometimes, 
n moderate weather, ſail round the Weſt part "of the iftand, and go to 
= through © puſſoge called the Needles, between'a-promontory of 
ampſhire and the Weftern'point'of the Ille of Wight, where 
ſeveral ſlender high chalk rocks furrounded by the water, and called 
Needles, that Goubtlefs did oho join to the adſatent cliffs, which are 
* — — — — — 79 * the largeſt 1 way "6 ſafely 
s through es, either out or coming in, w 
irs proper flo f. aboard. a 5 


177" about: the diſtance of — miles to A enn the i of 
5 Fortan, When is a part of ine county of Dorſet, lie four iſlands 
longing 1— England; and in "the "dioceſe of Wincheſter; namely, 

of 4 — ey. Alderhey, and Sarlt: they are ſituated near the coalt 
bee in Mount St. Michael's s bay, formed” between Cape l 

in Normandy, 'and Cape Prebelle in Britany, They are 

— of the ancient patrimony of Normandy; have à fine clear air 
are well watered, very fruitful and populous; che people ſpeak French, 
conform to the manners of the Baut are yo che ſame religion, and, 


* & 


& e ates mES „ 


2 
at. 


miles in circuit; is difficult of a by the ſurrounding rock and 
als: it is divided into twelve pariſhes, and contains about twenty 
fand inhabitants: the tw cipal towns are St. Helier — 
een cultivated, and the higher grounds 


twenty-four: thouſand- hogſheads of good cyder in à year: great herds 
of s cattle and-ſheep find here fine — 7 hid; though Hh are of 3 SITES 
en eſh i is yo! 8 we 9 | The ai 


twenty f 
ier and 
grounds 
ice Neat 
at herds | 
are of 4 


and 


Earl of Jerſey to the family of 
The iſland of Guernſey is about 


the 


9.4 


epi, 
ou 
two wy and ſec 
Edward I. and no. 
meet ſor walking, 

jacent iſlands. It 
of Baron bo. the Earl of Arlesford, "ms go 15 


Guernſey. . U 
Tbe lande of Alderney and gk are ** 
Alderey produc 


ar. a 
45 


= . of ſmall y 10 oe * A. Gees 


5 
meeti 
roſs 
'H 
iſland but 
con 


\t0 a great hei 


ment, 


and ſtrengthened b 


"a 


lliers. 


St. Peter-le- 


7 


rming a fine 
and for 15 pleaſin 
is an honourable —— and 


is 
» 4 


miles. in cir the e latter ſom 
1 of .cows, w 


milk. The lands 2 Jie, in 


arne in about gjphc 


# 


great quantity, of 
Eon ids one o 
has t lain fallow for one hundred years 
27 number of about 5 "thouſand, live 
121 ntaining on 
arbour to the South, called Crabbie, 

ledge 


1228 


Race of Afderney,' thinghs a dan 


eir eſcape through it, after: their 
e, in- the year 1 
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er in 
t two hundred hoſes at 

* 
of rocks, which runs 
e renders the navigation 


channel between this iſland and the coift of Normandy; 
by the 
of the two tides, yet part of the French fleet. nad to 
defeat by the Engliſh off 
There is nodlanding on Sark 
m boats, and that only at two places where there is 2 
f — up the rocks whith everywhere ſurround it 
t, and incloſe a fine well watered: foil,.. producing all 
the Sopreniencies of life for its few Jokabitagts, who live to a great 


T1 
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The Hand is a diſtinct 
conſiderable perſonage; has a fine caſtle built by 
King Charles I, It gives the title of 


e ſquare miles, add divided into 
iſhes ; is a finer and more fertile place than Jerſey, but leſs 
: the natives are mercantile, and in war- time fit out man 
being atolerable haven; is defended by 
noble pier, begun in the reigu of King 
ade, , whereon. the, town5folks 
g proſpect over the ſea and ad- 
gives the title 
5 Lord 


erally conferred on ſome 
neen Elizabeth, 


X, on 2 $ 
what 152 
thou ! ball. Eibe 

Pert. in eom⸗ 
theſe, of about hve We acres, Hears excellent 
The an 


'fo 
only 


25 5 And ;h here it 1s. ſuppoſed the Admiral Sit 
fob. . and e one. thou uſahd' ſouls, wo loſt in the Vitory, 
11 rate man of war, in the 0 
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i 8 "The T kim ierri in Europe may be ideen under the 
| 1 ven principal diviſions: 

1 7 I. On the North coaſt of the Black ſea, p of the antient Sarmatia. 
| 


II. North of the river Danube, part of the antient Dacia. 

III. South of the Danube, part of the antient Myſia. 

1 IV. On the Boſphorus and Hellefpone, the antient Thrace. 
V. South of t anne -Argentum, the North part q 

anticat Greece. 

VI. On the Adriatic omg the * Illyricum.. | 

0 VII. bn the e hs antient Serre nes or South Avitos 0 
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Mammut. The chief mountains are, 1. The Tron Gate mous- 
tuns, dividing Tranſfityania from Wallachia' and Moldavia; 2. Rho- 
dope, or Argentum, to the North of Macedonia and Romania; 3. and 
d their i & Mounts: Athos and Pelion in Macedonia, in the Northern parts of 
$4 the Archipela 3 5. and 6. Parnaſſus: and Helicon in Achaia ; 
be. Ve- i Chimera. ir Alban: but. zbe, Turks have given. different names to 
Rivers. } The. chief rivers are, 1. The Nieper, deſcending from 
Noffa; 2, 3, f. The Bog, the Nieſte?; and the Pruth, all deſcending - 
from Poland; 5. The Danube, deſcending from Germany, and, pang 
through Hun Wallachia, and Bulgaria, falls into the Black ſea, 
which alſo re the Nieper, Bog, and Nieſter; 6, 7. The Save 
and Morava empty themſelves into the Danube, the former at Bel- 
4 1 Semundria on the South fide, as the ruth does 
dle Falczin: on the. North fide 3 8, 9+ Che Pre and Drino in 
Lolgia fall into dhe Save on the South ide; 10. The Alanta deſcends 
n in, the Danube; 11. The Maariza runs South- 
4, wrongh *Romaere,..apd falls. jnto. the Nonhera Part of the 
Fran fea, of Archipelago ooo 
e, c. The ſeas” of Torky sere the Euxine or Black ſea; . 
the Palus Meotis, or ſea of Aſoph; the ſea of Marmora the Zpgean 
a, ot Archipelage; the Ionian. ſea, between Sicily and the Morea, | 
audhe Levant, the Baſt end of the Mediterranean fea | _ * 
( E e 3 | 15 Gulp 
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and effects are canfiſcated to the uſe of the. Grand Signior, who ſome- 
| times allows their, children a part of thoſe effects. 


raiſed floo 
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"= -T.c 0 * al gulphs or bays are thoſe of Salonichi 
agnefia,” Gueretto, Smyrna, Epheſus, 
Saulia, Lepanto, ae „olochina, damos, Stanchio, and 
Negropont in- the Archipel 
Streights.]© The & Ppt thoſe of the Dardanells or Helleſpont, 
and . Jr por: eee er cr 
Kraights. blen e ee 


: 
— 3 — 


TURERS 55 . 11 THE "ARCHIPELAGO. AND 
NT.)SEA, N EUROPE ann: ASIA. 


1. ee 2; 1 * „r- 4. Lemos of Stlimene; 
5. Tenedos ; 41 5, Scirio; 430 ne; 8. N ropont or 2 rh 
9. Scio ; 10. "long 11. Tine ; 18. Zia; 13. Thirmiaz 14. Co 
15. Bogizg: 46; Delos; 17. Nicaria ; 18. Samos ; 49. — 
20. Paros; 21..Naxia,; 22. Milos 23- Nia 24. 3 5 755 Coos ; 
26. Stamapalia 3 27. Namphio; 28 Santorini; . Cale $30. | Scar- 
Panto; 31. Rhodes ; 32. andy ; add, 33- —— , 

The preſent ſtate, ſoil, „e. of Turk Europe, are > the 
cave Tu tes ich ſee in Af. 40 2 

Arms. ] The Grand 8 9 arms art vert; a 3 ** 
creſted with a macbanes oh aged with three black. lomes of herons 
quills, with, this motto, Donec totum impleat ot N 

Nobility} Here are ne hereditary nobility The Be lerbops, Bey, 

eraglios ; 


| Baſſas, and great officers, are all all faves; — up in t 


and, when they die, their honours die with them; and all their eſtates 


- Salatations.}; Their ſalutation is alittle Behandle ef the bead, and 
laying their right hand on their breaſt; but WN never uncouer their 
h eads either in their temples or . og 


Travellng.] They travel on horſeback res Abri oc carpe, 
conſiſting of eight hundred 5 a thouſand horſes and camels, and 
move about three. miles 2 ur, and lodge at caravanſeras; which 


are honſes built 9 a ſquare, with — — underneath them for 
the entertainment o {ares geek £2! 1 their food, and ot 


- their camels, and. horſes —— are no cars 7 lie in the 
open air, and keep a ,watch, all N. — th goods being 


ſlolen by. the. Arabs — thieyiſh y an! Im en — 
Laie The Turks have no bede, but lie on their ſophas {or 
\abont-the room) wich are cœvefed with! carpers” "and 
cuſhions ;' on theſe they fit logged at their mens. 


Diperfonf ] Their Uiverfions Wiehl bor“ ars the $afv; 

bat they never play for money, ut dei $ prohiBited; by ig Alcoran, 

They entertain themſelves alſo with t ro country maße "which is 

pot very [harmonious and they have their aan une which the 
L but neyer dance themſelves. E 8 9 28 0 wal 2 


\  Fices.] | Notwithſtanding they keep n great man duty beſides 
their, ire 1 2 poor ri alto every 


\ * 
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| Greece. had been mentioned 


TURKY % BUROPE 43 
reat man having his boys: and, though they drink no ſtrong Hquor, 
ſtupiſy — with N idle awa 1 3 
their time, using very little exerciſe. They read ſcarce any thing 
except the Alcoran, and the comments of their clergy upon it; a 
* they had no printed books till very lately, and have till but 
l ew. 10 £34 Ved 24 of $609 19 - 


e Turks are ſaid to be 5 of friendibip towards a Chriſtian: 
an outward ſhew of civility. therefore is all that we ſhould aim at in 
2 with them. If you depend on them on any emergency, 
they will certainly deceive you. If you have purchaſed them, and 
think you have made friends of them by preſents, they muſt be bought 
gain and again, if you have any freſh occaſion for them. Nothing is 
ner - _— wichout preſents ; even Juſtice and injuſtice may 
Aud though it has been ſaid, that they exceed the Chriſtians in 
temperance, their t men will fometimes drink in private, or on 
pretence of doing it by way of phyſic. . -. r 
Even thoſe very magiſtrates, that puniſh their inferiors for being 
drunk in the ſtreets,” will drink to exceſs themſelves in private. 
Their pride alſo is inſupportable, eſpecially towards the Chriſtians, 
and others of different a faith. lo bd oni el WW" 
Themſelves. only they eſteem wiſe, valiant and holy: the reſt of 
the world they look upon as fools and reprobates, and uſe them 


1 . eas . 4-73 e ee "- p 1 
 Cariofities.] The antient Greece, now called Turky, furniſhes 


many articles under this bead: As moſt of the parts of any note in 
ce een n by poets or hiſtorians, there are few 
places which do not preſent Þmeching worthy the attention of a, 
traveller. Among a multitude of particulars, there is ſtill ſeen the 
Trophonjan cave in Bœotia, now Livadia ;; the Caſtalian-pring, de- 
| to by marble, ſteps, on mount Parnaſſus; the ruins! of the 
temple of Apollo at Caſtri; the ruins, of Neptune's temple, on the 
ithmas of Cbrinch, and the theatre where the Iſthmian games were 
celebrated, are ſtill viſible: but Athens and its neighbourhood produce 
a multitude of grand remains, which have had very accurate draw- 
ings'of them taken, about the year 1750, by the celebrated. James, 
Stuart, Eſq, whoſe elegant printed wor tranſmit, to potterity., ' 
e many. curious remalns in Attica, which he meaſured with great 
precifion. - Athens at preſent, contains about ten thouſand inhabitants; 
Acropolis, or fortreſs of Athens, is a rock very ſteep on every 
ce; in it are three conſiderable . the Propyleum, or 
entrance; the Parthenion, or temple of Minerva the virgin; and 
mother temple, ſeparated into three diyiſfions ; one ſacred to Minerva, 
proteQtreſs of the city; another to eus, an antient King of 
Athens ; and the other to the daughter of one of their Prince. 
This ly formerly extended, r he Acropolis, to a circuit of 
upwards of twenty miles, and many beautiful and magnificent build- 
ing adorned it; of which e the, yeltiges of the 
ple of Jupiter Olympius, of Theſeus intire, of Piana Agrotera, 
the Poicile, the lanthorn of Demoſthenes, as it is vulgarly called; 
4 the tower Pa winds, the 2 f Adrian, the. 
W 122 ; Lu ai odd OE. CE LIT 
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| BY HT pe a s: The Pan 
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7 t; contains, are that 2 
b 1s "ki called Sex, is wel e — is 
| ſuburbs are rl — of equal 1 dns, "he wh | computed 
3 about * r 8 in 
The cy bin of 4 wang AYR a — feraglio is bile 24 
of 9 the a8 Joy which, runs out between. the Proponus, or, 
K 2 1 en "6 
U 0 III, are the 9 he W in 
place where . 21 


it is Keks (8) le Lat hence there is 
the ſeragli 
n the 3 — th call of not a Aal. 1. diſtant. Ni, and e wa 


The moſque of St N ce N fad, in 
many reſpeQs, to; excel that of St. Peter's in Rome. 

Coins.) The gold coins of Tur ito Zin den 26h two. 
a * thirds, and Tomilees, ——_ two N= and an half, 

The Aſper, in which they their accounts, is of the value 
of an halfpenny; a Parar is three Aſpers, forty Parars make a dollar ; 
a Zelote is two thirds of a dollar. 

"Gold ad l countries go for their valu here b 


7 


TURKISH or GRECIAN ISLANDS, 


f the — or Grecieß itunds; drexdy Sitiiherazed, which 
lie in the ole ee or 4 and Levant ſees, ſome of them 
an the bare naming them, Par- 


1. Neg . en Babes this ſtretches from the South- 
Faſt to the orth-Weſt, along the Eaſtern cot jof Achais or Livagia; 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow channel called: the Euripus, 
The 1 * cel "ninety mile; long, add twenty-five broad'in the wideſt 

part tor Ep © chief town of the iſſapd, is ſituated 


—ů „ 


” riPOs 
rey 00 miles North er de Setines or Athens, in thirty one degrees. 


thirty minutes North latitude, wh * to that part of the Gatinnt 
of Fe; where Auli 771 ſtood, b Hee uſually lies a fleet 
of Torkiſh gallies; and the Giese a or Admiral of the 'Farkiſh 
fleet; 1s Viceroy of this —_ and th adjacent continent of Greece, 
de iſland: bn eB in corn, wine, and fruit; but what is moſt taken 
notice of here is the uncommon tides of Euripus, of ſea between the 
: inland and the coptinent; theſe pre ſometimes regular, and at others 
8 lar, according to the age of the moon; Ken che three laſt days 
of the old moon, 55 the erghith * 15 of "the new "moon, they are: 
9 on the ninth day they o be irregular, and flow twelye, 
en, of fourteen timęi in four hours, and ebb as often. 
2. Lemnos; nr e ede io the North part of the Sgean 
a or Archipel of à ſquase form, twenty-five miles io lengyti of 
000. 
produces plen *Forn and wine, but their pri 

riches ariſe 2 Winni 5 "Called Terra E Eemniz and 2 12 2 5 

Sigillata, 5 # ſeal the be uu parcel that is 11 00 
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3 
en Ac. 

mou ſall ram — * 

3 


Tenadas, a little ky Eu poſits 0 1 
which: it ih :faid the Grecian — you . 6 hs , be 
Jour chiir alle, be levy the —ů 1. * 
Wa aer 
hay miles 


b, or Sciziq ifland, lies about ſeven | 

Negropont 2 1 fogs os from its 1 gad and uneven ſurfice. It is about 
— — ple of Pallas ſtood here; who 

1 late, that there ae 


A — ple Fare Wenns 
the Leſſer Aſia, being about fifty miles long and twesty broad; the 
chief town Caſtro, antiently Mytilene. Of this ifland Theophraftus and 
Phanias, diſciples of Axiſtotle, were natives; as was the famous Arion, 
ſid to have charmed: the dolphin with his mufiec. Epicyrus alſo raad 
leſtures here, and ſome fay Ariſtotle; Pittacus, one of the ſever, wiſh 
nen, and Sappho the poeteſs, alſo were natives of this ifland ;- bub 
notuichſtanding ſo many. philoſophers and men reſided here, the 
natives 2 L Fes dass, it ſcems'; ** to live Ihe Leia“ 


was to be a very le 
6. Scio, or Sie called the Turks, Saki, Sadici, lies near the 
Veſt:coafti o Ionia in the Lefipe Aſia, about eighty miles Wed of 
Smyrna, and: 1 is about one hundred miles in ceircum ce. kiss 
rocky mountainous country, not a tiver or — it, and no corts 
hut 8 Candia, on the continemt They have 
wine in great p a” Onepion, the fon of Bacchus, firſt tapght the 
Chigts the cultuse of the vine, andithe firſt red wine-is ſaid to be made 
bens Virgil and Horace, mention it as the beſt wine in Greece, The 
vineyards in moſt eſteem are thoſe of Meſta, from whencs'the antients 
had their nectar : the iſtand alſo produces viland fk; and they. have 
— zof::filk, velvet, gold and ſil ves. ſtuſſi : their 
. tha muſtic, or lentiſt tree from which the, gum 
profit. whereof the government; in a manner 
. — portions ha! pati ves to ſell: it to their agents at what 
c they g pleaſe to ſet upon it. The preſent inhabitants are Furlas, 
anch Gtecks; the Turks about ten thoaſand, the Latina 
tee thouſand ie and the Greeks an hundred thouſand 7; n 
. as well!as beauties, in this of the 
world, aud nie allowed alh\manner'of-liberties 3" eben their / nuns, ir 
5 ſaid,/will -ba-kind to irangers. - The Grecks are ſbffered to- 
their aun religion | publicly, and: to be ed by their on laws, 
but then dert is a /capitation-tax: on them.; the fuſti rA 
— Jv 9 re nin per annum. next three crowns, -andiths 
9 half per annum! In this ifland was 
bor lon che tragic poet, I us the hiſtorian, Theocritut the 


. 


— the Chiots pave; Ha at-/Hbmer was born here, 
1 


—— vendre rer av thy fooy? 

mount Nei 14 
DI b of de Lebe Ads, we Was 
5 ſrarce ſeven miles from the continent, being about 
undo fſteen broad; . A, chain of mountains runs 


of this , being of white marble, - e, 
| | * 


823 ” 


9. Delos, the center of the Cyclades; i is fituated in twenty-ninede- 


. rorgun r GREGIAN ISLANDS. 


with a. ſtaple of earth, producing fruit · trees and other 
Jano, and Samia The tis are ſuid to be natives of this i Talat. u as 
well as 9 Polycrates, The preſent inhabitants are 
chiefly Greek Chriſtians, and are ſaid to live in great freedom, being 
better uſed by the Turks, than in other places under their dominion.” 


The country ces wine oll, nates,” and ilk; and 
their muſcadine wine is much admired : ey have allo ine wool her, 
which the French purchaſe. of them. 4, | 


Here are great remains of antiquity, kde: of 4. antient city 


of Samos, and. of Juno's temple, patroneſs of the ifland. Tournefort | 


2 — 4 is Ct en * Levant to compare to them. " Abundance 
"marble pillars, ch once ported Wer mh Cern lie 
ected by the Turks. * 

Patmos iſſe lies South of Samos, and'is hd, — round; 
11 Bone of the barreneſt iſlands in the 82 full of rocks — 
ſony mountains, without trees ot herba and not a river or 
. g in the iſland» which is not dry in ſammer ; but the haven of 

ala is one of the moſt commodious ports in the Mediterranean; the 
_ convent of St. ere is ſituated three miles South of Scala; the build- 
Ing called the Hermitage of the A ſe, depending on the convent, 
© has a very mean appearance; the chapel is about eight paces long, 
and five broad; on the right of it-13/St. John's grote, he entrance 
whereof 1s foren feet high, with'a 
roof they ſhew 2 crack in the rock, through which, accordin 

their tradition, the holy Ghoſt dĩctated the 4 which St. * 
wrote in his batiſdment, which Bappantd in TIS menen, 


A. D 

- The Was, of Cyclades, being part of thoſe. in the Archipelago, 
1 ſo called, from n , e ee and are about 
fifty in number. 


fiſty minutes Eaſt longitude, and in ſeven degrees twenty · 


wy N North latitude, South of the iſlands of Mycone and Tyne, 


"Lalit 


= *  X. &? 0 7 e - 
N ” | , Pad 
, 0 * = 4 4 n 
: — "Ow" FA 


and almoſt in the middle way between Aſia and Europe. It is the lea 
of all the rn fix miles in circumference, but was molt 


. reſorted to of any;: oa; account of its being the place of Apollo's and 


Dians's nativity, ! to whom moſt :magnificent' temples were erected, 
public feſtivals inſtieuted, prieſts, ſacrifices, and choirs of virgins, 
maintained at the expenes of the Grecian cities on the continent, 33 
well as of the- Mlands- in the Archipelago; but this iſland is now 
define of iohabitants,/ and anly remarkable for its noble rums. 
120; Faros iſſe is Situated ;between: the iſlands of Nuxia and Melos, 
ee twomtyrbve degrees minutes; North latitude 
flegrees thifty,minutes n o the leaſt-of the Cyclades, 
2 — new fine: 2 ite: mdrblet and the 2 ruins 3 it; 
are t inimitable Phidias Praxiteles, WhO 
el in a manner to all — —.— wrought, ſome of. Hor 
ame the objects of Divine worſhip. (This iſland was dedicated to 

7 on account of the excellent wines it produced; the chief 
tom of the iſland in Parechia, built ow the ruin of ent Part 5 
in the walls whereof are fine marble columns lying 87 


over the town are architraves, pedeſtals, and other _— 
88 the remains of antient Fare. nn 
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11. Cergio, or Cytherea, is n aty-three degrees fone 
2 | git, and thirty-five * rty minutes Nort! 7 
1atitude, South-Eaſt of the continent of the Morea. It is a mountainous 


rocky. illand; about fifty miles in cireumſerence, remarkable only for 
being the plate of the 2 of Venus and Helen, the laſt ſaid to be 
the occaſion of the fiege of Troy. FSA 
- 124 Santorin is one of the Southernmoſt iſlands in the Archipelago, 
+hirty-five degrees. forty minutes Eaſt longitude, thirty-ſix | 
twenty. minutes North latitude, being about thirty-five miles in-cir- 
cumference. - is a kind of paumice-ſtone rock, covered over with 
about à foot; of earth, raiſed out of the ſea by a volcano, as were twa 
or three other ſmall iſlands near it. Santorin firſt appeared in the year 
1707 ; the volcano, which formed the iſland, was preceded, in the 
jacent iſlands, by violent convulfions and ſhakings of the earth, 
followed by a thick ſmoke which aroſe out of the ſea in day: time, 
and flames of fire in the night, accompanied with a terrible roaring 
13- Rhodes iſland is ſituated in twenty-eight degrees Eaſt longitude, 
and thirty-fix degrees twenty minutes North latitude, about twenty 


miles South-Weſt of the continent of the Leſſer Aſia, being about- | 


iſty miles long, . twenty-five broad. This iſland abounds in good 
wine, fruit, and f provi 
from the neighbouring continent. 


At the mouth of the harbour of Rhodes, ſaid to be fifty fathoms wide, . 


ſtood the Coloſſus of -braſs, eſteemed one of the wenders of the world, 
one foot being placed on one fide of the harbour, and the other foot 
an the other fide, ſo that ſhips paſſed between its legs ; the. face of 
the Caloſſus repreſented the fn, to whom this image was dedicated ; 
the height of 1t was ſeventy cubits (ey one hundred thirty-five 
feet) and it held in one hand a light-houſe for the direction of mari- 


ners. In this manner writers deſcribe this brazen ſtatue; but the 
diſtance of its feet muſt be underſtood to be fifty feet, that breadth” - 
being wide enough for the ge of any ſhip at that time, whoſe maſt 


probably was ſtruck. in paſſing between the legs, as the maſts of veſſels 
ue now ſtruck in palin under a bridge. The Rhodians were once 
the moſt conſiderable 090, 


manner of proviſions but corn, which they import 


noiſe under ground, like that of thunder, or the firing of great | 


wer in the Mediterranean, and inſtituted. - 


laws for the regulation navigation and commerce, galled the 


eruſalem, being obliged to retire from Paleſtine; invaded this iſland 
and took it from. the Turks about the year 1308, and defended 


obliged w abandon it to a ſuperior force, the Emperor Char 


it againſt all the power of that empire till the year, 15 2, When, 9 7 IS 
afierwards conferred the. iland af Malta on dhe kaights, of which . | 


they ſtill remain in poſſeſſion. 


þ 2 Candia iſland, the antient Crete, called alſo Hecatom polis from . 
its hundred cities, is ſituated between twenty-three and twenty-ſeven 


degrees of Eaſt longitude, and between thirty-five and thirty-ſix de- 
grees of North latitude, being two hundred miles long, and ſixty 
road, almoſt equally diſtant” from Europe, Afia, and 


rams thoune) Ida eovers the middle of the Illand, and is for the 
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Rhodian laws, by which maritime cauſes were decided in all the 
vinces of, = Roman empire. The knights * St. John of 


frica: there 
are. no _confiderable rivers in the iſland ; Lethe is one of the largeſt 


oft 
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| me hondred and digt thou 
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. gs part barren rock; ſcarce- « but the 
valties' are full: of vineyards, of ode, my m wk. ban es, 
.. pig 
et, an uifit was 
Aland, and; i — opinion, never nr better near 


an the juice of apes. 
= wi” he Capital, I Regel on a bey of 


PHD 


of Candia or- 
about the middle of the North "fide of the/ifland, And was 
; good harbour, but choked up at pteſent. Thee flege of this 
the Turks - continued! twice as long as that Pos The 


laſt upon 


1. 


hy ” 


Jt, 
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1 
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after th times: the 
pwards of e 7 l men, hen, ka ih Forks above 
during the ffege. 
25. Cyprus iſland iv fltuated in the "1 8 ſea, hetween' thirty-three 
and Gir. Au- degrers of Eaſt longitude, and thirty-fbur and thinty-fix 
of Noth latitqde, o poſite to the coaſt 078 Syria. and Paleſtine, 
from which it is not above t E e ent Irs ſuppoſed to have 
obmined the name of Cyprus fr from 'the great number of & prefs trees 
ie it is about one hundred and fifty miles long, and ſeventy broad. 
The air is hot and: dry, and not very healthful ; t 0 Gil produce corn, 
wind, oil, cotton, ſeft, wool, and ſbme Al; their beſt wine grows at 
the foot of mount Olympus ; their met very conf{derable, Confuls 
| an nation almoſt reſiding here, While Cyprus was 
Chriſtians, it was well peopled, having eight hun- 
Sed or a thouſand  illages : but it is ſo thibly-igha " at preſent, 
that alf che lands lie uncaltivated. | The preſent inhabitants are 
Tur, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and ſome few Latin Ehriſtians; 
| but the Greeks are the moſt numerous. | 
Phe iſland was antientl dedicated” to Venus, from thence called 


Venus C ia, and Dea ri; and the n are repreſented as 2 
lewd people, ſuitable to the — |. The women 
| Proflituted'themſelver to — tan 26 of religion. 


-+ Phe _— is 8 pe: rj x of th Part Vice, a 
Hdrmetly refiden& of its Kin chief mountain 

name of Olympus, of Which 1 ſeyetal more in Turky: 
Here are- 50 or rivers, bat ſuell as are produced by che annual 
Wins! This has been under the dominion of the Egyptians, 
Phooticians;. * Greeks, 8 Saracens Venetlans, and 
. meeting with an inhofpitab 
eption here, ſubdued the il pegs trans e . to it to 
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bude Blacki.dea, tobe Palus 
— and a line drawn en that tiver to che river Tobol, 
| riwes O alla Jn tithe Hroten ocean: 
| The — in the hioirs crtant were pen- 
ormec tal i. HT pare: places: the Matedilavians indchis 
be; and al themarly doſtendants. of Noah the flood. 
— md tel nom cor tran the arts and ſciences 
wy to have , as the conſequent 3 
f royalty and extenſive pony ng The ruins of cities, ſtately 
nd other magnificent buildings, which are to be ſeen 2 52 che 
ountries forming the Aſſyrian, Babylonian, Perſian, Grecian, and 


Noman empires in Aſia, ſufficiently evince the multitude and riches 
ff its rr the accounts tranſ 
hiſtorians ; but theſe accounts relate chiefly to the Southern 


al of this continent, for none of thoſe empires extended much 0 
de Northward of forty . of North latitude.. Therefore the 
comiamy” beſtowed is part of the world muſt be * 
_ the E44 Urn limi wh the erenicy-of the air, the fert — $44 
the ſoil in general, the delicieg of its fruits, the ſalabriouſteſs 
A ity 1 8, the fragraney aud Þ lſamic W of * 
hices, * rs 1 | 2 > XIE N 
* „ 3 2 1 


el, and 2 
1 f 


F 

1 fits Gilles, together with the richneſs of its metals and other 

ch - - _-  - natural 2 ariſing chiefly from the climates under which i 
. have rendered this part of Afia the moſt defirable 

< 6 22 but, fince the diſcovery 3 countries . 


4 =: The warm. of theſe Batera climates has doobtlei ever com; 
batte to the-indolence and effeminacy of its inhabitants; and it ny 
. be doubted whether they ever had the induftry and active ſpirits of 
te inhabitants of Europe, who found the neceflity of labour for the: 
| "ſupport, which the Afiaties had'Jeſs'dccafion for, through the lux. 
nne of their ſoil ; but what has chiefly contributed to render much 
"of [this fine part of the world leſs d le than it was formerly, u 
- the: ſpreading of the vile tenets of Mehammed, whereby mln 
dee deſtroyed, by the of his fooliſh zealots, e 
. ne cities, and other noble mouuments of magnificence and grandeuref 
2 5 the ee 2 ſwept 1 to make room for the tents LY —— 
» mud huts o cri othery, ſeized their heated 
'_ . _- "enthuſiaſm: this Aren eee hundred 
5. 9 . years, when, quiet poſſeſſion of the lands being obtained by ſo fir 
7 —— WMionisg the human race as n be fend, then del 
5 200 Fa 0 ef bcence an 1 began to a beds 
TY rs conrty'ofi th s, und thence de diffuſed und 
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Boer,] 1. Eu . riſin near Erzerum, runs Southerly be⸗ 
Mech Natolia an 1 en South-Bafterly between Syria and 
M ia," and ſo through Babylonia falls into the Perſian gulph 
after a courfe of near one houſing miles. 

. Tigris, dividing Turky from Perſia, falls into the  Eaphrates 
abogt one > kovidred and 12 miles from the Perſian g f. f 

3 pong running Eaft -South-Eaft through Aladulia, falls into the 


— in Natolia, and 5. Meander or Madre in Caramania, 
both: Fall into the Archipclago. | 
6. Orontes — ao pokones,, g 1.945628 
7. Jordan in P | 
„ Torky, fituated to the South of the middle titudes of the 
Eaſtern continent, enjoys a temperate air; no part of is empire ex- 
tends far North, and. very little of it lies within the tro 8 ; they are 
not often incommoded Wen, froſts, nor ſcorched with exce hog. and 
et the air 18 not healthful ; the plague ks moſt 25 of the empire 
once in four or five years ; as to oiye diſtempers, are not more 
habje to them than the » people of other pets ” but, let what 
eile ſoever reign amopgſt them, they take no precautions to pre- 
oat Veins infe& Gel. but into houſes frequently where they know 
pager io; is ; for 27 the doQrine of predeſtination 2 among the 
Th ak. it in vain-to endegrour to avoid the fate. 


Sal and ee. Turky is y ſituated in a fraitfut 
— ; exccllent wool, corn, wine, ol, fruit, coffee, myrrh, 

iſe, und other odoriferous. _ and — in the greateſt 
ariety and abundance ; 3 but the Tur erally above e applying 
5 eee _ veing g K = — y. the 


fo The ain) barks duced in the countries ſf 
c CN urks are well known. Their camels are valuable for jg 
fey i b Be ;pacticnlarly e moderate eating and drink. 

oy; ** are not, in urneys over deſerts, diſtreſſed 
ke other phi ood - The herds of goats 7 ſheep, beſides furniſhing 
If exabllent food, ſupply their RR with materials for their manu- 
Aates Wild beaſts _ fowl abound in theſe n, and er | 
fleaty of fiſh, og their ſea-coaſts. | 


Manife@turer.] Their chief enen are, carpets, cottons, 
Wer, and ſaap ; and there are imported from 5 raw 25 
Nagra, Yarn, dying-ſtufs,- rhubarb, fruit, and oil. 


F No coantry is better-Gituated for trafic Fo this; avi, 
e of the Black ſea, the , Levant, = 3 1 ing 
277 en tunitieze importing the rich merchandiaes 

2 wum all er Bene „than aby maritime 


2 7 never gttempt diſtant von 3, aud have ver 
TY . er attenupt 4 vage y few 
30 | 


th beach imports 1 1 boon made oy. 
£ | - =. + 
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7 abundance of fine towns, and the moſt elegant buildings, are all noy 


W2x _ TORKXKY U ASIA. | 
The Leſſer Afia, which” abounded G-merly in tich fields and vin, 
yards, as well as Syria ad Paleſtine;//and were formetly adorned with 


ſo many deſerts, . in compariſon of what" they pere antiently, 
Turks hover ing cichar ene, building, or emis „but 2 Re 
crows, Ur. to ruin; Tyre, Sidon, and H | , hich once com: 
manded the navigation and trade of the world, are in their poſſeſſion, 
bur make no figure in commerce at this dar, And well it is for the 
Chriſtians, that the Turks are ſuch an indolent generation, for their 
fituation and 'vaſt extent of empire would inable them to monopolize 


= 


- the trade of the world, if they antended to.it, - 


as well as the country, are his property 
in the empire are at. his di fal bot a late traveller (Motraye) afures 


Alſaffection or milconduR, without gi 


indeed, | 
their fleets and armies, and are obſerved to have done mbre.miſchief 


"Con ien] The Grand Signior or Emperor of the Turks, iv 
474 by no 3 his power is unlimited; the people, 
i every man life and fortune 
us, that we 9 to make a diſtinction between thoſe ſubjects and 
officers of the rand Signior, who, according to the Turkish phraſe, 
ent his bread,” and thoſe who have no office under the goren- 


ment; the latter have nothing to fear, either as, to their lives or effeds, 


and do not pay any duties to the government; but, as they hold their 
lands by military. tenures, they are obliged. to take the field, when 


the Grand Signior ' requires it, with a certain number of their va. 


fals. Should the Grand Signior attempt to tax them, or. change 
their antient cuſtoms, he would run the hazard of being depoſed. 
to the others, indeed, who are his creatures, ind Mag been preſented 
to him, or purchaſed by him, and bred up in the ſeraglio, theſe he 
Iqueezes, diſgtaces, and puts to death, upon the leaſt ſuggeſtion of thei 
ning them an opportunity of 
en ſcarce ever ſueceed either 


anſwering for themſelves ; and their ch 


to their poſts or fortune. 
The great officers of ſlate are the Grand Vizier, or Prime Mini. 
fer; the Mufty, or High- Prieſti ; the Viziers of the Bench, who fit in 


the Divan, or Courts bf. Juſtice, with him ; the Cadaliſquiers, or 


Chief Juſtices of provinces; n Viceroys-; the Baſt, 


or Governors of towns and diſtricts unter the Beglerbegs; the Kaima- 
enn, or Governor of Conſtantinople, who is the Grand Vizier's Lieu- 
tenant in his abſence; the Treafurer; the Chamberlain, and other 
officers of the houſhold; the Aga, of General of the Janizaries ; and 
the Captain-Baſſa, or Admiral. There are no nobility or heredi 


- governments in Turky ; their 'Bafſas and great officers of ftate arc 


educated in the ſeraglio, being the children of Chriſtian parents, 
. by the Tartars in their excurſions, or putchaſed by the mer- 

ants, may £ whom deal in this kind of trafic. Sometimes, 
the Renggado Chriſtians arrive at the higheſt employment: in 


to Chiiſtetidom, than thoſe who have been educated Matomerans, be: 
ing better Killed in the arts of war and navigation than the Turk! 
uſually are. Ay for the native Turks;' few'of chem are found in any 


-preat poſts, » It is of the children of Chriſtians, or Renegadoes, that 


their officers, both civil and military, And the beſt part of their forces 
are com poſed. VVV 4 ; 
\ 2 0 — 8 1 Ika 1 , b _— FY 
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ſervice. 
| "Bae it 4s their kanding 
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% Ferres. ] The forces of the Turks ire very numerous, but the 


your CLI Co of a Rint of every gontls- 
a bis m tenures, and obli to bring a 
— — og Fate — field, in — to * 
eſtate he holde. Theſe may amount to ſeveral 125 d thouſand, 
and ire called out t6 ation whenever the governnieat requires their 


x regular troops chie upon, namely, 
75 N or e whic body m wy tely up to 2 
ſteeu thouſand ; and the 2 dards, which amount 
thouſand, Theſe ate educate in the ſeraglio, and 
exerciſe of arms from their ipfancy ;' and there are 
thouſand —_ who procure themſelves to 
, to enjoy t the of janizaries, which 
3 lion, ut Nat of their Aga 


trattied 
not leſs * hun. 
be registered in Net, 
Es en 
enen 1 The. 3 ior oh by the calloms, 
the . of the demeſae lands, 2 d of capitation-tax, 
impoſed on every ſabje& of the empire, who ig pot of the Maho- 
'niefin religion. * branch of them ari the annual tri- 
bates paid by the Crim T the Princes of # 10 avis, Walachia, 
aud the” little republic of Ragüſa, the part of N } half a 
million of money, out of a million and a half w vied an- 
in the kingdom of Egypt, comes into the royal traafury, wt 
reſt laid out in paying the officers and. forces of that 
vince: but all "theſe are 2 trifle in compariſon. of the = 
which” the | Sultan continually extorts from his Viceroys 11472 
officers of Rate, and paſs under the name of preſents. He | is he is 
all his officers. and ee when they hah plundered whole | 
vinces and kingdoms, they are forced to leave alf to bedifpoſed 
E Serena, when they die; and he gives but a vet ſal! 2 
of it to the relations of the deceaſed, if the anceſtor has. behaved 
— 1 4 2 "the ſometimes, 1 if, < cally i bs 2 ho 
cuts in Prime of n to 
immoderately rich. * c FR! 


.] The--tervitories ante the Treks 8 
wiſh, rom their greateſt extent, double the number ſubject: to moſt 
Chriſtian nations, yet ire not fo well ſtocked with Mhabitants 
n ue the European nations; this is owing n to the former 

— 7 of the natives, partly to the vile e of the Turks, but 
is owing to their manner of livi , notwithſtanding their 

- mavy-- women to their uſe, they have not the num ber of chil- 
dren which "thei 'Chriftian ſubjects have, who ire confihed to one 
wiſer" Sir James Porter, while Britiſti miniſter at Conſtanti „ in 
_ to ſome queries ſubmitted to his conſideration by ſome Engliſh 

e and which are publiſhed in the Philoſophical Traxfac- 


the year ron hrme this opinion; and . it may 
from. mo ee wich k their religion „Rur 
fab ons 427 Baba.) 11 10 . uk the Tk are 1 


men, hich may O77 » frem TO choice they make 0 
| woes 


436 TUR K. T in- A 8IR. 
women: they collect the greateſt beauties that gan be met with iy 
the neighbquring countries, to breed by; nq man marries a croobel 
or K e . for the wy of: a * a withus.; ; beauty aul 
£9 en e only in ts to matrimopy there. The men 

En. but wear, heir ea 2 hits ey cover their head 
loo! 1 turban, 5 an epermous fize, <a 6k it off but when 


. 37 ir — be. a piete 


with eir dipper . ſhoes, which 
yo nter a temple or haufen they wear ſhirt 


they put: off when. 2 
Wit wide Heeres, nat exed at tue 5 ck, and over then 
. veſt ml with a ts their upper — ng A looſe gown, 


omething.th J than the veſt. 


1 : > EVERS 8 7 


he . Sg; of th cen 
5 bave a 2 with | horns, ſom like à mitre, on 
their 2 e of turban; and. wear their hair down: When weir 


they abroad, they are ſo wra „that their faces cannot be 
ſeen: : Anjaeysr;. they: a, in Bees roy — "when young, oy 
appeur aged by che time they are thirty years od. 

Sei and n de Turks Tem, to 2425 manner of geniu 


or inclination rovement of arts ſciences : they live 
under the bees of wo 5 — heaven, apd; {s the ſame coun- 
tries the antient Grecians did, but are far from , animated by the 
like ſpirit. A flothful indolent way of life is to every thing 


. _ they ſaunger away their Us, either among EM women in the 
aram, or in ſmoki 55 and tak ing opium; "BI . they herd 
together., you will obſerys.. as little e e them, a 
among 19 both. ip a Raple. ſeem link 
15 ns to wrath on Night occakions A 12 1 — dee Nanbl touched, their 
on is of 155 moſt violent and hurtful 7 2 The I toe are ſuſpi- 
Tous, full of difimula ons, and, through their ignorance, extremeh 
vindictive; 5 have no c arity o e to any but Moſlu ſſulmen, 
except it is their intereſt to Ye ve otherwiſe, However they are in 
| neral allowed to have à great 8 ice of probity in their ee 
| particularly with one another; there are many mar 
charitable diſpolitions of ſome of aw” in the number of caravanſeras, 
or? public- inn er ee ' witch are buflt ut con[iderable ex- 
open: throaghouetheir-coun 
They dine abont eleven lack > but Heir * medl is 2 
dapper, about five or 4dixyio the evening; they uſe no kn nife or fork, 
Hut take ſup their vials with wa bande their-diſhes are hieb 
ſeaſoned, and; at: the ous of the great, brought in one by one. 
Tin, or mutton and. fowls bailed to'rags, aud the ſoup poured upon 
tice oled dry, is a favourite dim; but theipoor live chiefly on er 
and-garden-ſtaff. Wine being · fatbid by. their religion, their common 
| rind: is-waters| ſnerhet, or »gaffdey and, to rae their ſpirits, opiun 
has been in. great nſe: but of flute many uf them drink ſpiritoos“ 
liquors; chick äs not ſorbid b n wine is drank pri- 


3 many of them. Their ner df ſalgting one another 13 
Nee 0 


0 layin 5 heat- right hand on their breaſt, 75 at e 10 time M, 
ea A little f Ward. They ſleep linen wailtcoats 4 
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ame themes with the gumes of drafts or 
” for 125 ein contrary to oo Anat withot vn 
Aatth thro or e 2 With Mbvtleß N 
at which tits, of them are Yery" 


2522 | "Marriages 40 this conntry. are SP EO TU 


the „han the terme, are agreed upon; 
ds 155 of 78 33 18 taken ont, om fe ode "the 
[ve am married, fab Tacceeds,. and. a hou ed. with 
. A El marry. as n hefe 
. bai 
Natur. — 2 — 3 theicorpſey 
atvadod by tho relations, - ohaunting. from. the 0p ib 
carried to a meſque, and then to a feld, Where ic is buried! b by: the 
2 who unbesn a fungrab ſervice; - Phe male relations expreſs 
als and prayers 3-atd dhe foinales by. ſtrewiogifiowery 
——— on certain days: wives nn 
— — nom 8 t 0 Ba baiggs [Law na” b 
om travels arr aſe; any exertiſe: oi ſparts; Added 
"I to bs informed of che ſlate of their own, or any otber 
2 min iſter of ſdaue in turned aut, or led;s they ay 


Inex 


—— eee Gao —— 
ng mer manifter ;- 
aud, v1 0 ſriendſtip, wit, r 
Nr N 8 ' 43 4 _—_ do ri ar 
Jes, n of Bärber git” of Palmyra Tait 
Na e e ee 9 * prof fifty wy 
i of 195 are bn e atio very traveller. © | 
22155 als 19h dhe at thi fbot of mount 
by 85 it. WY FE 1 Bat x pts valley x per 
mas n 45 th „au un 
a fron Ln, . Ang $ vey Tan, Ly the Foot ts abour 
xd: fide Ag magnificent i 
. 15 ED 2 5 i tem a dedicated to Ne ſun. 
= erb, Mem K disfigured 155 
7 t Ki e hexagon 943 is — known 
wy Ss the 5 2 8 of its ruins.” The wall were adorned = | 
& nto ran 
* fork 16: Los is Gi . e en bs 
© xrgined that it ia kngwn only By an'entabla- 
el ee 05 b e MARE ent oonfitip ox. dre p ces. 
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Alicient city exhibit 


ARA and Dawkins) 
—— und views ef theſe 
wy afterwards publiſhed -elegant 

1 engravings 


form/'s juſt idea of the whole when in its perfect ſtate. It is highly 
bable that theſe ſine remains would long ago have been conveyed: 
m Palmyra, if the trouble of removing them acroſs the deſert had 
deenteſs expentives $07 0 £97952. e 
It is ſuppoſed that this was the Tadmor built by Solomon in the 
deſert; that it might have been n by the ſubjeas: 
of the Babyloniane, 'Perfians and Greeks: and it is probable that the 
deſcendants of Seleucus, with their Babylonian adherents, retired to 
this place, when obliged to relinquiſh their dominions'to the ſoperior 
fortune of Antioehus : for the inſcriptions are almeſt all dated ac- 
cording to the ærà of Seleucus. The ſituatioa being very convenient 
for carrying: on a trade between the Perfian gulph and the Medi- 
terranean,” they entered into the employment of merchants; and, 
having no other way to ſpend their riches, excluſive of trade, each 
werchant probably built a palace; and contributed to the public works, 
which in time rendeted the place one of the grandeſt built cities in 
the world z and ſo it continued till about the 270th year of tte Chriſ- 
tan ra; when its Qgeen Zenobia, whoſe dominions extended: to 
countries beyond the deſert, which ſurrounded the Palmyrene territory, 
through the” tyrannic behaviour of the Romans, was forced into a 
war dgainſt that envious people, which ended in the ruin of her 
nation, the deſtruction of yra, the captivity of herſelf, and the 
death of many of ber nobles, among whom was the celebrated Lon- 
Raus. Of the Romans it may be juſtly ſaid, that no people ever 
and ed with more barbarian fury than themſelves, whenever they con- 
hich quered thoſe of whom they had the leaft jealouſy ; for the ruin of 
ke ſun, dis moſt elegant built place, by the Emperor Aurelian, cannot be 


5 better accounted for than, probably, by its ſuperior magnificence to 


15 kome itſelf, | Aurelian himſelf expended large ſums towards repairing 
in tie remple of che fun, and after him other emperors of the Greeks 
JE en- endeayoured. 2o reſtore the place; the ſucceſs we are not informed of; 
Arabs: but, had it _ ncceeded, the great revolution brought on in Aſia by the 
den iu bardardus diſciples of Mahomet were ſufficient to put it in the con- 
ned by dition it has appeared in for the paſt century, about which time it 
exqul-. to be known to the Europeans. ene 
j-ſeyen Lhe neighbourhood: of Smyrna, now called Iſmir, contains valuable 
em Are 4 ＋＋ ſufficient to exereiſe the genius of antiquaries for an age; 

Aur the (2 e may be ſaid of Aleppo, and a multitude of other places 
ecuten enen in antient times. The ſeat of old Troy cannot be diſtinguiſhed 


ay remains but the iſland of Tenedos, and a little brook, which, in 


d Mr. the language of Homer, was a conſiderable river. The abovementioned 
accom- arellers took an accurate ſurvey of the country about where Troy 
7s Were 1 7 o have ſtood, and the fite upon which the battles, 

deſer by Homer, were fought. The ruins of. the famous temple 


TURK Li ASD 6 


Ante of Diana, ar, Epheſus, is, by me travellers, imagined to be diſ- * 


. terniþle, Near Laodicea are three theatres, built of white marble, 
bove ©, pretty intire; and many more are diſperſed through all the countries 
Notes, eh ſercled by the Greeks in the Leſſer A fs. ET 

falem,. there 


: 4 


1110 As, to the antiquities and curiofities in and about J ern 0 
ne. ar eg, any 6e be all enumerated'! the preſent city is three miles ip 
: Re woes Ma. fallen 1 2 ancient ſplendor; = does it 
pon the. lame groun it did formerly.: Mouat Sion, wher 
dolomon's temple IS : 4& Y l 7: e 


v 


is now almoſt out of towu, which was once 


4 VTURKY is 48 4 | 
In the middle of the city; and mount Calvary; where out Saviouy 
was crucified, and. lay without the walls, is now in the middle of thy 
The church of the Sepulchre, built over the tamb where ohr $4. 
vioar-was buried, is ſaid to contain twelve or thirteen places under iu 
roof, conſecrated to a more than ordinary veneration, by being re. 
puted to have had ſome particular actions done in them, relating i 
the death and reſurreQion of ' Chriſt. As, 1. The place where he 
was derided by the ſoldiers: 2. The place where the foldiers divided 
his | cm : - 3- The place where be was ſhut up'whillt they digged 
the hole to ſet the foot of the croſs in, and every thing for 
his cruciſixion: 4. Where he was nailed to the croſs; 5. Where the 
croſs was er : 6. Where the ſoldier ſtood who pierced his fide; 
Where the body was anointed. in order to his burial; 8. Where the 
y was depoſited in the ſepulehre: 9. Where the angels appeared 
to the women after his reſurretion.: 10. The place where Chriſt ap- 
er to — Magdalen, &c. All which places are adorned with 
fo many ſeveral altars, erected in little chapels about this church, 
In the galleries round the church, and in ſome litile buildings on the 
outſide adjoining to it, are apartments for the reception of the monky 
and pilgrims; and in ſome of theſe. almoſt Chriſtian nation 
formerly maintained a ſmall ſociety of monks ; as the Latins, Greeks, 
Syrians, Armenians, Georgians, Neſtorians, Copties, &c. but thel 
have all, except four, forſaken . not being able to ben 
tze exceſſive rents and extortions the Turks were pleaſed to impoſe 
upon them. 20800588 IF ET | 528 : 
Cities, &.] The cities or towns under the Turkiſh dominion in 
Afia are many, but, except a few of them, are in general very in- 
fignificant places now, Þ what they were formerly. Aleppo, diftant 
about thirty miles from its ſea port Scanderoon, the antient Alexan- 
dretta, is, indeed, a conſiderable city, which, with its ſuburbs, i 
near ſeven miles in circuit, 1 * the capital of Syria, containing 
about two hundred and forty theuſand inhabitants, of whom about 
thirty thouſand are Chriſtians, and about five thouſand Jews. It i 
furniſhed with moſt of the conveniencies and even luxuries of life 
The houſes, as is the faſhion in the Eaft, confift bf a building over 3 
| 8 round a ſquare court, paved with white marble, having 2 four. 
tain or baſon of water in the middle; the windows of the apartment! 
being towards this court, but not to the ſtreet. ' The gardens, being 
Haid out in vineyards, and planted wich olive, fig, and iſtachio trees 
"pre very pleaſagt;z but the neighbouring country is from being 
_ agreeable. | The city abounds with neat moſques, public bagni% 
und market places, which in general are long yartow fireets, bi 
covered from the ſan, and have little ſhops on each ſidr, which is te 
_ rafte obſeryed in molt of the cities of the The foreign merchantl 
pre numesous Here, and tranſact their buſineſs in catavahferas, whicl 
ure large ſquare buildings, containing warehouſes, offices, and lodging 
Tams, The European merchants' Rte here in” gteatet ip! nor 20 
_ Tafety than in 'any other city of the Turkiſh empire; which is owng 
Do particular capituations with the Porte. The Englith, French, 4 
_ Dotck, have "their Confuls, who zre much reſpkkted, and appen 
| broad; the Bugliſh eſpecially, with markes of diftinction. 
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Bagdat, on the river Tipris, about one hundred miles 
x&ant the fite where the-antient Babylon is ſappoſad to have 
50d, was the. metropolis of the dominions of the acen Caliphs ; 
but few mate of its former grandeur remain: it is however the ſeat 
of one of the Turkiſh. governments, preſerves the frontiers on the fide 
bf Perfia, aud Nas à conſiderable trade, being annually viſited by fome 
of the" ctrarans, which are 4 multitude of traders, and travellers, 
collected into one company, and covered with a guard ſufficient to 
rence them ugtinſt the roving Arabian robbers.  _ ande 
Curdiſtan, ſuppoſed to be on the ruins of the antient Nineveh, is the 
expital of the e of the fame name, the antient Aſſyria; and is 
tceroy or Peglerbeg. The people of this country 
ke the Arabs. © Ediſſa, the capital of 4 fine 
Fe: < ed Orfa, and 
eather. F A 1 " 
rgia, or Gurgiſtan, is a ſtrong and well built 
dty, containing about thirty thouſand inhabitants, moſtly Chriſtians, 
and has many good houſes and 
0 


nee; ä Tf ſuppoſed the practice of inoculation for the ſmall- 
firſt I 3 they enjoy confiderable privileges, although 
ject" to * nn 1 
en which was once fo famous, now calle Sayd, is ſtill a place 
of fome note, Has a good caſtle, a pretty well frequented — ho 
ud is the reſdence of a Turkiſh Governor. But the celebrated Fyre, 
now called Sar, is little more chan a heap of runs. 255 
on ' Damaſctis; now called Sham, is a confiderable city, of a ſquare 
nion u e em, and entorhpaſſed with = wall, each fide being about a mile and 
a half long, wich a ſuburb on one fide, extending near three milos, 
It is ſituated on a fertile plain, encompaſſed with hills, and finely 
be. i mttred by the river Barrady, antiently the Pharphar, a ftream of 
wy which flows through the city, aud ſupplies, with its water, the foun- 
my tans, bagnios, and houfes. The appearance of this city is inex> 
* by beautiful at a lictfe diſtauce, but not altogether fo . within 
"7 life „ akbough'the moſques and other public buildings are handſome 
„erz werk. le bs" fil famous for its fword-blades, edge-tools, and other 
— mf works, fa Corr to be owing to the quality of its waters 
Here is alfo a (birt, able fk Aanaft Nurs carried on, and ſame other 
articles furniſned by the 1oxariancy of its neighbourhood. It is one 
of the prinespat governtnents. __ | 


| a fou 


In Diarbec, the antiont Meſopotamia, now a pr ripe of the Turkiſh 
hers. empire, fituated between the 5 l gs, is ſuppoſed 
. by ſome to have bern the frat of Paradiſe, Ae what has 

"1 5% the been ſaid by” Okzas' Rudbeck to prove it was in Sweden: ans (de 
chm lame proyince, on the banks of Euphrates, was- the tower of Babe! 
erde dae and--afterwaids the: city eee 
1 in no remains; nor is the place here it ſtood known, but A. | 
1 fe be converted into a lake by the overflowing of the ri 

4x owit aphrates. Nineveh alfo, the capital of the Aflytian empire, was 
nch, wo ttuated on the banks of the Tigris, in the province of Curdiftan 


bf which they ill bew ſome rulns oppoſite to che city of Mouful. 
Chaldea, =o — Arabic, was — ace of Abril nativity : 
but where the city of Ur was, which is mentioned in Scripture as 
face of his reſidence, is not known. | 0 > 
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2 K Tur ks "ts of a Scyth lan ds Tartan wel nat ; they ver 
43 * xy little Ni TEM he eighth de Ky, eng down 
upon eorgia, Ys plundered char country ; tribes of *Partars having, 
at different periods of time, before this irruptiog, ſettled chemſelve 

on of "the foi ol the e Ia t ae 
| emſel ves 


Tarte, Nor wanderers. - Ae the year” 1000, the 
being reduced very F. ut by" 'the Saracen Caliph of 
E made A n with the Tuslas who font thee thouſind 
—— . . J. a ———— r e 
fercement e ined" 
en 25 he ex Wan 2 
r theſe ae thav it veeioned-a war, when Tran 
rex ix 1 o0et M t the Perſtan Suh and killed him in the 
5 15 e eee 
were 2: at thetr̃ com mas con 
Saracens,” a3" to Tnekne' to the - they 5 V Fo In. 


* on his" geceſſom to the Pobiuhs 
hometan';- withant ſueb NA 


eated; but, 


3 ed de Arabids 277 1201. = = 

* W e turo ata towards Ha, or 

Afia, and made a conſiflerable frogreſz in the congual} of it.. For the 

the Mabometam being hound by Theip gun to mige convert 4 

ane d b weee without a pieteces for: invading and . 

ing the provinces of the Greek Emperor, againſt whom they gever 

ſacceeded; as their armien ere oſtei commanded . 

The Turkiſh-conquets,obcing/ extended evety way, weakened b) 4 
the Saracen; at laſt macs; a total conqueſt of it; 2 

ing themſelves thron e ene oppreſed 

dafiered/tq remain t par 
about Jeruſalem ; that this: way mad ane ofthe pretente: 
2 pes 8 the 2 . Turks e * 
zaboput che year 1260. when a 
Tartars or Scythians broke — Perſia; · and . he e 


veny i low abb. But, about ML ighy How 1. . ito 
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en rim therefore it ie, mat the empire obtained the nate f 
Ottoman 5 6nd the profent Grand Signior deduees dis podigree tram 


this 2 m. 
1 1357, under — they firſt paſſed the He 
Dr | -ſeulement in Euro And Amon baker e 
— at — — — reduced Servia and Bulgaria. 
1 way 2 hrace, Macedon, and Achaia, 
leſented the Greek Emperor, Sigiſmund, and laid ſiege to Conſtanti- 
But Tamerlane, .; being returned from his Eaſtern conqueſts, 
becoming jealous of the growing power of Bajazet, drew his 
forces againſt — Turkiſh territories in Aſia, which — the Hark 
— . — progreſs ; and two ſuch numerous armies were, 
2 ged. The Turks were routed with an exc gent 
nit, and Emperor made-captive ; whom Tamerlane — to 
ut up in an iron cage to mortify the pride of Bajazet, wherein he 
beat his Srains ont. Tamerlane would probably have intirely deſoyed 
the dominion and name of the Turks, had he lived much langer g but, 
i ſaccefſors quarrelling with one another, che Turks, taking che 
2 — pronetal Uian they were befere their humili- 
ation by Tamerlane, 

Alter the death of Bajazet. Solyman, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded ta the 
Laropran provinces'; and Mahomet, the 2 geit ſon, poſſeſſed the 
Ata provinces ; and, having ſubdued Solyman, ſucceeded to. dhe 
whole, He conquered Dacia, and part of Sclavonia. , - 

Mahomet II, firnamed the Great, conquered. the two empires af Con- 
hntinople-and Frebizond , with two hundred cities more, and war firſt 
lied Emperot of the Turks. nm was taken A. D. 1183. | 
awd Trabezond._in 1460. 

And thus under the Greek ample, after having. ſubſiſted above 
me thouſand: years ; having been —— diminiſhing: fot this laſt 
ire ar ür hundred years, partly the degeneracy of | the 
nag: themſelves, — partly by — the Roman Pontiſfs, 
ee nene of the N 


Mahomet died in 1481, and was ſacteeded by Bajazet Il, 2 
dued — reduced the Morea aud Dalmatia, the npoſſeſſod bythe 

enetiuns, and part of Armenia; but, he becoming i nt wick the 
Wat, and tronbled with his family affairs, he was poiſoned by order. 
bis ſon delim i in 15 12, who: ordered his elder brother and - many 
her rs of. tha 7 Othman tace to be ſtrangled after which he 
Mamalake Alen ia Egypt, e Pulfine, Syria, atud 
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' $6 rettieve- Seliny/ deren wok " Oypros 4 from the Venetian, 
„ in Africa from te 1 

He was { 75: by tie * 3 
s$ Comin waking from them Tuan, 
eflis, and many OE be Wel. took the i important ft 


In 1593 he abe, by Mallomey Malomer III, 60 'wis no le 
voted than for his barbarouſly urn 
2 his ſucceſsleſs wars apainſt the He died of the p 
in 1604. His luce prom h- unfortunate againk the 
| Perfinns, had better ſucceſs againſt the uſftrins 3\ for, Iv his treaty 
ik them in 1506, he was confirmed in his Hungarian 
_- Oſman, who ſucceeded him at the age of ſixteen, Havi the 
3 of curbing the power of 3 they ken im to death, 
IV: ſuecesded in 1623, Who took Bagdat from the Perfan, 
He was ſucceeded by his brother Ibrahim in 1640, who, being a weak 
- worthleſs perſ perſon, was ſtrangled by the Janizaries; in 1648. 
| KS arr IV, bis — took Candia from the Venetian, aſter 
of thirty years,” having loſt before it one hundred and eighty 
5 men; the Chriſtians loſt eighty thouſand” men in the defence 
2 5 "Volunteers from every Chriſtian e the Venetias 
s war 
Solyman 411, in 1687 befieged Vienna, but met with a total deft 
chere by John Sobieſki, King of Poland, and laſt great part of Hur 
6 "ys the Venetians recovered the Morea from him. In the reign 0 
chmet II, 1691, the Turks were move 4 Wie out of Hungary u 
Tranſylvania. 1 
Mustapha II, who — ecke 1694; although an ate 
Prince, ha headed-his armies, yet he wn deſeated by Prince Eugene, 
and forced to the peace of Carlowitz in 1 1 the Auſtrians 
e and ſoon after Muſtapha was 
His brother and ſueceſſor, — 1H; gave an afplom to Chu 
| Ell, King of Sweden, at Beader; and afterwards made the adrants 
. geous' treaty of Prath witk the Rujlians. Afterwards turning his arms 
againſt Hungary, and meeting with ſeveral defeats from Prince 
he was forced to the diſgraceful peace of Paſſarowitz in 7 5 
2 took the Morea from the Venetians in 1715 3 but, bein 
| = engaged againſt Kouli-Kan and the Perſians, he was 
e was ſucceeded by Mahomet V, who was unfortunate in — wa 
1 well with the R uvder Count: Munich, as with the Perf 
under Kouli-Kan, whom he was obliged acknowledge 1 hiof Perlt 
— in "os His brother and futceffor Oſman 1 
Ar ry and SER Tur aver wg man 10 
bra — Grand Signior. 
0 be t nic. ment inſtituted b V the Turks eule not be fa 
ported otherwiſe than — an army devoted to their Prince; and nothin} 
could contribute to this implieit obedience in the ſoldiery, better that 
the inſtitution of the *Janizaries ; à corps originally com ſed of 1K 
children of Chriſtiati parents, taken in war, or in defau rof paſt 
"their taxes.” The manner in which theſe wert educated and tra- 
tothe uſe of arms, under the eye of the Prince, by whom: they 
advanced from - ftation ic ftation, indued them with dhe £70 


*xeverence for their Sovereign ; this, with the tenets of their 7 
N N produc 
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| A R AB IX 
' Name and charaZer.] The word Arab, it is ſaid, Ggnifies a ble 
Phe Arabizys ſeldom ſet any merchandize or traveller pals throy 
eduntry without extorting ſomething under the name of a 


#f they do not rob. Th | hazel, 
tue neraral fon of hand 
Ghoald 


> The 
Which fipnifies inhabitan 
ane] The mountains of Sinai awd Horeb lie in Arabia N 
rn, Eaſt of the Red fea. The mountains, (called Gabel el Ared, le 
1 the middle of Arabia Felix. ae ee 
Springs and rivers.) There are but few ſprings, and ſcarce a 
conſiderable rivers 15 this deſert country, except the Euphrates, whic 
waſhes the North-Eaſt limits of it. 5 | 
. Seat, gulphs, and-caper.] The ſexs of Arabia are, the Eaftern ccm, 
the Red ſea, and the * of Perſia or Baſſora, and Ormus, aud the 
— of Babelmandel; and the chief capes or promontories ur 


of Roſalgate and Muſledon. 
Air.] As the ic of Cancer paſſes th the middle of 
bia, the air e this country is exceſſive hot, and in many places ve 


unhealthful, particularly thoſe parts of it which lie upon the coals 
The winds are alſo hot and poiſonous, eſpecially to ſtrangers, as tho 
on the oppaſite thores pf Perſia ; ànd their 82 troubleſome and 
ws, being triyen like clouds by the windz, inſomuch that 
e caravans, it is faid, have been buried, and loſt in their defer 
dy a ſtorm ef Wind and fand. Theſe deſerts, upon which no 


SIS 2.085% , renn 


Scarcely falls but about the times of the equinoxes is, in gene 


| r 
| deſtitute of water, and, affording no ſhade or cover by trees, U . 
Joarneys over them"are performed Chiefly in the night, by the belp d in 
| the ſtars, or by a mariner compaſs. 13 with 
| " Produce.) In the Southern „called Arabia the happy, 1 ture, 
| are many diſtricts which are bleſſed with excellent fertile ſoils; theſe Tur] 
| generally near the coaſt, and are well cultivated about their towns bunt 
| - and there the ſoil produces.caffee,.-manna, myrrh, caſa, beim, frent dee 
| incenſe, and other odboriferous plants; dates, oranges, lemon, co * * 
and grapes; the two laſt in ſmall quantities. There is a pearl ff capi 
| on the gulph of Baſſora. The idteroal parts arc not well known, b. plac 
are upp ed to produce whatever is valuable except timber dees; 1 Vit 
| © indeed there is very little wood of any kind. 3 
= _ Animal:.) The. moſt uſeful animals are camels and dramedate WW one 
| | theſe creatures are by Providence wonderfully fitted for traverſing fr rifinj 
| dry and barren ſolfs!: for they can travel al days without er- with 
| and carry upon their backe about eight hyndred e weight ligio 
| which is nor taken pfF"during their Journey ; for they kneel "IG ith 
| to reſt, and, at a propet time riſe, with their, foad. {The cron N 
| 1 e Ahe camel, that Will travel; many miles in 2 1 7 
| ſome ſay above one Hundred. Their borſes are well known for i or it 
| Pau ad ne Wars 7D NT. OT ETPTRR TN for. 
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Fertes.] They have no ſtandi 
Lings command both the purſes a 
they ſee fit. | 


| with other. pe I | ate; 
rather effeminate than ſtrong ; but _they are ſaid to be a brave people, 


with fire- 


The -habi 
them with a white ſaſh, or 


5 and haven cp or — rence pa 
naked z but women are ſo w 

that nothing can be difcerned but their eye. 8 125 
 Manzers/ and caftints.] The Emirs and Princes of the ſeveral tribes, 
in the inland country, live in tents, and remove from place to place, 
mth their flocks and herds, for the convenieney of water and paſ- 
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hs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors 
conquered. by the Turks, whoſe Emperors do 


babe and babire.] The Arabians are of a middle ature, thin, and 


of a ſwarthy complexion ; and black hair and black eyes are common 
to them, as with other. people of the ſame climate; their voices are 


expert at the bow and lance, and, fince they, have been acquainted | 


flon, viſt this place once in kisfe-time,. ut leat, or ſend a proxy = 
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ture, and frequently rob, or i a: tribute on (the caravans. between 


- Thepilgrims could never viſit Mecca, if the Turks did not fend u 
army with them for their protection againſt the Arabs ; notwithſtand. 
ing which, a body of near fifty thouſand Arabs attacked the caravan 
returning from 'Mecca in the year u $3; and, after killing about fixy 
thouſand | perſons, plundered it of every thing that was valuable. 
A like accident happened in the year 1694. 
Medina, the city which Mahomet fled to when he was driven 
out of Mecca, and the place where he was buried, is the capital of x 
province, or kingdom, as it is ſometimes called; and hither too the 
| pilgrims reſort, but not ſo often as they do to Meccai' 
In this city is a ſtately moſque, fup orted, it is ſaid, by four hun. 
dred columns, and three hundred (oe lamps conſtantly burning 
within it. It is called by the Turks the moſt holy place, as it contain 
the coffin, of their Prophet 'Mahomet, covered with a cloth of gold 
under a canopy of filver tiſſue, which is renewed every year at the 
expence of the Grand Signior. The camel which carries this clot 
i during the remainder of his life, exempted from all labour; 
1 ing, as the people imagine, acquired a peculiar ſanRity by bearing 
_ theſe holy coyerings, 1 
© "Soez, in Arabia Petrza, is eee at the bottom of the e gu h 
'of the Red ſea, the ſtation of the Turkiſh gallies which comm 
- * coaſt of Ethiopia as well as Arabia. 3 | 
da and liquor.) The food of - theſe. people is chiefly rice, and al 
 ; manner-ofi6h and fleſh almoſt; but camel's fleſh is moſt admired, 
. +and they take care to drain the blood from the fleſh as the Jews do, 
; and, hike them refuſe ſueh fiſn as have no ſcales, | 
- Their dr js chiefly water or | ſherbetz they have no ſtrong 
8 ! r. . gt bend 0s ny Tp | . 
enn There are no roads in this country. The ca. 
- Fans . over © Bib deſerts, where there is no track, guiding 
themicives by a compat as they db at ſea; and as they have no wh 
- - carriages; "their merchandize. is loaden upon camels and dromedaries, 


ſ 


and they carry their f ons with them, there being no inns or ca 
_ _  ravanſeras es weather be bad, they pitch their tents, or elſe lic 
mene airapon carpets. | 


x 2 Corigfties,)] In the nei ood. of Tor, there is a convent of 
Greeks, pet is to St. Ch 2555 and the apparition of God t 
4 loſes in che burning buſh. In the way from thence to Mount Sinal 
is the place, which in Scripture called Elim, where the Iſraelites 
wy do | 3 * th e well of bitter water, . 
- Moſes Iweatened by miracle ; they ere all bot, and are return 
their Homes bitterneſs ; _ of = i in à little dark cave, and uſel 
80 5 n, and is called by the Arabs Hummum Mouſa, or the 
bath of Moſes. In this garden. of the 'monks there are ſcarce 3") 
. other plants bur Palme. 
dhe half-a day's journey farther is a plain, ſuppoſed to be ti 
a e Scripture calls the Deſert of Sin; in Which plain are 2 wy 


. 
"7 


man acacie- trees, from which comes the gum. which the Arabian 
call Acacia. . RI 
Here we find the rock out of which Moſes brought water by ſtrikio 
it with bis wand. It is a tone of a prodigious height and con 
Rot, N - MB: Sw 


* * 
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ring out of che ground, and the Monks ſhew the channels on each 
ide, by which the water flowed ; but there is no water iſſues from it 
* They bew us alſo a little grotto on the fide of the Latin church, 
which they relate- is the place where Moſes was hid; when he defired 
to ſee the face of God, and ſaw his back-parts : it was upon this 
mount that Moſes received the ten commandments in two — ny In 
the way down they ſhew a great ſtone, which, the monks ſay, is the 
— where the prophet Elijah ſet himſelf down, when he fled from. 
ee . . ” - — | "- 

All over the mount are to be ſeen little chapels, with cells near 
them, in which, it is ſaid, no leſs than fourteen thouſand hermits för- 
nerly inhabited, but were forced to remove, on account of the dp- 

of the Arabs. * _ | | 3 * 

From Mount Sinai we eafily ſee Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept 
the flocks of Jethro his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning buſh ; 
where alfo is a monaſtery with a pretty chapel and garden; and they 
pretend to ſhew the impreſſion in a rock where Aaron caſt the head of 
the golden calf, = 7 

Language.) The people of the Eaſt hold that the Arabian is the 
richeſt — Jt copious language in the world ; that it is cotnpoſed 

of ſeveral millions of words ; the books which treat of it ſay they 

and all have not leſs than a thouſand terms to expreſi the word Camel, and 
mired, WY ive handred for that of Lion, and that no man can be maſter of all 
ws do, their terms without a miracle: they look upon it to have been the 
| hnguage of dey 1 It ” 1 Re there are many, words in ed 

vage which have a iar force and energy, and are not ca 

— of Fein tranſlated 4 any other, ks / EP deal of e 
"he tion. The Pater-nofter in the Arabic is as follows: An Elladbi 

: 455 f-Jamwat ; jethaddis gſndc; tati malacutac : tabu maſthiatac; cama 
ens; kedbalec ala lardh aating chobzena lefurna iaum beiaum © war- 
fir lena dotnubena, wachataina, cama. nog for nachnnlemen aca deina ; 


ae, d tadalbchatng f Baris; laken mejjins me-nnefebirir; Amen. © 
{ſe li Religion.) The articles of the Mahometan faith ann . 


I. That there is but one God. TT 
at of II. And that Mahomet was ſent by God. 
50d o . They are commanded Seb eme a Ade ee 
Sinai To pray at the appointed times. 
aelites V. To ve alms. * n ad © HEN oh Het $44 r LSD 
whict (i I. To falt in the month Ram OO» 
ri n en 
4 ok I It. They are protitbited ftrong liquor and gung. 
;r he il 1: They, are allowed four wives'of Joy religion; beſides" con- 


e any X. Ex | 12 S 48; Smet. 
Every male flave has his freedom, who profeſity Mahometaniſm ; 

but, as to the other ſex, it is not deemed material what religion they 

ve of, as they haye no fouls, in the opinion of the Mahometdns. | - 


Can.] The coins, which are current at Mocho, the principal pe 
in the Red ſea, are-dollare of all kinds; but they abate five pet — 


e that 
great 
zbiand 


wer au the pillar dollars, becaaſe they are reckoned not to be the-pureſt 
25 liver ; and the dollar weight with them is ſeventeen drachms, fourteen 
og 5 fue G g 2 | | grains. 


kw — 
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'_ their names to futurity; but we have accounts o its having been 
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grains. All their etins ate taken by weight, and valued accordin 

their fneneſs. The gold coins,: current here, are ducats of Vente 
Germany, Turky, Egypt, &c. The compaſſes are a ſmall coin, which 
are taken at fu 'a price as the-government ſets upon them; and they 
wy AI e .com of cabeers, of which eise 

to '. . 

2 does not appear from any of biss, extant, "that this nation 
was ever by the arms of any of the-famons regal _ 
whoſe murders and devaftations have — Nry for — 


more than once : and the want of ſucceſs does not appear 
to be owing to any particular bravery or fkill in the Arabs, but 
to the- want of proviſions," and of le to conquer: for, in 2 
country like A= where r have no fixed habitati ; there i is need 

ef not e their ineampments from place to 
place, and the N — — muſt be undene. And this ſeems 
to be che providence which ſome writers have ſuppoſed to be exerted 
In the favour of a natien, of which as little- is to be ſaid 
in their cominendation, as of any nation exiſting. Indeed all- the 
oaſts, and the parts which can be 8 ntly approached, have 

en under the dbmitiion of firangers ous' denominationz, 
vhich the Atabs had not power to ket: notwithſtanding they 
bad, for à century or two, the'good fortune of over-running many 
vations inhabited by people much niote worthy than themſelves, -but 
at choſe times were ſo diſunited und Jjealoas of bach other, as to 
become an eaſy con * to theſe mad · headed Arabs ; become frantic 
by the reception of a "new religion, Which inſpired” them with the 
motions of bein is pelo is * re 'of 9 1 


REVOLUTIONS 4 MEMORAT LE EVENTS. 


Meg che Waser bf he Mahometan religion, and o 
the empire of the'Saratens, was born at —_— unno 571, in the 


reign of bred II, Emperor of Conſtantin e was deſcended 
. of The eldeft branch of the 17 557 hel of be , but his family 
was much reduced at this time ; 2 25 uncle Aboteleb, a mer- 
chant, took him into his ſervice, ith And camels to 
Syria, Paleſtine, and E 2 — or I or; and here he 
became intimate with ews.and hi ag „ by whoſe aſſiſtante, 


' It 1s ſaid, he compoſed his A Altoran. 
He was afterwards invited into fle Erics 788 widow, named 

Cadiga, for whom he: Fares on a 8 to Damaſcus and other 
2 The widow, bei * ought fit to make him ber 

Band. in the twen e Mich ear of bis ge age, by which he became 
one of the richeſt men Mice... 

Mahomet, taking notice of the numerous eds and diviions among 
rid as, In, his. journies to Paleſtine, Ke, thought it would not ot 
difficult to introduce a new religion, and make himſelf the Hig 
Prieſt and Sovereign of the bras, © which he propoſed to do by ed 
tending to revive the ark way * Greg and purity 
"bye the — 3 ; I 


PRES 


= 


pear” num 
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| he was aflified by a an monk, whaſe libertine 
Lr him forſake his Seri ſter and feſton, and 

engage in the ſervice of 4 Cadiga, with bg he continued in fervice 

8. had Ati Mahoryet.; whoſe want of a 2 edupation was 

am — fopplied by the 3 learoing of this mon. 

"th 9s ſtep Ae 1 the A of the peqple by his Fes 

{ abſtemious life; he retired therefore every Lp ah to hy 

ef! „near Mecca, where he ſpent his time in . r, r 

and other 285 of, mortiſ c on; and when he returned home At ni ber 


uſed to entertain” his" i And family with the vifſons he had ſeen, 
and the ſtrange voices he had heard in his retirement. Having = 
tinued this p 


ce two | years, and act a great reputation 
ſanQity, he ventured tp declare hi 1 firs Set in the . — 


year. of his, age, and he was ſent from Ga to reform his Hea- 
bald 13 4 u, and reclaim them from idolatry. The firſt doc- 
trine he taug t, therefore, was, that there is but one God, and tha 
all idols find" i ne oat of — oup ought to be deſtroyed}; and tht 
56 who taught that God had fons or daughters, or compani 
Adeisted with, ht to be abhorred : he did not deny the miſſion 
of Jeſus Chriſt, or 1 or the Divine authority of the Scriptures, but 
charged bath Jews and Chit ns with carrupting the Scriptures, and 
declited, he was ſent to urge them from tt ſeir errors, and reſtore the 


ly Fo God to its primitive purity. 
countries were, at this thine? flron infeſted with the 
ce, but denied the 


kn a Artus, who allowed the prophetic © 
Divinity of Jo us Chriſt, The Jews, who had ffed from the per- 
bene den 18 il them hy the * r Adrian, had ſettled 
pt and, A ia in great numbers. The other inhabitants of 

re. 8 = Pagans; become indifferent about their decay 
and 8 id homet's ſyſtem being well. ſuited to theſe 
kinds 4 men, it is no wonder that he mer with ſo little difli- 
— in obtaining proſelytes. 
e afterwards proceeded to publiſh the Alcoran, which he ptetended 

the angel Gabriel brought him cha . by chapter. This was firſt 
written on the plate - bones of camels, being dicdated by him to his 

Amanuenſis; for Mahomet could neither write nor read. 

He is allowed to have been a man of great wit and infinuating ad- 
dreſs; he could bear affronts without any ſeeming reſentment ; flat- 
tered the rich and relieved the poor; and managed with that cunning 
and dexterity, that he ſoon gained great numbers of proſelytes, at 
which the chief of the citizens began to be alarmed, pry diſcern- 
ing, that he had a deſign n againſt the government; they had determined 

ore to ſurprize him, and rep > off; but he, receivin timely , 
notice of it, 804 to Vathrib, which was afterwards called Medina 


Talmahi, or the city of the Prophet. His flight to this city was in 
the forty- fourth year of his age, and in the year 622, from whence 
Mahometans compute their time. 
Mahomet was received at Medina with great joy by the citizens, 
Wo zeadily, ſubmitted to him as their Prince; and, being joined by 
of other Arabians, his firſt enterprizes were the inter- 


"Gg 3 8 75 cepting 


cepting the earavans which traded between Mecca and Syria, by which 
he greatly inriched his diſciple. | 
Mabomet afterwarlls __ war on ſeveral of the Arab tribes, con. 
pelling them to embrace his religion, or become tributaries to him, 
eclaring his cauſe to be the cauſe of God, and that whoever died, in 
the defence of it, went immediately to paradiſe: that the term of 
every man's liſe was fixed by God; and that none could preſerve it 
beyond the appointed time, or ſhorten it by any hazards he mig; 


ſeem to be expoſed to in battle or otherwiſe. $170 
Obtaining a victory over a tribe of Jewiſh Arabs that oppoſed him, and E 
he put them all to the ſword ; but his men being Neat with wine, 
and deeply engaged in play, were in very great danger of being ſur. bundr 
prized; whereupon he prohibited wine and gaming. . belong 
In the year 627, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed, King x Bot 

Medina, having before aſſumed only the office of High Prieſt of MW Tarta 
his new religion: and now, finding himſelf ſufficiently . reinforced, ocean, 
he laid fiege io bis native city Mecca, and took it; and, having WY de W 
cut of that oppoſed him, he broke down all the images he . Gri 
found in the Kaaba, among which. were thoſe of Abraham and 3 
Iſhmae), and many more, which the Arabians worſhipped as me- The 
diators for them to the ſupreme God. This was in the eighth year of — 
the Hegirs, A. D. 12 which 1 the reſt of the Arab tribes, India 
they aſſembled their forces, and gave him battle, but were defeated; 
whereupon he reduced great part of Arabia under his power, and fone 
towns of Syria, then ſuhject to the Grecian Emperor, and died in 
the year 631, in the ſixty-third year of his age. 

 . His diſciples made themſelves maſters of great part of Afia and 

Africa, within the ſpace of one hundred years, and reduced moſt of 
Spain, and ſome. parts of France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Medi The 8 
terranean, under the name of Saracens, and ſometimes Moors, invading * 


Europe from the goaſt of Mauritania, or the country of the Moon. 
1 2g abb hed ht | 
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$1TUATION | 
and EXTENT. about twelve hundred miles; and between the 
ongitudes of 45 and 20 de Eaſt, about twelve 

hundred miles; but theſe limits include about one fourth more than 
belongs to Perſia. | | 13 
Boundaries. Bounded by Circaſſia, the C _ ſea, and Uſbec 
Tartary, on the North ; by India, on the Eaſt ; by the Indian 
ocean, and the gulph of Perũia or Baſſora, South ; and by Turky, on 
the Weſt; | 


| Grand divifions. | | Provinces. | Chief towns. 


The diviſion Choratlan, art of the Meſched, or Thus. 
frontiers of | antient rcania, in- Efterabad. * 
af cluding Efterabad and | Herat, 
Herat | 
| Sablaſtian, | including Gazna. 
] Candahor, and the Candahor. 
I antient Bactria | 
_ | Sigiſtan, the antient | Sigiſtan. 
rangiana ITT 


ann divi- Makeran f ag | Makeran. 


_ - | Kerman, the -antient Gombroon. 
_ | Gedrofſa Ormus. ' F269 
' | Farſiſtan, the. antient Schiras. , 
Perſia 91 
The South-Weſt 4. Chuſiſtan, the Attest Schouſter. 

viſion on the . fron- | Suſiana Caſbin. 

tiers of Turk | Irac Agem, the antient | Iſpahan. 


Br the latitudes 25 and 45 degrees North, 


Parthia amadam. 
New Julpha. 
Curdeſian, of the | Arnova. | 
antient Aſſyria | Courmebad. | 
The Ven- wen di- Aderbeitzen, the 2 Tauris, or — 
non between the tient Media r ö 
Caſpian ſea and the wi Naxiyan. 
frontiers | of Part of the | Teflis, 
Tuky 1 Grages, 8 Gangea. 
agiſtan, 
en Mazand re 
N art of the an- Ferrabat. : 
8 "ent n Gilan. 
SEC. * 
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Name.) The name of Perfia ſome derive from Perſepolis, the capital, 
in the reign of Darius; others from Perſius the ſon of Jupiter, and 


| others again from the word Paras, which 3 Horſeman, the Per- 
| ſian troops being moſtly horſe. , 


Mountains.] There are note bent . rivers in Perſa, 
than in any country in Aſia. The mountains of Caucaſus and A 
ſometimes called the mountains of Dagiſtan, fill all the Iſthmus between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. - Thoſe called Taurus, and the fevers} 
branches thereof, run through ets ans mann. and fill 
all the middle. of the country. . 


Niers. Their rivers are 1 Dm on 8 North -Eaft, which Fl 
vides Perſia from Uſbec Tartary; mo Kar, antiently Cyrus, and the 
Arras, antiently Araxes ; which, rifing in the mountains of Armeniz 
and Caucaſus, jo Join their ſtreams, att run from Weſt to Eaſt into the 
Caſpian ſea. The Indus alſo may be reckoned among the Perſian 
rivers, as it antiently divided Perſia from India on the Faſt; and the 
provinces Weſt of 1 Indus have lavely been ceded to: Perſia 
and the Euphrates and Tygris-divide-Perfia-from Turky on the 
But the ſcarcity of fivers) is pred 1er by-reſervoing — = 
other ingenicus contrivunces. 


Seas ] The ſeas on . Sc ür Ferdl fs the gulph of Perſia or 
Baſſora, the gulph of Ormus, and the Indian ocean. The only (ea 
on the North is the Caſpiati'or H yreanian ſea; and that is more pr#- 
perly 2 lake, having no "Comfininichiion with ahy other ſea ; but the 

extent of it has given it the name of a ſea, for it is four hundred 
miles in length fro from Nbtth to South, and about half as broad. 


Air] The air of this country is very different, according to the 
ſituation of the ſeveral diviſions. On the mountkins of Caucaſus and 
Dagiſtan, which/are frequently: covered with ſnow, it is cold. On the 

tops of the other mauitains it is always:cool; but their vallies are ex- 

ceſſive hot, and the coaſts of t pian aud Fetſian ſeas are very un- 

, healthfal. The middle of Perfia, however is much admired for the 
| pureneſs and ſerenity of the air, the ſtars ſhining ſo — Oy nigh 
that ſome travellers) relate, they could ſee to read by their light. But 

'  _ then, for two months in the year, — or May, they ar 
troubled with the Saniel, or hot wind, which Ylows for three or four 

hours in the day- 2 with fuck. A orching heat, that _ have 


_ periſhed in ay 
Sao and þ ip guſwt's ve batren oil ;: bat, whew: 
| aL can turn hs 1 0 1 Ao Av ry ies, it is not unfraitful, 
roduces wine plenußl ly; ſenna, rhubarb, 125 other drugs, 


— abundante* 0 an erg ſc moe corn, but in no great 
quantities. Daten, Pay. s, and pil achio puts Badens cucum 


| and other gar Pave in ape 1 5 on. But the foil in 
general is _ bays rodneing * ter quantity of theſe 
neceſſaries, if th f pr a3 8 bert in; theſe Shue as ſome of 


= Kerr reg 245 a6) Nn antines, off filk produced, eſpe- 


near the coat of 1 their pearl fiſhery, in the 
* eb pe. In [Ramey faith ha fioe W brought 


1 P E NS I A- 3 
f Avimal-. Thilr es steel Act arv-camels, and f f htl 
or breed - 78 equal to the Arabian. They have 400 dern, a ay 
Per. naaneri of game, oxen-and buffulees; and their ſheep are remarkable 
fot gs Fr fix A ſeven horns a- 2 and tails that weigh ſeven or- 
1 ench; They haves W Ui; 9 mu 
tand ſerpent, , 
ManafaSarer and tr Their . theſe . 
woollen, mohair, dreſſer] Carpets, . and leather. | TY 
The 245 and other nations traffic with them by ſeveral ways, 


t the gulph of Otmns; Ran ne be" the way of 
the way of Ruffla, throagh the Caſpian ſea, a traffic. 
lately degun. We exchange our woollen manafattures with, them for 
aw and 3 filks; carpets; and other manafaQures pig that 8 
ty; bot the trade 4s ea altogether in Eu in 
Perſians have'ſcarce an 3 of their own, and t 7 — 1 
ſole navi ot "ag e ſea; "The trade to Perſia through Ruſũa 
dif Ns Baa E prohibited. by the court of Ruſſia, who are 
K. 9% 27 th 6. Engliſh . teach 21 ang to build ſhips. and 
dns the alben of r ea with them, There is not a 
or more 4 ble trade carried on any where than between. 
7 ee and Surat in the Faſt, Indies 3 and . Engliſh Baſt-Iudia 
{ia or requently let out their. ſhips.to. tranſport the merchandixe of. 
le W and e eee en * : but there bas been 
e pr ſcarce any trade here ſince the civil war hogan,» - The 2 — Sove- 
at the reigy of Perſia; is the chief merchant, a 3 s his 
indred Armenian ſubjeRs to traffic for him in erery —— The - 
| King's agent: mal have the refuſal of all dba. before his ſub- 
60 N Thus it was before the civil war com- 


us and WY Laces? but tbey are now in ſuch diſtractien, e ee 
68 eweis in Perüs:, | 
\ the- Perfians ſhew and 


In weavin great fancy . 
they have finer dyes than the Ej z and cir gold a filver | 
n ree- their laffre = lopg time: and they 
have af ara s manufactures in t e tion: hut 

i Our of ante e 
we vey impaſſe ERNST, 


Mines. ] They have good mines of iron tel FEY x. 
The iron and fleel mines are in Hyrcania, . Media, 
of Tak and Choraſſan. 
0 55 and ſalt 2 ate · dug up in 
Hyrcavia ns | | 
"The moſt valuable mier in Pe {antes en ee 
lones 0 Cheat found; there is one of them at Niſopour, in the province 
1mbers o „and another 15 a vain, wum, che Province of. 
Inkand Hyrcania. 


£60 Confitwtion.], Persia i i an u „ the lives-and — 
|, eſpe- o the people” b. intitely at the diſpoſal of th thois Frier“ The King 
ib. d 25 connciT elfablifized, ban i.advifed.by fuch miniſters 2s aro. 
in favour; and thie reſolutions, : taken among the women in the 
Nm Trequently. defeat the heſt- laid deſigns. The crown- is he- 
Mary, 
Be 


» Excludin I females, The "__ of a da bter are 
| g only the females lowed 
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458 P E R S I A: 
allowed to inherit. The laws of Perſia exclude the blind from the 
throne; which is the reaſon that the reigning Prince uſually orden 
the eyes of all the males of the royal family, of whom he has any 
jealouſy, to be put out. - 101 b | 

There is no nobility in Perſia, or any reſpect given to a man on 
account of his family, except to thoſe who are of the blood of their 

t Prophet, or Patriarchs ; but every man is eſteemed according to 
. poſt bh poſſeſſes, and, when he is diſmiſſed, he loſes his honour, 
and is no longer diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar. » 

King's arms and ogy. The arms of the King of Perfia are a lion 
couchant, looking at the ſun as it riſes over its back. His uſual title 
is Shaw, or Patſhaw, the diſpoſer of kingdoms. They add alſo » 
the 2 titles thoſe of Sultan and Caun or Cham which is the 
title of the Tartar Sovereign. To acts of ſtate the Perfian Monarch 
does not ſubſcribe his name; but the grant runs in this manner, viz, 
„This act (or ediQ) is given by him whom-the univerſe obeys,” 


Forces.) The Perſian forces are moſt of them horſe, and not fo nu 
merous as the Turks, but yet frequently deſeat them by cutting of 
their proviſions, and ſtopping up the ſprings, and then retiring to 
the paſles of ſome inacceſſible mountains; for they baye few fre 
towns, nor had any ſhips of war until Kouli Kan built a royal nary, 
and among them A pan of par of wglny guas;_ but, fic 
death of that uſurper, we hear no more of thei Ah | 

| Revenues.) The lands of the ffate ſubſiſt the Governors of the ro. 
ſpective provinces, arid the forces they are obliged to keep in pay; 
and there are other lands belonging to the crown, out of which 
King's houſhold and all the great officers of ſtate are paid. 

The crown receives a third part of their cattle, as well as 3 third 
pur of their corn and fruits. Where lands are not . appropriated, 
ut the ſhepherds keep vaſt herds of cattle upon them, and live in 
tents, the proprietors of ſuch cattle pay a ſeventh part to the crown. 
The Kiog alſo has a third part of filk and cotton throughout the king - 
The money raiſed by waters is another conſiderable branch of the 
revenues of the crown, every 
his fields or gardens ; ſcarce any thing will grow in this country 
without it, having very little rain. N 

A poll-tax of a ducat a- head is paid by all who are not of the 

Perſotis and habits.) As the Perſians, like the Turks, plunder all the 
adjacent nations for beauties to breed by, no wonder that we find 
their men of good ſtature, ſhape, and complexion. | _ 

They wear large turbans on their ſhaved heads, ſome of them ve} 
rich, interwoven with gold and filver. Next to their ſkin they wear 
. a calico ſhirt, and covered with a veſt girt with a ſaſh, and over! 
a looſe garment. ſomething ſhorter, with linen trowſers, and ſandal 


or {lippers on their feet. When they ride, which they do every day, 


if it be but to a houſe in the ſame town, they wear pliant boots of 
yellow leather; and the furniture, of their horſes is immoderately rich, 
| the ſturups generally flver; and, whether on foot or horſeback, = 
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perſon laying a tax when it is let into 
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2 broad ſword and o dengye I their ſaſh, The collars of their 
0 


from the your and clothes are open ; ſo that their dreſs renders them fitter for 
ly orden Ali than the Ion ws ents, of the Turks. The dreſs of the 
© has any omen does not differ much from the men's, only their veſts are 
longer, and they wear a ftiffened cap on their heads, and their hair 
| ay 0 omy pad take much pains to improve their complexions by waſhes 
"os and ts. Ae" N : | | | 
Ning Genius and temper. The Perſians have been always eſteemed a brave 


people, of great vivacity and quick parts ; but are famed for nothin 
more than their humanity and hoſpitality. Their greateſt foible is 
profuſeneſs-/and vanity : the richneſs of their clothes, and number 
of their ſervants and equipage, too often exceed their revenues, and 


* 


bring them into difficulties. | 
Cuflems.] There is no place where women are ſo ſtrictly guarded 
Ls as in Perſia, eſpecially in the courts or . — of their 
Princes and great men. When the King's women remove, they are 
ſent away in covered litters, with a ſtrong guard; and all men are 
required to quit their habitations, and remove a great diſtance from 
the place they paſs through, on pain of death. | | 
ln Perfia marriages are made for a propoſed time, as well as for 
liſe, A perſon, who intends to ſtay in a city for ſome time, applies 
for a wife, during that time, to the | Ar Ga who, for a ſtated * 5 


gives kim his choice out of a number of girls, free from diſeaſe ; 

| ud becomes ſurety for them. Theſe temporary wives have rarely been 
the 16 ford faithleſs to the perſon they cohabit with. * el 

in pay; Cerifities.} The Gaurs, the poſterity of the antient Perfians, who 

uch . — e ſun and fire, may be eſteemed ſome of the greateſt cu - 


nolities in Perfia. Their chief temple is on a mountain near the city 
of Teſd; in the province of Iracagem. Here their High Prieſt and his 
brethren live in a kind of convent or „ and are employed 
T R — , up the ſacred fire, which, they ſay, was lighted, 
on ago. | i ; 

The ruins of Perſepotis, and the temple of the ſun, about thirty miles 
Nerth of Perſepolis, are ſaid to be the moſt magnificent on the face of 
ite earth. Perſepolis was the palace of the Perſian Sovereigns before 
de time of Alexander the Great, when it was deſtroyed by acciden- 
ll fre, and has not fince been reſtored. Sir Thomas Herbert ſays, - 
that he obſerved (about one hundred and fifty years ago) the gildin 

if fome of the cornices perfectly freſh ; which ſhews the /pureneſs of 
te air in this place. About nineteen of the columns are fill ſtanding, 
ach of Parian - marble, and about fifteen feet high; but the wor 
munſhip is not ſo e t as that of the Grecian architects. 

Among the natural curioſities may be reckoned the ſanative baths at 


bombroon ; the fpri in | 

m very ; of the famous. Naptha, near Baku, in the 

y wear North of Perfia Lat the ground about — miles from this city is 

over it {Wed for its extraordinary inflammable quality. rn 

i, Cut and 14 Tue capital of Perſia, called Iſpahan, is 

. l iu a fine plain, within a mile of the river Zenderhend which 

rich, te it with water. This city is ſuppoſed to be twelve miles in 

' they , containing” many fine ſquares, the largeſt of which is between 

' var eh fix handred yards in length, and about three baadred fs a 
a ; K . | 3 
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rea ond double fi of Lincola' - inn. -fields ;) the ſite of 
is. about three miles in circuit. The ſtreets aue 
narrom and crooked, and formerly contained above fix bund 
thonſand inhabitants, with ane hundred and * s, one thou. 
ſand eight hundred caravanſeras, two hundred ey public bath, 
. a multitude of fine palaces, many canals, and rf 2 5 trees Planted, 
| . the b of the the inbelbtange But the ſplendor of this city 
| A fince, by che havoc made in the wars under 
Kouli Kan 
7 G tor the Perſiati gulph lie the cities of Gray 
and Gombroon, > Ne were once places of great importance, ot 
account of their commerce. Some of the Europeans have factories 3 
| Gombroon ; and hither reſort merchants of moſt of the Aliatic nation 
. with-the caravans. 
Between If ea do in an-exceeding rich coun» 
try, the pleaſant city of Schiras, — = ital of Fan, 
the antient Perſia; it contains many moſques and noble ane 
and has a hind of college for the tudy.of Oriental learn 
this town grow th grips which make the 1 


a Atabic is the learned lan „ and in this the 
Alcoran, other-books of divinity, as well'ag their books of no- 
_ rality, &c. are Mitten. The Turkiſh lan age is. uſaally ſpoken at 
3 
city rs, Or e antient , r 
- Han tongue, which is a modern unge, Kan ſame date 
with their religion 3 and beſides thole words. which are peculiar to it 
here are a- great number of words of other nations, which have, in 
their turns, Feria, as- the Turks, the Tartars, and the 
Arabs; but they more Gow hs Arai than al he 1h in 
much that one, who - utderfiaade. Perkan perfeRly well, i is half 
the art of them; tl 
ns have not yet e art printing, among 
e ee all mee 5 
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eg, nn the amient redes were fand 
g bas vn lug baniſhed from this country, by the various revolutions 
it has [undergone ANT there are but few: who underſtand the 
| Logs, ie th they Arabic: their knowledge in the ſciences 
| K aig ations to Het more; Wag gde. 
ſearch for a iwatreding' in du idle youſenſs called } cial. aſtrology 
which has, Fn ky —— the vain THE 
mankind; heine, Who, racy 
| — rag, remove; the few LE 
are ſometimes unfoptunate: in chuſing the ae e 
_ ically, _ n ee eBay 
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The reſt of the - Perſian learning may be eaſily inferred from 


45 already faid : however, they have ſome poetical compoſitions 
Mich thew a happy turn in arranging of — ideas, and o cloath- 
ing them in th mode of expreſlion ſo peculiar to the Eaftern 


Coins] All bargains in Gombroon are made for ſhahees, and the 
company keep their accounts in them, reckoning them worth four 
jence each; though that coin is rarely met with, but, in its Read, 
coz and mamivodas are current every-where. Horſes, camels; * 
kc, are generally fold by the toman, which is two hundred ſhahees, 
br fifty Abaſſees; and uſually reckon their eſtates that way, 
beck 28 088, they ſay, is worth ſo many tomans, as we ſay pounds 1 
England. | | 10/235 8 Cy 

Twin] There is no country where they have more birds of prey, 
u where they are better —. — Rr than in Perſia g 
their hawks are taught not to fly at birds, but at hares, deers, 
— nc; jth 1 $6 LS bots #44) 

Fed.) The Perfians drink coffee for breakfaſt, and at eleven they 
(ine upon melons, fruit, or milk: their chief meal is in the evening, 
when they my have a diſh of pilau, confiſting of boiled rice; 
foxls or mutton, ſo oyer done, that they pull the meat in pieces with 
their fingers, uſing neither knives, forks, or ſpoons : is never 
aten by them, or hares and other animals prohibited to the Jews: 
Their bread is only cakes baked upon the hearth :' they ſeaſon their 
meat very high, with ſalt and ſpices when — but never 
falt up their meat, eating it the ſame day it is killed. They ſpreads 
cloth upon the carpet, and fit down croſs-legged upon it at their meals; 
valking both before and after they eat, ànd wipe on their handker- 
ie inflead of towels, The Perſians are a very hoſpitable people,. 
unting ſtrangers, as. well as their neighbours, to eat with them, if 

happen to be at their houſes at'meal-time. on 
are frequently entertained with muſic, both vocal and inftru- 


mental, at their feſtivals, and the dancing: girls are ſent for to divert 


ide company; and, if any of the gueſts are inclined-to withdraw with 
girl, they are ſhewn into a room, and, when they return to the com- 
J no notice is taken of it. Their uſual drink is water or uner- 
tu in other Mahometan' countries, wine being prohibited; but tile 
icers and ſoldiers fr uently break through this reſtraint, and drink 
mae, which is made by the Armenians in Schiras and other Perfian 
us; and none of them make any ſeruple of intoxicating them- 
hes win opium, of which one of them will eat as much as would 
poiſon half a dozen Chriſtians. a ek 
Viiting.} The Perfians excel in writing, and have eight ſeveral 
nds. P write from the right hand to the left, as the Arabs do: 
They have a kind of — in which they uſe the letters of the 
bet; and che ſame letters, differently pointed, will have twenty 
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. REVOLUTIONS 
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REVOLUTIONS ans MEMORABLE EVENTS, Mok 
12 Perſian monarchy ſucceeded that of the Aﬀyrian or Baby — 


lonian, which may be taken as the ſame, only the ſeat of that reten 
empire was at firſt at Nineveh, and afterwards at Babylon. 
Cyrus, making a conqueſt of Babylon, united the dominions of Me. WW put h 
dia, Perſia, and Babylon; and laid the foundation of the Perſu Wi filing 
cops about the of the world 3468, 556 your! before Chriſt. 
; xander the Great conquering Darius, the laſt Emperor of Perf, 
the Grecian monarchy commenced in the year of the world 3675, and 
before Chriſt 329 years, . | | 
. _ Aﬀeer the death of Alexander, the empire was divided among hi 
General officers, of whom Seleucus, Antigonus, and Ptolemy were the 
chief; and the poſterity of theſe Princes were ſubdued by the Romany, 
about the year 3956, being about 197 years before Chriſt. Upon the 
decline.of that empire, theſe dominions were again divided among the 
ſeveral Princes, until Tamerlane, a Mogul Tartar, made a conqueſ uſ 
' moſt of the. Soathern nations of Aſia, which he abandoned almoſt a 
ſoon as he conquered them, except India, and ſome of the Eaftern pro 


* 


vinces of Perſia, to which his ſon ſucceeded ; and his poſterity ftill reign loſt by 
in India, being ſtiled Great Moguls, from their victorious ancettors, He + 
Upon the retreat of Tamerlane from Perſia, Cheki Adir, a Doctor of WA Bochar 
the Mahometan law, and a popular preacher, obtained the ſoverei Ther 
of the Weſtern Perſia, pretending he was directly deſcended from of his ; 
t ; and took upon him the title of Caliph, which comprehends the He d 
offices. both of Prieſt and King, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Sephi, * 
or Sophi, from whom future Kings were ſometimes called Sophis, : 
Shaw) Abbas, who deſcended from Sophi, vaſtly enlarged his en- han 
pire ; on the fide of India he conquered the province of Candabor: WW ſuch cr 
| o the South reduced Lar and Ormus, and drove the Turks out of in thei 
rmenia and Georgia ; he tranſplanted the Armenians from Julphato (MM de ed. 
Iſpahan, and made them his rs and'merchants in every part of 8 been alt 
Europe and Afia. . Ne | | moons 
Shaw Sultan Hoſſein, the laſt King of this race, ſucceeded to the Tauris 
crown. in the year 1694, and eden to reign in peace many years; one. 
but, the court of Perſia ſetting every thing to ſale in the reign The 
Sultan Hoſſein, Mereweis, Kan, (or Chan) à popular R ters of 
cChaſed the government of Candahor, but was ſoon after diſplaced, 9 kim ont 
make room for another nobleman that advanced more money. deritang 
Mereweis thereupon became a malecontent, afſembled his! ends and lower: 
ependants, and drove his rival out of Candahor, after which ſuccels, bert of 
e began his march towards Iſpahan, the capital city, but died befor ate. 
he arrived there, ASI ts nl the ped 
' -Mahomood, his ſon, advanced with his to Iſpahan, took ouli K. 
city, and murdered the K ipg and all the royal family, except Fuer *. ane 
Thamas, who eſcaped and fled to the North of Perſia. ' e, 
Mabomood was ſoon after murdered by Eſriff, one of his officer re h 


who uſurped the throne. —- IT 01 3 

Prince Thamas, having aſſembled an army, invited Nadir Kan int0 Aurped þ 
his ſervice, who had obtained great reputation for his valour * 
conduct; .by.. whoſe aſſiſtance he defeated the uſurper Eſriff, put 5 , 
to death, and recovered all the places the Turks an Ruffians had he 
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themſelves maſters of during the rebellion: and then Prince Thamas 


ITS. emed to be eſtabliſhed on the throne ; but Nadir Shaw, to whom 
| &1tan Thamas had r the name of Thamas Kouli Kan (that is, the 


ſave of Thamas) n ſervices not ſufficiently rewarded, and 
retending that the King had a deſign againſt his life, or at leaſt to 
[5 him ale, conſpired againk his Sovereign, made him priſoner, and 
ut him to death, as is ſuppoſed, after which he uſurped the throne, 
Kling himſelf Shaw Nadir, or King Nadi. _ * 
He afterwards laid fiege to Candahor, of which a ſon of Mereweis 
had poſſeſſed himſelf ; while he lay at this fiege, the court of the 
Great, Mogul being diſtracted by factions, one of the ies invited 
Shaw Nadir to come to their aſſiſtance, and betrayed the Mogul into 
his hands ; he thereupon marched to Delly, the capital of India, ſum- 
moned all the Viceroys and Governors of provinces to attend him, and 
bring with them all the treaſure they could raiſe, and thoſe that did not 
bring ſo much as he expected, he tortured and put to death. ©. 
And, having amaſſed the greateſt treaſure that ever a Prince was maſ- 
ter of, he returned to Pe giving the Mogul his liberty, on con- 
dition of reſigning the provinces on the Weſt fide of the Indus to the 
crown of Perha. But in his return the greateſt. part of his booty was 
loft by various accidents. med Tb : EG IS 
He afterwards made a conqueſt of Uſbec Tartary, and plundered 
bochara, the capital city. | r | | 
Then he marched againſt the Dagiſtan Tartars, but loſt great part 
of his army in the mountains without fighting, | N 
He defeated the Turks in ſeveral n but, lay ing ſiege ta 
1 * was twice compelled to raiſe the ſiege. BAS 
e proceeded to change the religion of Perfia to that of Omar; 
hanged up the chief Prieſts, put his own to death, and was guilty of 
ſuch cruelty, that he was at length aſſaſſinated by bis own relations, 
in their own defence, upon a preſumption that his ſenſes were diſor- 
(ered. His death happened anno 1747 ; fince which the nation has 
deen almoſt ruined by the number of competitors for the ſovereignty: 
mong whom Kerim Khan, being the moſt fortunate, was crowned at 
d to the * and is ſuppoſed to be ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 


reign of BF The Nadir Shaw was the ſon of a Perſian nobleman, on the fron- 
an, pur. ters of Uſbee Tartary; and his uncle, who was the guardian, keeping 
„lin dat of poſſeſſion of the caſtle and the eſtate, which was his in- 
beritance, he toolt to robbing the caravans ; and, having increaſed his 
ollowery to upwards of five hundred men, became the terror of that 
prt of the country, and eſpecially of his uncle, who had ſeized his 
date. His uncle therefore endeavoured to be reconciled to him, and 
mitted him to the caſtle, where, having been ſplendidly entertained, 
Louli Kan ordered his followers to cut his uncle's throat in the night- 
ane, and turn his people out of the caſlle. Soon after which, Prince 
diana, ſent for him to command his army, and met. with all the 
wo 2 3 i 4a. 07 8 _ . heapin 
75 upon the General, till he conſpired againſt his Sovereign, an 
iluped his throne as related above. 123 wy My 
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"4, Mountains} The chief mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus, on the 
North, which divide India from Tartary ; thoſe of Naugracut 
which divide India from the Tartars of Thibet. Theſe mountain! 
- - - are inhabited by the people called Patans, or Afghans,” a much brav*t 

{ race of men than the Gentoos or Hindoos; alſo the mountall 
5 of Balagate, which run almoſt the whole length of India, from Nort 
do Soutk ; theſe are ſo high, and covered with foreſts, that they i} 

tte Weſtern monſoon, the rains; beginning a month ſooner on de 

-- .-__* + Malabar coaſt than they do on the n coaſt of Coromandel. 


ien] The chief rivers are, 1. The Indus, which, riſing is l 
Northern mountains, runs South, and falls into the Indian ocean, 
even channels below Tata; receiving in its paſſage the river Att 
ſuppoſed to; be the arftient Hydaſpes. 1 
2. The Ganges, which, rifing in the ſame Northern mountain“, 
Bonth⸗ Kalt, and falls into the bay of Bengal by ſeveral channels. 
r 15 2 og ery hich runs from North ts South by Dell) 
Agra, and falls ioto the Ganges. | 
. 4. The Guenga, which, zn the Balagate mountains, runs fro 
WMeſt to Eaft, and falls into the b Ay e 
. The Chriftina, which ;zifes, alſo in the Balegate mountains, 
-/,._ _ running Baſt, fall; likewide into the bay of Bengal. | 
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Fan bays, and capes.] The Indian ocean; the of 

* 2 — z the ſtreight of An i 
main and the iſland of Ceylon; Cape Comorin, the Southern point of 
Indoſtan; and Dien - head, the So point of Cambaya. | 


fir.] This country, comprehending 28 degrees of latitude, viz. 
from 7 degrees to 35 degrees, paſſes through a great many climat es, 
aud conſequently the air is different in the Southern provinces from 
what it is in the Northern. The Northern and midland provinces of 
India enjoy a fine, ſerene, temperate air, while thoſe in the South are 
hed with heat, ſome months in che year, particularly in April and 
zy, when the hot winds blow for two or three hours in the mornin 
with a ſcorching heat: but then about noon the wind blows from the 
ſa in the oppoſite direction, and refreſhes the country with cooling 
breezes ; for the wind alters every twelve hours here, blowing off the 
uud from midnight till almoſt noon, and from the ſea the other twelve 
hours : but this muſt be underſtood to be on or near the ſhore, for at 
1 diſtance the monſoons prevail, which blow fix months in one direc- 
tion, and the other fix months in the oppoſite direction, and they ſhift 
tbout the equinoxes, when the ſtorms are ſo violent that no ſhips can 
live upon the coaſt. | | | 


Produce.] Their principal fruit-trees are the palm, cocoa-nut, 
tunarind, guava, mango, - plantain, pine-apple, orange, lemon, 
pomegranate, and the melon ; theſe they have in the greateſt perfec- 
tion. The _—_—_ produces rice, wheat, pepper, and a great 
Auna]! The animals of this country” are elephants, camels, 
dorſes, oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, deer, lions, tygers, and all man- 
2 beaſts and game; and there is a great plenty of fiſh and 

There are alſo ſerpents, ſcorpions, muſketos, locuſts, and ſhining- 
fles, which appear like firs upon trees in the night. Monkies 
abound, and are adored here. * r ua 

This oye country, which is ſaid to be extremely populous, con- 
tains Inhabitants of various complexions, manners, and religions. 
lu the Northern parts, poſſeſſed chiefly by Mahometans, the people 
ve white'or ſwarthy. Towards the South, and the middle parts quite 
trough India, they are black, and Pagans and idolaters. The ſea- 
coalts in general are poſſeſſed by people of an olive complexion ; hut 
tare alſo a multitude of other inhabitants, as well black as white ; 

have among them various religions, viz. Pagans, Mahometans, 
ad Chriſtians.” © r ere 4 | | 5 

It is reaſonable ” HER that an intercourſe between the inhabi ;: 
ants of the coaſts of the Red fea, r and the Weſtern 
pts of the peninſula of India, have ſubſiſted for many centuries ; 
ud, while the reſpective nations maintained an equality of power, 


dis intercourſe was only with a view of trade. But, when the 
eople of Egypt, 
nbia, and Perfia' were heated with ee potion of ſpreading -their 
1 by the ſword, then, it is probable that coviog parties of the 
Mahometans, or Moors, made deſcents on the. Indian coaſts with 


ricen empire was eſtabliſhed, and the marititne 


aber views beſides that of traffic, and, in time, drove the greateſt 
We => 9 H h 2 TA St -. & 
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RS pak in apes. from ate. fejioctihny Bod! ſtted che lands with 
- - _ © Moors. And, the country between the ſea and the mountains, calle; 

the Conkon, being on 4 meaty between the limits: of fifty and thiry 

miles broad the Moors ſoon became maſters of the low lands, and the 
natives toak fefuge.in the mountains 1 7 and there formed 
a ſoſffeſent Barrier to ehemſelyss :* and left the, robbers the opportuciy 
of förming © ſeveral ingepenc ent ſtates along © the Malabar coal, 
compole#*vf Moors and” Tych_6f the, atio cf as ,ehuſed to tay ne 


the A. 3 | Is NS 70 44 44 82:4 7 an nnn eee 
2 White” theſe changes ha pred on the fea-coaft, the Caliphs of 
Bagdut, whole armies corded various nations, particularly Arabs, 
Perfiatis, and Turks, extended their conqueſts alſo on the fide of the 
their relig and, upon the breaking up af aracen empire, 
their Princes became Sovereighs of the country, Theſe people, known 
chieffy by the game of Patans, were zednced by 'Famerlane, who, 
Mogul Tartars, founded the logul empire, which {ill 


And, ſomewhat after che middle of the-ſcyentecnth century, the Mos 
| gab extended their conqueſts through the middle part f Mal. towards 
the South, and ſettled their Mahometan fubjeQs in the open country; 
whereby ſuch ef the natives, as were averſs voghe Mogul power and 
religion, were driven to the KN they lived 
u their own Princes, called *Rejals';- and, for the ſake of quiet, 
agreed to pay a tribute to the Imperial co t. 
The Mabometans have the chief rule in the ebuntries ſubject to the 


ul; who ints, from among the great men of his court, the 
Wi, lte Sy als, of | ihe great provinces and tele appoint 
the Governors, or Nabobs, of the 1 bordinate' giftrics. The Muſſul- 
ml i 2 pen thoſe of Turky, Perſiay and othet Mane 
ave the uſe of variety of women, live very temperato, eat o 
| every thing "bi ee Fed bot Flake Wink any thing bet 
The Pagans, who were the original inhabitants of India, are called 
Sento, or Hindogs ; of cheſe it is ſaid, there are near eight) 
ſeyeral trlbes or caſts, that will never a el. or ſo much as 
eat with one. another, or with the people of any other nation ot 


„ a ano Le bo eee eee 
pa The Bralhs” 6 prieſts, the. moſt honourable tribe among the Gen. 
wide, teh th Raw ma, who was their Legiſlator, bath in politics ard 

_ religion, wat inferior ovly'to God; and that he exifled many a thouſand 

rs before dur actoijnt of the creation; that he bequeathed to then! 

book, called the Vidam, con ining his doctrine and inſtitutions; 
that the origival is, indeed, loſt; but they have a commentary up 
il, called Shaftab, Fhich is wrote in the Shanſcrit language, known 
wut nod to the Rramibs only. Their doctrine chiefly conſiſts in the 
beſief of a ſupreme Being, Who has created a regular gradation of 

- - * * beings, both above and/below mankind; of a future ſtaje of rewards 
and puniſhments, which is to. confilt in the animating of a differen! 

body by the ſoul of the deceaſed, according io the life he had led in 

his former fate. This is The 00 ine of the. metampſychoſis, or the 
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1 by Pythagoras, who is ſaid to have travelled into India, and 
bropgha from t theſe notions. IT 
The, Rajapatet, or military men, next in honour, are a ſtout brave 
people, but undaſciplined, refiding chiefly in the Northern provinces ; 
and engage 2s ſoldiers in the ſerxice of thoſe” who will pay them; 
to whom they faithfully adhere, while their leader lives ; but, when he 
dies, or falls in battle, they reckon their engagemeats cancelled, aud 
withdraw, or even run away, without any ſtain upon their reputation. 
Theſe people eat of all fleſh, fowl, and "fiſh, by the tenets of their 
A Pri but they do not eat beef, the bull being reverenced by them 
with a kind of religious awe; but their grand 4% is pilau, conſiſting | 
of bailed rice, and poultry or mutton. * 6 
The people who cultivate the lands, called labourers, are a quiet 
ve ple, livin chiefly on rice, roots, herbs or fruit, but eat 
zothing * that has life in it, from their notions of the tranſmigration 
of ſouls. J hey are very induſtrious, notwithſtanding the oppreſſion 
they ſuſfer from the M etans. which is ſometi circled farther 


buy their wealth, and pot an end to their lives by poiſon 
The Binians are thoſe who are occupied in mercantile affairs and 


ng tn 
de à multitude of idle v 


ern e | about with a ſaſh, 
a tufban on 1 $0 3, thoſe of the Moguls; or Mahometans,. . 
% 


elite J, Phe babits of all are 4 veſt» - girt 


— larger than thoſe of the Blacks. The common mes inthe South 


wee fr oor yo;t 24007 oh SHES ung IF 969 IDE 20 , 
The, women have 2 whole piece of muſlin or callieee tied about 


ib waiſts, er over their breaſts and ſhoulders, like a broad 
Weir hair das. * ied 3 
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e bracelets on their arms and lege, rings on their ingen 
and toes, a jewel in their noſe, which falls upon the lip, 80 
pendants" in their ears; and the men alſo wear bracelets on their 
arms, of gold, if they can afford it; if not, of ſome other metil, 
and perhaps glaſs; and every man of any faſhion wears a crice, ct 
dagger, in his ſaſh. * | een 


Salutations.] The Indians falute their friends by lifting their riglt 
hand, and ſometimes both, to their heads ; and to a great man they 
bow almoſt to the groned. To their Princes they fall down flat upon 

their faces, 178 y where * have offended, or are in diſgrace, 

Upon à viſit, the perſon viſited does not move to meet his friend, 
but intreats the viſiter to fit down by him on the carpet, and the 
betle and arek-nut is brought him to chew, as ſome people do tobacco, 
They are very reſerved, and ſeldom talk aloud, or very faſt ; and they 
_ ſometimes play at cheſy or cards for trifles,” 

 Diwverfians.] At feſtivals the dancing-girls are ſent for, and 
frequently "2 plays by torch-light. # 353-6795: 2 4 

| ne people of rank delight in hunting, and uſe the bow and guy, 
and train leopards to the ſports of the field ; they affect cool retreats; 
are fond of buffoons, tumblers, and jugglers 3 and particularly of 
aſtrologers, in the nonſenſe of which, all degrees of people in ſad 
have great belief. r TE 

The houſes of the common le are extremely poor, generally 
thatched, and are thereby very ſubject to fires; even thoſe of the 
better ſort are far from being elegant; they are neat, commodiou, 
and . but there are few marks of ificence. 

There are poor people in India that carry about ſerpents in covered 
| baſkets, and, upon their ſinging and playing upon very bad infu- 
ments, the ſerpents will get up and dance. Hocking, hunting, fi- 
ing, and other rural l are practiſed here; and the court i 
ſometimes entertained with the fights of elephants, lions, and other 
wild beaſts, 1 VCU | J nt Boob a 
© | Marriages.) - The marriages of the Indian idolaters are made 'by 
their: parents when the parties are children, which are ſolemnized 
with great ſplendor, when they come of age to cohabit ; and though 
the huſband” cannot refuſe his wife, he may take another, and enter- 
tain as many concubines as he pleaſes; and if his firſt wife murmu 
at it, he may reduce her to the condition of a ſlave; but in ſome 

rovinces on the Malabar coaſt; it is ſaid, a woman is allowed three 

uſbands, who contribute jointly to the maintenance of the iſſue. > 

Woman brings no other ene than her clothes and ornaments, 1d 
two or three female flaves;j and the father of the bridegroom a0. 

ces s ſum of money often 16 the bride's friends, ſo that ſhe 1310 


a eee The Pagans of India burn their dead, and are vaſtly ex- 
 penfive in the perfames they throw into the funeral pile. @— 
Tt; has bees id, chat formerly it was cuſtomary for the wives 0 Bp 
the deceaſed huſband to burn themſelyes, that they might, in a purif® — 
"ſtars, accompany the ſouls'of their huſbands Aer Beth z but er” A ſpe 
Practice is now diſuſed ; and indeed ſome of the antient 08 follows 

ide Gentdos ſeeth io be weating oor, eſpecially ine the wars raiſed {ns 
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fe French among the Europeans. However all the accounts we have 
zoree, that they, are an honeſt, hoſpitable, and ingenious people. A robs 
hery is a thing ſcarcely heard of in India, though the diamond merchants 
travel without arms: neither are they ſubject to quarrels, or abuſing of 
one another. 3 | r 

Travelling] Here are no horſes fit for the ſaddle or coach, ooly 2 
ſmall — The Indian cavalry conſiſts of horſes brought out 
of Perſia and Tartary, at an exceſſive price. Camels and oxen are 
their beaſts of burthen, and their oxen will carry a man very well'a 
round trot ; but the uſual way of travelling is in a palanquin 
or conch, covered with a bending canopy, and carried by four men, 
that will trot along, morning and evening, forty miles a day; and 
of theſe” uſually ten are hired, who carry the palanquin by turns, four 
ata time. | | > rare. " ; 
Manufa#ures and traffic.) The mauufactures of India are chiefly . 
nuſlin, callicoe, and filk, They have ſome merchant-ſhips of their 
own, and traffic with the countries bordering upon India, and par- 
ticulatly with Perſia ; but the Europeans uſually take off moſt of their 
nanufaftures, and pay filver for them. Great part of the filver that 
v brought from America is carried to the Eaſt-Indies by the merchants 
of every European nation; and, as they have the richeſt diamond 
nines in the world here, no country abounds in wealth more than this, 
1 Kouli Khan experienced, when he plundered Dehly the capital. 
Cong] Among the curioſities of the hither India, the diamond 
wines in the kingdom of Golconda are not the leaſt ; there are no mines 
in the world that * — them in goodneſs or ſize of the diamonds, 
except. thoſe lately diſcovered in Brazil, and the water of theſe is not 
1 to thoſe of Golconda. | e 
The, hoſpitals, which the Banians endow for ſick and lame animals is 
mother curioſity. | ” Mt 9h 7 f . V4, 13 
Nor, muſt we forget the antiquities in the iſland of Canorin or 
valſete ; oppoſite to Bombay, which all writers take netice of; par- 
weularly. an antiknt temple cut out of a rock; and aſcended by a 
nt number of ſteps cut out of the ſame rock ; the poof is arched, 
de door and columns grand: it conſiſts of three iſles, part of them, 
ered with a cupola: it is repleniſhed. with ſuch images as the 
8 hy . In on: 2 near this, ren is the 
or an elephant cut out o „ as big as the life, from 
Wees the inan ir called Elephanta. N ibm norte e 
Language.) | Befides the Bramin language, there are the Malabar 
ad jentoo tongues; which are moſt commonly ſpoken by the Pagans ;, 
tte one upon the Malabar "coaſt," and the other on the coaſt of 
andel; but no language is more univerſally underſtood on the 
Calts, and in the tradingmtowns, than the Portugueſe, which is the 
Naa Franca of that part of the world; but this Is mixed with fome 
adun words, and not ſpoken in that -parity as in Portugal. The 
Nang g „GW P 1 | 
0 
gl keimen of the Bengal or Jentoo language, in their Pater noſter, 
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Babe hita, ada de ſurga; mamma mou jadi berſakii ; radia. 

« 1 jo OT 7 bumi optert} ds ae /urga ; rot 11 

ri [a hari-hari membriſtan kita ate inillg; makka ampunla pag 
kita dooja kita, eperti kita ber-am punakan Haba ber/a, la kapada tita; 
d jaang an an hentar kita kapada tjobakan ; tetapi lepaſten uy dari jag 
d"jakat ; 3 karna mo 1 ja regjat daan * Jaban daan ber Manas 
| ampey tatbal. A 


A ſpecimen of the 1 langua e, in weir Pater- noſter. 

| Paramandalang gellile irukkira” enge- Prdawe 3 . unmudeyia aumum ariof 
villa paddywadega ; unmudefia rat/chijum, aurra; unmudejia ſittum pars 
' mandalattile. ſcheja padum apole pumijilegum /cheja 3 2 
nulla engel oppum engellukka. innudarum ; engel ca cararukku nange 
porukkuma pole nirum engel cadingele engel-lgkku forum 3 engelei ehading 
ile pirawe ſchija degum ; analo tin me!jile ninnu engelei let/ch ttu hillyn; 
adedendal Lo om pines: m oft me! * a——_— eunenneik lunands 
Carlin FT The Mogul i is/an abſolute 3 and his crown be- 
reditary „dor rather be aſbgus the greateſt part of his empire to his 

r on, and 8 the reſidue among has on er ſons : but they 
N to the father's throne upon ath, and both it 
a till ; but one left. A Prince of the: — family muſt be 
an Emperor or nothing; the reigning Prince ſeldom ſuffers a near 


relation to live. In Perſia, it is qbſerved, 15. only * out the eye 
their riy 


 Stile of the Mogal, 4 The Emperor, or Grede Mogul, aumes ſome 
grand. title on his advaricement to the 'throne3 as;' The Conqer 
of or The Ornament of the. n Kc. Lat he is never 
crown 


His fot. 3 be Pipers ue 1446 the title of Sultans _ their 


daughters of Sultanas, an 1 1 
Subahs of Nabobs, # Wees r 


- Nobility The next in de which ma 15 eftcemed heir 
nobility, are Riled Chan, or Fan un, as it 4s 2 unced, and att 
diſtinguiſhed ; by the name Foyt Map receive on eb advancement; 23, 
Ap a Chan, «40 rich Lord ö hin Channa, Lord of Lords; and 


2 the Mogul gi bes dhe whine b of "Mechijb Chan, or or 


The exerts of military officers are called Omrahs, and, if they have bee 
of raryiies.they are filed Miraa s. 

/ "he Fagan Princes, tributary. to the Mogul, theſe are called 

| T5 Ls honourable. caſt or tribe of the Pagans, are thei 

. The, m_ i is chat of ec eee or Raſb 


| 9 wi 
1 1 28g Rajas and nobilicycoJiaberc the 1 
nour IS their « Pagan R 1 ar 175 My no ſuch thing 4 


= or eſtates among the Mooriſh or Mahometan nobr 
Ii 1715 cers. Wen dete die, all their eſtates, real 
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Ferre — axe computed to amount. 4 


z radjats KF. Go 
2. of his. Moguls gr white ſabjecte, who 
bo 15 ng 0 ah, a0 MM 5 45 India, beſſdes the forces of the 
4 60 Rejas, ox TE Wh iich may amount to as many more:; and 
dari ia, be a Mogul's frequently with . thouſand men 
. e by ty — e them foot; and, when the Mogul attacks 
10 of the Ryay, in the defiles and paſſes of the monn- 
ay þe make we ule 1 . ee Ty e the dlack 


um artof 


The reyenues or the U computed at forty 
* he K i aflſing Mogul we co on 8 


3 An,: 
trade, and the 5 cal of. the le; but chiefly from the pref 
* of the br t Pr ab} the revenu 56 of the mere proviects, iv eve 
lun; Vi Nabpb, ang Governor, being obliged to tranſmit wy 
. 2 of tribute Ae from ae — nce. The Ra as, 
Mack Princes, under the dominion of the Mogul, pay him 


tributes alſo. 

own be. ' The Mogul's camp is alſo another great curiofity, for he lives i in 
re to his held” dyrin the © "fair eaſon, n, which” laſts four or five months, in he 
but they bekdes the m men, Which amount to above one dundred thou 
| Ggbt it land, 455 carry their wives and families with e he is attended 
mult be by moff of the. feat en in the empire, and followed by all m annes 
34 meat of merchants An a tradeſmen fro oe 1 * amoynti | 
the eye the Me to u wards ds of: a” is © op! le ; and wok 1 
| tour 2 "thouſ: ay: miles 4 5 "through v4 
a ford bis nons, 5 hears th comp Pan 0 the Wegen of 

ongero 5 = 88. e n to be oppreſſed by his Vibe cee or 
PIG "Thete'1 15 a Mer! of wo thouſand camels and ee chat conſtantly 


mend the ring. in provifi6ns "fri £ 
id. ther country £ e hi vb A ON a Eines, 9 
e liked rele bf ith grear” power,. 8 he ia to ; farniſh the Tourt and camp 4 


4c e amp is at Kan rent) miles in circumferehce they incimg 
their ina round, form ; the ee ONE tent, and thoſe of h b women bh 


ind are on! in e inence in the middle, and ate 15 atated from the reſt 
or; , 11 5 0 or 1hcloſure, Beyond t this are 1 0 e nobility, Generals, 


and le of dittingſon, ia aget r 115 e and the reft ſucceed in 
or Lon le 1 etz a ji the 3 or A de 0 neareſt * 
| Out thde | bb | 
ve been 1 142 1 is 92 


| Coir]: we coins" we. mood wich n this country are che pico op 
e-called alt, which: ate bf copper; and about che value of a halfpenny : 
re their fanams, u filver coin! of the value of - three · pence; the roupee, 
r Raſb- mother flver' coin; two ſhillings and three - pence; the gold moor or 
22 dupee, which is about the value of fourteen ſilver roupees; and a 
the ha. Pipoday ſo called from having the fign ore of 4 pagoda ftam 1 en 
hing 4 R, 18 of the value of nine ſhi hillings The laſt are coined chiefly by 
n-noby -Najas,”"or Princes; A are flat on one ſide, and the other 
al and BN is convey; » d and flver coins are finer here than in any ocher- 


"AV — coins allo are current i in Sg dai 7 
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 Provintts,” titits, c.] Sind is a territory lyiog'on the Weſt of the 
river Indus, which is made' fruitful by the annual overflowing of th, 
river,” It abounds: with black cattle, ſheep, and game of all king, 
and à great variety of fine” fruits and valuable drugs. Its capita 
city, Tatta, ſtands in à fine plain about two miles From the Indus, 
which in this place is a mile broad; is @ large town and well ſtocked 
with inhabitants 3 for, in the year 169, it is faid to have loft ei iy 
thouſaud perſons by a plague, with which it is not often viſſted. 
This place, is famous for the manufacture of the palanquins, a kind of 
— couch, ſupported on two long 2 reſting on the ſhoulden 
of four men, ho trot along with it at much the ſame rate as the London 
chairmen do with their ſedan '' 
© 'Bucknor, 2 province lying on both fides the Indus, is fruitful, 
unding in corn and cattle, and a ſtout race of men. The capital, 
of the-ſame; name, has a conſiderable trade in cloths and other ma- 
nufactur es en Aves «4 4 | 2 
Multan. The river Indus alſo runs through this province, ud 
renders. ĩt / very pleaſant: it produces much ſagar, with which 
have a. conſiderable trade. inhabitants have great dealings for 
horſes with the Perſians, of whom they purckaſe about fifty thouſand 


ly.. Ne p ww a 4 . 

Haide and Cabul, two provinces bordering on Perſia, not ven 
fruitful; the inhabitants deal much in camels, and hire themſelves a 
convoys. to the caravans. - The city of Cabul is very large, and con- 
_ tains the palaces of many Mogul Princes, who have had it allotted to 
them as their portion. A great trade in horſes and cattle is carried on 
here with the Uſbec Tartars and Perfians,  _ 
Caffimere. This e is called the paradiſe of India, from the 
temperature of its air, and the fertility, of , its ſoil. It contains an 
amazing, number of towns and villages, well ſtocked with inhabitants 
and cattle, and free from voracious beaſts. . The capital ſtands on the 
borders of a large lake, is about three miles long, and near two broad; 
well farniſhed with handſome houſes} gardens, and uſeful canals. 
Several. of the Moguls have built palaces here, from the agreeable 


- 


Seaton of ̃ V. 0 Lin on, 0 
Naugarcut is a * ; ue er of b lame 
ne, contains a very rich temple, frequen entoo pilgrims. 
32 This gt of the et and fineſt 5 of Edel, 
and formerly was much celebrated in the Indian hiſtory, It produces 
very fine ſugar. Its capital, once near nine miles in length, wich 
contained many palaces and public buildings, ® now much decayed, 
| Gnce the removal of the Mogtl's reſidence. There is a conſiderable 
manufacture of curious carpets,” cotton cloths, and ſtuffs of all kinds 


carried on here. There runs from this city to the Southward 2 fine 


o 


road, of about three hundred miles long, well ſhaded with ſpreading 


trees planted on uts-fides. 1) oo oe ot rs 9 

Agra, the capital of a large province of the ſame name, is a de 
2 and fine 7 the frequent refidence of the Moguls : tbe palac- 
and its gardens take-up. about four miles in cirtuit, and is formed libe 


a--creſcent fronting a river. The city is ſaid to be fo that a man 
on horſeback can ſcarcely ride — o 
factory * but not the Engliſh. 


it in a day. - The utch haye à 
Debly 
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the capital of Indoftan, is a large and ous place, the 
2 + the Moguls. This city, which is about ten miles 
ig circuit; contains within it a multitude of gardens, belonging to the 
mean} people as well as great. The common honſes are only of clay 
ind thatched, but plaiſtered within. The houſes of the nobility are 
fumptuouſly farniſhed with fine carpets, china, and lackered ware. 
There are "ſeveral noble moſques and caravanſeras, which add to the 
beauty of the place. The Em A. ſtables uſed to contain twelve 
thouſand horſes, and five hundred elephants; and his ſeraglio one 
The Malabar coaft, extending from Cambay to Cape Comorin, is 
divided into many particular territories governed by their own Princes, 
called Rajahs, but pay a ſmall tribute to the Mogul. ; 
Bombay" is a barren iſland, containing near fixty thouſand in- 
habitan's; it has a very fine harbour, with a great depth of water; 
ud capable of much improvement. The ifland is about ſeven miles 
in length, and twenty in circumference. The town, which is poor 
built, 19 about a mile long, and commanded by a ſtrong ſtone fort 
of 2 quadrangular form. Many black merchants refide here. This 
7 was given to the Eaſt-India company by King Charles IT, who 
it from Portugal, as a part of the dowry of his Queen Catharine ; 
ud indeed many of the inhabitants are Portugueſe and their off- 
jring the natives. This is the ſecond beſt preũdency which the 
agli have in India; and has the care of all the company's buſineſs 
® the Malabar coaſt. The Governor and council of Bombay are pro- 
table employments, and provide for many young people who are ſent 
ver as writers. The troops on the iſland, and in the places depen- 
dent on it, are commanded by ngliſh officers ; the fbldiers being, in 
general,” natives of the country, called Seapoys, not only here but in 
bitants il the Indian ſettlements. It bas been faid that the troops kept up 
on the ae much too few in proportion to the number of officers who are paid 
broad; for commanding them. The iſlands of Salſet and Baſſeen, near Bom- 
canals, WY bey, are large and fertile, belong to the Marattas, who are maſters of 


recable Wi de 2 for a long extent to the Northward and Southward of 

3 | | | | * 
lame Surat,” which has been for ages one of the greateſt marts in India, 
ims. through its commodious ſituation for trade with the Red ſea and the 


doſtan, gaph of Perfia, is looked upon by the: Moors as the gate to Mecca. 
oduces And upon this account a caſtle was built here, towards the end of the 
which ſerenteenth century, by the Mogul, to bold a ſon ſufficient to 
cayed, Wiſh ere the Mahometan pilgrims from the inſults of the neighbouring 
Jerable Gentoos ; and a fleet was ept in the harbour to curb the pirates who 
kinds, likurbed the trading ſhips. The lands which were appro riated 
| a fine for the ſubſiſtence of the Mogul" Governor and his garriſon, havin 

eading 1 into the hands of the Marattas, the late Governors have, for 


| ſupport of themſelves and troops, been guilty of great oppreſſions 

a very which being at laſt reſented by the — of bay, they de- 
palace WY te their fleet, attacked and took the caſtle; and obtained che 
edilike ee ue of Soyergor and Admiral from the Mazatta King; 
a ma * 15 ſeyenths of the original revenue for its ſupport have 
en 159 8 ö : | | (A nas 
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ante excellent _ epper, betle-gut, fan- 
N re, Which is the wolt conks 
in pol Wanke has Pas convenient 
. af near one hundred TIE ge, ang. denn 198 8 
gapatnam, the capital aur country, where 
Ry reßdes. Between Mangalore and cherry, the 1050 
iſh ſettlement to the South of Bombay, 1 — {mall provinces, 
ls. — — King, by now, under ſeveral Chiefs ; the Southern 
is. called the Samorin 78. dominions, which ng 12 
2 for — Calicut being ca A en 
i at the Southern extent. From * 2 omorin be 
to ing of Travencore, who lately conquered a confiderable 
— 1258 a Dutch Sang xy 4 jo bounded by the — 
0 gr b 
dura * 2 hom, abour the 6 — of Portu e of orings, reaching am 
' Comerin along the ſtreights of and has 2 fine 
5 on its coaſt. The little e of 1 hes partly 
to che Eaſt of Madura. Its capital th nd on the 
S are the * — Tranguebar aa 
, cn tct agapatan. 
The Carnatic ns boner en. the, countries of Viſapour and Golconda 
to; the North-Wedk, and- Nor; the bay of 1 of Reagal Fat; Maſurato 
Weſt; and Tanjour. and Madura to t th. is cauntty jar 
e three. hgadred miles North and South, band, gear three hundre 
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(5 th force that n att Tt dy the nunves: The tu 
towns ade? ts 3 contain n 
The obe ee the White wn Is fortifed, and the ofvil nmtnt 
under ne direchen of 4 Mayer, und Afdermeg. Ta the Blatk-rowit 
hre merc hits of tano denbminations, aud ſome of them ith meaſely 
rich. The fituatien of Madräſe, though Fat from Being che mes 
agreeable, is very convenient for interfering in the affairs of the 
Cat, Which the late Rae of affairs in Indił has rendered neteſſury. 
The Mala bar lan uage is common in the Carnatic ;- and the country is 
peſtered with a green _viper,-whoſe bite is fad to be inturkbley © 

The Subah of Bengal tales in a large extent of dountry, ue 
greateſt part is under the immediate direction of tht Subah z 
the reſt- is under the management of Nabobb, Rajahs, or Polygars; 
who ate to ph certain arinual tributes to the Sabah, and attend him 
with their quota of troops when wanted; the rents and tates of the 
nds being leſt to their own management. But, ſinee the 1 
Loali Khan, the affafts of the empire have been in ſuch a, 
tate, that the Subahs have in a-manner thrown off their dependence 
en the Mogul add many of the Rajahs aſſumed independence. 

The river Ganges which falls into the a Bengal through 
channels eſteemed in India as facred; has on its 


— — 3 multitude of 
as'or tem for the Gentoo religion ir practiſed in its great 
pority in the rOVI of Bengal. as he is generally 
called, the Nabob, ufually reſides at Patna, or Makſudabad; aud the 
Gentoo univerſity is at Bann are. og rnndk 
There are in this province ſeveral places noted fox their produbtibm 
of Indian ma es z aikougothers —— the latgelitown 
in Bengal, and where the tide flows up to the walls, which: contains 2 
Engliſh and a Dutch factory, is diſtant from the ſea above one hunde 
miles. But on the Weſtern channel of the Ganges, which is the 
conſiderableʒ and called the river Hugley, ſtand many flouriſhin 
uading places, where the Europeans bave factories; among whi 
Hugley, lying near one hundred miles up the river, is a place of prox 
digious trade; here the Daich have a well fortiſied factory. Alſc 
g from Chandenagore, below Hugley, although well fortiſied by the F 1 
2 fine and defended; by near two thouſand troops; wich above one — | 
partly and twenty-pieces of cannon, yet, in the laſt war, was forced to! fabs 
on the mit to the Engliſh' arms, commanded on the 1and: ſide by Gblonel 
ar and E Lord) Clive, and the marine by the Admirals Watſon and 
Ar- But the principal place is the town of Caleutta, defended by 
Iconda Bun uke, which lies near forty miles above the mouth of 
ora 19 ugley. This place, now intirely under the India. company, an 
ry wos Beelen corporation, confiſting of a” Mayor, Aldermen, and 
unde er civil officers, was, in the year 1756, taken and plundered by 
* 4s Sabah Suraja Dowla, a barbarous tyrant, who confined one hun- 
ie forty-five: of the Britit ſubjekts in-a-cloſe priſon, called the 
ag cc Hole, during a long night in che hotteſt weather ; whereby one 
Fren dred and twenty-three' of them died in the night by ſuffocation, 
; The Mended with a hrenſ7. | 2 1990; - * 3 
iche Ta: cruel act was ſoon "after -puniſhed by the total defeat of the 
Lara N bs army, at Plaſſey, by Colonel Clive, and by the death of the 
* dun! whereby the company's forces, having the command of the 
gm pr wk eſtabliſhed a Subah, Mir Jaffier, who granted the company ſuch 
00 des in trade as made way for the abſolute government of Bengal, 
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with which the company ſeem to be at this time inveſted. The x 


of this province are eſtimated at about three millions and a half; ou af 
which the tribute to the Mogul, the Subah's eſtabliſhment, and th 


% 


_ expences of government, amountin ther to about two mill; li, 
bein dedudied, the remainder, — — ion and a half det, ** 
may be appropriated to the uſe of the India company oalul 


REVOLUTION S-anv MEMORABLE EVENTS 
OMEN C18 en | NEeaYy 21.5 71 
fob little of the (hi of this country is known before th 
V Mogul Tartars, under Tamerlane, about the year 1400, mad 
an eruption into India, Where he fixed his third fon, Miracha, in 
the North of India and Perſia. But the Southern peninſula of Indis 

wens not reduced under the obedience of the Mogul Princes until the 

time of Aurengzebe, who — ra reign about the year 1667, He 
bad ſeen ſome of the large diamonds that were dug in the mines of 

Golconda, which: induced him to invade: that King's dominions, and 

afterwards the territories of the reſt of the Arabian and Gentoo 

Princes in India; and made an intire conqueſt of all the open country 

n far as Cape Comorin, the moſt Southern promontory of [ndiz, 
But, the midland country being very mountainous and woody, and 
ject. to ſeveral Gentoo Princes, called Rajas, the Mognls coul 
never reduce all theſe ;\ ſome of them preſerve their independency v 
this days and acknowledge no ſuperior; Aurengzebe was near a 
hundred years, old when he died: he never eat any fleſh meat, 0 
talled ſtrong drinn 
After the death of Aurengzebe, Maurodin, his eldeſt ſon, gained 
the crewn in 1713, after a very bloody conteſt with his three brothers, 
This Prince, neglecting the government, was depoſed by his nobles ee 
and put 20 death by his nephew, who was raiſed to the throne. Thi Kro 
Emperor, whoſe name was Furrukhſir, committed the government to and Ex 
the care of two brothers, named Seyd; who, being men of abilities, 1 
managed the empire according tq their own pl „leaving to the miles ; 
Prince little more than the name; which. being diſcovered by the N 
Emperor when it was 100 late, he ſought to get rid of them. This China 
they diſcovered, and proclaimed a grandſon of Aurengzebe, by his freiph 
daughter,-a youth of eighteen years, who cauſed Furrukhſr, to be tze kn 
ſtrangled ; bur, the Seyda diſliking him, he was ſoon after poiſoned, 
and his elder. brother, Shah Jehan, was made Emperor, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition of the hereditary Rajahs, who diſliked the t# 
Seyds- This Prince dying in 184 they raiſed Mahommed Shah to n he 
the throne, who, in conjunction with his Rajahs, and by much difims ; 
lation, at laſt got the Seyds diſpatched. The Emperor's fears being 
ended by their death, he neglected buſineſs, and purſued the pleaſure On the 
' which had been ſo fatal to ſome of his family; the principal authoi!? | 
being inveſted in Nizam al Muluck; one of Aurengzebe's favour 
Generals, and a principal agent in the deſtruction of the $ey6 $802 
Nizam was Subah of the Decan, had defeated the Marattas, and was On the 
_ eſteemed the firſt ſubject: notwithſtanding which, he privately invited | 
 Kovli- Khan into India; who, having beat the Emperor's. trocf, On the 
took bim priſoner; and, after putting many indignities upon him, 
\ ripped him and his nobles of treaſures to the amount, it is * 
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bore. two hundred millions ſterling, beſides the provinces lying on 
ge lde of Perſia, which was to be ceded to Kauli Khan. ee 
exceſive exaclions cauſing 


ſome commotions among the people at 
Deli, the Perfian robber ordered his troops to fall on the Indians, 
ud two hundred. thouſand of them were. butchered in the general 
confuſion, /' "Theſe great loſſes put an end to the greatneſs of the family 
of Tamerlane in the Indies; they being ftripped of their wealth, 
and of ſuch a multitude of friends, the Emperor had no power left to 
inforce the payment of the tributes from the ſeveral provinces, or to 
defend themſelves againſt the attacks of thoſe who were deſirous to 
ute advantage of their dittreſs. The unfortunate Emperor was put 
to death by his Vizier, and his ſon Amet Shah, after having duelle 
u inſutrection, and puniſhed. the conſpirators, was driven from his 
throne_by.an invaſion of Patans and Marattas, Who have alternately 
held ide empire; and the remaining Prince of Tamerlane's line, 
dn Zadab, is at preſent under the protettion of the Englim. 
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kirvaTiON Etween the latitudes of 1 and 30 0 North, | 
and EXTENT, about ſeventeen hundred miles ; and from the lon- 


2" Sitydes of 92 to 109 degrees Eaſt, near two 'thouſand 
niles ; but above half the ſpace within theſe limits is water. : | 
Boundaries. Bounded on the North by Thibet and China; by 
China aud che Chinefian ſea on the Eaſt; by the ſame ſea and the 
ſreights of "Malacca on the South ; and by the bay of Bengal and 


1 7 
4 


the hither India oh the Weſt. * 
| Subdiviſions. © 1 Chief tons, 


Grand Diviſions. | 

On the North-Weſt | Acham  — _— | Chamdara. 

| . Ava — — — | Ava. 

"35 Ik Aracan — _— | Aracan.. 

On the Jouth-Weſt | Pegu — — | —| Pegs. | 
eee = i eee 

ds on. [Siam — ., — Siam. 8 
I Malacckcaa— _ —| Malacca, 

On the North-Eaſt -| Tonqun — EK. Cachao, or Keccio. 
Ribera © it RIES & REST 

On the South-Eaſt '| Cochin China — — | Thoanao. 

21.44... Cambodia — ,— | Cambodia. 

en | Chiampa — — _ —| Padram, | 
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Air.] In the North of this country the air is dry and healthful, 
but the Southern provinces, being very hot and moiſt, eſpecially their 
vallies and low lands near the ſea and the rivers, are not ſo healthful; 

Ts Safe moſt of ther towns,” Tet houſes ſta ſtanding 
| n high pillars to ſecure them from the floods, during which ſeaſon 

_ have no communication with one another but by boats; and 
ſuch ſtorms of wind, thunder, and lightning, happen about the 


— n th ſhiftin oft ns are. ſeldom ſeen in 
Tepe Te Oker Ns Forbes Ates and ſummer a 
i 05 wa, but into ty. et Va d ge, or into the Eaſterly and 
Weſterly mon ſoons/ w it to thoſe periodi- 


cal winds, and ſometimes to the wet and IT weather. There are ſea 
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gal and 12 of this c coun . 101 
Ihe kin f Ava lies on th gh, of B 15 as a capi 
of the ſame e wh which is 5 mb Ie an , v1 The fireets 
are all ſtrait, and the houſes. oF w cept ! + g's palace, which 
is a large ſtone Building; much ee 2d with 455 The natives 
are of an olive com ple exion, well ſhaped, with good eatures. Their 
women, rather fairer. than the men, wear. their black hair tied up 
behind ; and cover their heads with a | piece of cotton cloth, when they 
go abroad. 

Ve i of this country is Known.: the trade with this people i 
ſor ru Yen, jewels, and m ſaid that the King 
alffties onourt DP divine; and t e ariſe from his neighbour 
hood to Thibet, nh a living, mortal 1 Is worſhipped as the God 0 
the people, as wilt- be ſhewn hereafter. 

Aracan is a (mall maritime | kingd uy 1yi ing on the North - Eaſt coaſts 
2 fe N * and 18 e the OWE. of we 
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| North aud Raſt. It is a fertile country; producing; the fruits 
222 The ſeaſons here are the dry or Aale ſeaſon, 
om October to April; and the ey ſeaſon takes up the reſt of the 
year nearly. The habitants, which are few, on account of the 
ntages committed by the multitude of ſavage beaſts, are Pagans ; 
ys traſic 9 precious ftones, | ſtick-lae, elephants teeth, 
| bail in im fo | re d s 
gin 55 confderable kingdom, lying on the coaſt of the bay of 
Bengal; haying the kin dom of Ava an the North, the * gCoies of 
Laos and go on the Eaſt, and the ſea on the South and Weſt. Its 
wpjtal. js Pegu, Mine about ſeventy miles inland. This 3 44 near 
tyenty miles 4 cltcuit,, bur its preſent inhabitants very few, the place 
having been ruined in the wars with the people of Barma. 
entry produces plenty of grain, fruits, and game; with buildin 
bikber, elephants teeth, wax, falt-petre, lead, iron, and ether commo- 
SHties; and alſo ſome ſmall diamonds and fine rubies. The natives ' 
year, very, few clothes, many going almoſt naked. They are Pagans, 
al 


ud pay adoration to idals very coarſely fabricated. © The Prieſts, 
i aroins, who cultivate the lands allowed them for ſubſiſtence, 
areſaid to lead of reg lives; they inculcate, among other moral duties, 
charity, and affirr that religion to be beſt, which teaches men to do 
the moſt, good, People ſhipwrecked on their coaſt, who retire to their 
4 1 are taken care of, and their wants ſupplied. The low coun- 
by U very ſubjeR to inundatlons; and here the houſes are chiefly 
built on piles, at a diſtance from the ground. is country is now 
areal that of Ava, whoſe King reigns over both, but reſides 
NN 5 5 e | 
Maftaban is a ſmall province on the ſea-coaft of Pegu, fertile in 
rice and fruits, and produciog plenty. of wines. Phe chief town, 
called Martaban, was once à rich, trading-place, but ruined in the 
wars between the Peguans and Siameſe, and their harbour effectually 
ſpoiled by the ſhips ſunk there for that purpoſe. 5 
The kingdom of Laos has part of China on the North; Tonquin 
and, Cochin China on the Eaſt, Cambodia on the South, and the 
countries of Siam and Ava on the Welt. This country, which is very 
D in tice, fruits, fiſh, and all the rich commodities of 
lous 


the Eaſt. The inhabitants are à robuſt ſtout people, and extremely 
popu - They form a number of petty ſtates, or priucipalities; but 
knouledge'one Sovereign, ho is deſpotic, lives in very great pomp, 
but ſhews m{elf to his Abject, only twice à year, and is of the Lama 


Sam is boguded on the North by Laos 3 on the Faſt by Cambodia; 


ou the South, by the ocean and Malacca ; and on the Weſt by Pegu. 
It is reckoned” at above five hundred miles in length from North to 
South, .and above two hundred miles broad from Eaſt to Weſt ; and - 
in bounded on theſe fides by chains of- mountains, almoſt the whole - 
ngrh. of the country, which is very fruitful, but ſubject to inunda- 
dene; and contains many troubleſome animals, as crocodiles, tygers, 
"Unocerofes, largs ſerpents, Ke. It is well watered: by a fine river, 
OD down the middle of che country, which falls inte the bay 
Siam. The low lands, being flogded . in the rainy ſeaſon, and 


dovere with mud and ſlime when the waters run off, make theſe 
| "T4 f i 


eas exceeding fruit Perſons 
DT | © 8/088 
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+. Perſons and habits of the Siameſe.) They are of a good ſtature, fal. 
dom corpulent, of a tawny or olive complexion, not any of they 
black, as in the hither peninſula, though they lie nearer the equator. 
from ' whence. it is evident, that it is not the ſun alone which 


occaſion of the black complexion. The faces of both men mf 
men are ſo1 ewhat of the broadeſt, with high cheek-bones, and their 
foreheads ſuddenly contract and terminate In. à point, as well as ther 
. hins. , They haxe dark ſmall eyes, not very briſk ; their jaws hollow; 
1 e mouths and pale thick lips; and their teeth dyed black; they 
Doſes are ſhort and round at the end, and their ears large, which the 
account à beauty; long nails, rowing an inch or two, beyond thei 
ngers ends, .are looked upon alſo as ornaments ; _y have thick lank 
hair; which both men and women cut ſo ſtiort, that it reaches ng 
| 2 than their ears, and the women make it ſtand up on their fore. 
heads. The men pull off their beards by the roots, inſtead of ſhaving 
them ; and do not leave ſo 548. as whiſkers ;, and ſuffer no hair og 
their bodies below the girdle. 
The habit of a man of quality is.a piece of callico tied about hi 
loins, which reaches down to his knees ; this is called the Pagne ; he 
wears allo a muflin ſhirt without collar or wriſtbands. In winter the 
Wear 3 breadth of ſtuff, or painted linen, over their ſhoulders, lik 
be King- wears a cap in the form of a. ſugar-loaf, ending nit 
a circle, or _coronet, of precious ſtones about it; and thoſe of his 
officers have circles of gold, filver, or vermilion gilt, to diſtingui 


IR FIELD 


<1} 


58 EE 


their. quali). 3 2 . ih 
The women alſo wrap a cloth or pagne about their middle, which 
hangs down to the calf of their legs; and they have another cloth 
with which they cover their breaſts, and throw the ends over their 
ſhoulders ; the reſt of their bodies they leave naked, having no fhift 
on, as the men have, nor any covering for their heads, but their hair, 
The common people go almoſt naked, _ 


b 


menen. ] Wives are purchaſed hdre} and every man keeps as many 
as he arr. The — are ſo far from jealouſy, that they will offer 
their wives and daughters to foreigners. The Dutch merchants con- 
tract for temporary wives in Tonquin, whom they make their factors, 
to buy up ſilk and other goods in their abſence, and employ the poor 
manufacturers, when they work cheapeſt. Many of the Datch raiſe 
eſtates by the traffic of their female factors, who are obſerved to be 
very faithful, and are allowed ſuch profits that they raiſe fortunes 
themſelves, and become matches for the greateſt Lords in the country, 
when their Dutch huſbands have left off trading thither. | 
- Genius of the Siameſe.] The Siameſe have a ready and clear concep- 
tion, and their repartees are quick and ſmart ; they imitate any thing 

at ſight, and in one day become tolerable workmen. 


- © Artificers in Siam.] In Siam there are no particular — 

ttrades, but every man underſtands ſomething of all. They are bag. 

5 and courteous; but timorous; they have but little curioſity or ine 
nation to alter their faſhions, and do not admire the curioſities 0 
foreign countries as we do... . 
2 r Educatin. 


y p * * 
„n . 
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| Education. ] | Thoſe who have the education of the youth teach them 
to expreſs the modeſty and ſubmiſſien imaginable towards their 


| Diverſions and cuftoms.) Their rural {ports are fiſhing and hunt- 

and wo. BH g. hey act * by torch-light, from evening al morning; 
nd ther WY un they-conftantly chew the arek-nut and the betle-leaf, which is 
3 ther WY - kind of opiate. - They celebrate the feſtival of the New Year, 
* which with —ꝓ— begins the middle of January, for ten or twelve days 
& ſucceſſively, when is a eeſſation of all manner of buſiveſs; and 
0 oy they ſpend their time in drinking and gaming. The firſt and fifteenth 
04 11 of every moon alſo are holidays; and their great men ſolemnize their 
N birth-days. annually, when they are complimented by their relations 


es, 4 
ſhaving » | el.] The 


| teſt curioſities in this peninſula of India. are 
hair og their elephants, of which they have greater numbers than in any other 
part of the world; many hundreds of them are trained up to war. 
bout his Theſe animals do not come to their full growth till they are an hundred 
zne ; be years old, and live ſeveral hundred years afterwards, and are certainly 
the moſt ſagacious and tractable animals in nature. There is a white 
elephant in Siam, that is almoſt adored, there not being another of the 
wlour. They believe this elephant is animated by the ſoul of ſome 
t Prince, and for that reaſon the King never rides upon him ; and 
is ſerved in er and treated as a Monarch: next to the white ele- 
phant, the black are moſt in eſteem. n 183 
As che Siameſe have no clocks or watches but what are brought from 
Lange, they-make uſe of a hollow copper ball, with a little hole in it, 
er cloth which, being t on the of a-tub of water, lets in the water by 
er their e deprees,” and finks, when the hour is out. This ſerves them inſtead of 
o ſhift a hour-glaſs: and, as they have no clocks, they give notice of the 
bour by ſtriking with a hammer on a great brazen vaſe, ©  _ 
Another curioſity we meet with here is their puniſhing lying as 
{rerely as we do perjury. N 
ill offer „Here too we meet with trials by fire and water ordeal, like thoſe 
* of our daxon anceſtors, where ſufficient proof is wanting in a criminal 
7 roſecntion "1.4 ey O 
RG Another kind of proof is ſwallowing pills which the Prieſt admini- 
ch raiſe WY ber te both parties, with terrible imprecations ; and the party which 
d to be k them in his ſtomach without vomiting is adjudged innocent. 
fortunes An uvzuſt intruder and poſſeſſor of lands is deetned as criminal in 
-ountry; this country as a robber, and puniſhed as ſeyerely.- - | Wy 
Furrals,) The Siameſe burn their dead, but the Tonquineſe bury 


TX dem in their own grounds, making a great feſtival for all the neigh- 
© thx rd on the occaſion. e 1 by N. HE n wh 
ligien of Siam. ] As to the religion of the country, they worſhip. 
dicraft due ſupreme God, in every kingdom of the further India, differing 
y lite . e elſe but in the form the images of the ſabaltern deities, 
9” Qt are the objects of their idolatry. Eyery Siameſe temple has its 
Ment of friars annexed to it, and they have a proportionable num- 
- of nunneries;”” Beſides the images in their temples, whereof the 
| *hant and the horſe are the chief, they worſhip every thing almoſt 
vcatio.) Wi Lmate and inanimate, 1 birds, fiſhes, woods, mountains. ri- 
4 : 2 7 "a * | vers 


. their ſouls entur info ſome animal, when chæy die; and, after having 
on N N NWD on 


be comm 


ek 


Ver faln "hapada hf; Zange un hettat Hita Is, add tjobahan, tuch l. 


| pee of, the ſhape of a heart. 
_ three e aud three half pence; they have no gold or coppe 
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vers, Ke. and in gebetel believe the dodtrine of wanſmigration, that 


undergone ſeveral forms, arrive at . at the regions of 


188 aud 
F, 
won f.$ Pires, Tho — Ae e . fubjedi 


9th is peace and War t the chief frengih 
of their armies ie in elphenta, we 


wor th aint 
hundred trained up to war. * a ſeven] 


event. His revenues ian aa unde of the crown, and 

rent that is paid Him in ſeiud wut of. gil dhe lands in hie kingdom, ant 

of almoſt 9 "bet he does not te- 

— in money above fix. tdosland pounds per annum. His 

expences at the ſame time are very ſmall, _ ws and armies we 

ie. 2 the lands af the: cr... he Yo ſervant of 
1 . A without wages, - 


months 10 
1 CongenghJ Malayan und Siameſe prevail poverty in in this pt 
ba Is China, their tony ne 
few to be dialect of che Quin 


an Tongurn, — il 
an Pater-nofter: B 95 Ura, 25 au te FJorga ; name 
nin at berJakti'; radſat- n Ws; aran alia , menjadi de buy 
i He ſurgu; vott 2h Ai Ja" ala membrikan kita % hari nila; 
al ber- en pad. lira Haaſa Vita, iperta Fita Berg ampunakas 


8 dari rien e ; harnd wu þ bun il 2 Aan hawaſſaha, 


SJE Br ktal. © Amen. 

The Pate ons 2 0 Stam: Poe a 2% 1 5 9992 bai #8 
that ra bayh, ton rang Lat towa? fra . 2 00 bay dat kit raus 
ber tro neiing hint fra wot gar Bain dihi emed Jo 4 Barras loub var 
rev but Ar . var 275 At * mor N 
r n top 5.775 , alan aas. 


eint] They bare pot ss _— TS, coin, , called a Tyal 


which are all of the ſame faſhion, and have ebe-fame-fiamps; but fone 
are leſs than others ; they are of the figure of a cylinder, or agg” bent 


both ends together; and Have a ſlamp ob cath Gdc; with odd charac- 
terz, the meaning of which our trav ine us no account of; thoſe 
on oge ſide are ineluded within e daſe on the reverſe within 


he tycall ſhould weigh half-8 French-crown, and is worth ther 


d .is reckoned amo 8 eee 


5 | 4341 is twelve times the value of 


[Thoſe ſhells called Coris ſerve to = little. matters; 3. they are e foup 
chiefly du dhe Maldive iflands to the Soutk of India, and are cure 
in all countries thereabout; they differ in their price, 25 they a ie 
pleviy of 'ſearce ; but the value of them, « Siam, 1s generally eight 
hundred of hem! For = peur. N N 


4 7h and memorable. . Han]. We 1 little or vo- 


5 N the world. till the Portugueſe diſcovered " Gone 
wy 3 1 Peninſy 


the Oops of Hops thee about two handed 5 
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n, that year). ago dd, as wd ate not ainted with their hiſtories, or, 
Having A . ey have any ors p accounts of former times, we 
fs, and nun be content with foch traditions as we find amongſt them. The 
| of Siam: telate, that one of their Kings, who. teigned about 
bjedi: the year 15479: was paiſaned hy his Queen; on his return from the 
krength wars, io avoid his revenge for the violation of his bed during his ab- 
ſence; and that e ſoon after found means to ſet the crown upon 
the bend of her galtant : and that both of them were ſoon after de- 
and put to death by the brother of the deceaſed King, who 
afterwards aſcended the throne, * 
. 
to the uy, i | his Sovereigh, afterwar 
ranged him; the uſurper lows thirty years, and then was ſucceeded 
by bis brother; and not his ſon. N 
Theſe: Kings heir 
by rendering themſelves terrible to their ſubjeQs, never 


The King formerly uſed to ſhew himſelf to his people four or five 
— 9 of late — ſeen twice a year, _ _— | 
„n an 5 Or 2 i, an eminence of a — 

Malacca is a peninſula joining to Siam on the North, but ſurrounded 
0 te other parts by he ſea ; it is about fix hatidred miles "ye 
ing the direction of South-South-Eaft and Nortk · North · Weſt. 

on a mean may be about one hundred and forty miles. It 
produces few commodities for trade beſides tin and elephants teeth, 
dme pepper, and gams; bat ferniſhes a good refreſhment for ſtrangers 
dy the excellence of their fruits; roots, poultry, and fiſh. 


' Traffe at Malacea.} The 'prititipal trade of the Englith, in this 
8.0 paff 


country, is driven at the pöft öf Malacca, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Datch. Hither the Engliſh fend two or three country ſhips yearly, 
from the coaſt of Coromandel and bay of Bengal, with callicoes, flight 
flks, opium, Ke. and make profitable” returns in canes, rattans, 
berſamin, long Pepper, ſagar-candy, ſapan-wood, and ſome:imes 
map de had at à reaſonable rate. Bot this is a trade prohibited 
the Dutch; and carried on by the connivance- of the Governor, 
council, and fiſcal ; and it is obſerved, that the magiſtrates and prin- 
(pal officers ig the Dutch ſettlements, being moſt of them friends or 
ations of thofe who compoſe the ſta e, and ſent abroad to make 
thelr fortunes, will deal almoſt with any people to inrich their private 
anilis, notwithſtktding the prohibition of the company. © 
deyeral travelfers — , that cloves and 3 grow. here ; 
Whereas cloyes are the produce of Amboyna and the Malacca iſlands 
** and nutmegs and mace of the Banda iſlands, which lie above 
a & miles Eaſt of Malacca ; but it may be true that foreigners 
© with theſe ſpices at Malacca, which they may purchaſe of the 
rg: Coverngrt and officers; who nialte litile feruple of cheating 
ſk r maflers, 11 Anat eee | n 
red the  Geoerament of Malacca.) As to Malacca, the Southern part of this 
red d Peninſula, ml gl £1 405 maſters and Sovereigne o it, being 
1 Ped of the city, of Malacca, the capital, and ſeveral other ſettle- 
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ments on the coaſt ; and here they uſually have a ſquadron of men of 
war, which commands the coaſts of both the hither and further India, 
and the fireights of Malacca; through which none can paſs, with. 
out theip leave, into the Chinefian ſea ; and they actually make the Por- 
. — pay toll for paſſing them, from whom they took the city of 


* 


The kingdom of Tonquin lies between the countries of Laos and 
Chins, Raving. a confiderable ſea-coaſt formed by the bay of Tonguin 


Soil and produce” of Tonquin)” The foil of Tonquin has been 
dually formed by L. d. 2 the river Lino bind, and makes 
the earth exceeding fruitful as' far as it extends. All the higher 
grounds are dried and burnt up by the ſun, ſoon after the rains are 
over; and, though ſome of their lands are naturally fruitful, yet they 
are ſo ſubject to drought, inſects, and other inconveniencies, that 
they are ſometimes deprived of their harveſt in the uplands ſereral 
years together, and ſuch years are generally ſucceeded with peſtilentia 
diſtempers.'” 1 Fr tare 52 
Upon the land which the inandation does not reach, they ſometimes 
ſow wheat, and water it like a garden, by little channels cut through 
the fields. The coins of Siam and Malacca and thoſe of China ae 

current in Tonquin and Cochin China. . 

Produce and manufaftures of Tonquin.) The country of Tonquin 
uces great pete dries of filk, ſuch 0 pelongs, -ſooſees, weten 
Peniaſcoes, and gawſe; the 5 0 and gawſe are ſometimes 7 


and ſometimes flowered. They make alſo ſeveral other ſorts 
| hut theſe are chiefly bought up by the Epgliſh and Dutch. 
The lacquered ware is another great manufucture in this _—_ 
and eſteemed the beſt in the world's ou that of China and Japan; 
and the difference between the one FN je other is not ſo much in the 
722ͤĩ op 
ere. n % Ed 
The lacquer-hopſes are looked upon to be very unwholeſome, from a 
porſonogs quality which is ſaid to be in the lacquer, making the work- 
men break out in great blotches and boils. From hence alſo are brought 
turpentine, muſk, rhubarb, and ſeyeral other drugs. In this county 
allo may be bad lignpm aloes. | * 
Though Tonquin is full of filk, they ſeldom apply themſelves m 
work it till the flippipg arrives ; the people are kept ſo miſerably po! 
by the great Lords to wham the Jands belong, and whoſe vaſſals they 27% 
that they have not money to purchaſe: materials; and therefore fog, 
merchants are forced to advance them money, and wait ſeyeral ent 
till their gopds are wrought. r l 
5 people of Tonguin and Cochin, China, which lic dc 
| fame parallel with thoſe of Siam, are of the like ſtature and con. 
Plexion ; their habjts, however, are different. The Tonquineſe, a 
iobabitants of Cochin. China, wear 2 lo n which is bound N 
them with a ch and the ſexes are fearce dt inguiſhable by their 55 ſr 
e quality uſually wear 'filk ; but they never think themſelves fis, 
thap' in the Engliqh broad cloth, either red or green; and haye caps 1 
e ſame fluf with their Hub; PF 1 ce ge and ſoldiers gen 


u wear cotton eloth, dyed of g gatk colour, "FF people e 


- 


/ 
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headed, except in the rainy ſeaſons, when they wear ſtiff broad-brim- 
med hats, made of reeds or palm-leaves ; they fit crofs-legged, after 
the manner of the Siameſe and other Afiatics, and have couches or 
benches, i with fine matt, round the rooms where they entertain. 
their friends. 1 | | 

Theſe people are excellent mechanics, and mighty fair dealers, not 
given to tricking and cheating like the Chineſe. IS 
Tah The King engroſſes moſt part of the trade of the king- 
dom to himſelf, and even deſcends to ſell 3 by retail in ſhops 
by bis factors. He ſometimes alſo agrees with the Dutch to ſell them 
x the ſkins and furrs the country affords, at a certain price; and. 
therefore” his ſubjects are obliged to ſell them to him firſt, at his o-] 2 lGw 


1 


Conflitution of Tonquin. and Cochin China.) The conſtitution of 
the government of Tonquin is very particular. The King enjoys only 
the name, and the Prime Miniſter, or Viceroy, has all the power, and 
to him all people make their court. The King is a kind of a priſoner, 
of tate, and brought out of his caſtle once a year to receive the 
homage of his people; and the Prime Miniſter declares; he'takes the 
alminiſtration of the government upon himſelf, only to eaſe his Prince, 
of the trouble, and that he may enjoy his pleaſure without interruption. 
or reſtraint; and thus-it had bas — an hundred years and upwards, 
the King's ſon has ſucceeded to the name, and the ſon of the Miniſter 
to the power. The King of Tonquin was formerly King of Cochin 
China, and' all the Baſt fide of the further peninſula of India, and 
uſed to appoint a Viceroy in each kingdom; but both of them uſurped 
the ſovereign power, and ſet up for themſelves at the ſame time, only 
the Viceroy of "Tonquin ſuffered his Sovereign to retain his title, and 
govern in his name, as was the caſe formerly in France. - 8 

The Mandarins and officers of ſtate, in the court of Tonquin, are 
gnerally eunuchs, who keep, however, great numbers of young girls 
to play with, and will frequently recommend them to the Europeans, 
who trade thither, in hopes of having children by them. | 


Religion and ſuperflitione} The ple of Tonquin are Pagans, and, 
mong other animals, * e and horſe ; — 85 people 
we more ſuperſtitious. - They are great pretenders to aſtrology and 
the black art, and obſervers of times and ſeaſons, lucky and unlueky 
Gays, as they give a name to every hour of the day, calling one the 
lon, another the tyger, the third a-horſe ; and the beaſt, which deno- 
Unates the hour ha 
wided, under the apprebenfion that the beaſt will ſome time prove 
fal to him. The meeting a woman alſo, on their firſt going out in a 
ang, is held ominous : they will return back on A occaßon, 
ud not ſtir out for ſeveral hou s. 
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231 The chief rivers of rhis OT 44 The 'Yumour, which: 
aria nt ones pane and Chinefian Tartary 
between thoſs powes,” the Chineſe — 
he liberty © of kin beyond that river; which oecefiond Chineſian 
atary” to be putended to fiſty-five North; that is five de- 
res North of the river Vamoar in Moll's Maps. This river riſes in 
data Turtary, e to East, falle into these 
reat bay of Kamſkcatka. 2. The River Argun, which, ring from a 
te in Mogel Tartary, runs from South to North, and falls due be 
er Yamour ; this is the Weſtern bo e ee or e 
was Turtary, 3. The Croeceus, called alfs the Hoambo, or Velo 
ver, which, rifing in Thibetian Tartary, runs from Weſt to Baſt, aud, 
tering the great wall in the ince of Nenſßt, bends to the South- 
at, and, paffing by Caiſum, itſelf into the gulph of Nan- 
ing; this river carries a yellow ſlime or mud along with it, from 
dene it eBtained the name bf Hoambo. 4. The river Kiaw, or the 
the river, ſo named” from the colour of its water, riſes in the pro- 
— Yunam, and, running firſt North, then turns Eaſt, and, having 
ſeveral lakes, viſits the city of Nanking, and below that city 
25 into the gulph of Narking. Theſe two riyers'of Croceeus aud 
v ave viilly large = deep; ; the Chineſe relate they are not fathom- 


ot, "by ths 


able in ſome places. &- the province of w— 
cheu, runs South- Eaſt 0 the river Canton, ton, and ll za the 
ſea, at the iſland of Macao. 


canal] Beſides theſe rivers there 3 | 

tals, of A vaſt extent, ſome of them a thouſand miles iv leaghe 

| Ind deep enough to carry veſſels of a very great burthen. The | 

'Þ & them. are lined with hewng ftgne on the tides, and, when the boats 

fy ® not fil, they are drawn by rhe firength of men. There are abun- 

3 dance of families that live all their lives upon the water ; and ſome” 

* rte, that there are ulmoſt as many people upon the water as Tie 

ee land. | The. water is none of the bel, and in ſome places tle 
5 boiled before it can be uſed; 


Seas and bays.) The ſeas 6f S 


the deſcription of the boundaries. be principal * 
Lang, Nanking, and Cantan. 2 * 
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different + p The Sou 
China, which, lies. under the 

5 das itz annual periodi 

. . DD 3a tem 

| ven; the North is cold, and ſobſect to 
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of ihe car, rata th han ai" 
mt p nl prot of the earth, dry axe richer” hot arne x coun- 
ith a fru vil, t no $16 im- 
. Net N Derne eats bh ow aan 


e eee 


Do 


FF — He; bot in har N 
1 clocks and watches,' door or gun-locks, they are mere bunglers. 


- As "*Pheir 
a thouſand tons burthen, heavy - ſailorss with ſquare heads and ſterns: 
ſome of tdem have two maſts, others three,” but never any to -maſts; 


"or neu oe 


ove of 


the-ſame parallel, The 
and the bohea are 5 bat gathered at different © kn 


0 


1 -frajts, ee de dach ef China, have be 
n d, that it is needleſs. to enumerate them here; and 
thoſe. in the more Northern yams A che country are the ſame with 
Ne ep Sant ws; 

or in quantities ; and 


ces better raw greater, 
eee 


＋ =D . ſeems to be p to this foil. It bears a-frait, 

kernel. has ail the qualities go pc both in ſmell, colour, 
ey and they make ir candies of Mts. Rhubarb they 

rom the North of China or rather I artary, where they alſo ga· 

m_—_ 9 inſeng, whoſe root, as well as leaves, infaſed in boil· 

water, ank by people of figure, inſtead. of tea, but it is too 

e . e e ar o6inh 
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FEEL, waſic) Ther aß Oe; 8 of 


fil, cotton, china ware, and cabin Fe mas ware. 


4 wrought filks inexpreſſibl "tha their atlaſſes, 1d and 
ſas, bal, we 4 ke eled 2 2 more than the 2 
the Europeans excel them infinitely ; 25 to 


is not com to ours, but their ink is good, as we 


| ws oh it deing brought over in little oblong cakes. | 


. Folge The Chineſe had no traffic with diſtant nations ontil 
th&way thither'by the Cape of Good Hope; 

is "aid; "t wu 124 — loadſtone and ſeamen ' compaſs long 
as their ſhips are called; are many of them 


and their ſails are ef "matting, which they let down ufon the 


- deck, when they furl them. "Tho feld ip is bes en 


e whic 
it 3 
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{ ht, if a leak happens in 
ee 


ian ten thouſand of thele TE Southern a) 


| LOL 


to this wi af which ter bee h 
_ alk nerates if it be tranſplanted i 4 
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—.— Pr eber er ge mixed with it, che gives i th 


e N hays veſſels almoſt a5 big » - 
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CHn N A. 49 
:4'to che ſefvice of the government. Upon-the/decks they : 
eee. eight feet big. 
5 and — extremely neat and commodious, in which their 
— — an officers travel together, and no- Where ſpend their 
ily, for here they vilit one another without ceremony, 
— their time as if they „ w 
rims . never taken by magiſtrates on ſhore. 
here is ſcarce a city or village i in the whole empire, eſpecially _ 5 
the Southern provinces, but enjoys the benefit of ſome navigable riyer,,, © 
lake, canal, or arm of the ſea, inſomuch that almoſt as many 
live upon the water as on. the land. Wherever there is a town on 
eee gp wy roo 7 (8 
„Ave, an upon water, keeping hogs, 7 ne | 
and other ic animals on board. = : 
8 yeſſels, chere are a. prodigious number of floats of | 
timber perpe going upon the rivers and canals,” which carry; 
whole Alles people upon hawk theſe floats being ſome of them 
2 mile in length, upon which they build little hyts, and live in them; 
until 225 have liſhoſed of their timber, which they carry ſometimes. 
a thouſayd miles by water; and thus every part of this extenſive em- - 
pire has an eaſy communication with the other, which is avaſt ad- 
= * cee e 
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of the &.] The Emperor is Killed Holy. 808 b. 
. Sole og the * Nen, Father Haly People. : 
And every family, upon their acceſlion, aſſume a new name, by which: ; 
the empire is as long as that houſe poſſeſſes the throne. eee. 


ment, it is ſaid, has been \monarchical ae 


Government. govern 
wards of four NA years. As for ſtates and republic. they had 2 ; 


r die. 


heard of theſe ſpecies of government until the ſtates of 
an embaſly thither, and the Dutch Ambaſſadors found the 
kculty in the world to explain what. ſort of government the We bai 
Provinces/ were — 1 RN JN 


ay] Fer Except the Princes of ike blood wy wibutary Ki Kin, gs. 
| 2 not. find rk is any hereditary nobiliiy among the 4 2 
* 2 but wr their places and officers, or their fu 
wealth or learning, 2 
The Em ge eb the ee rs ſeldom appeared i in public; but 'q 
ed. eee eee een ou times 


mont. nnr 5 at 7 4:36 e 


pore I. The fortey ol the cipitt ws faid to Mabel to'this mil 
lions, which are 4 kind of militia, only called out, when the exi 
ciex of the Rate Jt. "The Jeſuits have computed' that th 
in China one hundred and fAifty-five capital cities,” one thouſand ed 
and. twelve-of the ſecond —— twa thouſand three hundred 


ad ſip. ſeven- fortiied owns, in e of: families; 1 85 
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ey bave bo naval force, though have a ſte- 
_— and: 2 ee ee 


a9:Gavieh the: Europeans. 

he revenues of the Fn amount. upwards of 

we r Nn | ; job By TIT 
Perſons of the Chineſe] | The Chiveſs are & oder 

ae, broad - faces, IN ſalt black eyes, ſhort noſes, and 


I ba, rt af their beards by the root with 
nd of the hair of their heads, which th 
A their crowns, till t 
Dur Prinres compelled them to ent off their hair, und leave only f 
bee lock on their crown, as: the Mahometans in all countries do; 
their complexions incline to tawny near the tropie, but in the North 
hn nas dx regs gs morn eb The women 
— reieemarkable ſor their lietle feet, bein 1 their prearcf 
= 10 e e keep then Bale fro theis if yin 


3 rag ogg hep tran oo he fo 
2 en fs 6004 i bigger” ä 


A a cap: 8 of debe 
5 not cover their ears; they wear alfo a veſt and ſab, 
> veſt a n Wn, N a kind > N 
at e among their fri 
thing bat "a pair of drawers,” and. ap 
ple dorabog ths faces}. e well b 
— provinees, wird which we Europeans 


women dren with heit halt don, 8 

| File South} they weds TON vob. alto blue, or green, 

rn gown, e 9 
K e intoler 0 cl 

as thei ker Is 8 an 

us axd temper ] They. are pra mol 5 addreſs, 20 
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in not nes the Ber enterprizes, where there is a proſ- 
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gain; like the „ trate and greg or rather N 

ober reaching, ſeem to de the na bent ths eg genios of thi 
is their God; they prefer it to A . 
Trot Io hes eee bie went 
neſs broker, ie if ke does not Join 


— 
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ir 
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they a0 

| in their 
wal l nr 

face of .the-eart] | 


: 
. bo dei 
ir eharacters | every 
ifies-a word, or a ſentence; they have not to i day 
mien there are upwards of twenty thouſand of theſe Gage, 
weir molt learned * -0u ven makers «fall of a Ge 


4 - 


4 MING. n 
ben Seeg Na Berge d th are underſtood i 
7 e eee 1 


pres 2. The Cine "NG to — © bee men eminent in their: 2 
ade inventors of arts and ſeiences. They Ak | 


— „ mountains, Woods, and rivers, but 
As — moat, 
5 are -: les _ hos as this this dop- ch ho the-ſallowerr-of 
Chit. He — 8 — ſabotdinaee 
— 


Uo under, rr hs e | 
Nc =z | 2 to make har drink which oil ghee : 


idolgtions 
more numerous 3 - 
falk boots who 8 t 1 1401 o, — 2 ny only God of the rd. 
r friends, This idol was imp * a, India about thirty years after the death 
ppear 2 of gur Sa ont ; che Bonzes, teach ſeveral moral 95 5 
s moſt be and that ors Yer * e and Se 
| oropears | 152 N their followers, iba] it is bot law 5 | 
9 g creature, or co drink wine ; and do ngt forget to ieh 
x on they how r . is 2155 aud Intereſt to entertain and nan 


or green, temples and monaſteries, and * 
dered filk 1 — Bo Rioay ; if f cy: lect N thin they threaten; am . 
a crippled vith the greateſt torments that their ſouls all 


a ; 1 ir In 
— Cue a huge 


3 RI — pro i 
Ireſs, uf form' of 'z mbnſtrons 1 firti 
- cheating vinent delly;' There is another, | 
as of this twenty feet 70 and ye wes — in —— temples, is * 

ige image, feet high, gilded en ee e 
adgment; bead, and vw — Ae call . King Kang, 


not. ein de pay adoration. hom 
N. +4 The, being > Tartar, follows idolarry.of lk 


ces and . a ies much ——— vn pt 1 wh it de dae 
aro worſhip a living man, whom. they | eat 8. 2 
er, bey give him the on .of N N all the alen 5 
* ave the teſt, veneration 3 en 
ig geren 10 bis palace, Alothinated with lamps. 5 


n hat he may be thought immortal, his Prieſt chuſe ont 
bar thei ** as] like him ay Wag who ſucceeds bim when oh 25 5 4 


—— n Is this ATE for eve. 
a aracters; 11 32> . 420% se Gt -V 29 * 4 1 g 
chose i r Wo 99 5 e "Ik 


CHING 
a, This country J ors li, plc wh 


E Kr ous 4 104 74 Tax — 
— plc qt tr t in 


ure Ane wid images and 
7 N Chriica an wel 


WW 4 a great pro 10 
Ml 2 relate hg A = Ranged —_ 
6 and 4b 
1 — 
Ne. fo ns us thei 
3 8 — ik upremaey at he was rto 
| —— bich ie a « dodtine Ge Prnei of tu pa 
= — do not relifhy 046 2 at MCI 4 
Aud indeed 1 it was an odd fort » Chritianir — was proſeſſed it 
uin, bes it Bourted moſt; =" e jeſuits ſ ſelytes to 
Dntinue worſhipping Confucius, and their' ts and * at the 
ame time they w the nts and-imag ; the ger 
| = men in China do not on 7 worldip che e images of their'fa hers, grands 
=: * „d. but-buildiremples'w'their honour, © 
8 bete were Chriftiany 1 India aud, Cina, befere re Roma 
as ſent Miſionzyiet minder; in 'Ifdiz they are called Chriſtians of 
St. Thomas, who was the of that part of the world, and there 
l * tradition that Se. Themas War Wen e hill near For 
W f tan bt," Thomass mount. * 


2 "The Chigeſe a; are” greats dhſervere of tit 
ditions 745 their 2 5 Bi and r Ti 
. their a&ions by the dine ions of Tuch, people, dy 
a journey, « pr any bufigeſs. 4 moment, without couſalt 
— —— it will be the moſt lucky Kb 11 hour, to enter upon it. 

7 Cuhnidp 112 1 d to calculate nativities z being informed 
pre in any ** 0 1 18 * 1 he Ba" | 
95 . 1 Their coin — LP —— baſe metal like braG, with 
Ke 8 bole r . und, n them, 2757 count n i 


the value of 
LS Ck ML Lo hed e, Was cut law . irreguln 
neces, and gs in ſcales, WI every man carries about him, but 


have no mall Alver coin, The Europeans purchaſe the 
jna, wid bllio, gr rden edle which i . 


Wi; 4 ele. 1 The\Chineſe bi gend . and exc 
4 into ten E theſe are divided 1 1 prove” 
clghts, which En fo inidedringveen grains”. an 


- «8s © 
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1 country "is ia” to de called China, from the. great quan- 
"tity of "fill Us produces, the word Chin ſignifying ilk, in the 

language of ſome of dne neighbouring countries. Certain it is, cha 
. natives ora of he: ener bat the ee * the n * 
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S. K-00 
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EEE Fs gegr. 


| Thais hiſtorians 


ſand nine bun 


CHINA 
«pil . e g. 
Luropeans. give it 2 eee 

tient name. 

d, he Chineſe is of 
= * koh n it is St than 


no, hiſtories. or records. above ſour thouſand three hundre 
18. -years old; at Which time Fo-Hi, the founder of that N 
pes „leſt bis companions 
n 


in the Weſtern 25 of Afia, and ſettled 
Then, in oy, province of Honan. He died in the two hug 
and tenth year of bis 7 * which very well 


with the account given 
by Moſes of bf the long 


at 


of aka in theſe early times. Their write 
pretend, that all arts and ſciences, even huſbandry, 7 
clothing were invented hy their 2 during a feries of 
or four thouſand years; but ſurely 1 . og 
thouſand years, theſe arts muſt . i invented Job * 
The inet have been governed the laſt N — W Tos 
Princes. There being two factions in China, which vita d 
empite in a oY whos. the weakeſt called in the King Nieuche, 
little Tattarias kingdom, to their affiſtance. This Prince had” 
ſooner en Allies to cruſh their er than he took = 
on to” quarrel witk the party that called him i Ef 
an intire wal of the; country, Where he np well eſtabliſhed 
that His. oath ſlill remain Leer the throne of China. 
"As he was very ſenſible his Tartars were much inferior to the Chinet 
in number, he obliged. the Chineſe to cut off their hair, and chan 
their habits''to' 2 faſhion, that it might not be diſcovered B 
mconfiderable- a people they were, in in compariſon of the Chineſe. 
All the Chineſe folders,” 225 IG who lifted among his troops, 
be obliged to! put on the Tartar t, that they might be Jooked u 
© Tartars; $647 over-awe their new ſubjects; and, had it not been | 
this politic" proceeding, the Chineſe would ſoon have been ſetifible of 
their 5 8 and put an end- to the Tartar uſurpation: but what 
. Nil more to the eftabfiſtiment bf the Tartart was the em 
Pojitg OUR both in the civil and military affairs: they ad - 
the moſt popular of * dees to be Viceroys and Gover- 
— of E and ſo 8 to the ſubduing their 
on country they remitt pong third of their taxe: 
22 abe 57 by tht own laws, ET e our r Henry VL, delivere 
at tyranny. 


py and; 8 in the mattex of their hair an 1 habits, the Tartars 


lem rather to have 3 to the laws of the Chineſe, than to have 


mpoſ —.— upon and Tartary may now, be {aid rather to 
* than China to Tartary. 


＋ empire; there are the ſupreme courts. of juſtice, thither all, 
Teng of the nj kingdoms 1s varied there A all honours 3 


1 in that e that — 7 he any 
_ i 


* | e e 8b, 
: b 
- N 1 


2 ee 
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India that n 7 


upon the throne, ey og | 
an- 


t, . ſed to exerciſe ov r 
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bes, if 6p. 3 which he cann Nr . 
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e e here are uſually tus No 
Nee} 1 25 a Femiple of idols tend 
jus or guardian! ago of the place 


1 Without: 
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7 eher, 


4 4 
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p 
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. "are, in At x Nie arches, hüllt to the honow! 
| ef Tome? 785 1 8 e 10 their coun 7 
1 les Sense oe very of their Feet Ps Fi 
= fre tHapht oO © re 
"M with _— 2 of Nankz 3 3 On ; of the ** 


ed the An 8 of an 
&; and 13 two hindred feet high. n 
17 2 towers are a” built- alike," in ven 0 bf or 10 
. Ia. "This tower er Nu ach Fry facts wich 91 br Porcelane on the 
 eltfide, © Above the eig there is 2 acapola, 'which riſes thart] 
et bi her than . Pb the top ix a 3 golden 
Dall. This tower has food flood above three Hhdted years, and appen 
15 8 beautiful. . the beſt anbei * 
6 » „„ 


. 


The gest wall, which ſeparates China from Tirtary, beginl in che 
proviace of Xenfi, which lies on the North-Weſt of China, in about 
thirty-eight degrees of North latitude, and is carried on over moun- 


vinces of Pekin and Leaotum. The whole <oarſe of it, with all the 
windings, Le Compte tells us, is about fifteen hundred miles. 
It is almoſt all built with brick, and ſuch well-tempered mortar, 


Em Chihohamti, to prevent the incurſions of the and 
e a 


for eight people to ride a-breaſt 3 it is fortified all by ſquare 
— gr — a mile from each other. ng * * 
Cuftom:.) If mutual conſent conftitutes a marriage, there is no ſueh 
thing in China; the parties never ſee each other till the bargain is 
concluded by the parents, and that is uſually when they are 
children; nor is * Woman's conſent ever demanded afterwards. 
The girls may well be reckoned part of their fathers treaſure, fince 
the pooreſt man wuſt purchaſe his wife, and no fortune is given with 
her,” Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal it ſeems is to bring 
females into the. world ; and, if 2 woman happens, to have three or 
four girls ſucceſſively, without 4 boy, ſhe will expoſe or ſtrangle them 
with ber own hands; and, whenever the parents happen to be poor 
or unfortunate, they look upon it, we are told, to be an act of com- 


to ſupport - with comfort. This is the reaſon ſo many children are 
Gily expoſed in the ſtreets and highways, . whoſe parents poſſibly 
have ſo much tenderneſs remaining, chat, notwithſtanding a prevail- 
ing cuſtom, they cannot ſee them die, much leſs butcher chem with 


Faxwreh.] People of condition- cauſe "their. tombs' to be builts 
ind their coffins provided, in their life-time ; and there are few 


Ache great men to build their ſepulcbres ing and ſome af them are 
ud do be little inferiar to palaces. If the ſepulchre is erected in a 
Plan, they raiſe a vaſt heap of earth over it, which they carry almoſt 

o the bei ht of aimountain. * i ati 


* of his father, grund- father, and great Ar > 4 
| frequently burn incenſe, and proftrate emſelyes z and, 
len the father of 4 family dies, che great grand- father is taken 

aud the deceaſed added to make up the number, 
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CHINA 3 
tains and yallies, and terminates at the Kang ſea, between the pro- 


wat it has now ſtood above eighteen hundred years, being built by the 


Ir is but five fathoms, or about thirty feet high, and broad enough - 


paſſion to deprive them of a miſerable being, which they are not likely 


— 
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Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe-a table, whereon are written the 
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; ren | Etween ibs latitades of and 7a 3 Nor u 
and Exrzur. r two Wa es; ah, tone th the lon u 
itudes o o and 150 degrees about three thoy. 0 
ſand four hundred miles. 2 ir 
BounDarrzs. Bounded b the: Frozen ocean on the: North; by 
the Pacific ocean on the Eaſt ; by China, India,. TOR the Caſpia * 
ſea, South and by European Rat: on the Wed. 0 


Srand Diviſons. — Sabdivißons. be uk [Chief towns. 


Nord- Kad diviſion | Kamſchatſka Tartars — in 
| 3 Tartars = akutkoi. 
; South -Eaft Jiviſion - | 


rat{ki — Bratki 
TRIS ad Mogel | Poion 
North-Welt diviſion. 898 = | =| Mangaſa | 
: | ; | — 4 + a Oſtiac _—_ Kor oi. 
; South-Weſt diviſion Circaſſian and Aﬀtracan' | Terki 


Middle: divifion _ [Siberia —  _—| Tabollki, | 
„ 28795) i Tartary ß © | Samarcand. 


- 


. 17 Chiseßan Tartary has been already defcribed with China, 


50 — Te chief mointainl Ge thoſe of Caucaſus in Ci 
calls, andthe mountains of Stolp, in che North. n. 


NJ, 1 Their ſeas are, the Frozen ocean, the Parike oct ad 
plan 
25 Lakes.) ef Tha of Bas Kites, 


he”. 


SF S re rende 


% e The rivers are, 1. which, rang in Borop 
Foy Ruſſia, runs South. Eaſt a courſe of ewo thouſand miles, through =_ 
can. 2. The Obey, into which the Tobol and Irris'diſcharg 
enters, riſes in che South of Tartary, runs North, and, * 
s 2 Afia, falls into the Frozen ocean, 9 to Not 
Tem 3. The Geneſa, or Jenſka, which riſes in almut Tarts 
runs * -avd falls into the Frozen ocean, 4. The Lena, whid 
"Hes further Eaſt, and, running. parallel to the ſa, falls into ih 
ne oceans. The river 2 which divwides the Ruſſian a! 
hiaesan empires, and diſcharges itfelf jntd the river Yamour. 


a ; Air ] The air in the North of Tartaty is exceſſive cold, the en 
85 covered with ſnow nine months in the year. The South* 

2 ub ws in a tempetate climate, ang would produce all man 
1 bra 3 N if here bands to nd” 
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| | Kamſchatſca 10 a | 


referred to this country: It has very long winters and 


EF. 


tell; but thoſe- that inhabit it lead 4 rambling vagrant life, driv- 
ing great herds of catile before them to ſuch parts of the country 
where they can meet with the beſt paſture, and ſeldom remain lang 


enough in a place to reap a crop of corh, if they ſhould plough and 


e lands where they pitch their camps. 


Soil, produce, and animals.) The Northern provinces produce no : 


corn, and very few) vegetables of any kind. Their animals are 
rein-deer,, elks, bears, foxes, ermins, martins, and ſables, which 
they] hunt in winter for their futrs and ſkins ; as they do the morſes, 
or ſea-horſes, and lions, in Nova Zembla, on the fie 
in ſummer they ſpead their time in fiſhing. ends eee e 

Minerals.) There have been ſeveral rich mines of iron, copper, 
2 4 diſcovered in the North, and their iron- works are very 


large peninſula in the North-Ealt parts of Afia, 
between the ſea of Japun and the | ; 
extretnity of the continent of Aſia and of the Ruſſian empire; 

ud inhabited by different peaple, of which thoſe to the South are 
ſu to be colonies from Japan z; theſe, and the people in the 
dle country, pay a ſmall tribute to the Ruſſians, in ſkins and furrs, 
particularly of large beaver-ſkins, The Northern people are at enmity 
with the Ruffians. The whole of this country, which is very little 


known, appears to produce few of the conveniencies: which the 


pry of Europeans are fond of. A navigation has heen per- 
ed v the'Ruffians from one of their ports in Siberia quite round 
the North Eaſtern coaſt of A ſia to Kamſchatſha, e 
Jakutſkoi is a province in the Northern parts of Aſia, having its 
capital of the ſame name, in the latitude of about ſixty - one degrees, 
landing on the fide of the river Angara, and is a place of conſiderable 
5 The country produces corn and plenty of proviſions, amon 
which are their beeves without horns and long hair. Both men an 
women gre a large robuſt people; thoſe. in the country live in huts 
covered with earth, with a hole in the top, to let out the ſmoke from 
the fire made in the middle; round which the people fit or lie, who 
ue very. filthy, as they rarely waſh themſelves. Their religion, if 
they have any, is of a very groſs kind of 9 * 
Samoied, a country lying in the North-Weſt 
tde ſen coaſt of Siberia. What has been ſaid of 


land may be 


the 8 the inhabitants mall in ſtature, and live very little 
different brutes ; their employments are chiefly. hunting and 


* 
in Wins 
95 3 


about the river Obey, ſomewhat to the Northward and Southward of 


though lyin 
corn and Fruits, if the natives would take the pains to cultivate it; 


but they are a lazy idle race, and prefer hunting and fiſhing, when 


are not confined to their huis or holes by the ſnow. The 


| 
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of ice 3 and 


ph of Kamſchatſka. It is the 


parts of Aba, along 
ſummers; - 


\Oftincs, a nation of Tartars in Siberia, inhabiting the countries 


the latitude: of ſixty degrees, not much. ſuperior to the Samoiede, 
to the Southward of them The country would produce 


ar are of a_middle- ſize, with broad faces and reddiſh, bair; have ' 7 
«eral wives; inne fiſh and other animals. They hays | 
a4 8 * ** * 75 ** 2 . 2 a "IF 19797 a +4 
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80 TART ART ASIATAc. 
neither betnples nor prieſls, und ſeem deftitore of all religion Then 


appears to be ſome ſubordination to perſons called, by traucllers, their 


Feisce s. | | | 1 
Bratſki, 2 Boord fed of the Kalmuc Tartars, ſubject to Nuſſia, 
and inhabiting the country about the ſiurces of EE hikes, in 


about fifty degrees of latitade, and in the neighbourhood of eighty 
| ; of Eaſt longitude. bh Rin MY wb eee hea | 
"The Kalmycs are a people who ſive in à country to the North of the 


- Caipian' fea, and rove from place to place for paſture for their flocks; 


ſo that they do not cultivate the lands; nor manufacture very fey 


. - things beſides. what relates to the horſes. Other articles, which they 


find neceſſary, they procure from 'the Ruſſians, being under che pro- 
Gia. The Tartars of Cireaſſtia, which lie upon the coaſts of 


the Black ſea, * N put themſelves under the protection of Ruſſa, 


as the Kalmucs do; but it is a very precarious dominion the Ruſſians 


have oer 4 people that are perpetüally rambling from place to place, 
ndnd own themſelves ſubjetts io any power that lies next them, as long 


images, they acknowledge one fu 77 
and earth. The Ruſfſian miniſters of Tobolſki boaſt” they have con- 


9 


as it is ſor their convenience only. $9 1 | | 

_ » The religion of moſt of the Tartags is Paganiſm ; _ worſhip the 
planets, and à variety of images, in the Nomh part of the country, 
hoſe that lie near the Mahometan/<ountries are uſually Mahometans, 


and there are a great many Chriſtians in Circaſſia and the adjacent 


countries. © The Pagans have no temples, but worſhip. in groves, 
and on the tops of mountains; and, though they have many monfirous 
bein the Creator of heaven 


verted many thouſands of them, and made them good members of the 
G. erk thurch. 2 3 £54 's 

Uſbee Tartary. The Uſbeg Tattars, which was the richeft and moſt 
23 — eo omg nations, were ny by Kouli hes and 
made tri to Perſia. This countay is fituated in a very happy 
climate and fiuitful ſoil, and carries 9a e bes 


| briſk trade n 
_ the Eaftern' and Weſtern countries of Afia. "This was the country of 


* 
— 


the vidotious-Tamerlane, who ſubdued moſt of the kingdoms of Aa, 
and ſome of his deſcendante were Sovereigus of this country very 


— lately. Samareand was the capital city in the reigu of Tamerlane, but 
at preſent Bochara is the capital, which bad a — 
was plundered by Koni Kann 


g trade till it 


Siberia. Molt tf the Taru of Afia inhabit the country now called 
Sideria, and are ſubject to Ruffia. The vaſt country of Siberia, the 
antient Seythia; extends from the river Tobol to the Pacific ocean, in 


Which dre a multitude of hoords, or tribes, that have ſubmitted. to the 


Ruſſian empire, 1 the Kalmucs; who are as numefous as an) 
of them. are ſcaret᷑ any independent Tartar nations at preſent. 
- Thoſe of Thibet, und ſome of the Mogul Tartars, on the South - Ea, 


8 r r almoſt that acknowledge uo ſuperior. 
Thibet, er Tanger, 1d a+ country lyi . North of India, 


do the Weſt of China, and to the Eat of che Kalmucs. It confilts of 
two parte, Vin, great avd lirtle Thibet. This country furniſhes one of 
the moſt remarkable particulays to be found in the hiſtory of mankind. 
Aman, of Wut the age of wirty, teſſdes in & temple built upon che 
— Hiouiitaio Putali; who," Geing-croft egen on a ſuperb altar, recent” 
nen 3 Can, a 6. ”S — — 22 | | K | - | 
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na, have ſet up All manner of manufaRures almoſt, and done a 
pe pon bars. p F & 4 
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the ſupplications of thoſe who approach him, who are taught to be- 
liere him to be an dmnipotent God. He never ſpeaks, or moves, 
before: his 8 otherwiſe than by lifting bis hand. Thie 
mortal they call the Grand Lama. He is reverenced, and his temple 

A meer by the people of the neighbowring nations, w 


much 
bring rich «preſents to r with their adorations. He appoints the 


officers ; the chief of them is called the Tipa ; theſe offcers rule the 
nation, and direti all the temporal concerns; ſo that the Grand Lama 
is no more than a ſtate puppet, under the direction of the Prieſts of 
bis temple, .-who take care to have ſucbeſſors to this mock diuinity 
like him in perſon and features, when the poor creature ceaſes to be fit 
i farte, which is, when his appearance of florid youth 


9 


"Mana/eAures.] | The Swediſh prifovers, who were baniſhed to Sibe. 


Wing the ignorant natives. N 
The country about Aſtracan is exceedingly improved by ſame Frenc 


refugees; and other” mechanics and huſbandmen, whom the court o 
Ruſha ſent thither,. They have planted vineyards, and make ſeveral. 
ſorts of wine, and 8 

n e e gountry about Aan. 


ut planting mulberry- trees, in order to ſet 


Perjons. of thei Tartars,] The Tartars, as, to ſtature, are ge 


thick and Mort, having flat ſquare faces, little eyes ſet deep in their 
heads, } litebe round ſhort noſes, and an olive complexion... Their 


* 


beards are ſcarce viſible, as they continually thin them by pulling the 
hair up by the roots. L i en nen 


7 eat all inner of Reſt but hogs ech, nud deligbt moſt-in 


bote geh ; their drivk ig water or mares milk, and ſometimes ſpirits: 
ber are "exceeding hoſpitable, and take a pleaſure in entertaining 


8 4 LS 1 TOY Wt . * - I's . ? 


18 « in]. #11 one the curioſitie or this coun | \ we 5 reckon 
W. 0 at te, been ie vered about Obes, i which 
were found images of Id, and filver, rings, and uncommon coins ; 
from whence. it is conjectured, that this country was antiently yo 
— a, people that made a greater figure than theſe. Tartars do at 


d A 6 abeir colts, the Ruſſians: being Sovereigns of much 
ateſt part of Tartary, to which they had given the name of 
„che Rüſfin coins are current there; but og boa their tiibes 
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Bes INDIAN and (ORIENTAL ISLANDS; 
an army of Scythians: for ſeveral years. In the hiſtories of Genphis 
Kan and Tamerlane,” there are: accounts ſomewhat more m 
of the revolutions among en prog, though very far from amount. 
Ang ao à full hiſtory of them. 7 Kan lived in the thirteenth cen. 
curry; was a Mogul Tartar, North-Weſtward ot China; was Chief of: 
| hoord, and by quarrelling with neighbouring hoords, and bleeding 
them into ſubmiſſion, found himſelf reſpetied as Chief by many 
hoorde. This raiſed his ambition, and be reſled not as long as he 
Found any who had not acknowledged his ſupremacy, and could 
be approached by the vaſt nation that always accompanied him. 
Nie traverſed: this extenſive country from Eaſt to Weſt, contending 
wich people 


1978 Ade a magnificent itrüctüres, Which may be indicated by the roins 
found in different pa:ts.. This great empire, if s fimple acknowledge. 
ment of ſpperiority haſtily obtained over a 977 great extent of al 

N Jo 


| See about the year 1400, by Tamerlahe, ' deſcendant of 
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1. The Ladrone iſlands, ſituated in the Pacific ocean, between the 
latitudes. of twelve and twen 8882 egrees North ;, and in about one 
hundred and forty degrees of Welt longitude, comprehending the iſlands 
of Grogad, * Mahan, Tinian, Guam, wit with a town of the 
ſame name, and ſome other iſlands. > _ 

The Ladrones, or Marian iflands,. are about twelve in num: 

Guam, the largeſt, is forty miles long, and twelve broad: 

— the Spaniards have a fort, and a ſmall garriſon of thjrty or 
menz- moſt ſhips touch here in their voyages from Mexico to bo \ 
Indies: . were diſcovered by Magellan, in his voyage to the 
ſpice. iſlands ndia, by the Weſt, in the year 1521, They are re- 
ge for produeing à fruit as big 4s a foot. ball, which yields a 
wal or like the.cramb of a white loaf, and is therefore 


fruit b xf _ 
Their Gvitt- ailing \floopy i is. e aliarity, with. which they 
ail twenty-four miles in an hour. One of them, that was Alpen 
to Manila in the Philippine iſlands, performed the voyage in four days, 
twelve hundr — It was at the little Iland of Tinian, 
which. is ftusted North of Guam, that Lord Anſon firſt touched, 
an we. _ the * hen the "0and, 8 a bed 
Where a t retire I , z0ug » 
chounding in — kalt, &c 


N The Japan” iſles, nk 10 100 Chisete fea, PR 1 lati- 
todes df thi rty and forty degrees North, and between the Tonpirudes 
of one hundred and thirty and one hundred and forty-four egrees 

+ The principal among them are, Fr 
b. Japan, or. Niphon, Tong, 8 Diſaia, _ 

Towns. ),Jeddo, Saccai, Meaco, . Tonſa, Bongo, .. 

Tbeſe illande are ſituated about one — and A | 
Lat of China, in ' a moſt defirable clima wich a 
fraitful ſoil, which the ſame fort 2 grain 2 fruits as 
una dees. They are moſt remarkable for the plenty of pre 
that is to be met with here, and their ja pag —— or 
ware, and-ſcreens. They traffic only with the Chineſe and the Ducks 
all other Chriſtians, but the Dutch, have been excluded from a ſhare 

in tds trade eyer ſince the year 1630. The Portugueſe: had, till then, 
as thief ade of; n; and had, as they relate, converted | 
part of the nation to briſtianity; but being charged with a con ſpira- 
cy to uſurp their ment, upon their preaching-up the Pope's ſu- 
Macy they and rheir numerous Chriſtian proſelytes were maſſacred, 

bauiſhed the iſlands ; and the Dutch only ſuffered to trade thither, 
wh ir declaring they were no Chriſtians; ; or perhaps on the: merit 
of ſop lanting, * aſſiſting in han, iv the Peatageeforithe it_is 
Impoſible that the neſe can be ignorant that the. Dotch profeſs 
lanfty, as they trade to China ; 1 we find the Japoneſe uſe as 
in in cher commerce with en Fee 


A the Bd the Dutch fleet ll expeNted, the Governor'gf Nanga“ 

Places centinels on the hills, ive notice of the h of 
* Hips... When they appear, a — is ſent off to every Hip, a 
Lk c 


rea 


2 . 5 
* 


worlds _ 
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L — 7 70 court, before whoſe return the 


Dich why not diſpoſe of any in g 

In the mean time the 49 of every ſhip's cargo are taken, 
 Sith-tho'vatas, ag6, | ſtatpre, and office of every man on board, 
which are tranſlated and 2 in the Japoneſe language. When the 
1 expreſs is returned, the ſhipꝰs ere are permitted. to come on ſhore, 
dane te muſtered before A 7 Commiſſary; and euery perſon is 

Kulled over aloud; and made to give an account of his age ge, quality, 
; office; to ſee if it agrees with the particulars given in 1 
ntch'; after this examination they gre lent" gboard-apain, and the 
of che ſhip, with the guns, Ams, amwunition, and helm, are 
drough on fore, and.the dacches ſealed down by # Japoneſe officer ; 
5 can they de o „Whatever the ſhip*s- crew want, without 
a e from „enen Who always ſends à perſon to. ſee 
hat is taken out, and ſeal them down again; nor dare the Dutch 

 fallors light a' candle, or matze any noiſe on board their ſips, 

mote than on ſhore. 3 'nq communication wi 

the poles vw we — . ed to go on ſhore, exce 75 
to 


p s Who \are carry the co any'v preſent. 
edds. His Lage having acer ned the — and 
5 J b, Bly Majhy he . 2 
5 — under a ſtrong guard as be came. This journey, 
1 . zo par Shel mercantile, affaire, pſually take. wo 
& A. 
; who sttend che King op this octaſiqn, approach him 
| 58 1 1 9 5 their bands Naeh togerber, And carried to their 
. | forcheads, r e Japoneſe Governors and Minifters al do. 

While the Dutch ſhips lie in the road, nene of 1heJaponeſe are al- 
lowed to go on r with the ſailors ; aud-thoſe that cam 
| fone on board are not ſuffered to take any money for them til 

and N poten — ay —— — — — 
gecounts, Faria ter this the e permit fix 
bee every veſſel to. come on ſhare, and buy and lle themſelves, and 


ſwur days, either in Diſeia ot in the city, as they fee ft ; when 
re Om En eee e 
"The prod ae! anner, and ſo on- 


22 


id l bullion, or s of 6ilver of 
— by weig t for they hate 


[ 55  -vAfter dc werks free beer th » ws > bo. fankgr.commanication i. 
- 2 f. dorwern-ahe 1 — Nanga ſaque and the Dutch in the i 


or with che whe the fleet to re- 
8 the Natur in Diſaia —— arr end iſa d hn, 
r e your — Ledtrpmgdg Wy er Wigan 4 
jppine Hes e in the Gurtes gcezn, between 


15 degi No h cen the 2 
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uban, Para Panay, 
2 © Sib,” Sogbu, Negros; St. John, and Xolfo.”" Manila, g 
bo 


155 — i the commoneſt, 
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nee or Manila, where e | 
Mindanao, the chief town of the fame name. CONE TTL 
Laconfd is" the Northern, and Mindanao the en ille of the 
Philippines; the chief of the other, lying "within theſe limits, ate 
hers 4 or Samer, Maſbate, Mitdoja, 0 


Puconte, the chief, is about four hundred miles og, ap two f 


dred broa 
- The Fier bear of Ckhineſe, ' Rehjopians] Mikes, Spasiards, 
Portugueſe, Pinradoes, or = of DOE People, nd Meſtes, x" Mixture“ 


Al theſ® W314 n. 

Prrfens and babits,] ons and habits reſemble thoſe of 
the ed 1 they "derive their original,” Which 
bare been W B oy 12 is obſetvable that the feat) 
of the blacks "of theſe iſlan are 45 agreeable 486 thoſe of the whi 
[es mv Manila, lying between the Eaftern and Weſtern continents, 

1 once eſteemed the best ftuatiön in the world for trade. Hither 
Leer was brought from Mexico and Peru, as well as the produce of 
Bufope. Diamonds, and other Precious tones from Golconda, eihna- 


mon from Ceylon, pepper from Sumatra and Java, cloves and nut- 


wegs fromthe 'Molucta and Panda iſlands 3 . fem Borneo ; 


Ghee and ivory vory from Cambodia; a and china ware from 


* — there came every e two or thres 
ſhips bye with amber, filks, * mori an | 
my 10 for — roduce and fruits the F . ppines. 
And two veſſels” ing ye year ro Acap oy „loaded Sith the 
riches of the Paſt. torn Gs they" do at this v day, freiphred with 


flver; and make four hundred per” dor profit. or is there hn, boy 3 


the world that produces 'greater plenty of all _ 


for ke, 
25 ippears by the maltitude of inhabirants'th Lo gn found in the 


and thetintains, N are ou ſudfilted by the fruits of the earth a 

nt the veniſon they take: W 

Net eat" any country in the wötld appear ore behvtifer ; theres 
1 perpetual Vergure; buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are found upon the 
ina 5 ve, year roynd, as Ven. on the monntllns l, in in gardens that 

ulti yate 

"Vaſt quantities of ge Tire walhed down from dhe kills! by \ the 1 N | 
aud found thixed the ſand of their rivers. 

" There are alfo mines of "other metals; aud excellent * tones 


fond dere; aud ſuch pumders of wild dulden e that 4 good buntk. 


may Un kchfeback, armed wich a ſpear, wifl Rift ten or twenty in 


a the Spatt{ards take Wem for Weir bein, which they ſel} to the 


Chindſe, atd' their carcaſes 'ſetve the mountaineery for food. The 
woods alſo abound with deer, wild hops, and goats; the Jaſt are 


cel in one of theſe iſlands, that the Saulen Save it the f 4 | 
of Cabras. They have alſs imported, from New Spain, ina, and __ 
5 borſes aud gos, which ure coniderably/ Fa batte 
of gens che year; N 
Spanardy called Brea; . aſed - 
"Me de wedieinah, others * | 


they brought dyer came te nothing. 
trees dee 3 great variety 
vy the 


ch: of the others, — 


me 4 e 
Ee 9 
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oy puteing their tails in the holes where they 
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PP IND)AN:and ORIENTAL ISLANDS: 
In theſe 3ſlands/are- wonkies and baboons of a monſtrous bigneſs, 


that will defend themſelves when attacked by men. When they tan 


1 no opt r they go down to the ſea, n crabs 
wy wang e.oyfter.may 2 cloſe and catch their paws, 
ne to prevent its 1 they take crabs 
Tap when the crab 

hold of 1 ic, they draw him out. +120 There are alſo great number, of 


7 — 


Civet· cats ii this iſland. 


„The bird, called Tavan, is a black ſea-fowl, king le than a 
> and and Þas a long n * 3 it lays, ita eggs in the ſand bot the ſea-lide, 
3 ans ina 7 and then covers them, — * are ſatchel 

eh 

They have T6 ce bird Saligan, which builds be r neſt on the fides 
77 as che ſwallows do againſt a wall; and the are the delicious 

* n: eſlee med, being a kind of jelly that diſſolves in 
wa 
he Spaniards have introduced ſeveral of the American Fit, which 
Fa here as; well as, in America; the,cocoa,or .chocolate nut, pari- 
E Which increaſes ſo, that they have no occaſion to import it 

exico., . 
There js. ale the tree amet, from: whence the patives,draw water; 
+ there is alſo kind of cane, by the Spaniards called Vixuco, 
BB * 25 een 4 50 water enongh for a 1 of which there 
the mountains, where water is moſt wanted. 
Fel and being bot me. moiſt, produce abundance of venomons 
| 2 ot 8 foil > . wi 08g whe 2 flowers, which do not 
J at touch or taſte them, but Sect Air, that many 
3 die in the” time of their bloſſoming. 
ons; and- ſeveral Uther trees, bear twice a year; 
plant a ſptig. 7 ee it A N a tree, and bears fruit; 
efore,. . A $| our author, I may afin 
never ſaw ſuch 2 2 . © n Ae full of ſuch old and 
trees, n. Fug * more ſuſtenance to 3 Io any 


. E 


es —_ of the world, owever, theſe. lands are not without their. in- 
. conveniencies, ithey.. are; ſubjeQ to earthquakes ; and, in September, 


1627, there was Au a — le one = "Manila that it levelle ey of 
the mountains arvallo:; and, in the year At 
2 the — of Manila was ens and no ies 7 1 Ares thouſand 
hed in the ruins. Another earthquake, not much leſs 
1 2 happened ey the. year following. 

„danse, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, excep 13 Manila, is Amel 
A that : is. not - ſubje& to Spain. 16K is near band 
ug: and one N and fifty. broad, inhabited by x 

. ie of inland country. are - ſappoſe 180 te 
tient. — inhabitants, whom, the M n that poſſeſß 
* drives up inte the mountains, ' * 

1 45 J. "Ih + 305 — : i denen bot ly is id 11 
i hes within fix rees of the Equator, ing re y th 
breeze on arty fide i in the day mor! As to thats perſons, they are of 

the flature moderate; their e 
ike wem, they Weka teeth, 


* — Neg nate Bi a a gentleman ſrom a pea ſant, / ho 
7” Las | 
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INDIAN and ORIENTAL,ISLANDS. 307 
F no any L — | 
e naked; they tie a cloth toun heads, which 

—.— 9 a turban, but much les. 
The dreſs of the women is not much unlike the men's, only they 
wear a little hort petti coat. 1640-6008, 
The middle of the country is woody and mountainous z but between 
the bills are rich vallies, and near the ſea-coalt it is generally a plain | 
country, and produces rice, and ſuch fruits as uſually grow between | 
the-tropics-- They have alſo. the Lihby, or Sago tree, of the pith | 
they make bread, and a great deal is exported, being firſt 
plentiful here, which is their principal food, and of this they make 
their drink. Dampier relates, that he ſaw both the cloye and nutmy 
tree here ; but, if thoſe” trees do grow here, their fruit is lng 
ta what grow in the ſpice-iſlands, or the Dutch would long fince have 
reduced this under their power, as well as the other. cannot 
be unacquainted with the produce of the iſland, for hither they come 
from Ternate frequently, and furniſh themſelves with tobacco and 
bees · vr j tobacco growing more /plentifylly. in this iſland than in 
any part; of India. It is ſaid there are gold mines in the moun- 
tal» ; baut, if there be, the people that inhabit that part of the coun- 
y have not {kill enough to work them, for. the gold they bring 
. down'«to- traffic with is all duſt, which they get out ef the lands of 


their riyulets. | > (ASD to Sligo 
ell as the coafts,. are divided rmcagh 
4 


The midland countries, as a . 
2 great many petty! Princes. The Sultan of Mindanao, who is a M 
hometan, is the moſt powerful amongſt them; he reſides at the city of 
Muidanao; Which ſtands on the South ſide of the iſland, on a 
river, d miles from the ſea- The houſes here, like thoſe of Siam, 
are built on; pillars fourteen or fifteen feet high, to ſecure them againſt 
1 flood; which-covers, the flat countries fixe or fix months in the year. 
T eultan's palace ſtands upon near two hundred ſuch pillars. fe 18 
— * in his dominions, and has ſome thips of war as well as land · 
ere een a ingd i won od 20904 77 41 IFF- 
Teer iNands were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, a For- 
© togueſt gentleman, who had ſerved his native eountry, both in 
the wars of Africa and in the Eaſt- Indies; particolarly under Alba- 
_ querquee; the ſamous Portugueſt General; who reduced Goa and Malacca 
to the obedience; of that crown. Magellen, having had a confiderable 
ſhare in thoſe ackions, and Gnding himſelf er. by the govern- 
ment of Portugal, and Lok! de as it is ſaid, the ſmall advance of 
cat a Pond in his pay, left. the court of Portugal in diſguſt, and 
ered his ſervice to Charles V, then Emperor of Germany, 'and'K 
of Spain, to 'whom he thewed there was a probability of diſcovering a 
' Yay to the Tpice-i0ands in the 'Baſt-Indies, by the Weſt : whereupon 
the comma of five ſmall ſhips being given! him, he ſer fail from 
e the 19th of Auguſt 1519; and," naping over to-the” cout of 
South "America, dae ki? voyage to the Southward to fiftyctuo 
Abbes, where he formerly bis ng A ſtreight, fince called the ſtreight 
1 Magellan, which carried him into the Pacific geean, or South, fea ; 
and than, ſicering. Northward, repaſſed the A after . 
Led Wen dzer that vaſt ocean, till he arpived at Guam, one of the 
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568. INDIAN ind ORIENTAL ISLANDS.. | 
Tags nes, or Marten Hands,” on the öth of March 1520-21, and for 
after eme de che . Thave been deſcribing, which be took pol. 
ſeſßon of in the name of the Kin 8 Spain, but happened to be 

Ried d irmim id obe of thoſe fands; however his people after. 
wards r at the . —— . or clove-iſtends,” where they left: 
Ws to Spain by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 

A "rt wen "that ever ſailed round the globe; — 

e Arent made by the 1 ＋ to ſubdue or plant the Philippine 

acts, until the year 1 $64. in the reign of Philip, King of Spain, 

| Don Leu de ; Viceroy of Mexico,” our Michael 
er "Delagaſpes,” with Reet einthes from Mexico,” and a force 
N do Maße 2 conqueſt of theſe" iſlands, which be named the 
blippines, in honobr of Philip TI, fon'of Charles V, who was upon 

"threw of 5 Vice and they babe Wowy luce bees ſubject to that 

- at Manila, and lives in the ſtate of » 

Se Prises it is wide to be one of the moſt profijal 

governments i m wart 18 of that inge 
83 eſtabliſhed religion here bein, the Roman Catholic, an Arch. 

" refides at Mana, who is a kind of Pope in that part of the 

4 ; but, as the inhabitants of theſe iNands are a png. of eren 

Indian nation, religion is tolerated 

be yeveral language of the — — ts the reſt of the 

lands — the ſtreig Malacca, is the Malay an tongue. . 
he Spariſh and Chineſe wo”. — doubt. ſpeak the fan wage of 
feſpective countries; add tl at apo vn. blacks probably is a dia- 

"of the Malabar aud 2 ene in che a 

dia, from whence Wes T4200 

| Odder 6, 1762” e ene ee attacked wi 
a Britiſh ſqaadron under the command of Admiral Corniſh, 

dy of Britiſh troops commanded by Colonel Draper; and the 

ts; to ſave themſelves from bein 7 roar „ An to pay 
1 Weener 70 pain by the 
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xv. T he GI or Chat inan emed to hat South of the 
— — latiendes of one degree North and two 
aud in nene dende — 22 
Bere — An $h ol 3 | FA W 

© Bag chiar, Machiom, 
PT e — 1 dn 
* A or. very. near, the equi 
5 N produce. neither Me 1 Fl bur the n atives make 
1 bread of. Jag. e Fraits, they once pro- 
| e Bal. 15 nd_ people ever) 
N 7 nations 
% ofleſs them : 1275 tranfplanged. the. eloves'to'Amboyns, 
whagh, lies South o bod of Ceram 15 , largeſt of ce Molocca 
=; Fan 215 Try 3s. por Witty rer in cireuniferepce. | 


1 1 ir. Herbert, "fins 47 Queen! bertreen the iſlands 
9 . 'conima#ds both: Here the Dutch 2 
defended bᷣy ſeven or eight handed men, eee tel 

B at of cloves.” TAB ** . circum- 
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* INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 50 
ference. Here the -Englif and Dutch had their reſpective factories 
aud ſettlements, and had; by treaty, agreed to divide the traffic to 
the ſpice- iſland detween them: but the Datch, 2 rence of a _ 
plot the Engliſ were concerned in againſt theſe high and mighty 2 
aſurpers, fell upon the Engliſh ſactors and merchants, tortured ibem | 
by all the eruel methods Th could invent, in order to make them . 1 
conſeſs a plot, and then, put them to death. * ſeized upon thb | 
Foglich ſippiog, expelled the Engliſh from their fectlements-in the 
Banda, or Nutmeg-1lands, which had put themſelves under the * 
tection of the King of Great Britain, and acknowledged themſelves 


his ſabjefts, and 


| ceded to maſſacre and extirpate the natives, and 
this in a time of full peace, in the year 1622, juſt after a treaty Was . 
concluded between the two nations for confirming their reſpective 
tights and poſſeſſions in the Eaſt-Indjes ; and they continued in 
poſſeſion of thoſe invaluable iſlands ever fince, „ 
V. The Banda, or Nether Mas, lie between the latitudes of 
four and ye degrees South, and between one hundred and twenty-ſeven 
ud one hundred and twenty-cight degrees of Eaſt longitude ; vi. 
Iſlands. Lantor, Poleron, Rolinging, Pooloway, Gonapi. 


Towns. Lantor, — : Revengy Naſſan Fort. 


The Banda iſlands, the largeſt of which is ſearce twenty miles round, 
done produce the nutmeg, which is covered by the Here are 
moſt of the tropical fruits, but ſcarce any corn or cattle. The Dutch 
2 the inhabitants intirely dependent on them for their pro- 
vilons. br 7 Pros e | 8 ei f Wis 
VI. The'iflands ſurrounding the Molucens and Banda, which lie in 


the Indian ocean, under, or near, the equatory Viz. 
Iſlands, .'Celebes, or Macafſar, Gilolo, Ceram. | 
Towns, Magaſfar, Silolo, Ambays 12 
And alſo the illes of Flores, Timor, Miſacomby, Bouton, Bouro, &c.- 
The" ifand 5f Celebes, or Macaſſar, is ſituated under the equator, | 
between the iſland of Borneo and the ſpice-iſlands laſt mentioned, 
| being five hundred miles long, and two hundred broad. This produces 
d two vo ſpice except pepper, but opium in abundance ; and no place is fur- 


reel of Wi "hed with" a greater variety of poiſons. - The vatives, it is ſaid, _ 

WM which will have che moſt ſpeedy operation. Their darts, chick | 
ire dipped in poiſon, give inſtant death; if a limb be cut off imme- - 
vately after the wound is received, it will not-ſave the patient's life. 
This ifland- the Dutch have poſſeſſed themſelves of, and fortified as a 

"er againſt all nations that ſhall attempt to viſit the iſlands where 


Coves a 0 nutmegs grow. . . 
\, Gilol6, another large illand, which lies under the equator, near 


lands ty degrees North and eight degrees South; and bes 4 
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4 deo, ſaid: to be the largeſt iſland in the world, is ſituated under thy 


miles long, and eren hundred broad, The flat country near the cal 
is ;overſfowed moſt part of che year, which, makes the air very ur 


» hich merchants from every; country viſit as much as any town in 
22 meet with diamonds. of a large hae and excellent water here, 


monkey as big as a man, which ſame. of our Captains have attem 
to bring over; but, being bred i K 4 
= ; 
chief of which is the Sultan Caytongee, who reüdes at a city of that 
4 gans very different from thoſe who inhabit. the inland part of the 
. country, aud have very little correſpandence with the Mahometans of 


3 


' is Sovereign of that part of Borneo, been given to the Eat. Init 


- COM n . | 7 | | | 
: 2 has viſited the iſland ; furveyed and made a draught thereof; 
and propoſed the place for a ſettlement, lying opeh the Chineſe (ea 


-/* Hoſtile intraders. This ſettlement migh 


_ 


„The iſland of Sumatra, which; has Malacra on the North, Bore 


. equator, extending five degrees and upwards, North-Weſt of it, and by 
to the 80 


pepper. Both the Boglimm and _ Dutch. have ſeyeral colonies and 


: Bencoolen-and>Fort-Mattbbrough; on the Weſt coaſt; ſrom whence the 
» Ealt-India cc mp import more pepper than from any other count 
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o INDIAN-:d/ ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 
gitude.. The chief iſlands. are Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Eat 
of Java, 'Lamboe,: Eaſt of Bally, and Banca, South-Eaſt of Sumatra. 


ator, e Anon ys: on the North, Macaſſar on the Eat, 


outh, Sumatra on the Weſt; is eight hundred 


bealchfal; and they build their tons upon floats in the middle of 
their rivers, articulacly at Banjar- Maſſeen, in the South - Eaſt part of the 
iſland, Which is the greateſt port and town of traffic in the ifland, aud 


Beſides rice, cotton, canes, pepper, and the tropical fruit, 
moſt remarkable. animal the iſſand produces is the Oran Otan, a 


he comes into col weather, 1 5 
The coaſt of this ifland is governed by Mahometan Princes, the 


n ſo hot a climate, he dies as ſoon 1 


name not far from Bavjar-Maſſeen. ' There are other nations of Pr. 


foreigners.” . Theſe people ſhoot 
-natives of Celebes o Ie : 
Near the North end of the iſland of Borneo lie ſeveral iſland; 


one of them, called Balambangan, has, by the Sultah-of Sooloo, who 


diſoned darts ag their enemies, as the 


„ Alexander Dalrymple, Eſq. who lived for ſome time i 


The harbour is good, with a depth of water ſufficient for wy of the 
India ſhips; and the entrance to it capable f being defended aguui 

; fn time, become as uſeful 
2 hens as Batavia, and is moſt commodiouſiy fituated for the tract 
with; China, the Eaſtern coaſt of the further peninſula of India, the 
Philippines, and other places in theſe parts ; and alſo for the pro 
ſecuting of diſcoveries in the Southern hemiſphere; a fubje to which 
Mr. Dalrymple has paid great attention, even from his youth. Hoy 
2 5 ſettlement will be reliſhed by the Dutch and Spaniards tne 


on the: Rat, and” Java on the Seuth-Eaſt, from which it is divide 
by/thefireights of Senda, is divided into two equal parts by tt 


£ outh-Eaft, and is one thouſand miles long, and one hundred rl 
fifty broad, This in. ſuppoſed to be the Ophir of the antients, bi 
xich in gold ; but what the Europeans trade with them chiefly for is the 


lecclements there; the chief of the Britiſh ſetclements are thoſe © 


in Iadia. There are alld great quantities of dhe belt walking- cn 
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lands, It was but a little before the rev 
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INDIAN and ORIENTAL 1SLANDS. gre . 
imported from thence. The natives are of a very ſwarthy complexion. 


bat not black. The coaſts are- poſſeſſed by Mahometan Princes, of 
whom the King of Achen, at t e North end of the iſland, is the 
moſt conſiderable. The inland. country is in the poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
Pagan Princes, Who have but little correſpondence” with foreigtiers. 
Their animals, corn, and fruits are generally the fame*as in the 
adjacent iſlands. - - 2 | Fe N 
+ The illand of Java is fitnated South of Borneo, being ſeven hun- 
dred miles long, and two hundred broad ; a mountainous and w 
country in the middle, but a flat coaſt, and a great many bogs ant 


in it, which render the air unhealthful. ſt produces pepper, t. 


ſugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, cocoa- nuts, plantains, and other tropical 
ruits. ö 5 2 * 7 | Lubes Fes» 
R 2 inhabitants are à mixture of many Iadian nations, 


e Dutch have brought from the ſeyeral iflands in theſe ſ as, 


which their high and mighty States have poſſeſſed themſelves of 3 or 
ſuch as have fled hither from China, rather chan ſubmit to the Tartar 
Princes, which now reign in that Kingdom. F 
| The Dutch are abſolats mailers the greateſt part of the iſland, 

ticularly of the North coaſt ; though there u | 
—— the mountains on the South coaſt, who maiptain their nde- 


Batavia is the capital of all the Dutch dominions in India, an er- 
_ fine w air and 7 well fortified and deſended by a caſtle 
aud a ſtrong arriſon $ 
the iſland, Aer 


Dutch, or formed out of the ſeveral nations they 


Raue _ipflaved ; and they bave a fleet of between twenty and thirty 
men of war, with which they give law to every power on the coaſt of 
Ala and Africa, and to all E | 


| European powers that viſit the Indian 
ocean, having expelled the Engliſh an every other nation from the- 
beſt branches of the - Indian tra o, and pafticularly from the oe 

Gedeon they expelled us from 
our ſettlements at Bantam, but no nation has been dealt more cruelly 
with- than the Chineſe, who fled thither for refuge; there are an hun- 


dred thouſand of theſe people in the iſland, and about thirty thouſand 
of them reſided in the city of Batavia, where they had a particular 


Dutch, pretending the Chineſe were in a plot againſt them, ſent a' 


. 


83 afigned them, and grew very rich by traffic. In the year 1740. 
body of troops into their quarter, and demanded their arms, which 


y | 
the Chineſe readily delivered up; and the next day the Governor ſent 
another 


| every one of the Chineſe, men, women, and children: ſome relate | 


of troops àmongſt them, and murdered and maſſacred 


ty were twenty thouſand, others thirty thouſand, that were put to 


death without any manner of trial; and yet che barbarous Governor, 


who was the inſtrument of this cruel proceeding, had the aſſurance to 
imbark for Europe, imagining he had amaſſed wealth enough to ſecure 


himſelf againſt an ecution in Holland; but the Dutch, findio 
 themſe]yes abhared Py deteſted” by all mankind for this piece of 


anny, endeavonred o throw the odiam of it on the Governor, 


tough he had the hands of all the council of Batavia, except one, 
do che order for the Maffürre. T! wie) | l 
lo the Cape of Good Hope, containing orders 


The States therefe diſpatched a packer 


vernor 
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ere art ſtill ſome Princes 


have fifteen or twenty thouſand forces in 


to apprehend the Go. - 


alth this u 
Ae * eee away 


% 2 — 3 near the eval 
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- The 6r& adventurers repre- 
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5 and Cape Comorin, in 
. ey ie Ds # ay eee — phy | 
* Es „N- Or lack mooto 
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© Bk, _ 6 IP : 
3 e 1 & Sly iſ, Ties u l. 
> TD | a — | coaſt; from hich it is ſeparated by 


K * R. is fituated between fix and ten de- 
90. berween "Þvanty ig > he ty-two 
Lege N k * 

a. i. £ ate.” Te dier towns ws | unþe, 
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0 de,” which he called Diemen's land; afterwards, in about 
de "aa e e es Eaſt 1 ende, he fell in wit. 
other land, diet he called" States land, has fince- been called 


New he traverſed: this coaſt” foe: forty- two degrees South 
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e "The, Nile * eee ee 
* of a 22 in Abyſlinia, ; and, bending its courſe aden) N 
. Eg t, nd runs from South to North, the whole length of the 

into the 'Leyant fea by ſeveral channels, of which 
2 of Roſetta d. Damietta,. ſo named from thoſe 
** N ſtand 3: 79 Theſe two branches form a 4 3 rh 
the Delta, 3 bandred miles aſunder, at their 
te dhe ſeß. Ve Nile begs bs to riſe when the fon. iþ vert 
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© flood,, or 4 the river was low 
3 certainly occaſion a great dif- 
antients gs owledging that boats did 
t very pro ede o not fall from ſuch 

's pretend? —— what confirms this opinion is 

thoſe vaſt pillars and obeliſks from the marble rocks in 
he pp Barre n the Nile, as the antients did, ſeveral 

| eig any 8 an * are Rift 3 * 
| ind about Alexandria and R ome. 


| teſt of Egypt lying in a > iter been h 
of Po en 100 the Bit, 200 el 1 of Lybia = 
Mes on the Weſt, is exceſſive hot in foie months, particularly in 
\pHil and May, when they are troubled 3 at this 
time the ſand is driven about in clouds, the peo 2 e are almoſt blinded; 
aud they are more fubject to diſeaſes then; than in any part of the 
22 but the LR no ſooner begins to riſe and overflow A its banks, 
. (even the plague, which viſits them onee in f 0 

en Ne t ſeldom rains in the upper Egypt, or any: part « 

d country 
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not i a — water of the Nile c 
ent, 


Doctor Shaw” s opinion, the land of the lower Egypt therefore 1s much 
higher than ic was originally, ſomething bong n to it erety year; 
but if it | be confidefed that ſuch 9 es away 
; or more earth than they brin polibly ente way way wp 
N at 
oo renders the land exceeding fruitful, mw 
tre; the huſbandman has little 7 more to do than to harrow his corn 
other-ſeeds into the mud, and ſometimes is obliged to temper 
nud Cach ſund, 3 the corn being too rank; and in a mon 
or 2 the. fields ate covered with all manner of grain, peaſe, bean 
3 and; where it is not ſown, their grazing n 
becomes ric aſture. In October and November the wheat an bars” 
iy” are — and the: tice, flax, and hemp about the ſame time; 
rice, growing in water, is chiefly ſown in the lower Egypt. 
cattle are turned out to in November, and continue at gra 
ee e  theic. harveſt is uſually in JEN % 
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: of "= "ps rages _ trees a — 8 wit owns 
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flocked with flocks and h which a little before were under water; 
they enjoy a ſerene 4 and pure air, perfumed with the 
bloſoms of oranges, lenions, arid other fruits. hen their pulſe, 
ous, ſugar-canes, and other plants want water, they convey | 
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animals in 1 ee of Africa, 
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The trocodile ; bs A gd ſpecies of 7 which are 
common in the manths of rivers of 'moſt warm countries; this too is 

| b | 8 animal of great length, ſome of them feet longs, 
= 8 ſhape of 2 lizard, with ſohr ſhort, feet or claws ; bis back 1s 
pete with a kind of impenetrable ſcales like armour; they wait 
prey in the ſedge, and other cover, on the fides of rivers, 

ns K. Y mack reſembling the trunk of an old tree, ſometimes ſur- 
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reſembling a lizard, 
that changes colour as you ſtand to look _ im, alſo is found here 
as well as in other countries. The oftrich is an inhabitant of Egypt, 
u well as of the deſerts of Africa ; the largeſt fowl known; and . 
vy that it cannot fly, but runs, by the help of its wings, 28 faſt as 
—— — is — — _— like other game. a5 - a. 
The ibis, a that uſed to pick up and deftroy the vermin pre- 
duced” in the mud of the Nile, When the waters retired, was — 2 45 
by the antient Egyptians. It is ſaid there are matiy ſuch bird it 
Ter at preſent; but vaſt numbers of ſtorks-viſit Egypt aftes the 


formerly. "T0 as l ele NF; 
-Several- forte of ſerpents alſo are mentioned, : ſome of which, it s 
preſumed, had never any other exiſtence than in the poet's brain 
| NN that ſerpent, whoſe very eyes, it is faid, darted certain 
;. fo chat, if one of them fixed its eyes on a bird upon a tee 
1 fall down into its month. Here js. alſo che aſp, a pretty 
tile ſerpent, by whoſe bite Cleopatra choſe to die. 
The hatching emcken in their ovens is another cariokity,. and not a 2 
fable, Many thouſands are ſo hatebed here ome | the o | 
3 and heated with horſe-dung to the 
e ids, which ſtand neat the fite of the antient Memphis, I 
on the Weſt fide of the Nile, oppoſite to Cairo, are the grandeſt pieces 
of antiquity now remaining on the face of the earth ; the baſe of the 
lurgelt covers eleven acres of ground, and is five hundred feet hig 
meaſured perpendicularly, and ſeven hundred feet if meaſured 
liquely from the bottom of the baſa to the top; which may reconcile 
the different relations we meet with of its height; though Dr. Shaw 
obſerves, chat ands are blown: up ſo hi that 
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pyramids near 
er when, or for what end, is not yet ſettled. 
mummy · pita are but alittle diſtance from the 
bterraneous vaults of a vaſt extent, above — 
lng . wry ee fides whereof the 
embaimed corpſe were put znto- them. 
"The ſphinx alſo ſtands near the pyramids, at 5 
br only the head and ſhoulders appear, and theſe are abdut thirty feet 
Some think it was hewn out of the rock on which it ſtands, 
that there never was any more of it than we 9 
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upper Egypt, —.— before the — Camby 
whom; and un what account, is now not known. Str 
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information: was to be obtained in A 
EE Wr. the attention of the moſt antient philoſo — "This. 


was. confined to the Priefis; RCA, . 
2 them; and even ſometimes 
credulity of their pupils; -who- pry 
dee —— pe as-the tenets of the Egyptians. Ie is ſaid thas- 
their kierog H/ phice was the facred character, and uſed by the-Privfts 
v eto their learning ; and it ic not i ble; that, having as 
better way of w it became deſpiſed by the Greeks, who hadiai 
ipbdabet) und the knowledge of ic ſank in oblivion.. Under the Gretks 
learning | ouriſhed greatly in Egypt's many of the beſt mathemgtical 
books were compoſed(by ſcme profeſſors ; among whom were 
men learned in all the arts and ſciences then known; of lt tudes 
of their” became obliterated by the deftrution of 
Phi i firſt _ accident, the wicked” 
ambition of — Czſat, and afterwards 
ignorance of Omar, the Maliometan Caliph; >The Librarian, 
acquainted-with the General of Omar's army oblatoed —— 
ef tie eonfla till a me could — return with Omas 
inal determination ; which was, that, if the library contained an 
lefde bat related to their holy teligion, it was to be deſtro 
Add not, the Koran alone being dufficient, it was» to be i 
Ard in this manner was ow —— the mot fee 
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ament has obtained in Egypt, not the leaſt 
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| any of this once renowned, 
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Alexander 
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in which line it con * 
che laſt deus t 
tra, wife and to Ptolemy Dion i N 
Julius Czar and Mare 4 | 
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the 
. In che reign of Heraclius the Emperor of C 


l, 
with their Governors, AT 1 yaw gt the third heron 
Saracens, and ſubmitted themſelves to the Mabometu 
SIS 
of Babylon were Soverei nge pe 4ill the year #7 
— a-Caliph of own, called the Caliph of 
——— of, Africa and t were ſabjc. 
1160, Aſſareddin, or in, ſon of Noraddi, 
_ Damaſeus, ſubdued the kingdom of Kg and, 
ded « bay of roop i By the C * 
A troops in anizaries 
: — Citiions —— 
to — —— 
— == — an the 5 
; 2 124% 
; depoſed-Elmutan, their Sov 2 
| the throne. - Theſe Mamal 1 
in continual wars with the Chriſtians — rae) Paleſtine, 
ſixth Sultan, in tirely diſpoleiſed the Chriſtians of the 
-_ Land; the. ninth. Sultan, Melon, ſubdued: the iſlaod 


and made it tributary 
= im, the laſt —— Sr ns was depoſed un and pe 
, Emperor e 
counts, hanged up at one of the ne Es rin all 3 
of che Grandes of the Mamatulees, —_— a war For ſome un 
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form of 0 a 5 or fugar-loaf, but well | 
vitk trees and her The vallies between them are exceſſtye b 
in ſummer, but it is ways cool upon the mountains. . 
As Abyſinia” lies between the tropics, it ſeldom fails of the pe- 
nodiedt” rains in May, whey the ſun is vertical, which deſcend iu 
ments from the mountains, and ſwell the river Nile, which riſes | 
in this cou country from ſeveral lakes, and, ranting North into Egypt, IS; 

the flat Aat/country of Eihiepis under water, as well as che vallissç "in 
Wl 2 . This" country, — . 

P 
plenty of corn, rice; miller; dates, rapes, Hart cotton, ſugar, falt, 
er Their flax is eſteemed t inthe world ; and from 
ben6s,” it i fad the E ptians had — of which they made the 
ine Hpen of Egypt men in Seripture. . ee 
oid-16 plentiful here, of which whe Turks ſome ; and, 
— au opportunity of bartering it ſor the merchandize 
of of Europe; ir is thought we mi 18 meet with as great plenty of it 
u here, thou cee gold- wines wrought, "They nas | 
3 filver and copper, the latter of which they work, und bv 
deal "oma vad, * ſuid, Wenne | 
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7 *  ABYSSINIA, off the Upppr ETHIOPIA. 

'- finals} Here"tow' camels,” oxen, heep, "and- other ele, i 
- plenty, and very large; as alſo wild beaſts, crocodiles, c. com- 
1 . mon. to the reſto Aﬀrics; but what they are moſt famous for i is an 
So breed of Horſes, equal to thoſe of Arabia: or, of cling 
r brod in Ae. Where they 
f in rich paſtures. 

s ra Wellen br d 0 be the only weavers 
. and fmiths' amongſt n; and for the other bandierafts, ſuch az 
_ and ſhoemakers, every man breeds, up his chil. 

rofeſfion he ales hindſelf, Thers ate particular 

ks it is to make trumpets, horns, &c. and thoſe 
Bom 0 n or, *njbes in the Eaſt-Ingies, live ſepa- 


1 96.698 AA A dh either by 


en, and tarpets "ofe i the 
of, cloath} they res 5 the E ae y the way * 
1 e- of ale in re- 

tun forthe a. ine horſes be brokers, or 
3, ts, between the 7 'Mnians, wie Jews, Aradiaoz, 
* . or 1 Chiiſtians ;/ Hoy ln of the natives trade vr trnd 
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lars ſome fre- arms, which they purchaſe of the Turks. 


ind has ſome authority over them. 
" an. neee * 98 


ABT SSINIA, or the Upper ETHIOPIA. 329 
e are.] The King's arms are = lion rampant, with the fol- 
. motto, “ The lion of the tribe of Juda is — Pu ls TR | 
© Knights. The only order of knighthood here is that of St. Anthony, 
being religious and partly military. Of theſe there are ſeve x4] 3 


Penſens and habit.) It Is here that the black complexion firſt takes 
E but the natives a;c of a good ſtature, and their features regu · 

j they are not at all like the n of Guinea, and the South of 
Africa, who have generally flat noſes and thick li 
The better fort of them are cloathed in veſts made of ſilk, ftuffs, 
or cotton, aſter the manner of the Franks in Turky ; but their poor 
—＋ go almoſt naked. having only a ſmall piece of ftin or coarſs 

wrapped about their waiſts. 4238-4 ab 9 0 4h 


Genius.] They are ſaid to have a great deal of vivacity and natural 
witz to be of a teachable diſpoſition, and fond of learning, though 
they have but few opportunities of improving themſelves, * 


Food.] They have no other btead but cakes, baked on the hearth, 
They eat all manner of fleſh but ſwine's fleſh, and ſuch other meats 
as were prohibited to the Jews. They abſtain alſo from things ſtrang- 
led, and from blood, killing their meat and draining the blood from 
it as the Jews do. Their great men are above feeding themſelves, 
but are fed by their ſervants with ſpoons. The uſual drink is mea 
or metheglin, their country abounding in honey. They Rave alf 
liquors made of wheat and rice. * R 

They live in tents part of the year] The King and court live in 
tents during the fair ſeaſon, making a tour through great part of the 
country anngally, and are followed from the towns by multitudes of 
artiicets and other inhabitants. a d told wither”: i 
\ Arms.) Their arms are ſwords, lances, bows and arroys ; but they 


2 


Language. ] . The following Pater · noſter is a ſpecimen of the Abyſũ - 
nan language. . : 
- dbbahn [chirfiſe ; ſclenſigi 2ebonſba ; ' me dirſa; ichir jergaſh, 
enſta do . arc hon — —.41 ha parchons phlego nao: ; 
 bibilican feepi ba; eruph 5 any: » Amen, , INT : 
Religion.] Their religion ſeems to be a mixture of Chriſtianity and 
Jadaifſm 3 in their Chriſtianity they approach much neartr the Greek 
than the Latin church. They keep both the 2 and Chriſtian 
Sabbath, and keep each of them more like a than a feſtival. They 
circumciſe their children, both males and females, the eighth day, 
and baptiſe them a fortnight after. 1 3 
*. — have but two ſacraments, viz. baptiſm and the euchariſt, and 
e the bread and the cup both to clergy and laity. They believe 


real preſence in the ſacrament, but not tranſubftantiation. 
They have neither Archbiſhops, Biſhops, or any order ſuperior to 
Prieſts ; only, the Abbor'of every ſociety of monks is their luperior, 
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I beſe . do not live in cloiſters or convents; but every one 
in his own hut, forming a kind of village near ſome church, where 
they perform, diyine ſervice in their turns. Their inferior orders, be. 
low the Prieſt or Preſbyter, are the Sub; Preſbyter, Deacon, and Sub- 


Deacon. The monks never marry. 
Marriages gee] Polygamy is prohibited d their laws, but generally 
praftifed. e King has at leaft a hu wives and concubines, 


and every man as many as he pleaſes, 
 Famerals:] 1 bave no particular funeral 6 0 Din the Prieft 
read over ſome s in the Pſalms ſuitable to the occaſion, and the 
5 deceaſed is lai is grave without a coflin, his relations movrning 
| ſome "few roy in rags and a neglected dreſs. They rend their 
clothes upon their e e il news, 2 _ N 8 
* many of the anhents 
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Sirbarion 
and 


teren the 17 5 and . e of North 
latitude ; between the longitudes of thirty- 
eight and fifty Eaſt; in length North-Eaſt about 
vine hundred dy es, and * about three hundred miles. 
ES tele e Bounded by the Red ſea; and the ſtreights of ha. 
belmandel, on the North; by the Indian ocean, Eaſt; b vebar, 
South ; and by Aa, and the unknown parts of Africa, eſt. 
It is a barren, ſandy e L hat, containing ſcarce any 
towns, and very few peo ſome Arab. tribes, that live in 
camps; and theſe, in 1 mY of Africa, are of a 2 complexion, 
No es e ct can | 
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1 ö 4. 
FE Bien hots and 88 Je rees (of 
and rear B South 1 de, about fourteen hundred er 


; ..." .. trom the longi tuges of thirty-four degrees Eaſt to 25 
degrees Eaſt, about three antes and fifty miles. 
x UNPaRtts. Bound by Anian, on the North; by the Indian 
ocean, on the Eaſt ; by the tropic of Capricorn, South; and by 
"Worn, and the unknown Parts of Rey Weſt, Divifon 
1. 2 1 


| , 8 
. \ Diviſions. + | Provinces. Chief towns. 

— 4 — 7 4 +4 * in - — — — 

The North diviſion Melinda .. Melinda 

contaionßs ombazee : —] Mombase. 

The middle divifion | Terra de Raphel = Montagnate 

- contains ' | Quiloa — — | Quiloz// | 

"The South divifidn | Mofambique ' - = *— | Moſambique 
contains | Sofala — — Sol-. 


Air.) The air of this country would be intolerably hot, if it was 
breezes from the ſea. _ ; 2 a 
Soil and produce. It is well watered by rivers, which render the 
ſoil exceeding fruitful. Rice and maize are their principal grain, 
and' the country is well planted with cocoas, plantains, ſugar-canes, 
oranges, lemoris, and other tropical fruits. From hence alſo the 
Portugueſe are furpiſhed with gold, ſlaves, and ivory, brought from 
the inland parts of Africa. From hence alſo they import oftrich-fea- 
chers, ſenna, aloes, civet, ambergreaſe, and frankinceyſe. 1 yl 
The country is very populous, conſiſting chiefly of negroes ; the 
2 of Melinda alone is faid to contain two ny A thouſand inha- 
8. NSN is I ob — . — 5 
Government.) The Portugueſe are Sovereigns of all the coaſts, hav- 
ing great humbers of black Princes ſubject tö them. „ 
Religion.) They relate they have made multitude of converts. to 
Cbriſtianity, whom they have taught to cloath themſelves with the 
manufactures of Europe, which the Portugueſe purchaſe of the Engliſh. 
The religion of many of the people, however, eſpecially at a diſtante 
from- the coaſt, is ſtill the Mahometan, or Pagan ſuperſlition-. The 
Portugueſe language is generally ſpoken all along the coaſt of Africa; 
beſides which, the people of Zanguebar have a 4 — of their own, 
of which the following Pater- noſter is a ſpecimen, + 4 
Teta & monte; hofa azure macla agiſa, anfonſa ara guereala azureta:o 
amana ; a fonnimonte ioura ioma montiouro a fauco; 0 augamont. plecha mon 
almont _ augomos plechomont.; ouan ment cault plutech ; ff auermont meine. 
ann 4 . 0 bat a 1 


| not cooled by the annual rains, which overflow the country, and the 
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c CAFFRARHTA, oz u Country or Tar 
II OTTENTO Ts, INCLUDING TER RA DE 
e , ern, 7 


v1 
\\ 


| Birvarion Pd Etween twenty four and thirty-five degrees of South 
and ExTznT, D latitude, near ſeven hundred miles; and between 
nn od and thirty- 


54) fre degrees of Eaſt longitude, near 
eleven 
-  /Bounpanits. Bounded; en the North, by the kingdom of Mo- 
nomotapa, and encompaſſed, on the Eaſt, South, and Weſt, by the 


great Southern ocean, the Cape of Good Hope being the moſt Southern 
Diigo. 1 Sabdieigons. - | Chief towns. 
The South diviſion Terra de Natal, and the No towns. 
II Cape of Good Hope, | Cape town. 

| 5 or the country of the | — 
en, Hottentòts os lard 0. 

The Weffern diviſion] A deſert coaſt Hs No-towns. 


_* Mountains] | Caffraria is 2 — 1 nous country ; the chief mour- 
tains near the Cape are, 1. The 'Table-mountain, of 4 4 
eight, che top whervof is always covered with a cap of clouds be- 
fore a ſtorm. 2. The Supar-loaf, ſo named from its form. And, 
3» James. mountain, or the Lion's- Trump. 
" Rivers] Here are no navigable rivers, bot a great many brooks 
and rivulets deſcend from the mountains, and render the vallies ex- 
ceeding fruitful 
which is one of the greateſt curioſities in nature and art ; the foun- 
tains are raiſed to what height they pleaſe, by this brook that deſcends 
x from the Table- mountain. . Gaby 
7 Sour, bays, aud capes.) As to harbours, there are not an], 
22 it fc a ſea-coaſt of a thouſand miles and * but it 
bas, on the Weſt, the bay of St. Helena, the bay of Soldania, and 
Table - bay; and, on the Eaſt, Hermoſa- bay, and the bay of St. Bras. 


The capes are thoſe of the Cape of Good Hope, and Aguillas, both of 


them in the South. be ok Ws 
Air The vallies would be excefve bot, if they were not encon” 
2 the vaſt Southern. ocean, from whence the wind blows bn 

"Ty me moſt; and they are ſcarce Ever free from ſtorms a Wes 


_ which raiſe the waves of this extenfive ocean 10 fo valt a height 


” 
— 2 Ly 9 
o 2142 1 
p 3 id 


hundred: mites; but is mean breadth is about ſeven hundred | 


One of theſe runs through the company's garden, 


THE 
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they are, in a literal ſenſe, frequently mountains high ; ſuch as 
of = ſeen in this part of the — but, though then ftorms are 
troubleſome, it makes the country very healthful. they happen to 
have a calm of any duration, all the people are troubled with the 
head-ach. Abundance of rich ſhips have been caſt away by theſe. 
forms upon the coaſt; for there are no harbours here. The Dutch 
ſometimes. loſe Whole fleets as they lie at anchor before the town, and 
pe forced to moor their guardſhips with Rrong chains inſtead of 


Seil and produce.) Here, in the company's garden, are the moſt 
delicious es of 1145 and Europe, growing within ſquares of bay- 
hedges, ſo high and thick, that the ſtorms, 1 off the ocean, 
can prejudice them but little; and theſe hedges afford a moſt, refrefh- 
ing made in the hot ſeaſon. In this garden is alfo a fine grove of 
cheſout· trees that the ſun cannot penetrate. Here alſo we meet with, 
peaches, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, with the apples 
2nd of Europe intermixed, all excellent in their kind; and here 
ve fe the crimſon Japan apples, which, intermixed with the green 
leayes, appear exceeding beautiful. Here alſo grows the Indian 

va, | | | er, 

They have ſcarce any fruit -trees the natural production of the 
country, at leaſt ſuch as the Europeans care to taſte of, though the 
Hottentots eat ſome of them 1 N | 

Three or four ſorts of almond-trees have been brought hither, which 
bear fruit once in three years; and, as they have large plantations of 
dem, yield the Dutch a conſiderable profit  __  .- 
: he Anpanas, or pine-apple, a moſt delicious fruit, alſo is planted 
in the gardens. | 

L 
vas tranſplanted from Borneo, the other three came from Sumatra, 


China, and Japan ; the leaves, being rubbed between the fingers, ſmell — 


krong of camphire. SETS 4 
It was a great while, it ſeems, hefore they raiſts any confiderable 
nneyards : they carried thither, at firſt, vine, ge from the banks, 
of the Rhine, and from Perſia, in | „which e pretty 
vell, and furniſhed them with grapes t eating ; but they did not 
retend to make any quantities of Wane, till a certain German taught 
dem to take the prunings of 2 vines, and cut them in ſmall pieces 
"and plant them in fields plowed up for. 
put ſhoots at every knot ; by which means 
with as many ſtocks or plants as they bad 


ts of all ſorts ate larger and ſweeter than thoſe of Europe; the 
| fol growth, weighing thirty or forty pena . 
t 


. 


& 
**T 4 
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ten pounds; tcheſe they brought from India, and they are exceeding 


In December all their grain is ripe z and our Chriſtmas is the height 
of their harveſt. - In January they tread out their corn in the fields, 
and in February the farmers carry it to the mags Yan fo magazines, 

ere they receive money for all they do not uſe themſelves. They 


dw almoſt all manner of grain but oats and lenfils. 95 
© Azimals.} The lion is frequently ſeen bere; his, ſhin - bones, it is 
ſaid, after they are dried, are as hard and ſolid as a flint, and uſed 
in the ſame mapner to ſtrike fire with. When he falls upon a man or 
beaff, he firſt knocks them down with his paw, and deprives his prey 


of all ſenſation, before ever he touches it with his teeth, roaring moſt 


terribly at the time he gives the mortal blo “. 
- The typer. and Jeopard are alſo among the wild beaſts at the Cape. 
Ppbe elephants of this part of Africa are very large; their teeth 
_ weigh” from fixty to one hundred and twenty pounds; and their 
ſtrength is ſcarce. to be conceived. One of them, beipg yoked to 
hip at the Cape that was careening there, fairly drew it along the 
ſtrand.” They are from twelve to fifteen feet in héight, and ſome fay 
a great deal more. Phe female is much leſs than the male, and has 
its, breaſt, or duge, between its fore legs; their uſual food is graß, 
Herbs, and roots, and the tender twigs of trees and ſhrubs: they 
pull ap eyery thing with their trunk, which ſerves as a hand to feed 
7—— ves; and with this they ſuck up water, and empty it into thei 
ourns. Ws | | Fi 
The rhinoceros is alſo to be met with at the Cape, This animal is 
. fomething leſs than the elephant, but of equal, if not greater ftrength; 
at leaſt the elephant runs away, and avoids him whenever he diſcovers 
bim. With his, rough prickly tongue he licks the fleſh off the bones 
NL e e 
The elk is alſo found in the Hdttentot countries; he is about fire 
feet in height; has a ſlender neqb, and à fine beautiful head, not 
much unlike chat of a deer. 
The European aſſes are common at the Cape; but there js another 
wild animal, which goes by the name of an afs, Which has nothing 
like that creature but his long ea 
lively beaſt; and called the Zebra. 8. | 3 
bh * Datch"have . their ſettlements with 7 agg hogs, 
as, well 88 "thoſe of the Indian black breed, without briſtles, whoſe 
bellies almoſt toych the 'ground. oO. 
The porchpine is another"animal very common at the Cape; whit 
is moſt Temarkable,” in this animal, is a wood of quills, with which 
his, back, and every part of him except his belly, is covered. The) 
; 2 the gut of a g66ſe-quill ; but ſtraight, hard, ny without 
feathers, and, gröwirg leſs and leſs from the middle to the end, tel. 


minate in a ſharp'pojnt.” Theſe quills he bots at 4 man or beth 


, for he is a well-made beautiful 


when he is attacked; r 
There is 4 creature at fhe Cape alſo, called, by the Dutch, a ſez 
| Fow, 'bat it always” feeds on grafs aſhore (according to Kolben) and 
0 ris into the ſea for ſecurity. The head of this animal reſembles 


: 


. 


er” that” of l horte than a cw, and ſeerhs.to be the ſame with the 
| » IT. E207 7 9728 XR wn 
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"Th Kinkbingſem, as the Dutch call it, ſeems to be an animal pe- 
euliar/ to the Hottentot country, and to have obtained its name from 
the ſinking ſcent it emits from its poſteriors; which is ſuch, that nei- 
ther man nor beaſt can bear it; this is the creature's beſt defence 
when it is purſued ; the very dogs will deſert the chace, rub their, 
noſes, and howl, when the beaſt lets fly; and a man is perfectly ſtifled - 
with the nauſeous ſtench, _ Sana, Ag 
There are eagles here, called dung-birds, which, if they fiad an 
ox or a cow laid down, they fall upon the beaſt in great numbers, 
make a hole ig the belly of it with their bill and talons, and perfectly 
ſcoop out the inſide of it, leaving nothing but a bare ſkeleton. covered 
with the hide. r Ft EL TS 
Manufafures and traffic.) The Hottentots —— mechanics; 
tey . their own 15 Bi darts, - bows, an A gran ns ; they 
make alſo ivory rings, and bracelets. for their arms, of elephants 
teeth; and every family make their own earthen veſſels. e 
Their traffic is very inconſiderable, having no money or medium of 
trade; they barter their cattle with the Dutch for wine, brandy, and 
tobacco. But, though they ſee the Dutch build good houſes, plant 
vineyards, and cloath themſelves decently, it is obſerved that the 
Hottentots ſtill adhere to their old cuſtoms, and will not imitate the 
Dutch in any thing, not ſo much as in planting grapes, though it 18 
obſeryed they love wine and brandy very Well. 


Gopernment.] Every Hottentot nation has its King, or Chief, called 
Konquer, whoſe authority devolves upon him by hereditary ſucceſſion. 
This Chief has the power of making peace and war, and preſides in 


* = - 


7 


all their coancils and courts of. jaſtice ; but then his authority is ſaid 


to be limited, and that he can determine nothing without the conſent 
of the Captains of the ſeveral krails, who ſeem to be the Hottentot 
ſenate,” The Captains of every krail, whoſe office is hereditary alſo, 
1: their Teader in time of war, and chief magiſtrate of his krail in 
time of peace; and, with the head of every family, determines all 
evil and criminal caſes within the krail. ae en 19 AF? 


a ee, adultery, and "robbery, they conſlantly panik wich 


If a majority condemn a criminal, he is executed on the ſpat: the 
Captain firſt ſtrikes bim with a club, and then the reſt of the Judges 
fall pon him; abd drub him to death. 07g. LIES SA 

In civil cauſes alſo, the cauſe is determined by a majority of voices, 
ind ſatisfaction immediately offered the injured party out of the 
goods of the 885 that appears to be wrong. Og 

at 


The whole country is one common, where they feed their | 
attle” promi ſeuouſſy, moving from place to place to find water, or 
freſh paſture, I 0 OS 4 RNS - 
Forces]. Beſides the Dutch ſtandin forces here, they have a regular 
militia, Agens to oppoſe any —— that ſhould make an at- 


tempt” upon their ſettlements ; they have one guard ſhip, uſually, and 
that moored with flrong chains, the road being very unſafe, and ſub- 


ect ta perpetual orm. 


Tbe Dutch import their ſlaves uſually from the neighbouring iſland 
fr they never make ſlaves of Hottentots, but live in 
55 Mm 4 | a frien 


enn 
a friendly. correfpondence with thoſe people, of whom they 


cattle for a trifle, when the ſhipping arrives; and 
i in the defence of the country, if it ſhould ever be invaded. 


Revere) The revenues of the Dutch at the Cape ariſe from the 
ths of the profits which theit Government referve out of all the 
pb ds they grant to private planters, and from the duties of im 

and export; but this colony, cannot do much more than balance the 
charges they are at in fortifying and garriſoning their towns and 
forts j for, though it be a very plentiful conntty, Sey ave no mer- 
chandize pr for rtation, except their wine, which is equal to 
any in d „and of which they have a very great variety. The 


— al advantage this country is to the Dutch is their ſupplying 
with proviſions in their voyages to and from India. 
. tail Habits.) As to the Nature of the Hottentets, they are 


rather Jow than tall, for, thongh there may be ſowe ſix feet high, there 
are more about five feet; their bodies are proportionable, and well, 
made, ſeldom either too fat or lean, and ſcarce ever any crooked; 


4 their children themſelves, by flatting the griſtles of 
7 , Jocking on a flat noſe as a beauty. Their heads, as well 
48 their eyes; are rather of the larg eſt; their lips are naturally thick, 


their” Half black and Hort, like — negroes, and they have excecdio 
be fn teeth; and, aker have taken a great deal of pains, wi 

e and ſoot, to darken "their natural tawny complexions, reſemble 
2 — much in colour; the — * much leſs than the 


The men . cover their heads with handfols of cow-dun ang, grea 

4. 7 Jpn together; and, without ay thing elſe on the 
-tUme, the duft ſticks to it, makes them a very 
men alſo wear a park or mantle, made of a 2 

by e over their ſhoulders, which reaches to their mid 
4. 1 faſtened wh. thong abogt their necks, is open before. 
fo win (64. £hey turn the woolly or hairy fide next their backs, and in 
3 e other. This ſerves. the men for a bed y night, and this 
ie all the. winding-ſheet, or coffin he has when be dies, If he bez 
Captain of 4 village, or Chief of his nation, inſtead of a ſheep-ſkin, 
his 3 is made of enger ins, wild cat-kkins, or ſome other ſkins 
they ſet a valve upon. .. 


T conceal, or cover, "thoſe 1 parts alſo, which eve 2 peaple 
do, oe th a,ſquare, piece of ſkin, about two bands ** 


hes, ;3 .cat-ſkin, the W be gend, ud is len 


| 1 home wear ca „ crowns whereef are a little raiſed, and 
| ee ; alſo of half-gried; fcins.. They ſcarce put them of 
= it or ay, winter or ſummer ; they uſually; wear two kroſſes, 0 

mägtles, one upon another, made of ſheep-ſkins, or other ins, ubich 
ure ſome kim 2475 ordered "with 3 fringe of raw leather; and thoſe are 
9 547 a thong #boat their pecks ; they a naked-down 
then mid gde, but the wave an apron larger than that of the men's 

d cover em before, ant another of fill farger dimenfions, that co, 
ers their dach des ; "about their legs they wrap thongs of half-dried 
* * e TR} ae een 


— os += 1 


bly they would 


— 
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chat they lift up their legs with difficulty, and walk very much like 
z trooper in jack- boots. 699-4 
The . principal ornaments, both of men and women, are braſs or 
glaſs beads, with little thin plates of glittering braſs and mother of 
pearl, Which they wear in their hair, or about their ears. Of theſe 
raſs and glaþ beads, ſtrung, M TEE necklaces, bracelets for 
the arms girdles, wearing eral ſtrings of them about their 
necks, waiſts, and arms. | "(hs 24," 0 | "36 +, 819). 
There is another kind of ornament peculiar to the men, and that 
is the bladder of any wild beaſt they have killed, which is blowu up, 
and faſtened to their hair, as a trophy of their valour. rr. 
Soon after their children are born, they lay them in the ſan, or by 
- the fire, and rub them over with greaſe, mixed with ſoot, to render 
them of a deeper black, it is ſai 9 for they Are naturally tawny g 
and this they continue to do almoſt every day of their lives, after they 
are grown up. TT Ev) ary £ | "FT BEN? rotors 
Fred.) Nor are they more cleanly in their diet than in their drefs, 
for they chufe the guts and entrails of cattle, and of ſome wild beafts 
(with very little cleanfing) rather than the reſt of the fleſh, and eat 
their meat half - boiled or broiled ; but their principal food confifts of 
roots, herbs, fruits, or milk; when they make butter of it, they 
t it into ſome ſkin made in the form of a Toldier's knapſack, the 
airy fide inwards; and, then two of them taking hold of it, one at 
each end, they whirl and turn it round till it is converted into butter; 
which they put up for anointing themſelves, and their caps and man- 
tles, for they eat no butter: 19 W p 4.3 2-0 
Since the arrival of the Dutch among them, it appears that the Hot- 
tentots are very fond of wine, brandy, and other {pirituous liquoysz 
theſe, and the haubles already mentioned, the Hollanders truck for 
their cattle; and, though a Hottentot will turn a fpit for a Dutchman 
half a day, for a draught or two of ſour wine, yet do they never at- 
tempt to plant vineyards (as they fee the Dutch do every day) or think 
of making wine themſelves | e fi OW 
Com. They frequently expoſe their female children in their 
foreſts; to be ſtarved or devoured by wild beaſts, as they do their fa- 
thers and grandfathers, when they become decrepid and uſeleſs ; br 
this is not done without the conſent of their magiſtrates or chief 10 


nerally Notwithlland; g their barbarity to their female children, they. 
0 their have the reer their being diſſected and cut in pieces 
1 Þ they are ſometimes by the European ſurgeons. They imagine this 

d, a": ene wick a defign to nſe their fleſh in magic and witcheraft, 0 
_ therefore watch the . corpſe of the deceaſed for ſome time after it ig 

which 4 ODS NT HT n 157K. 19:3 uy! 34 5 ft bes 
joſe are Language.) '- As to the of the Hottentots, great part of-it 
4 down inarticylate ſounds and noifes made in their throats,: which 


> men's no man can imĩtate or expres in writing ; nor is t poſhble to learn it, 
except by people that have lived among them from their infancy, as 
If. dried —_ the: Molatto ſlaves, belon ging to * 
» them, Bil PEritand the Hottentots, and bave enough 20f | guage to be 
1 4bat Mderſtood by them. N.. b . 5 7 WP 7 I 


- 
1 
LA 


„ nr n 


As to letters, or writing of any kind, the Hottentots are | 
igvorant of theſe things. * : i CO ICON A 3 
Nelgion.] | Thi Pôrtogueſe, who were the firſt Europeans that viß 
the Cade. reported, That the Hottentots. had no S Ae — 
found neither temples or images amongſt them; but we have now the 
fulleſt evidence, that they believe in God or the Supreme Being, who 
made both the heavens and the earth, as they have declared to ſeveral 
Miſhonaries, who lived many years among the Hottentots : they file 
him the God of Gods, and believe he is LE wk with all imaginable 
perſections: bot they never addreſs themſelves directly to bim, but 70 
certain Genii or Dzmons, whom they look apon as mediators for them 
to the Supreme God: and it is probable they look upon the moon 23 
one of thoſe inferior intelligences, for they aſſemble at the new 11, 
ne themſelves before it, and dance the whole night; aod, by 
veral expreſſions, ſhew their dependence on this inferior deity, from 
whom they expect your weather and fruitful ſeaſons. | 
They , worſhip alio thoſe that have had, the reputation of Caints 
and herves, and pay their deyotions to an imaginary evil ſpirit, like 
the Indians,” whom they beljeve to be the author of all the calamities 
Gel, 2 fer ; and to him they ſacrifice ſheep and oxen, as well as to 
aints. Ny i % 84 . 1 7 * 
They certainly believe a future ſtate, by facrificing and offering up 


their prayers to departed ſaints ;. for this would be the greateſt abſur. 
dity, if they did not ſuppoſe that the ſoul ſurvived the b dy. Their 
' removing their huts to a_ different ground, when apy, ne dies, alſo 


mes they are apprehenſive that the dead man may return again, and 
. give them ſome diſturbance; and that departed ſouls Thiefly haunt the 
; — where they died: a piece of ſuperſtition which prevails every- 
where almoſt. 8 Hay | NN. r 
. . The Hottentots pretend alſo to magic and witchcraft, and when their 
e cannot R patients by phyſic, * rr peu 
conclude they are betwi . and: to ſome pretcnded conjurers 
conclude they are 15 bed, and apply e ele, 
Marriage] Polygamy is allowed here, and divorce upon a reaſon- 
able complaint of either party to the Governor. E 
Fortune is very Atte conſidered in their marriages ; the man's fa- 
2 uſually gives him a cow and a few ſheep, and the woman's 
ther the like on their marriage ; and the relations and friends of 
e married - couple; afiſt them in building a houſe, or rather a hut: 
fat ox is killed upon, this occaſion, and a. wedding dinner pro- 
- vided ſuitable to their circumſtances, The men form a circle in the 
a of the krail or Hottentot town, and the women aſſemble in 
; another. circle ; the bride room fits down in the middle of the men's 
Hrde, and the bride in that of the women's; after which, the Prieſt 
comes into the men's | circle, and piſſes upon the bridegroom 3 fro 
tbenee goes to the women's cifele, and piſſes on the bride, which 
is eſteemed the | greateſt honour that can be done them; after which 
the married couple receĩ ve the congratulations of the company. wiſhing 
yy may live long and happily together; that they: have a fon 
efore. the end of the year; £49: he may prove a brave fellow, an e- 
ak, OY, mn 
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G INE A Proper. ns 


meat N ſerved up in earthen pans, the company fall to, and, 
IS Neither nives nor forks, make uſe of their teeth and claws, 
polling it to pieces, and eating as yoracionſ'y A ſo many, dogs, having 
no — 55 plates or napkins than the corners of che RinKing mantles they 
year, and ſea-ſhe11; 1 ſerve them inſtead of ſpoons-. 
Aſter dinner they fit . and talking merrily on the occaſion 

till towards morning, when the bride ſteals away, and the bride room 
after her, and then the company eg There is no dancing on 
the occaſion, or ſtrong liquors drank, theſe people drinking ſcarce any 
thing bat Water and milk. | 

The woman has not been married mary days before ſhe is ſet to 
york, and treated little better than a flave ; all the buſineſs without 
doors apd within is done by their wives; we more of them a Wa 
has Ka ee * richer he i is. | 
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Aru Tion DEtween four and ten de. of South. latitude, 


png Krxar. about three hundred and ſixty miles; and from fifteen 
degrees Weſt to flies degrees of Eaſt loogitade, abduc 
cghteen hundred miles. a 
Boovwpanints. Bounded by N roll on the North; by ja 
unknown, parts of Africa on pf Eaſt; and by the Atlantic beean on 
the South and Weſt. a 
Towns.) Ardra, Whidah or Fidah, Popo, Alampo, Fantyn, fette. 
Auamaboe, St. George-Delmina, jaqueen, Aera, ere 478 Fre- 


8 — 4 we the el 5 ut «ll 
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1 if it be tion dog to all the coaſts of Africa to which the Guiagk 
merchants trade, it lies between eighteen degrees of Weſt and twe 


| degrees of Eaft longitude ; and between the i of of N 5 


. of Capricorn North and South. as 
"Subdivi ions. 5 bs 


4 ON 
- - 


Diviſions, 9 * 1 Chief towns, 

Tm Sourh ler ee — — d R 

contains 8 I — — ele l 
Vinces ** 512114 Angola nm, 9 | Loando +. $44.434558 
Apes, . ongo — =, St. Salvador 3 . 
58 3 I Loan go. 

W. weden be. Benin —Benia 

e Guinea Prop , and Cape-Coaſt- Calle 

8 — | James- Fort. 


Mountains] 


\ 


% 
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. Mountains.] The mountains of Sierra Leon are the moſt re. 


. Roe.) "The rivers of this country are, 1. That of Coanzo. 
2. Ambril, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt acroſs Angola, and falls into 
be Atlantic ocean. 3: Zaara, which runs from the North-Eaſt to the 
Sonth- Weſt, acroſs Congo, and falls into the fame ocean. 4. Lunde, 
which runs likewiſe from Eaſt to Weſt ng Congo, and, paſſing by 
St. Salvador, falls into the ſame ſea. 6. The river Cameron, which, 
running from the North-Zaft to the South- Weſt,. falls into the bay, or 
Kite, of Guinea. 6. The river Formoſa, 7. Volta, which, running 

from North to South, through Guinea Proper, falls into the Atlantic 

ocean. 8, The river of Sierra Leon and Shorbro river, which, running 
from Faſt to Weſt, fall into the ſame ocean. And, 10. The great 
ziver Niger, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt through Negroland, and 
falls into the Atlantic ocean, by three grand channels, according to 
our maps, called Grande, Gambia, and bene al; but it ſee ms doubt. 
fol whether theſe channels are not three diſtünct rivers, for nobody ha 

Informed us where they are united. = 5 

Not many of theſe rivers are navigable much beyond their mouths, 
deſcending precipitately from high mountains, and running but ſhort 

"courſes before they fall into the ſea, except the rivers of Cameron, 
Shorbro, Leon, and the great river WN up the laſt of which the 
Engliſh have failed five hundred miles, and have a great many fadores 


- - . 
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- 


x — £8þes, ond ans} The chief gulphs or bays in this 
EAte 


ve coaſt are the Cyprian or Cintra bay, and the bite of Guines, 
Into which the river Cameron W itlelf. - The principal capes 
thoſe of Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, Cape Leon, Cape St. Ann's, 
Palmas, Cape Three Points, Cape Formoſa, Cape St. John, 

Cape Lopas, Cape Lede, and Cape 1 hed a”) 


Nu.] The winds on the coaſt of uinea Proper fit directly con- 
trary to the trade-winds, i. e. from; Weſtxo Eaſt, except in the rainy 
ſeaſon, between the vernal and autumnal equinox, when they have 
violent ſtorms of wind, with terrible thunder and lightning; and theſe 
winds blowing from the South, the ſhipping on the coaſt, at this 
time, are in great danger of being wrecked on ſhore ; and there i; 
always ſuch a ſurf beating upon the ſhore, in the calmeſt weather, 
that it is very difficult and Le landing. 
Air.] Alf this country lying between the two tropics, is exceſfive 
hot, and the flat country being overflowed great part of the year by 
/ the periodical rains, is healthy. There is a variety of bills, vallies, 
THe! woods, and champaign' fields, mixed with bogs and moraſſes, on 


0 = 


Prodxce.] The «nimals of -Guincd ate the fame-as have been 

. . deſcribed in Caffraria, but their grain is different. is no wheat, 

as at the Cape, but plenty of Guinea grain, rice, maize, or Indian 

corn. There” are 0 grapes here; bat the palm- tree affords them 

wine, and the cocoa - nut a pleaſant drink; here e 
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of the Eaſtern coat) from the 


G UIN E X. _ 

Of borell· trees they have a very great variety, which grow to a pr 
digious. 0 ad ule, ſors of * ib; nal hive a 
beautify | phat * ; 


ir minerals are s 1 and un. The is found 
by the natives, in the fands of their rivulets in duſt; ſometimes they 


meet with large pieces, but there are no gold mines open, and bly 
there may 8 2 mines of that metal nere 15 f fu nod that 2 % 
ty near the ſurface, it being found waſhed into the brooks 
and rivulets in every place our people bring it from. There is plenty 
of falt on the Guinea coaſt, which they make by letting the ſea- water 
into ſhallow pans in the dry ſeaſon, and the ſan enhaling the wand 
the ſalt 1s at the bottom. | | d 
Besides gold, ivory, and flaves, this country affords indigo, wax, 
m a, tragant, and a variety of othet gums and . 
Fieſs articles may be had in moſt. parts of this extenſive eoaſt, ' 
chiefly in Proper uinea. | Trike £05 We „, 
| *] As to the manufactures of Guinea, 8 ; 
moſt make their own tools and urtenfils. They are all ſmirchs, carpen - 
ters, and maſons, and build their own houſes or hurs, of very light ma- 
terials ; and, till the Europeans brought them hammers, &c. one ſtone 
ſerved them for an anvil, and another for a hammer. | WE 
The women manage all the hw as well as their domeſtic af-. 
fairs; they dig, ſow, plant, and bring in the harveſt; while the Huf. 
band idly looks on; ſo that, the more wives à man has, the richer he 
bh ſaid to be in this country: and ſome neproes on the coaſt make 
money by letting out their wives, and i they make little diffes 
rence between their wives and their flav es. e 
The Southern eoaſts of Congo, Angola, c. are ander the dominion 
ef the Portn +; no other nation has ſettlements there, though other 
ads are ſuffered to traffic with that part of the coaſt for _ 
but, in what is called Guinea Proper, the kogliſh, Dutch, French, Ke. 
hae their ſeveral colonies and ſettlements, The Enpliſh alſo have 
ames-fort; at the entrance of the river Gambia, a branch of the- 
iger, and factories for ſeveral hundred miles up that river, as the 
french had upon that branch called the Senegal, which has been 
lately taken from them by Captain Marſh and Major Maſon ; and the 
Dutch have others ſtill farther Northward, particularly at Arguin, in 
twenty degrees of North latitude. r e enen, 
Ihe Portugueſe are poſſeſſed of the Weſt coaft of Africa (as well as 
| ic of Capricorn to the equator, and 
Uree or four degrees farther 'North, and have a multitude of little 


__ Princes under their dominion, having made proſelytes of many 
r 


fabjeQs, and taught them to cloath themſetves as the Euro- 
eins do, furniſhing them with the woollen manufactures of Great 


main'; and this it is that renders our trade with Portugal ſo advan- 
aper | n 0 + 


. | : 


. to us. Fa N . [ 8 5 | 
Vac. The goods exported to Guinea are our manufaQtures of 


loben and woollen, ſwords, knives, harchers, pewter aud braſs uwen- 


, fire-arms, powder and\ſhot, toys, brandy, ſpirits, and tobasco. 
. ave trage. As the Portugueſe are maſters of ſuch extenſive ter- 
dries in A ea, they export more ſlaves from thence to 3 


"an any other nation: the Engliſh, French, and Dutch alſo expo 


3 _ - , _ & great 


54% 8 0 I. N E 4 | 
A. great many; but the Spaniards, e the beſt pam of WI their 
America, and want ſiaves moſt, have no ſettlement on the negro c Wil len, 
Guinea coaſt, but are ſorced to contract with ſome other European na. the he 
tion to furuiſh them with negroes; which (buſineſs the n South. 
ſea company were intitled to; but that trade has receive many in: Th 
terruptions, and the company's effects have been ſo often ſeized by rent # 
te Spaniards, that it is, a queſtion, whether the South-ſea compary dition 
have, got any, thing by this commerce, and, by a late treaty, a fn ad & 
%%% ĩ ͤÄ— et gh v 22 
„ Gowerpment.] In Guinea there are ſome ſovereign Phinices, whoſe 
domin ions are very extenſive, rich, and powerful, and arbitrary Mo- more 
narchs, limited by no laws, or any other reſtraints. And there are 
2 multitude of others, to whom the Dutch and other Europeans have 
given the name of Kings, whoſe dominions do not exceed the bound 
df. an ardinary pariſb, and whoſe. powers and revenues are propor- 
tionably mean; but the King of Whidah, or Fidab, in the 4 
dne of. the Dutch factors, is feared, and reverenced by his fubjech z 
2 demi- god, who. always appear in his preſence either kneeling of 
FPfroſtrate on the ground; When they attend him in the morning, 
they proſtrate themſelves before the gate of his palace, kiſs the earh 
+ three times, and, clapping. their hands to; ether, uſe. ſome expreſ- 
_ ons that look. more like the adoration of ſome deity, than compli 
1 A to an earthly Prince; and they even tremble at the fght 


No perſon. whatever is permitted to ſee bis Majeſty gat, or to kiov 

in what p rt of the palace he ſleeps, unleſs his wives, of whom the 
5 Fivg has ſeldom lefs than a thouſand; theſe continually ſurround him, 
"and ate his life-guards, and are.frequently ſent on embaſſies, and en- 
ployed in executing ſuch commauds and ſentences as ſeem. much more 


i 2 I n, ſuch as puniſhing griminals, pulling down their houſes 
ang t e. 2 Put O26 M193 ua W bn: fy 2444 - 4 $1 * 
It is, laid, when the King goes abroad, five or fix. hundred of hi 
ies run. before him, or attend him; be bas not, it is ſaid, a fingle 
man, in his train. , Theſe females, which our travellers call wir, 
- way, nere properly be called. his flayes,.. being employed in almot al 
ee 
| The chief magiſtrates under the King are the Cabiceroes, whom he 
_. confults'in ſtate affairs, and concerning peace and war; and by these 
de uſually adminiſters juſtice to the people. 
7 1 does not appear he wears a crown, or that there is any other ce 
ILY mar: p bis accelion, chan, the ſhewing. him, publicly to the people 
 - and ſacrificing ſome animals to his 1 eldeſt. ſon, and in 
be places the brother, is intitled to the throne ; the females nevet 
- *" tweceed, unleſs in one kingdom, upon this ft. 
+,Perfong:] | The natives; deſcended frem the original inhabitants 
are all negroes, well known by their flat noſes, thick lips, and fort wenke; 
- woolly hair, thdugh there are amongſt them many camps or village © ſea. 
Arabs that are of a tawny complexion, and there is à mixed breed and och 


- 
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' of Mulattoes, proceeding from the commerce of the Portugueſe . 
natives, that ate almoſt as dark as the negros. Aa 


21 1 10 LETS 1 vs 1 Log - 28 ' 1 + * e 
Habu] The habits of the common people, in Proper Guinea, at ods 
z cloth about their middle, and people of condition have another c] A 3 
5 a » 0 . "—* & WJ. ry * © WY 4 : \ 14 43% * * 5 ” £5 
e 5 
— | 8 * 
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uſually as ſmutty as that of a 


\ 


3 G U IN E A. 83 
their ſhoulders, ood ate n of rings and brace- 
lets, of gold, ivory, or copper; the arms, legs, and great -pirt of 
the jor of the men are aked, but the women are veiled, when they 

abro . * K {4 X 
5 The. habit-of che common people in Negroland is not very diffe- 
gent from that of Proper Guinea; but their chiefs and people of con- 
diuon are cloathed in white veſts, with white caps on their beads ; 
and their complexions, being exceeding black, make a very. pretty ap- 
pearance, _, & 7 br al boy fold Bs 17 n N 

Genius}; The Engliſh factors obſerve of the natives, that they have 
more wit than honeſty, frequently mixing their gold with baſe metal; 
but the little tricks and cheats; they uſe in trade, it is ſaid, have been 
taught them by the Chriſtians, with whom they traffic. 1 

Food and 


. 


liquors.) The negroes tive but poorly upon the 
coaſt; miller; er to the conſiſtence of e 15 Fee — — 
food, or elſe potatoes, yams, and other roots, in the room of it, well 
drenched in palm, or cocoa-nut oil; and to this they ſometimes add 
boiled herbs, and half-dried' ſtinking fiſh, (for they always let them 
lie on the bench till they ſtink.) They have another diſh, which is a 
nitture of ground corn and palm oil boiled together, to which they 
give the name of malaget. Garden beans and other pulſe, with plan- 
— rom and other fruits roaſted in the aſhes, alſo ſerve them 
la the kingdom of Benin, and the ſlave coaſt, the ne live 
much better,” for here they eat beef, mutton, and fowls, N ve 
hoſpitable to rangers, as well as to their own countrymen ; and 
over the Guinea coaſt they are too apt to drink to exceſs, In the 
morning they drink drams,. and palm wine in the afternoon. Even 
the Chiefs of their great towns, or Kings, as the Dutch call them, 
vill meet the meaneſt of their ſubjects or dependants in the market- 
place in the evening, and, forming a circle on the ground, drink to 
treat exceſs, being attended by their women at theſe times, who 
are no leſs SW Prinking than the men, whoſe converſation is 
K 


od, and fit drinking and ſmoking with the men till morning. 
lides their palm wine, they have ſtrong beer made of millet, few 
of them drinking water, which is eſteemed the moſt unwholſome of 
al liquors. on this coaſt, The nations, which inhabit the, ſhores of 
ide great river Niger, eat cuſcaſu, or cooſcooſh, which is a diſh 
made with flour, put into a cullender, and ſet over a pot where meat 
boiling, the team whereof moiſtens the flour, and makes à kind 
of paſte· or haſty-pudding :. this: they por upon their meat, of which 
there is no kind that they reſuſe. They eat ſerpents, which are ob- 
eds. of their worſhip in other provinces of Guinea. They eat alſo 
monkeys, guanos, pelicans, eagles, hawks, alligators, and the morſe, 
er ſea-horſe. They drink mead alſo and palm wine, but chuſe rum 
ad other ſpirituous liquors before any thing. And it is reported of 
the nation of the Dahome's, who inhabit a country North of Benin, 
or the ſlave coaſt, that they eat human fleſh, eſpecially that of their 
enemies, which is pretended; to be proved by a late account of a revo- 
uon at Whidah, of which, narrative this is the ſubſtance, vin. 


” KY 


unken crew of ſailors ; nor does this 
a all ſhock. the modeſty of the negroe females; who maintain their 
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The King of Dahome; defiring «paige e through the King of Wii, 
dah's — to the ſes fide, i je might fell his ſlaves . 
Ereater 5 to the European 'merchants, and being denied ad. 
1 detertnined to invade Whidah, a country full of towns, and 
exceeding populous, where the Engliſh, and ſeveral Europeans, bad 
ſactories, in which they kept the idves they purchaſed of the n« 
"The King of Whidah made 2 poor defence, and fled; with many of 
his ſubjetts, into the neighbouring countries; but a great many thoy. 
fand of the natives however were — eco priſoners, aud 
among the priſoners was Mr. Snelgrove, an Engliſh merchant. This 


2 
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ntleman; being carried up io the King of Dahome's court, relate, 
chat the King lacrificed great numbers of. the priſoners to his gods, 
and that his p afterwards cat; them,. as he was informed ; but he 


22 
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- ſeems to be the hit man thay ever found a nation of Cannibals in Gui 
bea, and, be confeſſes be never faw one man eaten, though he un 
upon the ſpat, and Was (wonderful, juquifitive about. it, as be pre- 
feuds :* he goes farther, and aſſures us, that the King of Dahome, in 
whoſe court he was; never eats human -fleſh, nor is bis hearſay teſi. 
mony-confirmed by any one eye-witneſs, from whence it may be con- 
cloded that this tale of a Cannibal nation in Aſrisa has à very {light 
ſoundation. ret Ye eee eee ee eee & 34 7, 
Daft and #imedits,} The ſmall-pox is as fatal to the n 23 
the plague; and worms are e diſtemper, not thoſe in the 
 Romach and bowels, but a ſpecies that are found between the fit 
andthe fleſh, and give the patient extreme pain till they are dram 
our, ' which is an operation of a month in performing ſomerimes ; for, 
if they attempt to draw it out too haſtily, the worm breaks and rots is 
the fleſh, or ont in another : ſome negroes bave nine ot 
ten of cheſe worms in their kin at once, and the E ns are not 
intirely free from them. A greedy ravenous appetite is Aſo reckoned 
among - the diſeaſes of the Guinea negroes; and the venereal diſeaſe 
_ is ſometimes fatal to them, having yet no method of cure, and few of 
them- eſcape it, among ſuch numbers of common women as this coat 
abownds with: nor zre the wounds gotten in the field of Mars le 
dangerous than the other, (eſpecially if the bones are ſhattered ; for 
they ean cure only &rdinary fleſh. wounds, which they do by applying 
Riees of herbs to them. The negroes are ſeldom long-lived, 
; oh they are generally healthy, while they do live. © wo” 
| 22 diſtempers the Eüropeans are ſubject to on this eoaſt are fevers, 
| fluxes, and cholics, Fhich are occaſftiened by the bad water and bat 
ait, their ſettlements lying near the conſt, where the fogs and ſteams, 
ailing from the ouðe and ſalt marſhes; and the ſtinking "fiſh, the ns 
tives 1 bench, corrupt the air, and render it fatal to foreign. 
ers. The moſt te men find it difficult to preſerve their health j- 
but a'preat many haſten their death by their intemperance or 1mp# 
tience, expoſing themſelves to the cold air in the evening, when the) 
have endured à very hot day. This ſudden change, from one extreme 
t the other, has very bad effects in all hot alimates. FAT 
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et ede e of Africa, in 27 degrees 


Ratdodies, for upwards of 100 years; but the E ngliſh and 1 


nl analy failed-to the Streights with the Engliſh,” bat 


e elf. maſter of ſeveral Engliſh forts, and ge of 


nerall e one 10 reme Almi, bty os. 

219 1 T created N e. and 25 e e. £ 2 
p of adoration, never Ty bel to him, or iving him an 
any 7 thi they enjoy. teve he is too far exaked'above them 
to take any notice of poor Tena, and Wesefors pray and ſacrifice to 
multitude of inferior deities, of which God of ſome i in 3 
to whale nations ; and yet every man has a of his own chaſing 


beſides. 

The chief deity of the Fidaians is a ſe of a pirkiciter 
el ble is not mottal; and ſo well al by his votaries, = , 
ſcarce ever attempts to hurt them. 

"They have alfo a grand temple erected in Fidah, dedicated to this 
9 and a leer! in almoſt every village, with prieſts and pricſteſſes 
to officxate in them. 

Ia this temple, it is ſaid, they ways keep a ſerpent of a monſtrons 
fize, . che Kings the creature in perſon; and not in effigy ; and for- 
metly the King uſed to go on pilgrimage, with his whole court, an- 

ay, 16-360 this ſerpent ; but of late utes a certain number 

of his wives to perform this a& of devotion in his ſtead. 932 

_ next hinge 1 the Fidaians pay divine nen to are fine lofty 

ve ap 

. "uf pos another of their principal gods, to whom they ſacrifice, 

the winds and waves are fo — that no foreign mer- 
ts can viſit their coaſt ; which uſually happens in July and Au- 
geſt, and ſometimes in other months; then they throw in all man- 


der of goods, meat, 1 and T—_ to appeaſe the inraged. 


X AEVOLUTIONS AND ME MOR AB LE EVENTS. 


Th were the firſt Europeans that diſcovered he South- 
—— frica in the 15th: century, and ohtained A grant 


from the Pope, in 1442, of all the e or to be dil- 
to dhe South and -Ealt of Cape Hajadore, which * the 
odd minutes of North . 

-the Portagueſe built forts and ſettled coloaies 
Weſtern coaſt of Africa, and 2 the ſole trade thither * — to the 


aut other * powers, called in queſtian the Pope authoti 
{Yong an conatries, and in the 16th. FR iy , [it th 
— — Guinea, and erected ** eral. for 15 
Dutch made themſelves maſters of the fort St. Georg e del Nik,” 
pita of all,ahe; ben este {exalements an the eat of Fropet & Guinea. 
% ere the * content with * ih the Portugueſe 
from that cog but fell upon hs £ liſh ſe;tlementialfo'i in re wo 
treacherous manner, in A, 5 or fu Enpith In the 328 166, the 5 
monk had agreed go join.a mg of Enꝑhim men of war to ſuppreſa 
te pirites 68 ThE 0X of Ber dary 5-and/De Auf eg the Dark e 
e 


naſe to the 8 —— —— 
to leave him, beiag ordered another way, and immediately. ſailed 
tv the coaſt. of Guinea, where, with the aſſiſtance of the negroes, he 


have given the name of Amſterdam (fill in Joo 
x Nn dalla. k 


346 _ ZAARA and BILEDULGERID. 
_ ſefion;) .. From thence De Ruyter ſailed to the Britiſh Caribbee ilangs 
in the Weſt-Indies, which he plundered and [ravaged in a barbaroy, 
manner peas the court of England made ſome repriſals ſoon after on 
fleet of Hollanders that fortunately fell into the hands of our cruizen 
in the channel. E | | 
be Dutch had before driven us from our Spice-iſlands in the Eaſ. 
Indies, and were now endeavouriog to monopolize the gold coat: 
they intended to have brought ſuch a force to Guinea, as ſhould have ad] 
_ - ſubdued the natives, and excluded all European nations from that 
traffic; but, à war commencing ſoon after between the maritime 
„powers, the Dutch were obliged to reſtore moſt of the 2 they 
0 e 


ad robbed us of in Africa, and we ſtill remain Wer. on of them; 

and, by the war fince 1756, the Engliſh are poſl of Senegal, and 
the intire trade up that river. „ 
2 AARA and BILEDULGERID. 


Struar ron. THESE two. diviſions of Africa are fituate be 
nn re wb en degrees. of North lui 
 -rude, having Negroland on the South; and the coaſt of 
Barbary on the North; the unknown parts of Africa on the Et; 
and the Atlantic ocean on the Weſt. | ee 
| Soc.] It is a deſert country, as the name of Zaara imports, ſo del 
- titute of water and proviſions,” that great part of the camels, which 
form the caruvan that travels from Morocco to Guinea, are loaden vii 
- water aud neceſſuaries, for the ſubſiſtence of the people. : 
© Biledolgerid;/ the antient Numidia, was onde tolerably fruitfd, 
- when it Was poſſeſſed by an induſirious people; but, the Mabomeun, 
ho ure now-maſters of it, taking no care to cultivate the ſoil, it pri- 
© ures litde more than Zara. 
Kanz J The people who inhabit it are Arabs, who lire 
| 3 tents ae pope] acquainted with the few ſprings and places where 
© forage is to be found, pitch their teots ſometimes In one part of de 
country, and ſometimes in another g but; though there are ſcarce ut 
| ELL at preſent, there are ſome "conſidera le ruins, Which 6 
wat the. country has been better inhabited/than eultivated. | 
2 leren, What is moſt remarkable is the change of complexion 
— er bei eb any blacks North of Neproland, * have bert 
© Ain Guinea, and carried to Merscto. 


ee There is a change-of religion at well a8 plexion 
people of Guinea and Neg IO the moſt part 9 
- thoſe of Biledulgerid, Marco, and-the, coal af ,Barbary, Mab 
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3 MOROCCO Ruins 


en 


ee degrees of North petite, . 
ud Exrz IN 


be ENS 
= 500 miles. mY 


\ BounDARIEs. | Bounded by the Streights of Gibrattae, pure the 
Mediterranean — on. the North ; 3h; ar Pan which divides 
Ra 4 57M een on the 


by th ae ſup- 
de into three prod diviſions, viz. 4 Northern divifion, 
the Middle divifion, and the Southern diviſion. N 
D. r 
HU The Middle dtvigon Morocco —— — | Mofoces. j 
wu The South divifion — | Suz. —,, =, — — | Taradant. 
-oalt of Other condderable towns are Tangier, ae, Ceuta, Tease, Ee- 


m1 © and Santa Cruz. 


Moxxtain Atlas.] ] The great mountain called mount Atlas, which 
ſo del. I runs the whole length of „ from Eaſt to Weſt, paſſes through 
, which BW Morocco, and abuts upon rag! ocean which divides the Eaſtern from 
en with the Weſtern continent, and is from his mountain called the Atlantic 
ocean. This mountain, the ſeigned, ſuſtained the univerſe, 
from whence we ſee Atlas with the world upon his eder; and 
very deſcription of the globe aſſumes the name of an Atlas. 


Nu, The chief rivers. are, 1. Mulvia, which riſes in the de- 
em, and, running from South to North, divides Morocco from the 


—— of Algiers, and di itſelf into the Mediterranean ſea. 
which, running from to Weſt, falls into the Atlantic 
dean at the city of Santa Cruz. 3. Rabatta, which runs from Eaſt 


to Weſt, and fails into the occan 4 the 4 85 port of Sallee. Of 

theſe rivers the Mulvia only is l the, out of K is * 

not choked up with ſand; *R "* 

| 8 Thi et des and. capys. 5 in the empire of o- 

roeeo ate the bay of Tetuan in 8 "and 

Tangier in the Srreight of Gibraltar. © hay * BY ” . 
. capes are, x. 3 Three: Fe 4 in So 

| tel, at the entran Foun! 

aße beate 2 6 Cape © eg 


, ] The air of this country is ene e from hs 
1 a 1 Atlas refreſh them i in the hotteſt Fol or they have 

" 4 . ” L al © * 1 
OCC "I! f * Dun : As, AN * 2 t Ni 08 210 Fan 8 
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5438 , MOROUTC) Empire. 
Fez is reckoned the capital city of the empire, and the Emperor 


bas a palace there; but his chief reſidence is at Mequinez, about 30 
miles Weſt of Fez, ſituated in a much more deſirable country, fi 


r Koe * give gyouads, cape Len 300, 000 


1 1 J As to the produce . — ſoil, they have, or might 

Tree „NN corn, mines and y affords bet. 

wheat, bs or Hic; Both dic —— * 
+ e 


theſe kom the BAIdafy ebak, Ky 


our 8 of —.— I Capped wh 
on fric COA. 

de plains of Per nid bieden e m Pied whois, a. 
are no better grape füt m ſdtz wine in te world, us the Jew 


t Tetuan er * 1 om e Cutivativh Nope in udt enebe 
Ae wine prokibi Meld $ expo fite of the $6 es 

0 do not Rand i ade of "their e 9rd ee 
pirits by Ba 


can get it, and _ ae openly. Jews Mſo 
ef, 1 is ſtill a very, —.— eous character among 
| ur "Reel an drinks, the more he Is eſteenfd; and — 


Eee wok — F be ken they have a mind to lnfbxitite — 
do it with Opiüm. Zeſides the f fruits Fas, wer they hare 
dates, figs, . railins, .almonds, apples, Pears, 'chetrits, Pleme, trons, 


— . Tomed ranates, with plenty br fete und Herbs in 


E ok pin proc poten n 


5 e l Rehe their ſoil is not proper for timber, or the) 
wk yy * for ny. ' 
es 5 1 dne minen of r, Put it is it 

a0 * 135 115 12 by ſome 
Wen 1 * deen opened i 
5 . 
* _ he woimal is part of Afr whether wild or 
are 1 Wh ſame od 2 ee ward, except 
r Kant, And the cBindcerös, Which 0 WMavellers pretend 
meet bs in ef em ire Af Morttdo; And, "as Want theſe, % 
ey have ſome wry at 4e hot ic be wand in, che B6uth of Africa, 
este Ms, og arits, And that ne bread of horſes called 


8 r Op ty Ind-FWIfcnbls,, erg gente Ye panel 
big . and . 


bk ford _ = — being — extiłmeſy ready re 
TED — 1 5 ko he bl 


p HEE IS. Ae et edits to Hagiene s aa: oi % 


32 to Ee EET 


2x Pang 

3 88 * 3 twice om 

h ονẽu we pr 1 de N that — 
9 & rea t 

1 0D jo Sk en . * Aue, lier 


— indigo, — and , feathers : "hey * 3 


F 
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TY and d Ny their caravans - to Negro - 
oe ay 3 8 15 "nd wok 7 manyſaQures » 39d bring back. 


N 1 » Qty in return, but chi roes z FN rom * it Go 
i dat th . Fe ly 1 lack cava 7 tough tr | 
20,000 great num berg boy in the country; 0 b ring Fray both Ay 
very. youog from Negraland, che le jemaes for, bree and the Een 
might for ſold 3 as they grow up: they Frſt carry a m ot, and ſerve on 
ds bet- boy, and, after. ſome time, they are preferred. to be u. And, 


400 perdr, they prove puch moſt dutiful and obſequious of all his ſab- 
d with tas 5 and, Indeed; fo pore the Prince in his tyranny” over the reſt, 
F cho 1 not ede have borne the barbarous eruelties of the two 
„, and gn?, if they had not been governed with a rod of iron, in the 
e Jem = ef theſe negroes. But to fSturn to their 2 they always: 


enedt N bs > hb to defend: N againſt the 17 Arabs of N 
in; Af 


ny Asa; th 298, notwithſtanding all their 
n they lance, ſome of il the glers 1 e often 15 into 1 — banks 
in Bar. they are alfa, forced to of i 


7 


one half of their camels with water, to 
among prevent periſhing by draught, and thirſt over thoſe ente gw 
then aid! there is fill a Por dangerous. enemy. and that is the ſand itſelf; - 
e, an wien the winds r iſe, the 2 are . ee 1 with duſt : | 
e, aaf there have. been in{tzoees, both ig Africa aud Aſia, where whole 

hare caravans, and sven armies, have been beeo varied alive in the fands. The 
itfons, is no; doubt alſo, but both men and rk are ſometimes Fabel by 
erbs i wild beaſts, as well as — in thoſe vaſt deſerts; but the h 
np and winds are a dangerous evil; theſe wat of) over a lon tract of burn- 
fee any ing Land, are e almolt t as © oven; and haye deftroyed ' 

th ance of rchants ind 5 4 if it Was not for devotion, or 


Aation of very great gains, ne man wouldandertake a a journey 
is it * theſe defefts; *grext zre the hazards and fatigues they muſt of ne- 
y Tome celity andergo ; Joe that go to Mecca aſſure 1 — of „N 
ened in 4 oo And have uncommon honggrs paid them at home if they 

| edple oroud to be taken into the Eallern: e 
wild or wa thati — the vouth wakes! Gam yo Inſs eager of u | 
journey. * 10 
pretend . Here, as in all other Mabomeran. countries, the Alcoran, and their _ 
\ofe, fo WY comments upon it, are their only written laws; and their Cadi | 
Africa, (i 20d-other geelefiaſties;. their oviy civil magiſtrates ; and, though 
$ called ſeem to be, in ſome inſtances, controuled by the 1 termination; 
ralleled I *f their Princes, Baſhaws,: Generals, * bY ers, yet the 

later have 4 vf. great deſerence and regard 1 4.5 law; and 

3 ſpeed, deed, if their Princes or Goyernoss ge fou 0 Les and 2 105 
ey thei their laws, in any notorious inſtanges, how lo or e 
ſo that * all caſes where. their religion is not —— is — 114 
the bel i boted vpn; as al ſufficient ground for renouncing Weir HOP 

| 1 late Emperor, by his e which their law * ] 
"land! the hearts - 85 — part — —# ſabjefts, and was maintained on *. 
| r | wer is ne troa 
camels, Ms, theft, a Medals: e puniſhed with death; 
that op- and their — for other crimes, parciculaly thoſe againſt the 
e go0ds ate, are very atuel, as impaling 3. be We the pie ſoner through, 5 
ſcrocco dre at a mule“ heels, till all bis fech is torn off; ea Hl 

2. 


jg back 74 a ligh tower upon iron Ys ; hanging him ppou hooks ti 


* 


. 55s MOROCCO Empire: | 
diesz crucifying him againft a wall; and indeed the puniſhment, « 
well as condemnation, of crim nb, in a manner arbitrary. The 
| 20 eror, or his Baſhaws, frequently turn executioners, ſhoot the of. 
| der, or ont * ieces with their own hands, or command other; 
do it in their preſence, One indual out of uniſhmient is ſome- 
dads uſed. which 3 is blowing a criminal out of a large mortar, loaded 
with ganpowder, into the fea.” 
| _ - Shipping. ] They have no ſhipping ii trade 
2 ſea, but the Europeans bring them RR 22 wang from l 
| as linen and woo cloth, ff, iron wrou ing. exper a 
gunpowder, lead, and 4d l for which they take, in return, cop- 
wax, hides,' Morocco leather, wouks As * weed "wy gum, 
ſoup dates, almonds, and other fruits. 
© Force;.] As to their military forces, it i 1 that he black 
caval and infantry do not amount to lefs than 49,000 men, and 
| ooriſh horſe and foot may be as many. 
"As to their ſhipping, Captain Blaithwaite relates, that, when be wa 
there, in the year 1727, their whole naval force conſiſted but of tw 
rwenty-gun ſhips, the bi not above 200 tons, and a French bri- 
21 they had taken, with ſome few row- boats; and yet, with theſe, 
fol] of men, they iſſue out from Sallee and Mamors, which le 
in the Atlantic ocean, near the Streights mouth, and make prizes of 
* + great numbers of Chriſtian F wy miſerable 
crews into captivity, 


Revenues. ] Theks wits either from the labour of the haſbandnes, 

nad the frye of the eh f or by the duties wpon goods im rted and 

* exported. The Emperor has a tenth of all corn, +: may ruits, and 

produce of the ſoil, as an of er GS. tenth of alt 
pPrizes that are taken, 

| Perfons and habits.) The Moors, * of this dame), are of 

the lame Complexion as the Spaniards on the oppoſite ſhores ; thoſe 

that are expoled to the air a little tawney, but the reſt as fair u 

Europeans. 2 there have been ſuch numbers of negroes introduced 


5 from Guinea; eſ] near — where the court reſides, that 

you ſee almoſt as m 3 ack as w The Emperor has forty 

Fasan negrots in his army, it 1 ; and here the negroes refide 
with their families. 

x The Einperorts mother wa a | and be himfchrof a very dat 


complexion ; they are; ge 0 a good fature, but have the ſant 
I reeable features as Ha negroes have. 

e habit of u Moor is a linen frock or ſhirt next his kia, 4 

1 „ un or cloth tied wi n drawers, 3 look 

coat, his arms bare to the as: bis legs r 

. s. on bis feet; and ſometimes people of 2 wear bol. 

Fin; they * 5 5 heads and * a turban; which is never 


We reverence, both 8 God and man, by pulling — their dipper 
which they leave zt the door of the moſque & or 

fett either; and, when they attend their Prince in the city, they ru 
pater dot after him, . 3 they tarbags e 3 
| of Wor fr ten ; = £ En 
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| MOROCCO Empire. 551 
The. habit of a woman is not very different from that of a man, 
except that ſhe wears a fine linen cloth or caul on her head inſtead 

of a. turban, and her drawers are much larger and longer than the 
men's. The women alſo,. when the abroad, have. a linen cloth 
over their faces, with holes in it for their eyes like a maſk. 3 6 


-\Farnitare.] They have neither wainſcot nor hangings; neither 
beds, chairs, ſtools, tables, nor pictures; they ſleep upon a mattraſs 
on the floor, which, in the houſes of perſons of quality, are covered 
with carpets. | , i 8 8 mo $077 A 4 * 
Fred.) Their meat is all boiled and roaſted to: rags, ſo that they 
can pull it to pieces with their fingers; and this is very neceſſary, 
becauſe they uſe neither knives nor forks ; but, e 
hands, every man tucks up his ſleeves, and, putting his händ iat 
the diſh, takes up and ſqueezes together a good handful of all the 
ingredients, as much as his mouth will hold. Their caps and difties 
are of braſs, pewter, earth, or tin, the law prohibiting their ufing 
or filver veſſels ; and; as wine is alſo forbidden, they drink no- 
but water, ſometimes mixing it with honey, | 
Temper.) The Moors are ſaid to be a covetous unhoſpitable people, 
intent upon nothing but heaping up riches, to obtain Which they will 
de guilty of the meaneſt things, and ſtick at no manner of fraud. 
The Arabs alſo have always had the character of a thieviſn pilferiag 
. The people who inhabit the hills, and who —— the 
to do with the court, or with traffic, are much the 2 ho- 
neſteſt people among them, and ſtill retain a good deal of liberty and 
freedom, the rument uſing them rather as allies than ſubjects, 
ke they d intirely diſown their authority. But to proceed in the 
character of the Moors, they are obſerved, with all their bad qualities, 
to be very dutiful and obedient to their parents, their Princes, and 
Women and marriages.) A plurality of wives and concubines is 
allowed here as in other Mahometan countries; nor do they confine 
themſelves to women, but keep boys as they do in Turky ; on the 
other hand, the woman who commits adultery is puniſhed with 
nh; but it is not difficult for her to obtain a divorce if ſhe is ill 


Fourals,] The corpſe is carried to the grave in the uſual dreſs, the 
Priefls, finging before it, La illa All-alla Mahomet Reſoul Alla, 
God is a great God, and Mahomet his-Prophet.” . STS, 


Religion. ] The inhabitants. of Morocco are Mahometans of the 
ec of Haly, and have a Mufti or High Prieſt, who is alſo the ſypreme 
dil magiſtrate, and the laſt reſort in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil; 
and the feſt of the clergy, who perform divine ſervice in their moſques, 
dne the only Judges in their provinces and great. towns, except in 
matters of ſtate and military affairs, where the great officers and 
ors of towns take upon them to paſs ſentence, and ſometimes 
controul che civil magiſtrate, and, indeed, arbitrarily impriſon, and 
put men to death often without any trial or form of juſtice. 
N e e LS Beides 1 
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382 MO ROC co Empire. | 
- "Beſides their Mollas, or Prieſts, they have theif Marabouts, or Ma. 
hometan” heramits, for Chem "they Have ſoch a vehtration, that, if ; 
criminal can eſcape to their cells, the officets of juſtice cannot ſeize 
kim,” and the. ſaing frequently obrains a pardon for Kim ; but thefe 
holy men ate found to maltiply wives and concubines, and indulge 
frequently in all che pleaſures the world affords; though there are 
others that condemn themſelves to great auſterities, che people 
proſtrate themſelves before them. 8 eee | 
Notwithſtanding the natives are zealous Muſſulmen, they allow fo- 
reigners, the free and open profeſlion of their religion, and their very 
Rares to have their Priefts and chapels in the caphint city, 


.; Coins. } The coins of this: empire are, 1. A fluce, a ſmall copper 
in, twenty. whereof make a blanquil, of the value of two-perce 
erling. A blanquil is little filver coin, which is made ill lf 
"the Jews clipping and/filing it. The Moors, therefore, who have 
's ſcales in their pockets; never fail to weigh them; and, when 
they are found to be much diminiſhed in their weight, they are te. 
. - coined by the Jews, who are Maſters of the mint, by which they gin 
a' conſiderable profit, as they do alſo by exchanging the light piece 
for thoſe that are of fall weight. ' Their gold Eoin is a ducat, reſet. 
bling the ducat of Hungary, worth about nine ſhillings ſterling, aud 
they uſually give "three of them for a moidore. Merchants account 
are kept in ounces, ten of which make 4 Udcat in merchahts z. 
counts; but in payments to the government, it is ſaid, they vil 
teten Wpeneeh vatites ind l Bf for 4 dt.. 


1 


'REVOLUTIONS Is MEMORABLE EVENTS, 


2 coaſt of Barbary was probably firſt planted by the Egyptians 
the Phapnicians afterwards ſent Mee thither and built Utict 
and Carthage, and, finding the country'divided into à great many little 
kingdoms and Kates, the Carthaginians either ſubdued, or made the 
Princes on that coaſt their tributaries, who, being weary of the 
Catthaginian yoke, aſſiſted the Romans in ſabduipg Tarthage. Th 
omgns remained Soyereigns. of the . coaſt of Barbary, until the 
andals, in the fifth century, reduced it under their don\inion. 

The Roman, or rather. the Grecian Emperors, however, recovered 
the 'coaſt of Barbary from the Vandals, and it remained under their 

_ - dotvinion until the Saracen Caliphs; the ſucceſſors of Mahotfiet, mad 
an intire- conqueſt of all the North of Africa, in che feventh conte) 
pd divided the country among the Chiefs, of whom the Sovereign d 
Morocco was the molt confiderable, paſſeſing the North-Weſt part df 
25 country;/ which, in the Roman * obtained the name of 
Mauritania Tingitans, from Tingis or Tangir the capital, and i 
pow filed the empire of Morocco, comprehending the kingdoms ad 
_  provinees'Fez,. Morocco, and Suz. I he Emperors. are almoſt alws)3 
dt war wich the Spaniards and Portugueſe. H heir anceſtors, indech 
made a conqueſt of the greateſt part of Spain in the eighth century, 
d were not latirely driven out of it until the fixteenth century ; and, 
the articles granted the Moors, on the ſurrender of Granads 
were to haye enjoyed their eſtates· in Spain, and the free _— 
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| ALOGIERS Kingdom 333 
Ma. of their gion ;- dat the iards broke 'throuph theſe articles 

, 5 baniſbed ſeveral hundred thonſands of them to yew Jn and — 
t Leize court of Ingasinon to confame the Moors whq remained in Spain: 
| whereupon the baniſhed Moors joined with 8 on the coat 
dulge of Barbary, invaded the. Spaniſh coaſts, carried many thouſands o 

e e Wl the Spaniards. into captivity, and maintain a perpetual war with 
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SITUATION Etween thirty and thirty-ſeven degrees of North 
rern, B latitude, about four hundred and twenty miles; and 
between one and nine degrees of Eaſt longitade, about 


four hundred miles. 


Bounpares. Bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, on the North; 
by the river- Guadalbarrhar, or Raine, which divides it from Tunis, 
on the Eaſt; by the South fide. of Mount Atlas, which divides it 

7 from Biledulgerid, on the South; and by the river Mulvia, or Malva, 

[TS, which divides it from Morocco, on the Weſt, divided into three parts 


1 4 g e 
* Divißons- 1 Provinces. Chief towns. 
A 5 ̃ — — 
de the Weſtern divifion - Tlemſan, or Tremeſan | Tremeſaa © 
of the F ' 1.1 N e | 0 
Middle divifion Titterie— — Algiers. 
til the rr i r 
nini i Eaftern divien Conſtantiaa—- [ Conkaatia : 
Ove T1 | Eh SURG 1 Jy ee FI 


er thei Moantains.] It is generally a thountainous ebuntry; the moſt con- 
„ mad blerable a or I are thoſe of Mount Au, os Ge S688. 
_ Mich extend from Eaſt to Weſt; but are not, as Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
eign Fr of that extragrdinary height or bigneſs, as has been attributed to them 
part e Antiquity :” they can no-where ſtand in competition with the Alps 
ume o or Appenines. If we conceive a number of hills uſaally of the per- 
and r pendicular height of five of fix hundred yards, with an eaſy aſcent, 
ms an ind ſeveral groves of fruit aud foreſt trees, rifing up in a ſucceſſion of 
Hou langes one Behind another; and if to this proſpect we here and these 
ind ad a rocky precipice of a ſuperior eminence and difficult 
entur), BY dd place, on the fide or ſummit of it, a mudwalled daſhkrath, or 
; 37 BY ge of the” Kabyles ; we ſhall have a juſt and lively idea of thoſe - 
rana'." i Pountains, The ſea-coaſt of Conſtantina alſo is very mountainous - 
4 aud rocky ; and here it may be proper to give ſome account of =» 


©; 
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; and the adj acent country.] The of Al lies 
. de (434 mountain, 1 riſiug gradually — the — va 
3 great advantage, an we approach it from the ſea ; the walls an 
three miles (Dr. Shaw ſays a mile and a half) in circymferente, 
ſtren gibened, on the bank-fide, by baſtions, and ſquare towers be. 
— them. ' The port is of an oblong figure, an hundred and thirty 
— nng long, and eighty broad. The hills and vallies round about 
lgiers are, cvery- where  beautified with gardens and coyntry-ſeat, 
lite. the inhabitants of better faſhion retire during the ſ ſummer. 
Pi The country-ſeats are little white houſes, ſhaded by a variety 
of Beit wess and ever-greens, whereby they afford a y and de. 
lightful proſpect towards the ſea ; the are well red with 
melons, fruit, and pot-herbs of all kin ; and, what is chiefly re. 
ed in_theſe hot climates, each of them enjoys a great comma 
of water, from many Hvulets and fountains. The town contains, 
according to the ſame writer's computation, two thouſand Chriſtian 
ſlaves, fifteen thouſand Jews, and one hundred thouſand FE 
W at moſt, are renegadoes. | 
. Rivers.) The principal rivers in Algiers, | are, 1. Malvia, which 
runs from South to North, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, 
being the houndary between Algiers and Morocco. 2. Suffran, which 
runs from South to North, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea ner 
_ Alpiers 3. Major, which runs in the like direction, and falls into 
the ſen iba Bugia. And, 4. The river Guadalbarrhar, which divides 
Algiers from Tunis. Of theſe ſcarce any are navigable beyond their 
mouths, though that. of Mulvia is capable of belag: _—_ de nia 
for many miles. 
| Bays of the ſea, and capet.] The chief Ann of the "TOM that 
part of the coaſt of Bart ary which les in the kingdom of Ali 
are thoſe of Marfilquiver, -Oran, Algi and Bugia. The ca 
= Fergula, Cape Falcon, Cape . Ae e Cape of 
Cape Metefun. 
Air and winds. J. The air of this e is healthful and temperate 
ackther due de in. famimer.. nor too ſharp/and cold in winter; the 
| winds: are generally from the ſea, i. e. from the Weſt (by the North) 


tothe Had! d thoſe. from. the, Eaſt are common at Al jers. from May r 


September; at which time the Weſterly winds take place, and become 

be molt frequent; the. Southerly winds, which are uſually by and 

violent, ate not frequent at 1 = ; 2 ſometimes for f uk 

| 22 wicker, in in Jul and Au guſt, ng the air ſo exceſiv 0 

i W nog their — HE AY the Bible are oþb 
to ſprinkle the of Fe their. houſes with water. 

It is. ſeldom known to rain in this climate durin the Acer ſeaſon; 
and in molt parts of the Saara, or deſert, on the South of Algiers, 
| Fenn the ſereed, they have rarely any rain at all. 
© Produce.} There is but one kind of wheat and barley cultivated i in 
| this country ; in ſome diftrifts, where they have a command of water 

during the IE: OY the natives en OY Indian _— 
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„cent WY ind: pa xy Bel white ſort of millet; which the Arabs called Dr 
2 . to n for the fattenin bo of their cane. ONES 
cultivated” at all b by the Arab, he tore of ths county feding 


ther upon barley 
us Moors and A Arabs continue to tread out their corn, after the 
primitive cuſtom in the Eaſt; N ia trodden out, they 
vinnow it by throwing it up in the wind with ſhovels, lodging it 
afterwards in mattamores, or ſubterranecus magazines. 

Of roots, pot-herbs, and the fruits of this country there is not 
— a great plenty and variety, but à continuance or ſucceſſion, at 

one kind or other, 7 — the whole year. 
There are great numbers of 1 e „ alſo al- 
nond - trees, apricots, plums, cherries, mulberries, 
hes, — pomegranates, e — — n= 
fot ns dibert, gooſeberry, or currant-trees, 

In hs > te Jane works of Tlemſan, extract fix ounces of 
titre from every quintal of the common mould, which is there of 4 
lark colour; and at Douſan, Kirwan; and ſome other places, 
have the like quantity ont a haun, e 
und yello ). 

gab.] It appears chat alt is the chief and eevaitin; ee | 
theſe PR. as well from the ſeveral ſalt ſprings and — of 
falt, as from the great number of ſalinah's and ſhi K's, that are, one 
or other, to be met with in every diſtrict. 

Belides the.ſalt-ſprings and rivulers already mentioned, thoſe coun- 


wies abound with hot and ſulphureous ſprings and baths. | 
Lead and iron ee in 


AJ Beſides the horſe, the. mule, the 4 nd camel, uſed 
in Barbary, for riding and carrying burthens, Dr. Shaw) mentions 
another animal called the Kumrah, a little ſerviceable beaſt of burthen, 
begot betwixt an aſs and a cow, bein  fingle hoofed like the aſs, but 
the tail and head (except the horns) like a cow, and the ſkin ſleeker 
* mos of the aſs. 

ong the 25 beaſts are the lion and panther the tyger ie not 
145 . Barbary, - 


Government The government of Al is, in real ; an ab- 
day © late . at this day, though it ut 3 of a mixt 
ecome porernment z\ becauſe the Dey, or 3 ſometimes aſſembles a 
iran, conſiſting of the chief officers of the ſtate, and of the Jani- 
ur 2aries, and A their advice in matters of importance ; but _ 
9 it ſeems, is only to fkreen him againſt popular diſcontents ; - for 
bb he a&3 by his ſole authority, whenever be — The Dey is indeed 
. eleQive ; the ſon never inherirs by deſcent, and his election is by the 
caſon; BN Turkifh' army. Thoſe who hive no relation to the ſword,” have 
gien, . woe do in the election. "Ting hey veady fed ſeveral candi- 
; named u 4 vacancy, and, when ave 
red in WY they: all ery ot, Allab, Barick, God proſper you, 3 
water down his bleflin gs upon you; 1 * and, whether the perſon is willing to 
cept the —— or not, be is immediately inveſted with the caftan, 
8 then the Cadi is Ararat,” 
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bn oth feel te cal} him to the 5 


atininalteriag” ring" 


þ e bim +40 death, whenever, they spprebend be loss not conſul 


and FIN Zpior had; 4 ver N 1 Batay' alvitys refidivg 


| pothing mace to do 


re EON 


of that ki gdow 
tha beis te maintain bis ſu bje de in their 8 —— — 
quiy adminiſter juſtice tn them z and exbon him to e 2 his ** 
care Yor the proſperity of his country; a and, it 1 «fr 
from te i in 
— 


Ln 


taries. 
— or the — of bei . 


ments axe 5 
Ln from his trihunal; as 


regulated by laws 3 nor is Ware un 
& tbeir 80 but depoſe, 


a the wilirary, mens de hot an 


2 


intervſt; he jo obliged to be very cautious in very decree by 


G3. -/ > $ 1915163 3 1 10 f ® 77 »7 p , 


OF the fix __ that have — fince the year 1700. four haw 


22 17 fifth x ehgned his . government to ſave biz life, 
e want. of 215 any er afmoſt infalkbty 'occaſions 2 
| jon ; god well if the is not facrifictng 35 fe fury of the 
CO wm inet elected, in whoſe bands they b bope t their affan 


ey and his TubjeQs mould pay 
Algiers, yhom 28 his Natty Mighted, and Rassen dag 
not 4 — his Baſhaw to intermedgle in their affairs, or even alloy 
kim” a vote in their dieau, be wat pleaſed to conftiturs the Dey bin- 
dF bis: base, that he might rem” Mill 20 rer authority ot 
the Atgerincs;” Seine 
Forres. } The whole force of Ae þ in Forks and Coloelits, i 
Spit at preſent" to be abdet fx thouſand five hundred; tuo 
-' thonfand whereof arg ſappoſed to be old, and excuſed from duty; 
and, of the hör thouſand five hundred that remain, one thouſand 
are 8 employed in 3 annoally 2 axfiſons, whil 
, ark either ta, arm out their croigers e form the thief 
pee which. are Hig dot eye ery baer, "anger the command 
7 —— Viceroys. .. To the Turki may join abod 
de SOR wowal, as the 5 1 dot are called} 
e the good are keys nſtavt wg and way be ſup 
to augment ldiers, being 1 of them ber, 
— 2 te the uh LE dre little ae in the teh 
ward . of the Ne 1455 method theref el ba 
ar 


bz 7 in ! N of . Oe: 2 obedienct 


77 0 Wiring ty 
old Pellet on , « Divide 4 commend the profincd 
Viceroys, de very. watchſu 2 de motion, of ve 4 AldbBu tribe 
are in their og T and zoriſd;Rjons ; as theſe a 
16.contingsl jealonßes and diſputes with one apather, wor? Deys bay 
2 to a their ferment, and throw, in, 4 
att — * contentiqu. There nd f 


er Umes, new matter 
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3 ng many Arabian and African tribes, who, in caſe their neighbours 
» and 5 obſerve a neutrality, would de too hard for the whales army of 
moſt Algiers, notwithſtanding each Turk valueth himſelf in being a mn 
j for twenty Arabs ; when, therefore, there is any miſunderſtanding of 
| this kind, the Viceroy plays phe tri again anodfr, ab, provided 
ought the quarrel proves equal, a few Turks, eaſonably ron i in, will be 
| more than a rag for the enemy; by a” continually fomenting the 


a hs s. Aubfi; amoy Ne 8, and 
— ting 6 = ro aber 70 ef 2 75 bar 


one fami Ne a gain., a 
maintain t 8 againlt 2 toppohk 

iii "7 ons and 1 The greateſt af the Meeri * 
35 be w__ l even - Great Britain ; their children certai 
1. 500 have the meli complestiome of any nation hoe var; — ; 
+ but, by'wearitig one che Tiara, are — ſo woech co the fan, that 
Jepole, they quickly attain the ſwarthineſs of the Arabs4;/ but the girls, Kehr 
conſuly ing more at home, preſerve their beauty till they are thirty, at which age 
eree by they -are'ſaally paſt child- bearing; it ſometimes happens chat one of 

theſe girls is-a meter at- eleven, And-a-grandmother-at twen wo 
ir have The Arab women melee the cloathing and farniture for: | 
113 life, particularly che hylees, or ale blankets; pag the webs of goats 
ſons 3 har for their - tants. 2 
7 of the The burnooſe, which is a cloke or mantle, i is alſo made by thoſe 
r affairs vomen. Matty of the Aube go barcheaded, binding their temples 

vit a narrow fillet to prevent their hair's being een _ 

refidivg Moors and Turks, and wealthier Arabs, wear caps orjturbans. 
4 paj Genius] Nu objection can be made again e unturat parts nt 
7 014 BN abilities of itheſeipeople, which are LY 1obtle afd-tagenious, on 
n doe time, application, and are nnn beer 


ey bin im tum 4 25997 

ity over NR will either admit of advice or medicine bling is 
ety ahſol ate predeſtin hill othe s ſopeaſti- 
e lies, 14 WW ious, „prevent en by 8 2 4 and manage- 
d ; 9 ment, leaving--all 40 che ſtrength of nature, e eitel. as 
u Cut der call charms and inchantments. - 

houſard Neither. numerical arithnietic, © nor algebra, — 11 to | one. perſon 
„ will A in twenty l % 

the thiet The Ara follows no re. e or erhdvhions t. Ns Jife 4s © 
ommand continued round of idleneſs or Hiverſion u e calls im | 
in abo abroad; he doth "nothing all the day but Loitet ac houre, ep 
called pipe, and repoſe hi imferß under ome veighbouring ſhate. * 

y be ure reliſh at all for domeſtic ptcafures,” and is rare) known to — 

em ps" bs vith 4 wife, ot play with his children; what” 1 

the If for in this he places his higheſt fatixtation. 4 
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theſe 

| dy the pen nerdy robo the Vs z reftored OE to the 12 
ey. N 7 ie 45 445 ee — i and a en 195 
V urks, w 3 the 10 lers ,U 12 
dere . Whoſe Deys are n TA 7 25 territories at Eos his = 
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4 2 4 Tx . 
( 558 ) ; | 
, F - 9 
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; A 
2 2 * cio 
EE archi 
: x V * 1 8 Kiepe. nl 
yy 3p her 
hats waar Detern thirty 3 of North la whic| 
and ExTanT. 32. . ſour ml elde. of Bat lng miles; a = 

n Ax — e 8 
two bundred and fifty miles. inde, South 


N 


...... ee 
the ſame ſea, and Tripoli, on the r 3, 4a mount OO . 
een 15 | 


| Chief towns 


I 
Cart ruins. 
Peſcara. 


ſſ——— Adams demagh thi comer 
Re] . 
Li imo the Medimreancan, near the iſland of Goleta. - 
EEE 
ie dow ho nl 


©" Boil and 1 R | barren: eil; bot there ur 
| fone l wat, Pod n and grapes, and no county 
1 e = Nabend 1. jour werber of ane 
3 ave 
12 n  « prodigious ne 


re aa pr rage ſcarce any manufaftre 
Dene, wich what thy ma ws chiefly dy their piracie: 
aro ries of honeſt merchants happen to f oy their hands. 
Che Europeans, that are at peace with them, import. from hence corn, 
wool, ons oftrich 2 1 n ns 
unis get more by the labour or ranſom e ſlaves they take, 
any other article, The Jews, ho. numerous at unis, 
* * e 7 
2 city of Tunit, the capital, is ſituated in a fine plain, near the 
ions lake, almoſt oppoſite'to-the iſland of Sicily i in Ba- 
rope, rope, end t thirty miles South of the ruins of Carthage: it is fur 
8 by an antique” wall and towers, about three miles in eireum · 
Their bagnioy ure the thoft ele id- 
| ings in me city. Tt muft be "vaſtly — if 
8 1 be he e Bar #245 le a 75,000 le 
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Among the ruins of C there fill remain ſome, of thoſe ſpa- 
cious ciſterns, or reſervoirs for water, which uſed to be ſupplied by 
arched aqueducts, that brought it out of the 1 above thirty 
21 art of theſe aqueducts are ſtill remainin 2 .five 

lik. T The city Rodd on a Nai, IT be on an' 1 Tan fituation, : 
NT, was very eaſily fortified ; but there is no freſh water near it, 
which was the reaſon of their being at that expence to bring water to 


0 3 ſtill remaining, in che kin m of Tunis, about fey mile 
South of the capital, a ,oman- amphitheatre, whereof four 
five are ſtill entire; it is of an oval figure, three ſtories high, = 
would contain 30,000 nes, - | 

The goverament of age dom of Tunis is exactly the ſame with 
that of Algiers, only . „e * — a __ —— who is 
ſome check upon the or s$'a ſmall tribute paid 
him. "Their reli 2822 \belog the ENS 
is no neceflity 0 S 


TRIPOLI,. 1NCLUDING BARCA. 


1 f TD Eween thirty, and 45 Rl * of North lati- 
„ e nd tary pre SEES 
tween ten t 

one thouſand miles. a 
WERE | Bonde by the Mediterranean ſea, on the Wee 
* n by Nubia, and E K. 


. — 2 Odier towns. 


Welern re — l Dues: — | ids . 


E 4 83 of mount . Adi xn 0 this county, 


a Le 3 | 1 
e climate, t eir government. igion, an en oms, 
fame in Ft u as in Algiers ; only here the Grand 

24 a5. a Baſhaw, who oy F — but he has 

thing to do in appointing th vereign, ,who is [choſen 
the Turkiſh ſoldiers, and de led * them, whenever they do not ap- 
Prove his adminiſtration. Theſe Torkith ſoldiers that govern this ex- 
tenfive country, are not more than three or four thouſand, though they 


have a great man ** 9 Moor and Arabs under their 
jars > | 
nts: 0 2 a © 


WE wo, including BARCA; 
reduce l., Their country 3s Re. ia Barkary 
ol {on earn, grapes, olives, Ak and all manner of 
Fronts and, Pap 7 to warm climate, er t 18 - Cultivated, 
deſert of Barca, the antxept Cyrene, which j 


l 8 
. WA, 5 5 ſcarce a _ ar cultivated {pot of ground in it 
Tripe 5 * thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, are a 


Sail 


ink * FACE, Ga banditti, and the xery refuſe of 
2 Türky, Who have been fo Ge a to leave Yves ſeveral Batra 0 ard 
| E groin 7 78 of . nat differ, in any xeſpect, fron 


Algiers, ages are a0 fo powerta > the A. 


TT were It 1 6 expected to a lame account of. the riſe and 
ſtzhliſnment of theſe of Kea, of ic of Algiers, Tunis, and Tri 
% on the coat e ich take the follow epitome, 
be Moo 9 15 1 ig, den Goſs of ab country, 
E t r 1492, 
ater the Ferdi ag Labels — —"_ .throne af 8 7 
being obliged to renounce their religion, or tran port 3 
the coaſt of Barbary, many of them choſe to go into exile; bu, 
to Wg fol. all chey had + the 1. 5 3 ſupply their neceſſties 
havi in the wor y confederated with the 
— — on the coaſt of IR LE fitted out little fleets of 
cruizing veſſels, took all the Spaniſh merchant-ſhips they met with at 
ſea, and, being well acquainted with the country, landed in Spain, 
2 abt away-multitudes of Spaniards, and made ſlaves of then. 
* The raue chereapon aſſembled a:flect,of men of- war, invaded 
| ee having 1 * — many other places ur 3 
c 1ers, were in à fair way of making an intire con ueſt of that 
E In this Lifirefs «he Africa Princes applied themſelves to 
2 * DO *his 4 7 againſt the 
"Chriſtians, which He ve ry reatily.' zffo 1 — Hut bad — ſooner 
repulſed their enemies, * he uſur e government of Alger, 
and treated the peo — who. called him in as ſaves ;' as his brother 
: Beyradin Barbaroſſa afterwards" of Typo ore Tunis, and a third 
obtained the 1 of like means; in which 
tions fn were 1 2 Signior, who claimed 
the ſoverei ole winder and, for , ſome time, they were 
1 —.— bf 1 oye; Wk, and governed by Turk#h Baſhaws, of 
| 2 of theſe ſtates, or rather the military men, N 
length 3 u em to elect a Sovereign out of their own body, and 
8 hdent of the Fe kim empire. The Grand 
8 njor has not ſo much as a Baſhaw-or Officer at Algiers, but the 
Act as an abſolute Prince, only liable to be d dy the {d- 
E that advanced him. Theſe n es Str 0 prey upon the 
niards, bavieg bever been at peace with them fence the loft of 
ada. They make prizes alfo-vfaltiother Chtiſtian ſhips that have 
rr og mg oor that are 
rs e 9 8 
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ſage to India; it deing a plentiful country, and affordin og ſuch mis mil 
and plants as are — found within the tfopics ; as alſo frankincenſe, mile 
— t, and aloes. The en are Mahometans, 1 An. 8. 
de „and have their Sheik. 8 ind 
© Babelmandil.) Bab, or Babelmandel, Laien b l 3 N. agre 
lat; 12. It commands the ſtreight of about eight miles broad at the vel 
2 of the Red ſea, and preſerves the communication between bees 
ia and Arabia; on which account it was formerly furiouſly con- uw 
. 241 for by the Ethiopians and Arahiazs 3 otherwiſe. it 55 of very 35 

little value, Sang a barren, , 1. t of earth, not five miles round: 
1 importance, fince $ diſcovered the paſige Wi fene 

to odia. 

| Fr 
; Camorra, ] Come illande are een 1 and 46 deg. B. by ti 
lon. and between 10 and 14 8. lat. equally diſtant from Madagzſcr Jews, 
and the continent of Africa, of which Joanna is the chief, being about occaſi 
| o miles long and 15 broad, and affording plenty of proviſions, and An 
— fruits as are produced between the tropics. Eaſt-India ſhips iland 
bound to Bombay, uſually touch here for refreſhments. The ' India; 


are ne of the Mabhometan religion, and entertain our ſeamen vith 
great humgnity and hoſpitality, yx. 

 Mauritizs.] Maurice; or Mauritius ifavd, 3 is ſituate E. lon. 56, b. 

lat. 20. in the Indian-ocenn; about 400 miles E. of Madagaſcar. | 

was f. to the Dutch, who named it Maurice in honour of thei 

5 Stadtholder, but is now poſſeſſed by the French. It is of an oval forn, 

| About 1 zo " miles in circumference, a mountainous country, wel 

cloathed with timber of ' ſeveral forts, baving abundance df 

' rivulets running don from the mountains. The Dutch' ereQed far 

mills upon it, and 1 the ſettlements in India with plank fron 

thence. This iſland greet uſe to the Hollanders before they 


town gl the Cape, — no other place wo furniſh them with refreſt- 


Zaurbon.] Bourbon, 'or Maſcirenha's iſle, is ſituated in E. lon. 5b 
8. lat. 21, about three hundred miles Eaft of Madagaſcar, and i 
about ninety. miles round; affording à variety of hills and vallics 
Woods and champaigu, and was called the Ki glich foreſt by Capui 575 
Caſtleton, who vifited it in the gear 16133 i the Engliſh di 
_ fic 8 it: the French ſettled in it in the year 1672, 30d 

lace. of refreſhment in their voyage to India; bu 
=” are no harbours..in. the iſland. There is plenty of freb 
water, iſh, and game. The air is wholſome, and the place ſubjek 

to frequent _hnericanes.,_.. . 

15 French have built a ſew. towns here, and well flocked tit 
country with beeves, hogs, and goats ; they have alſo planted her 

- moſt of the Oriental trees and ſhrubs ; * it is ſaid, a ſucceeded 
with moſt of the ſpices : on carry on 4 conſiderable. trade with Mi 


— 


- dagaſcar; wagte R 
vernor, who 
- "4s Madagaſcas.] — ty it the e ocean, betwees 


E. lon. and between 22 and 26 S. lat. three hund 
1 * Me gent ne and * near a 0 


a 10 


_— 


miles long from North to South, and between two and three hundred 
miles broad, taken on a mean. | & 07 b 
$41. and produce.] It is a fruitful countfy, abounding in corn, cattle, 
ind moſt of the neceſiries and conveniencies of life; and affords, an 
aptecable variety of hills and vallies, woods and champaign, being 
well watered with rivers, but has not any merchandize that will in- 


Jace the Europeans to ſettle colonies here; however, trading Mips fun- 


nih themſelves with negro ſlaves, and ſome ivory, at Madagaſcar, 
The people are of different, complexions, an coins: vs e 
there is a tawny race of Arabians, who are Mahometans. The ne- 
are generally Pagans. The iſland is divided into a multitude of 

fide kin oms and ſtates, none of them very powerful. \ 
From , 4 ceremonies and traditions, very like the Jewiſh, obſerved 
by many of the natives, it is imagined that they are deſcended from 
Jews/ who formerly ſettled here; but at what time, and on what 
occaſion, 2 known. F . N 8 
An Engliſh pirate, named Avery, made the North part of this 
iland the fituation for his piratical fleet, with which he infeſted the 


' Indian ſeas ; and, it being conjectured that he deſigned to uſurp the 


ſovereignty of that of the iſland, in the year 1699, Commodore 
Warren was ſent with five men of war to Madapaſcar, to endeavour to 
diſpoſſeſs him; but he maintained his poſt, and the Commodore, hav- 
ng viſited India afterwards, returned to Europe without effecting any 
lng: He-publiſhed a proclamation, indeed, containing a pardon for 
al that would deſert Avery; but not a man came in, their Commander 
being excepted out of it. Theſe pirates, having amaſſed à great deal 
of wealth, divided the ſpoil, and diſperſed to ſeveral countries; two 
of them were taken at Malacca ſome time afterwards, and brought to 
England in the ſame ſhip in which Mr. Salmon returned from India, 
. 1701; but what became of their Commander Avery was never 
Another Engliſh pirate, Plantain, ſettled here before the year 1740; 


and, ſometimes taking part with one Chief, and ſometimes with ano- 
ther, de made himſelf conſiderable among the natives, till every one 
of his white crew affecting the ſtate of nobilitytbe poor Captain was 
let to take care of himſelf; when venturing to ſea in an open | 
with one affociate, he landed on the Malabar coaſt of India, and en- 
tered into the ſervice of à piratical prince called Angria, whoſe fleet 
was deſtroyed by Admiral Watſon, in the late wat. 8 a 
dr. Hels. ] The ifland* of St. Helena is fituated in the Atlantic 
Sean; W. Ion. 6-30; 8. lat. 16. being twelve hundred miles Weſt of the 


continent of Africa, and eighteen hundred Eaft of South America. It 


"2 rockin the middle of the ocean, very high and ſteep, about twen 
nile in circumference, and only acceflible at the landing-place, which 
* detended by batteries of guns. A foot of earth covers the 
bp of it, and tices corn, grapes, and all fruits proper for the 
limate;- They abound alſo in cactle, poultry, and fowls; but they are 


n ſortunate in having a-multitude of rats in the iſland, ch eat up 


Ul the corn as ſoon at it is ſown, and burrow into the ſo that 
E impoſible. to deſtroy them; and all the flour they uſe is imported 
ngland : they generally eat yams and potatoes inftead of 
-India company are „ 44 of the iſland, which was 
| | | 02 ö ; 


ven 
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364 AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
ven them by ee II, ſoon after it was taken from the Dutch 
by Admiral Munday, anno 1672. There are about two hundred ff. 
milies in this iſland, moſt of them the children of the Engliſh that 
lanted-it : their complexions are as good as thoſe of the natives of 

1d England, though they lie in ſo warm a. latitude ; which may he 

aſcri ed to the trade-winds conftant] blowing over them, and the fe 
which. ſo cloſely. ſurrounds the iſland, and renders it cooler than could 


ex n „„ n 0 169 28 n 
f "Here the Engliſh Eaſt-India ſhips take in water and freſh proviſions 
in their way home ; but. the iſland is ſo very ſmall, and the wind 6 
much againſt them outward: bound, that they very ſeldom ſee it then; 
and if a ſhip. over-ſhoots the iſland, and falls to leeward, it is very 
difficult-to;recover the iſland again.s I! 


1 2 4 ” 


Ane] The ilatid-of Aſcen gon is fitusted' in 19 degrees W. lo 

und y 2 Tl 6s miles North : Weſt of St. Helena being about twenty 

miles round, and uninhabited; bat the Eaſt-India ſhips uſually touch 

Rete to /furniſh+ themſelves: with turtles or tortoiſes, which are ven 

plentiful, and vaſtly lafge, ſome of them weighing above an hundred 

Fend a. pierre. 

„. Matthew.]. The iſland of St. Matthew lies in 9 degrees W. lon 
We lat. 200 miles South of Cape Palmas. 

14 e Aland of St. Thomas is fituate under the equator, in 8 degrees 
on, * n 5 ne 4 4 4 Try | 5 8 . 
4 a is Atuated near the coalt of Loango, E. Ion, 8-30. S. lat. 1, 

22,9 


inces iſland, on the ſame coaſt, E. lon: g. N. lat. 1. 
Fernando Po is fituated in E. lon. 10. N. lat. 3. near the -mouth of 
te river Cameron, YH CE "RET Os 1 ' 
These five are (mall iſlands belonging to the Portugueſe, which fur 
3 8 with freſh; water and proviſions as they paſs by, but ar 
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AFRICAN ISLANDS. 56; 
del years, been alternately poſſeſſed by the Dutch, Engliſh,” Dutch 
aud French + in 1759 Commodore Keppel found it an eaſy con eſt 
from the French, 2 taken the year before by Cap- 
tain Marſhes It was reſtored to the French at the peace of 163. 
Canarier.] The Canaries, antiently called the Fortunate iſlands, | 
ze ſeven in number, ſituate in the Atlantie ocean, between 12 and 19 
degrees W. lon, and between 27 and 29 N. lat. about one hundred 
i fey miles S. W. of Morocco in Africa. The chief iſland, called 
the Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the reſt, is ſitu- 
ated between 27 and 28 degrees N. Iat. and is about one hundred and 
„ é . Ä 
Theſe iſlands enjoy a pure temperate air, and abound in the 
noſt delicious fruits, eſpecially grapes, which produce thoſe” rich 
vines that obtain the name of “ „ whereof no leſs than ten 
thouſand hogſheads are ger exported to England in time of peace. 
Teneriff, the largeſt of the Canary iſlands, next to that of the Grand 
Canary, is about one hundred and twenty miles round, a fruitful 
country, abounding in corn, wine, and oil; though it is pretty much. 
incumbered with mountains, of which the moſt remarkable is that called 
the Pico or Peak, being one of the higheſt mountains in the world, of 
the ſorm of à ſugar- loaf, and may be ſeen at above an hundred miles 
diance, and is about three miles in perpendicular height This 
mountain is a "volcano, and occaſions fr 


equent earthquakes, and, in 
the-year 1704, there happened a dreadful eruption of ſulphur and 
melted ore, that ran down like a river, and deſtroyed ſeveral confide- 
nble towns, - ſpoiling the richeſt lands in the iſland, and converting 
tem into à barren deſert. rtr. 
Theſe iſlands are at preſent ſubject to the Spaniards: they were, it 
u ſaid, firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthaginians, but the Ro- 
mans deſtroying that ſtate, put a ſtop to the navigation, eſpecially on 
the Weſt coaſts of Africa, and theſe iſlands lay concealed” afterwards 
from-the reſt of the · world for many ages; and were again diſcovered 
by the Spaniards, in the- year 1405, who found people on theſe iſlands, 
whoſe language none of the 0 t. on the continent underſtood; and, 
when they had learnt Spaniſh enough to be underſtood, could give no 
account of their ' anceſtors, or from what country they came; and, 
though they reſembled the natives of the North of Africa in their 
ſtature and complexion, retained none of their cuſtoms, were maſters 
of no ſcience, and did. not know that there was any country in the 
world beſides their OW . | ' | N 
Madeira.] The Madeira iflands are ſituated in 16 degrees Weſt 
bngitude, and between 32 and 33 degrees of North. latitude, about 
100 miles North of the Canaries, and as many Weft of Sallee in Mo- 
wecd. The largeſt was called Madeira, or rather Mattera, on account 


;, mak Of its being covered almoſt with wood. It is about 120. miles in cir- 
habicel i cunference, conſiſting of little bills and fruitful vallies, well watered 
merods. Nah. nvplets,' and abounding in thoſe grapes which produce the - 
in the I Madeira wine; of which they export ſeveral thouſand hogſheads an- 


Wally to the Weſt-Indies, this wine enduring a hot climate better th 
iy other; and, indeed, improving in hot weather. They make ſe- 
Feral forts of wine in this "land, particularly malmſey and tent, both 


ee neh. 0 8 Tho 
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66 AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
The chief town is Funchal, which is handſomely built and 'popy, 
lous, ſtanding in a valley at the foot of a hill, and open to a large 
bay lying in the South-Eaſt part of the iſland. A pretty good wall 

well iſhed with cannon, is a defence to the town from ſhipping. 

It in an inſecure bay, where there is a difficulty of landing from th 
ae ſurf which beats againſt the ſhore. 

he climate is more temperate here than at the Canaries, but not ſ 

pure; nor is there that plenty of corn or fruit. It js ſaid no venomoy 


1 


| ke Portage plate theſe ilands in th { or bend 
a | ortugyeſe plan e iſlands in the 1425, and, by bun. 
Ing down the — 3 rendered them 9 — 4 


for the cultivation of vines. 


fruitfyl, and prope 


| Azores.) The Azores lying in the ſame ocean as the Madeiras, and 
being ſubje& to the ſame Prince, we take the liberty of introducin 

them here, as they were not treated of in the deſcription of Porty 
3 The Azores, denominated alſo the Terceras, gnd Weſtern Iſland, 
| | are ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 25 and 32 deg. W. los. 
| nnd between 37 and 40 N. lat. goo miles Weſt of Portugal, and u 
=; many Eaſt of Newfoundland, lying almoſt in the midway between 

| Europe and America. | | 
| | St. Michael's, the moſt Eafterly iſland, is the largeſt of the Azore, 
being near 100 miles in circumference; a mountainous but fruitful 
country, abounding in corn, fruit, cattle, fiſh, and fowl, This iſland 
was twice invaded and plundered by the Engliſh, who got a-confider- 
able booty here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. _ 

Tercera is eſteemed the chief illand, on account of its having the 
beſt harbour, and a good town, where the Governor of theſe i 
reſides, as well as the Biſhop. This too is a mountainous country, 
but bas a great deal of good arable and grounds, and an excek 
lent breed of catde.. Here the Portugueſe fleet conſtantly put in, uber 

they are homeward-boynd from Brakl, Africa, or the Eaſt- Indies. 
T Theſe iſlands are ſuhject to earth-quake} and inundations from tit 

ſea; and it is ſaid that no poiſonous creature can le in them. 
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CHAPTER W. 


0F THE SEVERAL PARTS OF AMERICA 


NATURAL AND POLITICAL. 


- fairly deduced, that any part of the new world, a name 
applied to the continent of America and its iſlands, was 
- known to any native of Europe, Aſia, or Africa, at any 
time before the diſcovery thereof by Columbus, in the latter part of 
the year 1492. It has been ſuggeſted, that Phcenician or 0 
lbs might bave been driven by tempeſts on the American ſhores ; 
a „that a Britiſh fleet was, about five or fix hundred year; ago, 
driven on theſe coaſts ; but there is no -certainty in theſe and other 
inprobable ftories, contrived chiefly to furniſh the new world with 
feople from the original ſtock of the old world; however different the 
mhabitants of the new appear to any of the preſent inhabitants of the 
ad. In ſhort, the animals and vegetables, in general, of America, have 
i more conſiderable difference from thoſe of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
than is — to have followed from tranſplanting alone. 5 
This vaſt continent extends from upwards of eighty er, es 'of 
North latitude to near fifty-eight degrees South, a length of between 
eight and nine thouſand graphical miles ; but of very unequal 
readths, from about one hundred to near three thouſand miles. It 
u bounded to the Northward by the ſeas about the North pole; on 
te Couth by the Southern ocean; on the Eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, 
hing between the old and the new worlds; and on the Weſt by the 
nl Pacific ocean, lying between Aſia and America. ö 
Geographers divide this extenſive continent into two parts, viz. 
North "America and South America; the latter, which has its limits 
well known, is the lefler ; but how much the Southern part is exceeded 
Y the Northern cannot be aſcertained, the limits of the latter being 


* 9 . 


itterto unknown. 1 7 | | 

A 2 of land, of about twenty-four degrees long, and about 
ur degrees broad, on 4 mean, running in a Weſt-North-Weſt poſition 
fon South America, joins it to the Northern parts; but, at the 


T =. are no traces in hiſtory, from whence it can be 


5 A M E R IC A. 

North-Weſtern — of South Ameriea, called the iſthmus of 

Darien, the iſthmus is not one hundred miles in breadth. From thy 

. appearance of the ſeas, and iſlands between the oppoſite coaſts of the 

two. parts of 'this continent, it ſeems to have been ſhattered into its 

preſent” formation by ſome- violent commotion in — part of the 
ders globe, probably an earthquake, Ks | 


SOUTH. AME NIC A 


Bere from about twelye degrees of North latitude to about fiſty- 
eight degrees of South latitude, about four th6uſand two hundred 
miles; and — the longitudes of about thirty-five and eighty- three 
degrees Weſt, about two thouſand fix hundred miles 3 but the mean 
breadth is about fourteen hundred piles. 


"Bouwparits. It is bounded on the North by his Caribbean ſea; 
on the Eaſt by the Atlantie ocean; on the South OF. the Southern 
ocean; 24 on the Weſt -by the Pacific ocean. 


wil KN 140 . 28 = ＋ TH 
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Er from about twelve degrees of North latitude to the North 


le nearly; and from about forty degrees of Welt longitude, 
— Greenland, to about one ee and nenne Wel, 
3 22 being unknown. 


Bounparizs: It is bounded on ke North by the- ſoak about de 
. North; pole; on the Sbuth by thei gulph of Mexico, part of the 

Carribbean ſea; on the Eaſt by the Atlantic . Weſt by 
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4 VERY conſidetable part of the coaſſ of America, and its neigh- 
| ng iſlands, has been diſtinguiſhed by the name of tbe 
ue probably on account of the riches either found there, 
PILES to be there, by. ſome of the firſt adventurers, to diſtinguiſh 
theſe parts from what is* now called Eaſt- India, but formerly only 
Todia a . „ ſuppoſed to abound in riches and = good 


N this life. 
limits, in general, appropriated. to the Weſt-Indies, extends 
from tlie equstor to about thirty one or thirty-· two degrees of North 
latitade; between the longitudes of about fifty and be hundred 
ve degrees 'Weſt' of London, including the Northern coaſt of South 
- Arheriea, the Southern coalt of North America, the long iſthmus of 
land, called Mexico, or new Spain, joining theſe continents, Pe 
the iſlands lying in the; ſea. between the two continents, called the Ca. 
'ribbeiin-ſea, and gulph of Mexico. | 
In South America a range of exceeding hi nis, called the 
Andes or Cordeliers, run nearly North — South through the con- 
; tinent, much nearer to the Pacific ocean, than tö the Atlantic. i 
ſome places. they do not lie ont hundred miles from the Pacific ocem a 
and, in moſt of the range, extend in breadth above one hundre 
miles. Theſe. mountains are reckoned: to be the higheſt lands 5 the 
+ ue Jome of their ſummits being vpwardy of three miles 3 0 
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the lerel of the ſea ; and indeed the general ſurſace of the ground, out 
of which theſe vaſt eminences ſeem to have ariſen, is eſtimated at the 
height of near a- mile above the level of the ſea; ſo that N 
part of the 2 included in this vaſt extent are agreeably ccol, While 
thoſe below them, in the neighbourhood of the ſea, are parched with 
beat; and, in the parts above them, near the ſummits of the bills, it is 
piercing cold, the ſnow lying there all the year, and attended at certain 
times with exceeding 3 of wind. Along the Andes there are 
many volcanos, and here earthquakes are very frequent, ſome of which 
have been terribly deſtructive. A multitude of rivers are formed in theſe - 
mountains ; thoſe which run Weſtward, and deſcend towards the Pacific 
ocean, are, in general, but ſmall, and navigable for a few miles only, 
owing to their ſhort run and ſwift deſcent; while others, which take 
their deſcent Eaſtward, have a- very extenſive tract of almoſt level 
country to run through, and, in their way receiving many other 
treams, became at length great rivers, and, through two of them, 
pour into the Atlantic ocean ſuch vaſt quantities of freſh water, that 
the peculiar ſaltneſs of the ſea is not perceptible till at ſome leagues 
diſtance in the ocean from the mouths of ſuch rivers. , One of them, 
called the Amazons, which - empties itſelf into the ſea by ſeveral 
freams, taking up an extent of near one hundred miles, is reckoned 
the largeſt river in the world; and is ſaid to be navigable about thir-, 
teen hundred - leagues above its mouth. It is remarked that this part 
of America is, in general, rendered very fruitful. by the-great number 
of its rivers, * 3 | 3 ; x 
The vaſt continent of North America has in it ſome ranges of 
nountains, but of a much inferior height to thoſe in the Southern 
part. The ground near the ſhores, on ſome parts of the Eaſtern ſide, 
dert the Weſtern ocean, has, undoubtedly, been once covered by 
ſea; but, at the diſtance of about one hundred miles, there riſes, 
at the back of ſome. of the Britifh ſettlements, a range of pretty high 
land, called the Apalachian or Algeny mountains; within land of theſe 
eminences, the country is nearly on a level with their ſummits, and 
contains many freſh water lakes; ſome of them ſpreading over an 
extent of ſome hundred miles in length and breadth. From theſe im- 
tenſe lakes flows the vaſt river of St. Lawrence, which, after running 
freral hundred miles in a North - Eaſt direction, empties itſelf, into 
the alph of St. Lawrence, which is a part of the Weſtern ocean. 
Another very large river, called the Miſſiſſipi, rifing in the 2 to the 
Weſt of the lakes, after running Southward above one thouſand miles, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Mexican gulph. Beſides theſe two very large 
mers, there are a multitude of others; ſome very conſiderable ones, ' 
which amply” water this continent, and furniſſi convenient navigation 
to its inh itants. | 7 SER HT i i dt | N 21 er 
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Or Tax DISCOVERY or AMERICA, any r 
SET LEMENTS rozwzp TAE BY TA EUROPEANS.” 


_ The trade in the produce of the Southern. parts of Ada, and par- 
neularly of India, having, for many ages, been chĩefy engroſſed 
by the Venetians and Gendoeſe, through their communication with the 


e the Levant; the riches and power they had arrived at inſpired 
be 


en uy: rapmppead ocia By a, 
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5 8 had fu ed in the diſcovery of the route to India, 2 


us found another continent about three or four thouſand miles Weſt 


af that time by moſt men. 
4; ing, it appears that the courts he applied to, for their aſſiſtance in 


- jewels, raiſed a ſum to fit him out, the finances of Spain being, 


lately conquered. - : | 8 
6 At lewgh per wt" ar earn Ne e three ſwall ſhips in the har- 
dour of dmiral of the 


| revenues 
—— of all profits arifing by future conqueſts of thoſe ſuppoſed coun- 


* 


and . #0 come in for a ſhare of ſome of the advantages arigng 
a | | ire commerce. The 1 having made ſome 

| in their diſcoveries along the Weſtern coaſt of Africa, and 
— defirous to ſecure this trade to themſelves, the excluſive right to 
which- they had not power to maintain; they ſollicited the Pope' 
iritual authority : and, with the uſual impudence of the Roman 
ontifſs, they were, about the year 142, inveſted with the nominal 
right of the trade, and — cookd be obtained of the natives, 
by the diſcretionary will of their nem viſitors. But, before theſe 


enoeſe gentleman, who was well acquainted with maritime affairs, with 

raphy then known, and convinced of the ſpherical figure of 
' „ imagined that there was more land — earth's ſurface 
than was at that time known, and that the Indies might be come at 
ms voyage on a Weſtern courſe. This gentleman's name was Chrito. 
pher Columbus, who, having obſerved Marinus had placed China 
Iiſteen hours Eaſt of Portugal, and conſequently there could remain 
only ee 3 b i — 2 ſailing Weſtward, 
. at ſpace to which he hoped was great part of 

Lad, 0 — therefore, that it would be no vat log S 

to the Eaſt-Indies by the Weſt ; and though he was miſtaken in the cal. 
culation of the diſtance between Burope and China, by the Wet, 
near two thirds, yet he was ſo far accidentally in the right, that there 


of ours: he was confirmed in this opinion, it is ſaid, by the journals 
and reports of ſome mariners, who had been driven ſome hundreds of 
agues to the Weſtward, and affirmed they bad ſeen land in ſome of | 


therr & Wi. | : 
$4 Cenaia i is, he apprehended there was a very high probability of 
| his fucceeding in the diſcovery, or he would never have ventured to 
have croſſed that unknown and boundleſs ocean, as it was eſteemed 


- But, however ſanguine or aſſured Columbbs leicht be of his ſucceed- 


fitting him out, treated the propoſal with the ſame indifference they 
— do other romantie projects; for he was many years negociating 
this affair; firſt wich his country Genoa neat with the French, then 
with the Engliſh, afterwards with the Fortugneſe, and laſtly with 
Spain, where, waiting fix years, Iſabella, by pawning her 


at that time, much impaired by her wars with the Moors the had 


los in Andaluſia, and obtained a grant to be 
Weſtern ſeas, 'to diſpoſe of all governments and employments on the 
continent; or New World, intended to be diſcovered ; and, beſides 
uſually annexed to the poſts of Admiral and Viceroy, the 


tries were granted him. 


With chaſe commi he ſet ſail with his three ſhips from Palos, 
the third of Auguſt 1492, and arrived at the Canary iſlands on the 
twelfth. 2 * fd tet 
On the Grit. of September he ſet ſail again to the Weſtward. Hi 
a> 


mon began to mytipy before fourteen days were palled, imagining 
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wo leading. them to certain deſtruction; however, he pacified them, 
and; with great difficulty, continued the voyage till the 16th of Octo- 
der, when they were conſulting to throw the Admiral overboard, and 
return, to Europe ; but he had'the good fortune to ſee a light on ſhore 
tt ten the ſame night, and the next day wy made the land, which 
reconciled every boch to him; but he was ſo ſenſible of the danger * 
had eſcaped, that he named the ifland St. Salvador, which proved 
de one of the Bahama iſlands, which did not proſent him with the 
proſpe of any riehes. + 5 7 
Columbus failed from thence to the iſland of Cuba, and afterwards 
to Hiſpaniola, where he erected a fort, left forty men in it, and on the 
16th of January ſailed for Europe, arrived at the Azores the 15th of 
i and, continuing his voyage, the 24th was driven by a ſtorm 
to Liſbon ; from whence he went to Palos, where he arrived the 
13th of March, having performed this voyage to the New World, 'and 
back again, in ſeven months and eleven days; and was received 
the ort of Spain, with all the honours due to a man that had diſcover- 
ed another continent. 2 953 | 
This diſcovery - being made, the lives and properties of all the 
new-found people were, with great piety and ſolemnity, conferred on 
the King of Spain, by Cæſar Borgio, the Pope; @ Prieſt of whom 


_ of religious mummery being ended, the boy wag of that 
World, and the iflands Weſt of the Azores and Cape Verd, was 
confirmed to him, and his fleet was ordered to be augmented to fifteen 


1493. He touched n at the Canaries, and, GAGE from thence 
the 7th of October, arrived at Dominica, one of the Caribbee iſlands, 
the. 2d of November; from thence he ſailed to Marigalante, and next 
to Guadalou and Montſerrat, and afterwards to Porto- Rico, arrivin 


oyage Columbus «rt ſands in Hiſpaniola, and 
rotection, and — to which he gave the 
name of Iſabella; then he ſailed to the Weſtward, along the coaſt of 
Cuba, and from thence to Jamaica, and returning to Hiſpaniola, found 
therehad been an inſarreQion of the natives, whom he ſubdued, and im- 
poſed a tribute on them, and built ſeveral other ſortreſſes in the iſland. 
' After which he ſet ſail for Europe, on the 10th of March, and ar- 
med on the coaſt of Spain the gth of Jaws z but, not bringing with him 
the mountains of gold that were expected, he was received but cooly by 
the court of Spain, and it was three before he was fitted ont again. 
He ſet fait on his third voyage on the zoth of May, 1498, and touched 
at the Madeiras, the Canaries, and Cape Verd iſlands, from whence he 
' kiled to che continent of South-America, made the iſland of Trinidad 
and Terra Firma, and from thence ſailed to Hiſpaniola, arriving at 
Domingo, the capital, the zoth of Auguſt 1498, where the Spaniards, 
be left in the iſland, were engaged in the rebellion againſt their Go- 


WM m Columbeohoms in chains.” 


"nor; and though he found means to recover his authority inthe iſland, - 
malecontents ſo repreſented him to the court of Spain, that a new 


much has been written, but very little thereof to his honour, This 


fail, with which he began bis ſecond voyage, the 25th of September, 


- 
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The court of Spain, being afterwards ſenſible of the wrong that 4 
been done the Adiral, — fo him to his former poſt, > a | 
— him out with another” fleet; and accordingly, he began his fourth Cape 
vayage on the gth.of May, 1502; arrividig at Martinico the 15th of June, balcc 
and.an the latter end of the month at St. Domingo, where he was not 
ſuffered io come on ſhore ; wherenpon he failed to Jamaica, and from 
thence to Honduras, on the continent of Mexico. 
* „Bot, returning to Spain, and e bimf If neglected after all his fer. 
vice, be retired to Valladolid, where he died, on the 2oth of May, 1506, 
The court-of Spain, however, were do. juſt io his memory, that they 
buried him ;,mapnificently in the »cathedral of Seville, and erecied 3 
tomb over him with this inſcripuon.s 
- COLUMBUS as ert a"NeWw Wortt ro Tyr Kincnous 
Naur enen 
Americus Veſputius, a Florentine, was employed by the Spaniards in 
tte year 1497, while Columbus was living to make further diſcoveries 
be touched at the Canaries, and, having failed one thonſand leagues to 
- the South-Weſt, arrived at a country, in ſixteen degrees North latitude, 
3 ſuppoſed to be: ſome of the Caribbee iſlands ; he continued his courſe 
nine hundred leagues further Weſt, and arrived-at a country under the 
topic of Cancer, which muſt be ſome part of Mexico. 
He made another voyage 9 year, 1498, in the ſervice of 
Spain, and, failing - South-Weſt, the equator, arriving at 2 
. country in ſive degrees South latitude, which muſt be Braſil. 
| Emanuel, King of ets 74 afterwards employed Americus Veſputius 
in his ſervice, who departed from Liſbon with three ſhips, in May, 1501, 
and arrived on the coaſt of Braſil, in five. de South latitude, from | 
'  * whence he failed to ſiſty - two degrees South latitude along that coat, and 
returned, from hom that continent obtained the name of America. 
Sebaſtian Cabot, an Italian, or of Italian extraction, was employed 
N Henry VII, King of England, to find qut ſa North-Weft paſſage to 
5 China, who departed from England in 1498, and failed along the 
North-Eaft coaſt of America to fixty-ſeyen degrees North latitude. 
The ſame Cabot, or his ſon, attempted to find a way to China by the 


* 


- 


North-Eaſt, but did not ſucceed in either. . ; 
Vaſco Nunez. de Bilboa firſt failed round Cuba, found it to be an 
Hand, and made an 4ntire conqueſt oſ it. Then he ſailed to the river 
of Darien, and, cultivating a correſpondence with the Caciques, or [1- 
dian Princes, they conducted him over the vaſt mountains on the 
iſthmus to the South · ſea, or Pacific ocean, anno 15 13; and he erected 
the fortreſs, of Panama on that ſd e; ſor which ſervice he was made 
| Governor of Cuba and Panama; and Admiral of the South-ſeas. | 
Ihe text great diſcoverer and-conqueror was Hernando Cortez, wiv 0 
imbarked for.the iſland of Hiſpaniola, anno 1504, and from thence went | 
to Cuba, and had a great ſhare in the reduction of that iſland; where. | | 


vpon Diego Velaſques, the Governor, made choice of him to command * Spar 

the forces intended to in vade che empire of Mexico. Cortez ſailed from port 

S .t. Jago de Caba on the 18th of November, 15 18 ;. and, touching at the Fren 

| Havannahb, he ſailed again from thence the 10th of February, arriving Dute 


at the iſland of Cozumel, near the coaſt of | Jucatan,, a few days after, Dani 


where he muſtered his forces, conſilling of 568 foot, 16 borle, and 'E 
_ 109 ſeamen, beſides two chaplaias w 1717 many 1 
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He ſailed from Cozumel the gth of March, 1518, and, having doubled 
o ped 011 Catoch, he continued his voyage to the mou of eg To- 
urth baſco in the bay of Campeachy, where he landed, defeated the Indians, 
— and took, the town of Tobaſco., after which, be imbarked his forces, 
f and failed 40 1 de Ulva, where, landing his forces, he received 
on i in cmbaſly,from Montezuma, the Eper är. 
Cortez ſoon after burnt his ſhips, and — his march for the capi- | 

ul city of Mexico, and, comiig to Tlaſ 23d of September, 1519, 
50b Wen | „ 451 
he was joined by that peopſe who were at war = the Mexicans. 


A7 While Cortez remained here, he received another embaſly from Mon- 
pF tezuma, to invite him to his capital; but Cortez, pretending this was 
with a treacherous deſign, fell upon the ſuhjects of Montezuma, a 
ons cut/ſeveral: thoꝶſands of chem in At which the Emperor was ſo 
| terrified, that he offered to re himſelf to the General's pleaſure, 
and accordingly opened the gates of his capital to Cortez, ho arrived 
there the 19th of November, 15 © 4 
Not long after Cortez ſeized the perſon af the Emperor, and made him 
his priſoner, and his officers proceeded to plunder the city; whereupon 
thi happened a general inſurrection of the natives, who drove the 
$paniardsour of the city of Mexico: and Montezuma, it is preſumed, 
was murdered by the Spaniards, when they found they could not carry 
bim off alive, forthe Emperor was never heard of afterwards. - - 
Cortez, having reecived-a-reinforcement of Spaniards from 
returned towards Mexico again, and inveſted that 71 as well by land - 
23 water, making himſelf maſter of it the, 13th of Auguſt 1521; in 
winch fiege, it is ſaid; one hundred thouſand Mexicans were deſtroyed. 
The reſt of the provinces of this empire fubmitted to Cortez ſoon 
after the ſarrender of the capital. They were uſed, however, with | 
that batbarity, that Cortez was ſent for over to Spain to give an _ac- 
count of his conduct; but he carried treaſure enough with him to 
purchaſe his peace, and get his commiſſion of Generaliſſimo confirmed. 
Athis-rtturn he ſent ſome ſhips to the Spice · iſlands in the Eaſt-Indies, 
but the Portugueſſe drove them from thence. He alſo attempted io make 
further diſcoveries in the Sobek Nas, but Was unſucceſsful in both at- 
tempts; whereupon he went over to Spain again, where numerqus 
complaigts of his eruelty and oppreſſion followed him, inſomuch that = 
de was not ſuffered to return io Mexico again, but remained a kind of 
priſoner at large in the court of Spain UN his death, which happened 
on the zd of ember” 1545, in the 62d year of bis age. 
*. body was ſent” over to! Mexico, ant interred in che cathedratof 
Or Tun Monpexm: Duyigzon oz AMERICA. 


THE" parts of America are often Qitifgeſted by the names of the 
ſtates who claim the poſſeſſion or ſovereignty of thoſe parts; ſuch.as, 
Spaniſh America, lying in both the Southern and Northern parts, 
| PENS America, in the Southern parts. abt 5 
French America, in the Southern parts, and ſome iſlands. 
Dutch America, in the Southern parts, and ſome iſlands. 
aniſh; America, two of the Caribbean iflands. ' 3 
ith. America, takes in moſt of the Northern continent, and 
man) ilands in both continents. W 


574 


The following table exhibits the ſeveral political diviſions of Americg, 
2 ey were reckoned at the beginning of the year 1772. 


. The preſent grand divifons of South America are the following. 
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Arterien DEzween ' the equator aud a0 d 13 5 EY of North latte, 
Ark. about 70 miles; and. between 60 and 82 de grees 
of Weſt longitude, amn 490 miles in length. ; 
BotnDaties. Bounded on the 8 — by the Caribbean ſea; by 
the ame ſen and Surinam, on the Eaſt; 5 the country of the Amazons 
2 on * South ; and by the Weinmann on. 
the” . 2h r 3 
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5 - Diviſiens, he Subdiviſions. a. 8 Chief towns. 
The: North divißon 1. „Derne im Proper, 4 Porto B Bello "Ex; = 


contains the pro- or Darien "Hh: Tm eee 1 A 
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| | St, Martha—— — | St; Martha _ - 93 
n Rio de la- Rio del Hacha 
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onthe 1 ö b. 4 age Do 4 


Mountains, Tens bens Prop conſiſts 25h S . 
1 and \ = arch flooded n che = hgh * 
rovince of Catthagena is a niainous wood country, a 
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bigheft mountains in N. world, — ſen. at 20 miles; from theſe 
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- "emeralds found bere. 


2 0 fruits, veni 


| „ with proviſions. 
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4112 * day 27 N and, 13. Tbe gulph o Paria or And 
5 in che Caribbean or North ſea. ; gu'p > 


'2 Fr) Agua. 4. Swart point. 5. Cape de Vela. 6. elbe 
5 Aar Points; and, 2 Cape rn all on the North ſhore of 


l / middle of it, but the coaſts of the North and South are barren 
fund, or drowned ne land, chat will 58 produceſany kind of 
Sin. 


mander of fruits, as well ef O 
per mises, emeralds, 
near the coaſt are exceſſive hot, while their mountains are covered with 


oy - cattle, and ES pearl filhery on the coaſt, wich conſiderable {al 
Works 


| 5 Aae are eſteemed the beſt in Ameriea; and there are ſome gold 
„„ mucke erer ) n 
ies ie this 


3 : . 3 ood, and feveral kinds of eu, with ome nt and drugs; 
In che e of Fopaynn it rains chree quarters of the year, innu- 

merable to 

© "their. mountains, which draw great numbers 4 Kh aniards hithet, 
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The- princi I bays in Terra- firma are, 1. The bay of Panzmg, 


2. The bay of St. Michael's ones in the Bed Hof and, z. The bay 
2 85 of Portobel. 4. The San hep Danen. 5. Sino bay. 6. Carthz. 


na 28 and * h of V The bay of 
ny 7: Theg of Trieſto. 10. The bey of -Guaira, 


The chief capes ate, 1, Samblas-poind.”. 2: Bei Qanoa. 3. Cape 
Cape, Cabelo. 8. Cape Blanco. 9. Cape Gale 10. Cape 


Terra · firma. | . Kr 


5 tir] The RE Tenn WY are generally ofikealthful, be. 
ing exceſſive hot, and very wet great part of the year; but there ws 


8 elevated 28 faniker * country at tale ably cool 
and healthful. 225 bs f * * 


Soil and padus; The fit of Tens ms 3 "ow about the 


In Carthiagens * the- ne e \ tolerably fruitful, and the balms, 
gums, and drugs it producer, are in great eſteem ; there are alſo ſome 


The province of St. Martha | paces Indian corn, and almoſ al 
New Spain ; there are alſo cop- 
ſaphires, and other precious ſtones. The vallies 


ſhow. | 
The province of Rio de la Hacha abounds in Indian corn and 


| Venezuela is a rich. foil, and has. plenty of corn, cattle, ſugar, t- 


and other game, © opplyiog” the haet oy 
Their plantations of cocoa or che- nuts, in the diſtridt of the 


of the world. 
. The produce N New Andalufia is chiefly ſo 


14 ge bocco, *Brafil 
and here was formerly a pearl fiſhery. 


falling * the mountai 2 the ſands whereof 
of: gold-duſt; ſilver s alſp are found in 


though it is one Ko moſt. 5 and * es 
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a ben the, ſine of a large domeſtic cat, < vith fnggy 
ſraight, hair, à round head, and no tail. The 8 9 with a 
ny ſkin, — each, furniſhed with three claws, like the prongs o* 

xy and about 5 N long. It lives ke fruits aud the leaves 


Gran e y ſluggiſh, an ow, never ſtirt ing, fro from by pw 
compelled by hunger! bis motions appear to Be done with 


Wer R with a en dib 


* countries e pretty well flored with monkeys, that ram why, 
ia companies of ery or thirty, and baye, impudence' aa 
attack a fingle 
"Perfons and" mY The Iodians of Darien -reſemble thols in the 
Eaſtern ' provinces of Mexico; only it is obſerved, as they approach 
near the gator,” their complexions are darker; When 5 ate en- 


g fiſhin planting, or laborious exerciſe; they wſi 
p rakes, ech their Kick — with various colours od — 
white a black,” made of cotton — which reach; down to | 
heels; and the —9 Kar N of cane on their heads, adorned + 
their "bows, 4B; Bide an daggers, dr great knives 3 and many 

of them of late uſe fire arms, which They a5 urchaſe of. the Europeans. 

a 
noſes,” their es large, generally greyy yet lively and ff 1 
they hüve vig fore VM whics hea — Ale Bp 4. 
features; but the men more; {o than the women. 
* ſexes have long black hair, coarſe and KY cn which they, uſually 
only the women tie i ether with ring ac bebind:their: heads,, 
regs ons b tits de ment. Irene 

e. and all below the girdle, are pulled op by! the roots, as ſoqn. . 

5 4 was appears 3 and they 1 anoint their heads Ach 1 r nn 


they have their robes of ceremony (as Wafer calls — both 
wich ſeathers er {ſtir * Ba in t eir 
Beth men and women are of a round viſage, and haye ſhort bottle» 21 
moderate! ently large, their cheeks and chins well proportioned, and, in. 
wear down to the middle of their backs, br lower. at full xr wry 
but that on their heads, their Cob and eyelids; their 
e 5 


ere ire; b Wet dark -complenioued — fame det e | 
perfeQly white in the proyince of Terra-firma Proper; , Their ſkins, are 
not of fach a White as hes fair people in Europe, wha: have ſome tinc- 
n of Ted" in their complexion,, but à pure milk - white; and 
ons ops _— 14 bodies a fine ſhort? mälk white down the hair 
d eye browy alſo is white. Theſe people are leſe in fta- 
ture” Ap moe dther Indians; their eye: ids are dif ifferently formed, 
like the horns of the moon, from whence, and, 
oat moonlight, the buccaneers called them mobneeyed, 
rs - 24 2 —.— S _— —_—_ 
ute, Juch as plat rings s and noſes: 
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| Se W997 add mon ſters ſcem at-preſent to be bene from this 


Re "though, our firſt diſcovereri met with ſcarte any thipg elſe; 
15 much the fame as to ered der There was not 1 province in | 
not aſſured there weile tribes of theſe; but in 


ſpec 
acer i a Ut Wurde per net wen 10 mobel 


95 wi 1 Where elſe. A Anas Pep ple have eaten one another; driven 
famine, ma 4 bly be 42 and an inftance or two of this 


e been ctent to denomigate che whole. ae | 
nniba's 323 

The 1 200 Pyrto- bel ; cond 
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be Biſhop adds, that they bad carried into ſlavery two millions of 
le from the coaſt of Guinea, or New Andaluſia, many of whom 
pa = — for os of ory ogy 2 oy reſt in the mines and 
pearl-fiſheries : on this ey deſtroyed many thouſands, 
compelling them to diye for pearls ban theit ſtrength. by 
In the province of Venezuela (though the people readily ſubmitted 
to the Datch and Getman e ſent thither b Charles V, and 
ee them with all the goodneſs and hoſpitality 7 50 th 
ſroyed four millions of ſouls and apwards, and. 
ces and great men were racked and to tured tin they i.e Ari ren 
make them Chiſſtians Pay had 


over the gold theſe favage C 
Fat the greatilk Priver/or the med from w 
n country, na ta 
the cap ital City was afte rwards called 2 Fe Ne 
by the! General for ſeveral months, to make him di 
emeralds.z who, in hopes of being releaſed from his totrmentays, pro- 
miſed to furniſh them with a houſe full of gold; and, diſpatel ings 


preſſes to eve of bis 22 ronght 4 a prodigious 
tity ; but, he Hos being not quite flat he | Was Mill rack T 


tortured. to make him produce * p OY veing impoiGble, he ex- 
els 


pired in tormente, under the hands of his mercil proſecutors. 
It was a common thing to cut r 
women in 12 and give chem to their: d * 


kept packs of great maſtiffs 8 to hunt and tear in 
ae Indians ; it was an ordinary thing to kill an Indian WIE - 
yen. them; and to lend a brother $ paniard 8 . 
27 as they would Td. a ighbour ; a. 29 7015 Is K. wes : 2 
ton, to feed. their , dogs, promilog, to return, { tin i 


killed a flave. 

Others Wen . out a hunting for lotus; d tber b . 

K. hunt bealle, and boaſt öf their havitig Killed teeny or 1 

; which fact, how monſtrous foever; Appegred Wo he true, 

the t imony bags: oumbers of witneſſes, on the irland of cauſes In 

4 of 8 5 between the feyerma)- gdyctitarers,' Ko frequeptiy fell 

out ings ok e limits of their refpechie provinces, The Airibation af 
a . ab, in dag count, the, 
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1 17 5 eirias des Aude Eaſt; by y Chill, on the South; 3 
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Elter or fimibheddits. i. Cape Pio, 5 mlvates South N 
dot. 8 t. 1 2 de 77 20 ine oaths and, e 


VS9 ff 14 80 45 minutes 
4 1 and — | The ul” fea 920 2 on Peru is 
al 3 arbours are, 
2 e ER, * HEE Tarn egrees. 9, 3. Cuan- 
8. degrees 0 Co * 9 deg rees 9 minutes ö. 
5; Vern, » lk 2 little I Perz, 11 „Callao, 
9 to. 15 1 degrees 20 minutes wo» , 18 de- 

15 16 rho 20 minutes 


And, 9. 59% 4 
ads . The date pf, Titieaca.is $0 awed. Sana, in the 


valley of Callao; the middle of 1 15 15 deg «late ads N, 


lon. From this lake runs 2 Aver South orms the 
Paria, almoſt as large as the former ; there are alſo ue, on 


if the mountains. a 


© Rivers.] There is a river whoſe mats it is ſaid, are as red 25 
blood. The rivers Grande or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and 


| Plate, riſe in the Andes. 


A great many other rivers riſe in the Au and fall into the Pa- 


; 8 between the equator and 8 degrees 8. lat. 


. Patrified awaters,] There are. ſome waters, which; in their coure 


turn into ſtone ; and fountains of 7 matter, called Cop 


Wo wager and m and uſed by ſeamen for the ſame purpo . 
The coaſt of Peru, which extends ' upwards 
"rc 150G, . ar, 2 Pacific otean, is a high | bold ſhore. About 
3 miles within land is à chain of mountains, called the Sierras; 
"Rue 374 about eighty miles, are ITS high mountains, 


x | « 
- . 


errasz 
tains, 


whole 

Arr.] Aco 

with a” great many other pe 

ings to vomit, that they t 5e 
P 


hearts, for not only. 


deal of blood; aud 


deſcended to the lower . 
lently ; but generally this ſickneſs goes off a 
| ed with no ill conſequences. * 

The Spaniards formerly paſſed theſe mounta 
bat now go either by ſea, or b 
the danger, ſo many havin 


and is atten 


ople, 


green 


* 


I: + 


e hil 
ins in the way 1d Chin, 

x the fide of theſe mountains, to avoi 
periſhed in going over them; and others, 


that have eſcaped with their lives, have loſt cheir fingers and t 


aud been lamed. Acoſta ſays, he was informed by General Caſtilla? 


who loſt three or four toes in paſſing this deſert. to Chili, that they fell 
off without any pain; and that the ſame General marching over it 
once. before. with an army, great part of his men ſuddenly felt down 
dead, and their bodies remained there without ſtench or corruption.” 
It never rains in that part of the country which lies near the ſea- 
coalt, "unleſs Within three or four degrees of the equator ;" but the 
country is watered by a copious” dew Which falls on nights, and by 
the rivers which, fall from the Andes into the South-fea:: theſe they 
turn into the fields and gardens, and have their vintage and harveſt at 


what time of the year they pleaſe s this being the only country between 
the tropics that e - N g f 4 123 Fd. 
Hindi,], The wind-blows continually f 


. 


near the coaſt. 


"They, have bright, wea 
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the 8, or 8. W. at ſea, 
ther when, the ſun js ig the Northern figns, 


and hazy weather when it is South, though they haye no rain. 
Seil. J. The ſandy plains nearcthe/ſea-fbore are 
cept ſome few vallies, into which they turn ſmall rivulets that full from 
the? bills, and except that part of the country which, lies near the 


equator, where there are Soo 
Phe Sierras alſo are barren 


illa, bat there ars ſome. fruitful 


perfectly barren, ex 


rains when the ſan is vertical. 


bak 


vallies; 


between them, that produce almoſt all manner of grais and fruits, 
This part of the oduntry is beſt inhabited, being the moſt temperate, 


4 well as the moſt-fruicful; for the Lannos, or ſandy plains, near the 


ſea are exceſſive hot ; and the Andes are cold,  barren,mountains,\ co- 
rered wien Wa great pare of the yea... 2h 4s 


Produce, ]: , The: Peruvian. ſheep, called Pacos, or Huaneu, are of 
a camel ; the bady is covered with. 


rie Riad of wool ; they. are very, ttactahle, and were fotmeriy the, 
only beaſts of burthe 7 


the bigneſs ofa tags. ang. reſem 


a cOarie 


neat, and eſtee 
of ſeveral thouſ 
of one kj 


n 


Ide Vicapay.to. which the Spaniards 
$0at, it reſembling t 
15 faid, the bezo 
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A1 11 3 


ar- ſtone is found in it, as b 
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n among the Peruvians; the fleſh. is very 
as innocent as, chickens. There were carayans 
is: of theſe, animals, which carried the me 

ngdom;.to another z they are exceeding ſure · footed, a 
rave] over the ſteepeſt mountains, with a barchen of 66 or 79-pound: 


nd i 


J 


aud, 
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the Cordeleiras des Andes, which, with the Sierras, run the 
length of South America, upwards of three thouſand miles. 
Acoſta relates, that, endeavobring to pak theſe mountaias,' 
they were all taken with ſuch reach. 
ey. ſhould have*brought up thei 

. phlegm and choler came up, but 4 rel 
that it laſted for three or four hobrs, till t &o had 
t of the hill; and ſome of them, purged vio- 

$ they come down th 


—» 


; give. the name. of the, Indian... 
at animal, hears, a. finer, wool than the, pacosz and, 
ig as a pigeon's egg; 


86 350.4 en ens re 
| nr 


table eures. 
bei deer are 2 leſs an the. Eyropean,; z. they —— not many 
beaſts, 77 thoſe not ſo herce and dan zerbus, Sel in this continent. 
Fg 5 50 ed from Spe e valtly i incre Bales. and many of 
1 e e hupted ks other LAM, The . had 
le büt the Nunnz, Hol ling the duck, but much 


eir ſt " u th 
I kjot 5 jbe wo YO e 


in. near * eity of in 5 degrees §. lat. Fhis plant is about 
5 of A $440 1 1 the Jepres round: and indente „and bears 3 
i fewer, from whence ariſe pod with a el like an 
2 alſo LED on the monotains of Potoſi, in 22 degrees 
8. 1m. but neither the ole nor fruit have hed ſame virtue as the bark, 

is 7475 intermitting fevers, and other maladies. 
They have ug plenty of Epropean corn and wine, and fow ad 
t at any time of the year, 1otroducing the rivdlets into their 
nds at pleaſure : and the natives make bread of ehe Caſſaxi root, 

as, in 7 parts of America. 
The balſam of Peru progceds from che trunk and branches of a little 
4 ane, 1 greg this c,untry mich ſtorax, gazigtum, 2 and ſeveral 
a 


8 found . in every. province in Peru, waſhed down from the 
e and. s general of. 8 or Farrar fine. 
The marcahie js a mineral where the 8⁰ 4. and ſtone are formed and 
— 8 and is called gold ore 

Silver mines Abound in Perus but thoſe of Potoß are the richeſt, 

diſcovered in the year 1544 it is a ſalid rock, and the ore fo hard, 
chat they break i it 5 hammers, and it Tplits | as if it- were flint, 
There are quickfilver mines” near Lima, particularly in the moun- 
uu of Orofiza ; it is found we nt ef Rooe polled, mee ;which 
| "ke elde vermilion; | a 


N 1 1 ops? cover 'theſe mines Loth We. ye year 1860 
t 
E * 5 e * t dh more filvec 


y did not be ine their ſilver with — at Potoſi, 
om their . do before with fre. 


Quickſilver is - any 07 found 'incloſed' in its o nden, and 
| 48 inhes Aid; und very often imbodied in natura! einnabar ; they 
we use of great ibn retorts to ſoparare it from the mineral, and, by 

| the fire and f1eſh water, 7 which it falls, it is rendered fluid. 

eee "As t0 0 inaty working; trades, N wore no fra- 
_ "ternities/"of particolar men, — the Indians,” chat ap pI 64 themſelves 
theſe,” Pit eee oe gurpenter, a gabe, weayer, 

5 « maſon, Ke“. 
Their onen — cotton efoths, which they 54 dyed into 
manner of 1A an pos 4 bur no man 
"or 5 'of Lifferent t colours, 


pris nd 2 on «hich they 1 were made 0 of the 


2 r dhe fine hair of e and their 
of cotton; 2 1 
* 22 * 1 „ bee r b 9444244 +440 Y 4 4 I - They 
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wan ladies make uſe of a rou 
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They had little trade, either with foreigners, or ME. 
7 e e n pal n vs gs plantation, and all Deer 
es id r FR 1 on wy mY l trucked or bartered fruits: anſd 

bboars, ſome: grounds prod Sing zellen 

"ner een 3 mt cha 8 . 

FI flint; no faws, augres, or planes, not having learned the 
iron, they did not want mines of that metal; —— in- 

faſtened their timber | 


2 
and other engines 
= in their Dn 5 1 was dove 4 5 3 125 wy {Og oy ye 


_ — which : 


f have drawn {Pa Po r —— 
Se 8 N itrong. and mn 
ding 


rent. | 
were made of long thorns, 40 on cock. WY +; A. 2 of 
which ſeryed the ack of the rom 2 and 98 ragors ey \ 


FS _ heads with were no better th flints, in whj 


ed over more acce table to them than ſteel razors and 
rs : they had no looking-glaffes,” but, inſtead of them, the Peru- 
5 late of poliſhed braſs or copper: and 

dies agree * them, having | no other > 


FS iept underwent ſo roo Ml that there was nothing t 


this the natives of the Eaſt le 


mitrors at this day, but what they get 157 the Europeans. 
N The Pergvians are geverally of a middle ſtature; . 


an live complexion, bat near the equator of a perſect copper colour ; 
11s. hair, as that of all other people between the tropics, is always 


| lack ; moſt of them bad their 143 ſhaved, and the hair of their 


'heards,- and other parts of the body; was pulled off, from time to time, 


2 4 The Wont nations were Alis guided chiefly red oe 
nen tied 


ſome wore whole pieces of cot. on linen, we 
their beads hke'turbans ; others tad only a ſingle piece 


abont their heade; E in the form 
of a 
Vega 


r and 'a multitude of other different f. „% De la 
obſerves, chat it was one of the eftabliſhed laws of the. Incas, 

a no man ſhould change his habit, though he changed his babitation. 

prinei] ents. of the Peruvidns were their rings and 
boned in 8 whach they ſtretched uo moaftrons fize, And oc- 
paniards to give ſome of them the appellation. of the 


= OP —— they had alſo chains of jewels and ſhells about 
. Papi 


ecks; Antonio de Ferrara relates; that when the: Spaniards ik | 
th 

y ;-but, 
among 


- 


ipraded the North of Peru, they were oppoſed by 'the 
dat. nn, ſome red, and. ochers 
Pp4 5 
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OCD. theſe, he informs: us,, at there were. ſome fobabl the! 
| Ce ch. N. (probably their 


that had mantlets and other garments made of cotton, or wocl, 

' and adorned” with jewels. The women dr refed in their bair, Which 

reached don to the middle of their backs, ſometimes looſe and How. 

Foy Ing, and at others braided and twiſted. 

Pander amazed the indians more than the blackneſs of the negro 

N evan — carried with them; they could not believe it to be 

natuml, having never ſeen à black in America; they deſfired the Spa- 

niatds, therefore, to let them make the experiment, and try if they 
* yea off the black paint, as they ton it to be. 


: 12 of Peru en moſt batfons in the world in 
* 1 and ſtrengtb of judgment. Süch of them as had the 
„Advantage of maſters, fince the e of e Spaniards, became greater 
; Proficienis than the. Spaniards themſelves; and {Would imitate any thing 

ey faws' fo exaQly, withour being taught, that it (urprized the Eure- 
. artifls; and, as to their bar Tyme they 82 exceed the Spa. 
_ mniards, arid would caſt yp their accounts by knots, with more expedition 
wan an European could by the help of figure. 

Friar Mark, who went'with ſome of the firſt invaders from Panama to 
"Peru, fays, they, bund the Peruvians oy hoſpitable and kind, 
_ courteous” in converſation; and friendly to the Sp 


aniards, " piving thei 
E and precious 8 pple and, female- flaves, and manner, of 


on 7 did they offer to commit any hoſtilities, till the Spani- 
%% . their 'outrages and ęruelties, radio them to ſtand opon 
*. gien "he Peruvians ach Almighty Being, maker 


nowledged one 
£ ih and earth, whom, 527 called Pacha- Camac; Pacha, in their 
ew ors. the; unjverſe, and Camac, the foul 3.14 Pacha-Camix, 
reſo wilted ß im that animated the. world. 
ai not ſee. him, they could not know him, and therefare fe. 
4 FO. erected temples, or offered ſacrifices to him, byt worſhipped him in 
Weir Hifdrts as the 'unknown God ; though there was one temple, it 
it ſeems} in the valley, called from thence the valley of Pacha Camac, 
dedicated to the ee which was Randing een dle spa. 
dn! m- . © CFU, 7. © 
Their principal ſacrifices offered to the tun were lanibs j but thiy 6 
- ferad/ajlo al forts of eagle, fowl; and corn, and even their beſt and 
fineſt cloaths, all which they burnt in the place of inceiſe, renderin 
their thanks and praiſes to the ſun, for, 2 and nouriſhed 
thoſe 3 ſor. the uſe and ſupport of m They had alſo ther 
drink. afferings made of their maize or Jadian' corn ſteeped in ha 
when they firßt drank after their meals (for, they never drink while they 
re eating) they dipped the tip of their finger into the cup, and, lifting 
up fheis eyes wath great devotion, gave: the ſun thanks ſor their Maos, 
8 they preſumed to take 4 draught of it. 
eden the, worſhip of the Won, they paid- long kind of adoration v 
furl eg a ane on rn ry that had a place in their 
were the images brought from the conquered countries 
: peopl worſhipped all manner of greatures,.. animate or inan 
mot for, whenever a; province: was. ſubdued, their 4 tes jon 
d ately.removed to the temple of the ſun at Cuſco 
Da, 6 city Nen RA T 
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every moon ; the firit of their great feaſts, called 


not only keep 


ſun z which no 


miles in compals. From the mountains deſcend ſome rivulets, which, 


two colleges, 
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S N NIS H AME RTC A. 8; 
They had four d feſtivals annually, beſides thoſe they celebrated 
was held in the 
month of June, immediately after the ſummer ſolſtice; which they did 
in hanour of the ſun, that bleſſed all creatures, with his 
light and heat, but in commemoration: of their firſt Inca, Manca Capac, 
and Co Mama Ocla, his wife and filter, whom the Incas looked upon 
as their firſt parents, deſcended immediately rom the ſun, and ſent by 
him into the world to reform and poliſn mankind; At this feſtival 
the Viceroys, Generals, Governors, Carraccas, and the nobility; were 


aſſembled at che capital city of Cuſco, and the Emperor, or Inca, off- 


ciated at this feaſt as High-Prieſt; for though there was another High- 
Prieſt of the blood royal, either uncle or brother of the Inca, to whom it 
belonged at other times to oſſiciate; yet, this being the chief ſeaſt, che 
laca Rimſelf performed that office. ah od e 
The morning being come, the Inca, accompanied by his brethren and 
near relations, drawn up in order according to their ſeniority, went in 
proceſſion, at break of day, to the market-place, baretoot, where they 
remained Icoking attentively towards the Eaſt, in tion of the riſing 
er appeared, but they: fell down and adored the glo- 
rious orb, with the moſt profound veneration, acknowledging him to be 
e an de wn obt ified t a8 Borg 
The Carracca's vaſſals, Princes and nobility; that were not of the 
blood royal, aſſembled ſeparately in another ſquare, and performed the 
like ceremony. Then great droves of and lambs. were brought, 
out of which che prieſts choſe a black lamb, and, having killed and 
opened it, made their prognoſties and divinations thereupan, relating to 
and war, and other events, from the entrails of the beaſt, alwa' 
turning the head vf the animal towards the Raſt when they killed it. 
A to the notions the Peruvians had of a future ſtate, it is evident 
that they believed the ſoul ſurvived the body, by the Inca's conſtantly de- 
claring that they ſhould go to reit, or into a Kae of happineſs provided 
for them by their God and ſather the ſun, when they left this world. 
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be country near the, North ſea is law. land, ſlooded great of che 
with - thickets of bambou-canes, on 


thorns, and briate, that it is diſieult landing or getting though hem. 
Ns The fte which fall ite che 


years and 


ſo incum 


of "Mexico; and "the 


Werth ben, ate,” 1. Narth-river, weng thron w Mexico.” 2. Panucd.” 
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662 SPANISH AME RICA. 
there are ſometimes three or fourſcore nuts in a cod, in ſome not twenty, 
about the bigneſs of an almond. This is a very valuable article; no 


only on- — — for its uſe — 
inhabitants of the ſettlements, to 3133 it ſerves as a conſiderable 
part of their diet, found; nutritive and ſanitative ; inſomuch that 
.the F from the 
E of a ſmall of cocoa· trees. 
The venella, or bexuco, is uſually mixed with the chocolate- nut; ; it 
2 kind of a cane, and runs up any tree that ſtands near it. The fruit i 
. in x eng gven. od. 90 ge 
ere are a other fruits peculiar to this coun , and 
have i e and x EE Eiropea fruits and — ed 
Mexitan animals.) The pecarree is a little black, N animal, 
- that has ſome reſemblance of a hog, but his navel Is back. 
The warre is like the former, but ſomething ! 
The opoſſum is remarkable for a falſe belly, where it preferves its 
young ones when r threatens her. 
The mouſe- deer, . reſembles the red deer, is as big as an ox. 
7 ene but as big as a man's leg. 
The flying ſquirrel has a ſmall body, and a looſe ſkin, which he ex- 
tends like wings, and is borne. up by the winds for a conſiderable time. 
The doch is about the bigneſs of a cat, and feeds on the leaves of trees, 
but is ſo many days in getting down. one tree and climbin » another, 
that he will grow "lean on the j Journey ; no blows will mend 
his pace, he will be eight or nine minutes in moving one of his legs. 
The 4 armadillo is ſo named from his ſhell reſemb armour, in which 
bo can ok himſelf. 
The racoon pretty much reſembles the badger. | 
The ounce, or-tyger-cat, ſeems to be a ſmall ſpecies 5 = 
Of their fiſh, the manatee is as big as an ox, ende 
The Pn and well taſted, but unwholſome at 


_— 
ih ivof the fame and has a bone at the end of 
12 — ſnout © like a f ut . ted like that of the ſword-fiſh, 

Ol tortoiſes there are five or fix ſpecies, ſome valuable for their fleſh, 
and others for their ſhells. ' The female will lay about 200 eggs in a ſea- 
fon; -which-ſhe buries in the hot ſand, and leaves them to hatch there. 

Olf the feather-kind, peculiar to 2 are the macaw, reſembli 

a patrot, but Ho larger; the quam, the curaſoe, the cardinal, 
the bummin 

Among 3 is the rattle - ſnake, which gives the traveller n0- 
\ Hop bis danger a rattle in the tail. 

N n ae be diſcerned, and 
into a manò leg 3 and, if it is ls. it will get deep 
ke feſt, where it lays a many nits or „which increaſe to 
| „eee if the place be rache ic n ff 
ters, and endan ene 
Le e 
on a ve oY A. when the opens, in 
take wing, and hover a little enn 
dead on ie ſheets that are ſpread. for them. It has been reckoned that 
n 
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Minerals] The gold of Mexico is chiefly found in the rocky mg 
and barren parts of the country, in grains, or in duſt, in the ſands of 
rivers,” or in ſtone in the mines: the grains are ſmall pieces of gold, like 
the ſeeds or kernels of fruits, which are found without mixture of any 
other metal, and have no need of melting or refining, 1: 184 
ut much the greateſt quantity of gold is found in the duſt in the ſands 

of rivers and torrents, after the rains have fallen. e N 
All the ſilver, dug in the mines of Mexico, is t to the King's 
xchequer in the capital city, and entered there; and it is related, that 
there are two millions of marks, of eight ounces each, entered in one 
Lehe gold is coined into pieces of fixteen, eight, four, or two pieces of 

eight, Which are called crowns of gold. | N 
- The Indians had no coin of any fort, when the Spaniards firfl came 
amotigſt them; gold and filver ſerved them only for ornament; their 
traffic conſiſting in bartering and pres am. one thing for another; only 
the cocoa-nuts ſerved them to purchaſe herbs and flowers, and things of 
ſmall value, as do ſtill in the markets of Mexico, neither the Spa- 
niards'nor Indians having any copper coin. a7 
 Traffie,] The people of Mexico, and the reſt of the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 
dies, are prohibited trading with any but the ſubjects of Spain; nor are 

* 4 | 


foreigners ſuffered to viſit their 
"The 


The trafic of Mexico is one of the richeſt and moſt extenſive in the 
world, for they trade with the Philippine iſlands near the coaſt of China, 
vugh- the South-ſea or Pacific ocean; with Peru and Chili, through 
the ſame ſea; and with Old Spain, and the Spaniſh iſlands, through 
North-ſen and the Atlantic ocean; all which trades are held lawful. 
There is alſo a very conſiderable ſmuggling, or clandeſtine trade, carried 
on Ae Mexicans and Indians, on the one fide, and the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch, on the other. . 
The cargo of the 8 of diamonds, rubies, ſaphires, 
and other precious tones, found in the Eaſt-Indies; of cinnamon, cloves, | 
mace, nutmegs, and pepper; of the rich carpets of Perſia; the cam- 
hires of Borneo; the benjamin and ivory of Pegu and Chambodia; the 
 muſlins, and callicoes of Eaſt- India; the gold-duſt, tea, china · ware, 
filk, cabinets, &c. of China and Japan; all which amount to a prodigi- 


dus value, this one ſhip having more riches. in it than ſome whole fleets. 


The merchants, it is ſaid, get an hundred and fifty or two hundred per 
cent. profit by this voyage. 15 
13 179 a town in Mexico, about 200 miles S E. of the capital, has 
eſt port in thoſe parts on the South-ſea, wherein 100 ſhips may com- 
modiouſly anchor: the town is chiefly inhabited by negroes and mulat- 
toes, who. live in flight and · indifferent houſes, being in the neighbour- 
hood; of yolcanos, and ſubje& to earthquakes ; the ſituation is very hot 
and unhealthy, Acapulco, 1n the lan une of the country, ſignifying the 
mouth of hell. Into this port the Manila ſhip, and thoſe from the ports 
of Mexico, Peru, and Chili, arrive about January, when a fair is opened 
which las about a month; during which time the place is crowded with 
merchants, every-houſe then becomes an inn, befides a kind of incam 


ment without the town: at theſe times, it is ſaid, a ſorry lodging co 
near 8 J. a night, diet and other charges in proportion; and a negr: 
Porter earns about 145. a day. In this fair the produce as 1 


\ 
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dies, China, and Japan, e for the commodities Anlage and 
America, with which the Manila ſhip is om, again, and the American 
Sauth- ſua veſſels receive their cargoes: the goods in ex 
2 mules to the — Mexico, 2204 thencs diſperied 70 dhe 
2 w 4 they are wanted. — obs flyer, and ſuch goods. as are 
for Europe, ate — — era Cruz in the gulph of Mexico, 
and — 8 alſo come the produce of the other Spaniſh — on the 
ae and the accumulated articles are carried thence i in the galleons 
5 22... on ail the ends betwezs ON $paie 4nd th 
iſh dominions in America; and theſe are almoſt all of. them their 
dyn veſſels, no trade being ſuffered to be carried on in foreign bottoms: 
the veſſels uſed by the Spaniards in tranſporting merchandize from Old 
Spain to America are generally large and of 90d force; ang. called gal. 
leows ; they ſail in fleets annually. ſrom Cadiz, laden with goods of al 
molt every country on this fide the Atlantic, with which they make up 
heir catgoes, which. belong, — to almoſt as many different nations; 
at leaſt the Engliſh, Dutch. Italiens, and French, are proprietors of 
t part of it, and the Spaniards, in a great meaſure, their factors; for 
when the galleons return to. America with, the treaſure for which theſe 
effects ave been fold, it is moſt of it di tbuted amongſt the \merchant; 
and factors of the four nations laſt mentioned; but, fe true are the Spa. 
niarde to their truſt, it is ſaid, that thoſe, in whoſe names'the effects are 
ſent over, and the Res made, ſcarce ever abuſe the confidence placed 
in them, or pany, their Fi ge * 
"The thus catried from r rs a to La Vera Cruz, and 
fram — 920 conveyed to the ſeveral parts of Spaniſh America; but the 
greateſt part goes to the city of Mex 57, pod are thence ſp ad through 
& provinces of the Mexicos, Peru, and Ch N t appears that 
exico,” from its Htuation, muſt continue to be an important place. [: 
is {aid to contain about 80,000 inhabitants; the ftreets are Ege and clean; 
che houſes, in general, are of ſtone or brick ; among which fland a mul- 
" titude * ae 43 buildings: here is the refdence” of the Vice- 
228 who lives. in as great ſplendorf as moſt European 8 the 
eral, arg Eh „and live luxuriouſly with'grea 8 55 
| 2 Kant from , New-York, Jamaica, &c, the French from 
| die he Dutch from Cpraſſaw, fit out Noops with all mane 
lons- and neceſfiries, which they know are wanting on the coaſt 
T7 ©, "I order to trade with the Spaniards there, ho are no leſs ready 
to, * ive the goods of theſe 8 than they are to ſell them, giv- 
Vece of St Br wn they which makes this a very benct 
15 he has 1 7 5 2 ied! by the Fog liſh 
There 7 other trade or buſineſs'carri on ngnn in 
Ke America, which has occaſioned many diſputes two 


"nations. of Sein 7 8 7 5 is 5 - 1 — de that is the bu- 


inen F le wood - cut 4 
fd * at wed, NE 955 gerte of 


: lifh had fo 
: 99 an ahadtans, for a | great many years, and 35 upon 
55 Cir long poſſeſſion had s given them at Teaft as ht to . put 
ef the country As the 8 paniards had to the reſt ; 5 15 ſome treatie,, 
The Spaniards ceo Yao yielded this babes to the Engliſh; — 


* Re * —— fit,. of e to fall * our bg 
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cutter killed many ef them at Campeacliy, and carried the reſt into 


etual impriſonment, not ſuffering them to be exchanged or ran 
med; bat bur I6gwood: cutters "ill keep poſſtfiion of the bay of 
Hobderas 3 and this trade is now expreſly granted to the Engliſh by 
the Alt Welt of fees. 1 N 
"Learning: ] The natives had neither letters nor characters to expreſs 
their meaning, by z ſtatuary and painting were the only ways they had 
to record what was paſt; an image, or picture, with-a crown on his 
head, Ggnified' a, King, an image, habited like a Prieſt, a'Prieft; 
but they. had no character that would expreſs either, as the Chineſe 
bare, There, ate ſome, few things, indeed, that repreſent others, 
and may be ſtiled ann as the painted wheel that diſtinguiſfles 
their age, and leſſer circles their years. „ „ 
Relipion.] If the Mexicans had any God, which the imagined 
e the reſt, it was the Sun. It is evident ep ad a great 
veneration for this glorious orb, from the ſpeeches of Montezuma, and 
their aſcrĩbing whatever was great and wonderful to his direction and 
ipflaence; but- they had no image of the ſun or moon in the temples: 
of Mexico, as the former inhabitants of the country (the Chichimecas) 
had but a great many idols of human form. n 90 26. 
The Spaniards charge them with offering human ſaeriſices to their 
idols, making theſe a colour for all the barbarities they committed in 
America; they inſinuate that à people, which made the ſacrificing 
their own- ſpecies the chief part of their religion, oughs to have heen 
extirpated ; but the Spaniſh Biſhop of Chiapa, who reſided at Mexico, 
at the time of the „and was ſent over thither to enquire. into 
theſe matters, and to protect the Indians againſt the babarous uſage 
they met with from Cortez and his fellow-adventurers, aſſures us; that 
moſt part of the charge was falſe; that inſtead of the Mexicans ſacri- 
fteing thouſands (ſome ſay = thovſand) annually, they never ſa- 
crificed fifty in one year; and for * we dean learn, they never 
facrikced beaſts or men conſtantly, but only on ſome grand feſtivals, or 
in the time of ſome general calamity, ſuch as famine or ill ſucceſs 
in war, to 2 their angry gods; as the Pheenicians and Cartha- 
injans did. "Theſe adventurers, ſays the Biſhop, invented ſuch 
ties to juſtify their own barbarity; adding; that it might be truly 
ſaid, that the Spaniards, fince their arrival in the Indies, had annually 
ſacrificed - to their adored goddeſs Avarice, more people than th 


oy 


— 


Indians ever ſacriſiced. ce e 

As to the Chriſtian religion, which the Spaniards boaſt they intro- 
duced into this new world, it - 6 nano that the firſt adventurers, Cor- 
tez and his companions, ſtudied nothing leſs than the converſion of 
the Indians, whatever they pretend; they only ſummoned the Indians 
to ſubmit to. the. Pope and the Emperor Charles V, and on their re- 
fufal to become Chriſtians, (before they were at all inſtructed in the 
Chriſtian rites) they ſeized their country, murdered many millions 
of them, and enſlaved the reſt; and afterwards, when theſe ' abuſes 
were in ſome meaſure redreſſed, and miſſionaries ſent over, they per- 
fefly dragooned the Indians, that were left alive, into Chriftianity ; 
driving them by hundreds and thouſands into the rivers, to be bap- 
Uzed, on pain of having their throats cut. One of theſe Miſſionaries 


3 
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boaſted to Charles V, that he had baptized above thirty thouſand 

Gage infinuates, that the principal motives that drew the Spanif 

clergy over to America, were a. view of gainin great riches, and to 
free themſelves from the confinement of the cloiſters, and enjoy u 

unreſtrained liberty; for it is frequent for a Prieſt to lay up ten or 

twelve thouſand crowns in ten years time, who has but an ordinary 
cure in Mexico, and to live 2 and luxuriouſly all the time, 
and be in a manner adored by the common le there. 

" He was amazed, he ſaid, to find the Monks in the Mexican cloi. 
ers, and the parochial clergy, fivalling the quality in their dref, 
ind. luxurious way of life, They drank, they gamed, they ſwore, 

ey wenched, and made a jeſt of their vows of Fang. gettin 
money enough, many of them, to return to Old Spain, and p 
* Aud as to the Laity, he ſays, there is not a more bigotted or + 
lewder people you the face of the earth. — tine 7 church 
_ wipes off the odium of the greateſt crimes, and the way the people 
_ are inſtructed in their religion here, as in Old Spain, is by plays and 

theatrical entertainments in their churches. © 515 
As to the Indians that are ſubje to the Spaniards, and obliged ts 
profeſs "themſelves Chriſtians, the Priefts oblige them to marry when 
the lads are fourteen, and the girls twelve; and, if they are not 
then provided with a ſpouſe, the Prieft finds one for them; and iu 
this, it ſeems, the civil government concur, looking upon it that 
married people make the beſt ſubjects. A wife and children are 
the ſureſt pledges of a man's fidelity ; an Indian ſeldom leaves hi 
family, and retires to his countrymen in the mountains, after he i 
married, but becomes an induſtrious and -profitable member of the 
commonwealth, paying duties both to the church and civil gover- 
nors ; the martying them ſo 5 makes the country the more 

lous, which was 1 7 prived of its inhabitants by the 
adventurers. , Nor do the Spaniards' only take care to ſee the 
ng Indians married to each other, but they encourage, or at leaf 
affen, the native Spaniards, and the Creoli, their deſcendents, to marry 
the young Indians, whereby the Americans are ſo incorporated and 
jc to many Spaniſh families, and they are in a manner become the 

e le in ſeveral towns and provinces. The like policy the 
French obſerved in their American plantations, while the Engliſh im- 
. prudently prohibit their people marrying with the Indians, and con- 

tly loſe many advantages in planting and eſtabliſhing themſelves, 
which other European nations have. He r i ce bs 
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ſand 2 LIES er on 
nic SPANISH ISLANDS in AMERICA, 
ten or en bs H | | A . r — 
linary nth abt cio 5 | . * AE 51 
time, UBA is fituated in the Caribbean ſea, between 74 and 87 de- 
5 Weſt longitude; and between 20 and 23 rees North 
ow Wade; upwards of $00 miles long from Eaſt to Weſt, and 70 miles 
wore, 


, © Face of the de.] A chain of hills run through the middles of 
ww the al but the * near the coaſt is generally 8 level champaign 


country, well watered with rivulets, and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, | 


when the ſun is vertical; but there are ſcarce any navigable rivers, 
as they run ſo ſhort a courſe from the hills into the ſea. There are 
{ good harbours in the iſland, the chief whereof are thoſe of 
St. Jago, towards the Eaſt end of the iſland ; Cumberland harbour. 
Eaſt; and the Havannah, at the North-Weſt part'of the iſland. 

The chief towns are, TREATS TIS 
e eee 
8 capital of the i but neither very populous nor rich at 

preſent. It lies near the South - Eaſt end of the 1 

uland of Jamaica. 
2. The Havannah, Weſt lon: 83, lat. 23, a ſecure capacious har- 
bour, of difficult acceſs, where the galleons from C na and 
Vera Cruz rendezvous on their return to Spain. Here the Governor, 
the op of. St. „and moſt of the people of diſtinction in the 


and teſtored again to the Spaniards by the ſucceeding peace. It is ſup- 
poſed to contain about 2000 houſes, beſides the churches and convents, 
t leaf of which there are many. | Wy | 

marry 3. Baracoa, fituated on the North-Eaſt coaſt of the iſland, has a 
d and gvod harbour for ſmall veſſels.” _ n 
* os Porto del Principe, fituated alſo on the North coaſt, 300 miles 
y of the Havannah. | 5 CEOS EVE; WH ie” 
* — Santa Cruz, fituated on the North coaſt, thirty miles Eaſt of the, 

vannakh. ES : 


elves, Produce. | This iland produces the ſame animals as the continent: 
| > age ſame parallel. The hills are pretty well planted with 
The ſoil produces maize, . cafſava-root, tobacco, ſugar, hides, cot- 
ton, indigo, ginger, aloes, and long pepper; but European wheat, 


hemp, or flax, do not thrive here any more than vines. A people 
who had more induſtry than falls to the ſhare of the Spaniards, would 


obtain from this inland probably more than tenfold of what its preſent 
polleſfſors' make of it. K : * n * 


ISPANTOLA, or St. Domings, lies to the Baſt of Cuba, and 


131 is one of the moſt fertile iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; it is about 


400 miles Eaſt and Weſt, and, on a mean, about 120 miles * 
be. , 4X urn, 


I 
% 


d oppolite to the 


iſland, refide.. It lies on the North-Weſt part of the iſland, oppoſite 
to the coaſt of Florida, It was taken by the Engliſh in the late war, 


9 " 
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South. Columbus ane it in 1492; and, in 1504, the town 


of St. Domingo was built 333 brother of Columbus, on the South. 
Eaftern ſhore ; and 1 18 the olde European town in America. \ 
lains, woods, 


he., whole iſland 3s diverſified bby yt 
and nds The peat 2 445 tobacco. th fruits, &c, 
is. very great. T 1 5 plains and woods are well ſtored with cattle, 


which run wild, and are hunted chiefly for ane hides and tallow. 
The country is ſubje& to N pong ® . 

The Spaniards 7 the 8 parts, and the "KEY the 
' North-Eafterd, Da: h are much the beſt, but they now have the whole 
— Cape St: * * — 2 ers and is ſuppoſed to con- 
rain about 8000 peop e of all colour: ey have other towns here, and, 
i amen their Laas exports amol amount to Toke ons: million ſterling, 


ORTORICO io tithes" becseen 54 40 80 degrees Wet Jon, 
and in 18 degrees North lat. about b kr long. and 60 broad. 
b. i ſland $ — ver nd, bills . vallies, and produces the 

e fruits 8 an aveatchſul in the 
rainy 155 Vn wats oh Fs * 

- "This tavirs of Parto-Rico;'of St. Jeb, fe fitnated in 65 degrees Wel 
1 18 degrees North latitude, in a little iſland dn the North fide of 
ide main illand, forming à cap _ harbour, au ld to the 

chief iſland by 2 and efended dy forts 155 batteries, which 
render the tan micceſſible.' - - -- 

The Virgin iſlands, fityated at the Tak end of Ports Rico, ar 
_ exceeding" malls © oy 
The iſland of Trinidad is tate in the Arlainiewebtit; between 60 

* degrees Weſt lon. and 1 10 and 11 degrees North lat. 
iiles long, and 66 broad ; feparated: from the continent of Anda- 
aſfta, in Terra firmà, by a narrow freight'of Boco del , 80 miles 
North- Wen of the riyer Or onoque, tee prey but fruitful ſoil 
producing ſugar; tobacco, i888 „cotton, and Indian corn. 
Mar n in 65 egrees Welt . * 11 deg.” 30 min. 
North lat. 60 miles North of = continent of Terra- firma, and 200 
Weſt: of Trinidad, being 50 miles long, and 24 broad ; there is ver 
3 or 2812 in 2 iſſand. 1 
e ilands e in t cific ocean, are, 
Chiloe ym coaſt of- Chili, 1. 40 thoſe in the bay of Panama, called 
the Kings, or Pearliidands; Juan Fernando, fitvated® in the Pacikc 
ocean, 300 miles Weſt of Chili in America, Wen lon. 83, South lat. 
a dan 5 defer pd. der wml; 
Gal 1» ſtunted in the Pacific — the equator, 
400 miles Welt of Peru, between 85 and go degrees Weſt lon. | 

. Golden, iſland. Iſſe of en. nnd. eee 

near Ta ke tin ene an > 1 eV! g 


| ak i0and_ of. Jaan * lun beet 8 by almol 
every ſhip which has ſailed. into the South: ſeas with hoſtile in. 
tentions againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements on the Weſtetn coaſt: of South 


2  Ametica. In this iſland they found ſuch vegetables as ſoon reſtored 


| — — ſick ; and ali ſome animals which ſerved them for 
viſions. It has been ſaĩd that the Spaniards have lately made 
ee here, 10 doptive eruiert of other nations from procurins 


* 
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the refreſhments . 
vifited, this place. 


One Alexander Selkith,. let bete by Iceident, lived alone on this 


iland about four 'years,, and was taken thence in 1509, by Captain 
Woodes Rogers. RY his return to England, drew up eme 


s, relating his manner of living, and adventures, in Fernandes 3 


Wich papers were put into the hands of 'Daniel Defoe, to fit them for 
publication for the benefit of Sctkirle ; to whom they were afterwards 
returned, without any advantage to the poor man; bat they furniſhed 


Defoe with notions which he worked into that entertaining >" ps 
— N wo himſelf. 


g ©2445" wr 


called Robinſon Ng I eng 


at; N 


355 R . b 


B * about 2100 miles; an 
: 2 tudes: . and 60 degrees Weſt, about 1400 miles 3 
. eee its b th may be taken at about 600 miles, 

\Bouwpaniss. . Bounded by! the mouth of the river Amazon, and 
the Atlantic ocean, on the North; by the ſame ocean on the Eaſt ; 
by the mouth of the river Plata, South; and by a chain of mountain, 


which divideit from r ou oma PETE * 3 
onthe Weſt.” 


8 
wdixranT. 


i * 


5 Divi6ons. 4 4 i. " Chisf towns, 
— — | a 3 
North diviſion con- . Pars or Belim 
- tains the captain» | 2. St. Lewis 

aps f 3 Siara — Siara WET 1 
ARSE 293 030,720 nt Pe tagues — ze LC Lee” nf} 
| 2 Rio Grande — Tignares 5 

bis an 5 wh [ Payraba' — —Payraba e 

BO a ic . Tamara! — $8.7 5-578 
Ternumbuca — 

man #ivifon.con-| 9+ Sexigippfe— * 
tains the captain- 10, Bahia, or the bay ft 

"ſhips . of All Saints — . 

.— 1 | N ar. 'Vhevs — np? " 
N 12. Porto —} Porto ge Y 
e 1413. Spirito Mo — Spies Kodo bx 
14- — 3 = | St. Sebaſtian 

incent — St. Vincent 


Wa Rr 1 This 


which bave ſo fortunately relieved thoſe who have 


Hewes the latitudes.of 8 and 3 35 degree 
tween the longi- 


i St. 55 2 
18. Da 5 Del Rey — 9 3s 


6a forth Ed phe” FAVEIEE 
hits be fi KN" by date drag whats tip 


| Jyoti, for e South-ſeas; 
bo hair AED 


lat. SO c Hangt Aua 6 | 

+ Rovers. 1 The prinipal rings & ; ich gi es name to 

a; province. I runs from the to dhe. North - ſt; a0d fall 
wn * 2 5 otes South latitude, 
jth, Ives name to 2 

— 80 dom Wed and Had, —. to le ocean in five 


degrees odd minutes South latitude. 3. Para river, which runs 
from Weſt to Eaſt, and divides the province of Payraba in two equal 
parts, falling into, the ſea in fix d s odd minutes South latitude. 
Tamara” river, — to the laſt, and falls into the 
ſea at the town of Tamara. * which falls into the ſea : 
little North of-the bay of "Saints. Rio St. Antonio, which 


divid falls into the ſea in fir- 
PS ir e TIES 


wen de 
the laſt — and falls into the 1 ſea near the town of Ilheos, in fifteen 
degrees South latitude. 8. * Dolce, which falls into the fea i 
twenty. eget oh Four latituqs. Thefe are alſb three-rivers which 
run near and Ito it, v  Thetiver of Ctocodiles; the Alequa 
and St, Mic $ Forde river runs through the province of Spirit 
Sino, abd- d thi been in twenty: co res odd minutes 
| — — Andes, 295 Ria Janeiro runs through the province to which 
* >" As name, and falls int the ocean im twenty=three degrees and 
If South lstitude 5. The dran, whid 
takes the Sowthern boandavy of: this reise. a 
Seng B, A beruf, tafitt or The Atlantic ocean 
wiſhes: the deaf of Brifit un the North:Rafl po Sosch, for three thou- 
mind miles bnd yp wards; 'Wwhertin are ſeveral fine bays and harboun. 
1. The harbour o n or the Recief, in ſeven degrees thirty 
minutes South la 7 2. The harbour or bay of All Saints, in 
thirteen "degrees oa mivuter Soth Iatitude. 3. The” harbour af 
Por Spe, me x half of South latitude. 4. The to ot 
haiour of Ri aneiro, in twenty. 1 They 
port is St. Vinceat, in 


al 9 


1 5. Th 


titude. 6. The harbour of gt. Gabriel; and, 7- The 
E e the Noch fide of the river Ls near the eptranc 
it 
The prin are, 1:-Cape wy odd mi- 
- nutes South aj 2. Cape St. ago Rae: 13 27 eig 8 South 
latitude. 3. Cape Frio, in twenty⸗ latitude; 


and, 4. Cap St Mary: in thiry -four de "South lutzae, d. 
moſt Southerly promontory of Bri * \ 

| Nane.] The Portagueſe, who 4+ diſcovered Brafil, gave it th 
name of the. Holy. Croſs ; but it afterwards. obtained the name 
| Brafil (by which it is now cave known) from the Brafil wood 
which grows here. 

Pace of the worry.) As: to the face of the nen, the land i 
; rachar low than-high near the coaſt, but exceeding pleaſant, the woods 
| and meadow grounds i h mixed, and the trees for th 
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part ever-greens; but on the Weſt fide of it, far within land, 
7 high 3 which ſeparate it from the Spaniſh province of 
La Plata; and in theſe are innumerable ſprings and lakes, from whence 
ifae abundance of rivers, that fall into the great rivers Amazon and 
La Plata, or run croſs the country from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall into the 
Atlantic ocean; which laſt are very numerous, and of great uſe to 
the Portugneſe in turning their ſagar-mills. nt et! 


* Seqſns.] The Northern parts of Brafil, which ie dmoft under the © 


equator, like other countries in the ſame fituation, are ſubject to great 
mins and vari winds ; particylarly in the months af March and 
September, When they have ſuch deluges of rain, with ſtarms and 
tornadoes, that the country is overflowed, and the air unhenlthful. 
But the Southern provitices of Brafil are delightful ; there is no coun- 
try near the * tropics where the heats are more tolerable, or the air 
more healthful, than this, being conſtantly refreſhed with breezes 
from the ſea, and abounding in lakes and rivers, which annually 
overflow ' their banks; and, in the inland ou of the country; the 
Fer from the mountains are ſtill cooler thoſe that blow from 
Animals and produce.) The animals that were found in this e 
the ſame with thoſe already deſcribed in Mexico and Peru. The 
is very fruitful, producing grain, indigo, balſam, and Brafil 
oleful_in dying and medicine; and the ſugar of this country is mu 
better than that we bring home from our plantations ; for all the ſugar 
* i made here is clayed, which makes it finer and whiter chan our 


” 


Maſcovado, as we call our uprefined ſugar. . 
- Trade.) The ſhips that uſe the Guinea trade carry out from hence 
rum, ſugar, the cotton-cloths of St. Jago, beads, &c. and bring, in 
return, gold, ivory, and ſlaves. Their ſlaves come. cheaper to-zhem 
than to other Europeans; they alone, having colonies in Africa, have 
a better opportunity of procuring negroes, and bring to Braſil, it is 


. 


c 
lad, aboye forty thouſand annually 


The. ſmall craft that belong to Rio Janeiro are chiefly employed i 
carrying European goods from Bahia, ann BY, the Braflian — 
other places on this coaſt, bringing back hitRer ſugar, tobacco, & 

They are failed chiefly with negroe flayes ; and about Chriſtmas th 

ae moſtly employed in whale- killing; for, about this time of the year, 
a ſpecies of whales are very numerous on this coaſt : they come alſo 
into the harbours and inland lakes, where the ſeamen go out and kill 


them ; the fat or blubber is boiled to oil; the lean 13 eaten by the 


laves and poor people. Sp e 

The bay and river of Rio Janeiro are now reſorted to by the Portu- 
neſe, as, much as any part of the Brafil, on account of the gold and 
lamonds that have been diſcovered in the mountains to the Weſtward 
of this.and the neighbouring province of St. Vincent; _ theſe have 
occaſioned the building and peopling the banks of the river Janeiro, 
ware thah any pare of _ 5 2 ad? M 
In the returns to Europe, es ſugar, tobacco, hides, drugs, &c. 
the diamonds Fee at one dende and thirty thouſand pounds; 
and the gold, coined and in bullion, at four millions ſterling. The 


ſiipping,; to the number of near one hundred, rendezvous in A Sgings 


bay, and fail to Europe, about May or Jane, with a cargo wor 


Rr 2 W. many 
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many millions ſterling ; and return to Braſil, in fleets, with goods of 
-woollen, ſilk, and thread; hats, metals, and hardware; ſalt-fiſh; flour, 
cheeſe, oil, wine, &c, Theſe commodities are purchaſed from various 
European; nations» - England, for ſeveral reaſons, as well, political 
as of gtatitude, ſhould: have the preference in this trade to other 

eqple s but nations, as well as fingle perſons, after baving a number 
of favours ſhowered on them; may imagine themſelves too conſi- 
derable to bear the obligations, and even attempt to withdraw the 
ſunſhine from their benefactors. -—- ; ele | | 
» Government. ] The natives do not live without government; they 
have Kings in their reſpective territories, who adnfiniſter juſtice ac- 
cotding to the cuſtom of their ſeveral countries, though they have no 
written: laws; and, where one man has injured another, he is obliged 
to make him ſatis ſaction in kind, if it be poſſible; and no people are 
more hoſpitable to ſtrangers than the Braſilians are; ſo far are they 
from murdering and devouring foreigners, even by the relation of 
thoſe very Portugueſe that have repreſented them as Cannibals. 
Matr.] The Portugueſe and Dutch writers give the name Tapuyers 
to the natives who inhabit the North part of Braſil, and the name of 
Tapuynamboys to thefe that dwell in the South of it. . 
© Per/ons and babitt.] The Tapuyers are men of govt ſtature (but 
not the head and ſhoulders taller than Dutchmen, as have related) 
and, as they inhabit a hot climate almoſt under the equator, are of a 
dark copper colour, their hair black, and hanging over their ſhoul- 
ders z but they ſuffer no hair on their bodies or faces, and po almoſt 
naked; the women concealing their enda with leaves, like their 
mother Eve: The men bave à cap, or coronet of feathers ; but we 
are not informed that the women it any covering on their heads 

beſides their hair. CONE OLA; , 
©” Oraaments.] Their ornaments are glittering ſtones hung upon their 
lips or noſtrils, and bracelets of feathers about their arms. 
| . The,Tapuynamboys who inhabit the South of Braſil are of a mode- 
Tate ſtature, and not 4 Bark a complexion as their Northern neighbours, 
who lie nearer the line; but neither the one nor the other are fo black 
as the Africans are, who lie under the ſame parallel; it having been 
obſerved alrcady, that there were no negroes in America till they were 
tranſported thither by the Spaniards and Portugueſe. - The Tapuy- 
namboys however reſemble the Africans in their flat noſes, which are 
not natural, but made ſo in their infancy. | METS ot. 
The "preſent inhabitants of Braſil are, 1. Portugueſe; 2. Creoli; 

Meſtees; 4. Negroes; and, 5. Braſilians. The Portugueſe of 
Europe, who are the Governors, axe the feweſt in number. The Creoli, 
'or thoſe born of A 517 15 parents in Braſil, are more numerous; 
und the Meſtees, or mingled breed, ſtill more numerous than either. 

As to the native Braſiliaus, they are partly freemen, and partly ſlaves; 
but the n flaves are much more valued than the Brafilians, being 
of more robuſt conſtitutions, and fitter for labour; nor are the Bra. 
 filians' now very numerous; for the Portagueſe, on their invaſion of 

this country, like the Spaniards, deſtroyed the unfortunate natives by 
all the cruel ways they could invent, inſomuch that of an hundred 
thoaſand men they found in the 'proviace of Setigeppe (if we wer 
540 [626 ELFE; . Nr Bean "7." 
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credit the Dutch writers) they reduced them, in a few years, to four 
or five hundred men. 8 644 


moſt of the ſocial virtues, but as ſtrongly tinctured with their oppaſites. 
5 


inviſible beings. who give them food, and the er they 
enjoy, will proſper their affairs; and, if they neglect this, they muſt 


above their heads to be the only proper temple to adore the great 
Creator in, or, at leaſt, moſt Cock. to adore the ſun, moon, an 


17 E Portugueſe. diſcovered. this country in the year 1500, but 
did not t it till the year 1549, when they fixed themſelves 
at the bay of 
alſo e ſome attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, but were 
driven from thence by che Portugueſe, who remained in Braſil almoſt 


without a rival, till the year 1624 ;z but, being then under the domi- + 


nion of the King of Spain, with whom the United Provinces were at 


war, the, Dutch Weſt-India company invaded Braſil, and ſubdued the 


Northern province. „ 8 Da 

They alſo ſent ſquadrons to the coaſts of Aſia and Africa, and took 
from the Portugueſe moſt of their poſſeſſions in India, and alſo the im- 
portant fort of Del Mina, the ſtrongelt fortreſs on the Guinea coaſt, 
which the Hollanders are in poſſeſſion of at this 7 1 | i n 0 
But the Dutch were intirely driven out of Brabl in the year 1654 ; 
however, the Weſt-India company fill continuing their pretenſions to 
Brafil; and committing depredations on the Portugueſe at (ca, the lat- 


agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight tons of gold to re- 


quiſh their intereſt in that country; which was accepted, and the Por- 

tugueſe have remained in peacea ſſeſſion of all 8rafil from that 

day, till near the end of 1762, when, _ Spaniſh Governor of Buenos 

Ayres having had intelligence of the war between Portugal and Spain, 

marched, and, after àa month's fiege, made himſelf maſter of the 

4 — frontier fortreſs called St. Sacrament, on the 3d of Decem- 
herz but; by the treaty of peace, it was reſtored. 1 
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HE French af part of Seen which is 3 cou lyin 
T* ns e eee, . N 


6 N. „. A N A 


8 rug * Aang:, of about 1 1 South and 
22 ExTznT. „ about 540 miles; and between 
2 Weſt, near 600 miles. 


i Founded on the North and Eaff by the Atlantic 
beean ; on the Sou F and on the 
; Weſt by Terra. e | 
phers conſider this country under twp heads, namely, Guiang 
: Prager an Carribbeana. 

ana Proper contains all che country between the mouth of the 
river Amazons and Cape Orange,' an Exteot of near 250 miles ; which, 


near the „ by low, and overflowed th ol at of 
2 oy. 


inhabitants are obliged to have their dwellings 


healthy, ys Sy in ſuch Parts of the country as are not cleared of 


the woods 
The inland are inhabited t4 dy fevers rider of Indians; of theſe 
the Aricari, — = , are known to the Engliſh, 
French, and Dutch, through the trade carried on in this country. 
Caribbeana inc inclode all © the country on the ſea-coaſt, from Cape 
Orange to the m f the river Oronoqde ; and indeed ſome part of 
Terra firma, now called Paria, or new Andalufa. This part of 
Guiana 1s er N by the French and Duteh poſſeſfions. 
_ -- Goiana French, called Cayenne or 2 France, as lying but 
kttle is the Northward of the equator. It begins at Cape Orange, and 
extends about 240 miles along the coaſt Weſtward, and is claimed as far 
back, or Southward into the country, as the river Amazons, and thereby 
includes the above-mentioned fea:coaft of Guiana Pro it * 
bounded to the North Weſtward by Surinam; to the North ad 
Guiana Pro ob vob the . 
jana P 


. Amazonia ; and on the We * 


The eneral low, abt ſubjea to floods ; bat within land 
„ country capable of all productions of the 
ey countries; and n 4 French have ſettlements, 2 and 
raiſe confiderable | and of the commodities which France receives 
from the Weſt- Ind ies. 

The iſland of Ca Bes at tbe month ora river of the fans 
name. The iſland is about forty-five miles in circuit, not healthy, 
bat has ſome good harbours; and + ſugar and coffee. The 

chief town 1s 8 Cayenne. | The 


— 


elevated on piles, or trees. Here the Air is excefive bot, and un. 
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The French n here in 705 but, bie it in 1654, the Engliſh 
it ten years, wi 956 55 berth year 14 ra 


4 72 riven. out by the Dutch in 

it, and have held it ever fince. 
X. . een ke. n * an aer e 
hinz Tas FRENCH CARIBBEE Tar aups, 

| T. Martin, +. Nebel ene 3 3. Dein 4 Gun 5 

6. Martinico. 7. St. Luci. — 
1. K. Martin.) St. Martin, an iſland of no 
„ eee firitted a lire to the 1 Wet of . Bade | 

hand Wl em 
eween 2. G. Bartholomew] Se bete de 1 is a 100 iſland, 83 


5 l North of St. Chriſto pher's, taken by the vgliſh un , Shout tep 
miles. wand of Sir Timothy Thorahit), in the year 1689, but reftored tc the | 


lantis French at the peace of Ryſwick, 


n the 

diana Columb Debate] ua, becauſe it 251 lay 57 25 the Debrable 3 in nd. Jy pls voy by 
Nele 1493 3 nd about te Jeagues Nerd. Eu 
F the Apę· 

hich, Goadalape.} Guadalupe, fo called. by Columbus, from. in bills 
— e ee of that name in Spain, is ſituated in 16 degree: North 
ling: latitade, and 61 degrees Weit longitede, about 30 leagues North of 
1 Maxtinico, —— much Sock: of Anagos. it is faid to-be the 


ed of largeſt. of all the Caribbee iſlands, being £26: leagues ineagihs and: half | 
as much in breadth at each end; but almoſt two-by a deep gulph, 
theſe or bay, on each fide, ſo that the ends are joined together by a very nar- 
plih, row iſthmus; - This, like Martinico, aboands in {ugar, cotton, indigo, 
ginger, Ac. and is in a very flouriſhing condition ; and, A rake 20 the 
Cape nce it is of to the French, they have taken care to fortify it with 
rt of | alar forts and redoubts, 1 when 
t of te gi Admiral Bembow made a deſcent here with a confiderable 
| body of land forces, anno 170, that he did not think fit to attack tham, 
but b he deſtroyed a great ny of chair eee ven: | 


' and but it fell under the Britiſh arms in 1759, and 


North Jaritade, 


Manigialante Mari nite thaind © 16 
* 2e to the 20 8 e. and is about five 
by four in breadth ; Tad nes Of eng, coo ihe 
. America, anno 1493; and named by him Marigalante, or the G 

land de the Ne of bis ſhip. gan to ſettle-colonies 


* the here bout the year-1647, and, . the natives, after ſeveral. 


years wars, the French remained in à peaceable poſſeſſion of the iſſand, 
the produce whereof is the ſame with us reſt of the Caribbees. 


6, Martinico.] Martinico is fituated between 14 and 15 * 
North latitude, * 61 degrees of Weſt longitude, lying about 40 leagues 


* 


s far — * ep ee wo ſend: rio ei and abou the your 


nes in length and | 


W Barbadocs ; 18 r ut . | 
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| breadth. ' The inland part of it is hilly, and, at a diſtance, appears like 
three diſtin mountains, being exceedingly well, watered by name 
rivulets which fall from the hills; and there are ſeveral commodious 
bays and harbours on the coaſt, ſome of them ſo well fortified, that they 
bad defiance to the Engliſh, chen they made a deſcent here with ſeveri 
thouſand men, in the reign of Queen Anne: but in the late war it was 

conquered by Britain, and returned to the French at the enſuing peace. 

| 7 Se. Lucja.] St. Lucia lies about 80 miles North-Weſt bf Barbadoe,, 
and 50 South of Martinico. It is 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, 
Home part of the iſland. is hilly; but, in general, the foil is very rich, 
beg well watered with ſmall ſtreams. It is well ſtocked with wood, 
and has ſeveral good bays and harbours. This iſland was formerly conſ- 
dered 3s belonging to England, and, together with that of St. Vincent 
was granted by patent, in the reign of George I, to the late Duke af 
Montague : but the French ſoon after took paſſeſſion of it; and it wa 
-, ceded 2 by the late treaty of peace, 

.. ®, Hjpaniels.] Hiſpanials, or St. Domingo, originally belonged » 
poke 24 was di 21 by Columbus E PEnety 2. But the 
French made themſelves maſters of the North part of it in the year 1697; 
and, in the year 15 7, the Spanfards exchanged tlie remaining part af 

the iſland; for New Orleans, &, ſo that the French are now intire ma- 
ters of  Hiſpaniola.” It lies between 67 and 54 degrees of Weſt longi 

tude, and between 18 and 20 degrees of North latitude; being about 
i450 miles long from Baſt ts' Welt, and 138 broad from North to South. 
The climate is extremely hot, but cooled by the ſea-breezes. Hiſpaniol 
is allowed to be — fruitful and pleaſant iſland in the Weſt- Indies 
und plentifully ſtocked with timber and fruit- trees. Hardly any iſland 
in the known world is better watered, either by brooks or 3 
mers, which are ſtored with fiſh// At the ſame time there are ſeveral er- 
cellent harbour... = 

- Before the late war, which began in 1756, the French were poſſeſſed of 
"Jmmenſ# "territories" in North America, which they. diſtinguiſhed by tho 
-names of Canada, 2 New France; and Louiſiana; theſe lay to the Welt 
Ward of the river bf St. Lawrence, and ſtretched along the back of the 
*Britifh' ſettlements and Florida, away to the Weſtward beyond the river 
D an extent not much leſt than Europe: but 
theſe could not ſatisfy that reftleſs nation; they alſo hoped to get poſſeſ. 
ion of the {ca-coafts held by the Engliſh : to pave the way for theſe 2 
-quifitions,” they not only inſpired- the natives with a ſettled animobty 
| pgainſt the Engliſh, whereby their Weſtern ſettlements were continually 
_ harraſſed;-but. they alſo built a range of forts along the country, to confine 
the Britiſh ſettlements within ſuch limits as the French choſe to preſcribe. 
Howevor, Gallic arrogance and impetuoſity, together with the fine appear 
nns of their maps, urged them to begin hoſtilities too ſoon, and brought 
on a wur in which Britain triumphed, and obliged the French to relin- 
quit that vaſt country, which they had vainly bapetl to form into an em- 

empire, 30 give law to all the Weltera continent. II 
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THE other part of the coaſt of Guiana, called Carribbeana, is poſ- 

ſeſſed by the Dutch; it reaches from Equinoctial France to the 
river Oronoque, an extent of above 100 miles; and is generally reckoned- 
an unhealthy climate, the coaſt being low and fl About fifteen 
miles u * river Surinam they have built a town of the ſame name, 
which they alſo give to all the country for hundreds of iniles about the 
fortreſs, and reckon themſelves the Sovereigns of Surinam. The colony 
is much improved- fince the Engliſh cn it with the Dutch, in 
1674, for New York; and a conſiderable trade is now carried on with 
the | Far 4:4 colonies and other places, the produce being tobacco, cof- 
fee, ſugar, ſkins, and other uſeful commodities. oF. | 


Tu DUTCH ISLANDS axz, 


1. YUrafſou. 2. Bonaire. 3. Aruba, near the coaſt of Terra-firma. 
. Euſtatia. - And, 5. Saba, among the Caribbee iſlands, 

1. Curaſſon.] Nine or ten leagues from the continent of Terra-firma 
lies the iſland of Curaſſou, or-Querifſao, the moſt Northerly point of it, 
in 12 degrees 40 minutes North latitude : there is a good harbour on the 
South-Eaſt part of the iſland, where the Dutch have a conſiderable town, 
defended by a ſtrong fort; the country is level, and feeds abundance of 
cattle ; they have allo ſome ſugar-farms, and ſmall plantationg of fruits 
and roots; but this iſland is not ſo much eſteemed for its produce as its 
ſituation for trade with the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies. Formerly, the harbour 
was never without ſhips from Carthagena and Porto Bello, the Spaniards 
purchaſing 1000 or 1500 negroes at a time of them, - beſides great quan- 
ities of European commodities ; but part of this trade has — | 
into the hands of the Engliſh : however, the Dutch have till a very ex- 
tenſive trade in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, ſending- ſhips of great force 
-from- Holland, . freighted with European goode, to this coalt, from 
| whence” they make very profitable returns. Let the Spaniſh Governors 
prohibit this trade never ſo ſeverely, the Spaniards ſtand ſo much in need 
of European commodities; that- they run any hazards to deal with. the 
Dutch: and, as it is their common intereſt to eonnive at chis. kind of 
. trafic, the people cannot be very hearty in their endeavours to prevent it. 
j 2, 3. The Duteh iſlands of Bonaire and Aruba are conſiderable, chief 
rought Hor their Gtuation- near the..coaſt of Terrayfirma, which. 1 — 


\ relin- tante an opportunity of carrying on a ine trade 
ſettlements in Terra- firma. | eng 
4. f. The Dutch iſlands of Saba and Euſtatia produce ſugar,” &c. as 
| the reſt of the Caribbee iſlands.do. Euſtatia, which is about 30 miles in 
"_ — mountain ; on the ſides = which are 3 enough 2 
employ t 15,000: negroes; the white people are ſuppoſed to be 
ICH w R N 8 * N DANISH ; 
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. 1. The land of er Thomas, one of the Caribbees, pro. 
ducing ſugar, n 

"42," 81: Gr.] St. Croix, « or "LR Crus, avorher Wal ind, ſituated 
I 17 z minutes North latitpde, about 20 leagoes Weſt of $t, 
5, aud has been comended for by ES ih, Dutch, Spe- 
Hiards, ind French; but is now in the peaceable pofletion of the Davey, 
who, by their induſtry, have rendered the 1fland of confiderable i 72 
— them * and the iſland” af St. Thomas, being made a fre 
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une of che lands under the rf Britain 
ons of all the o — —.— 
l lars whereof are noted in page 

og — ents of nations, there is reaſon do 
pe chat che (time: may come, when Britain ſhall have a wider do- 
ne an can be r The great ſpirit of diſco- 
, which at this time may produce an acquaiat- 
r America Wed, to the Northern parts 
of che Pacthe and, by the lakes and rivers with which theſe cous- 
„Ichanloniestien and traffic may be kept up with the na- 
Get, tn thereby ah intercourſe, 8 nl 
-other parts inhabitants to the rule of 


_ "heidents are never wanting to. troubles, which power eafily finds 
5 t terminate ; che . chat which is called 
| te With thoſe whoſe education and 


od in 
fſervu 2 . r 
. tha can ai 4 G 


— wo in 1 
— Jomary; den nat n por o the ©: 


ocean. 
ar — Aerzen, ih fur as it io known, is hinly Backed i 1 the 
native Tadiuns; 2 bly never 2 ſor the education 
and manner of Wage eee cp 
males, from thei infancy hardikipe; e 


ndſhip ; anc 
reſts for animal food; 18 piſe death e 
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keep flocks, like the wandering Arabs and Tartars, and proviſions 


parties, and a few of theſe conſtitute a nation: the hupting-parties of dif- 
texenit nations or tribes age ogy ve quarrels ;; which, ending in the 
captivity or death of ſome of them, inflame their friends with the defire gf 
feking . rerenge:; and thus hoſtilities are N between the nations, 
which rarely ond before the lives of many are 
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10 be obtained only by extenſivt hunts, they cannot ſubſiſt but in 29 a 


The Indians,. when they receive notice of injuries done to any of they 
3 


friends, ſummon a meeting; bither repair their beſt wapriors and Ch 

of tribes,” who are a kind of Princes among chem; at this, meeting they 
diſcuſs the matter, and how to the injuries; and to this they a 
much urged by cheir females: war being determined, as many as are 

to bear army, and can be ſpared, having. painted their faces and bodies 
with black and red, to appear terrible, ſet out with a ſmall Rock of pro- 
vitions, conſiſting chiefly. of ſome parched corn, every man carrying far 
hiodſelf, depending on what they may procure by way, 4 2 In 
and arrows for filently getting of game, and 2 their fire-arms 
ſor the — 6a _ of their enemies : and —— will march ſome 
hundred miles, with gr —— ae tify their rancour; en 
wnger 1 hoe . our days; E las Hay, 
enemy, the attack is by ſtealth, creeping, like beaſts of prey, on their 
bellies through the long graſs, dll they judge it a fit time to attack an 
open village, for ſuch are their towns, where every perſon is put to death, 
or earried into captivity, that cannot eſeape, and the village burnt to the 
ground. When hoſtile parties meet in the woods, after the firſt volley is 
ired, each man betakes himſelf to a tree, and there, watching his opportu- 
pity, he fires on his enemy; till, tired with this flow {laughter, they ſud- 
— 4. on one another with clubs and tomahawks, (a kind of ſmall 
atchet) and, with hideous ſhouts, coming to cloſe quarters, ſoon end 
the diſpute by the death or flight of one party; the dead of the enemies 
we ſealped, aud the priſoners d to prevent their eſcape. 
The expedition being ended they return with their captives, and ſome 
vil. ſooted meſſanger announces their approach to the rown ; upon which 
he women, and people left behind, run out to meet them; the ſuccels is 


mach is ſoon followed by a tumultuous joy; and the widows or relatior 
ed adopt ſome of the captives to ſupply the — of the deceaſe 
ad the community chuſe others to live among them; thoſe which ar 
llagree are put to the moſt cruel deaths they l 


4 
* 


itade of which hiſtory furniſhes-few examples. The rage of the victors 
er the priſoners ſometimes ariſes. to that pitch, that the remains of tha 
ayes rims are caſt into a kettle, boiled, and fed on by the - 
4 N | 4 e [ES 
ch are the people, among whom the European colonies ſettled, in 

| ont America, 4*y of whom 5. is neceſſary to have a watchful attention 
er their actions, and to avoid ſkirmiſhes with them in the woody coun- 
a but in the plains the diſcipline of regular troops renders them much 

Iperior 10: the moſt cautious or moſt exaſperated Indians. However 


cally managed with gentle treatment, faithfully keeping to agree- 


about 
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elated; y A lamentation ſucceeds for the loſs of their fallen friends, 


to | | 
avent, and ot which the priſoners are aware, and bear it out with a for- 


theſe ſavages, us they are called, have high notions of probity, and are 


ments ; 'fome of them have leſt their ſavage life, and cultivated the lands 
their baþitatjons, perhaps from the loſs of Wenn | 
a7 which 
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which have been uſurped by the Europeans, and the ſmall num 
_ - "which their tribes have N reduced by the introduction. of the — - 
and ſpirituous liquors; and others, though continuing to lead the 
mode of living uſed by their anceſtors, yet maintain friendſhip with the 
- white men, are fond of doing them ſervices, and even attend them 2 
. domeſtics, when not engaged in hunting-parties. For their women nn. 
nage the little plantations for fruits, herbage, and corn, ſcattered about 
. © the Indian towns, which conſiſt only of a few ſtraggling, miſerable cottage, Th 
When the French were poſſeſſed of Canada, and the middle parts of Th 
- this continent, it was a of their police to encourage marriages be. pellet 
_ ©" tween the French and Indians; by this, together with their kind trea- Will 0... 
Went in general, and the afſiduity of their Prieſts, the temper of de Ce 
Americans was ſo conciliated to the French, that they were ready to en- Cops 
- ter-on any expedition propoſed to them: if like means were purſued by 
Britiſh ſubje&s; who now hold all thoſe countries, like effects would b. wer t 
produced, eſpecially when the Indians to diſcover that an opes 72 
rous temper is a characteriſtic which 'diſtinguiſhes the Engliſh nation . 
Pow che French. Peradventure the North-Americans, as well as the BW 
natives of Paraguay, may, in time, be brought into the ſociety of town;; Seti 
for the produce of the chace might be obtained by the people of civilizei I bw b 
towns, as well as by the wild inhabitants of foreſts. 8 Alban; 
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NEW BRITAIN oa ESKIMAUX, 
$a” compareHenDING HUDSON BAY. 


„Gra bie degree Nord, * 
| and ExrENTr. about 1200 miles; and 100 degrees E 
88 of Gi longitude, about 1500 — hag above one thid Wi in the! 
| part of theſe limits 1s water. wy | 5 
© BounDariss. Bounded by unknown lands, and ſeas about the pole, neighb, 
on the North; by the Atlantic ocean, and Baffin's bay, on the Eaſt; by derries, 
tte bay of St. Lawrence, Nova-Scotia, and Canada? on the South; d 87ovell 
by unknown lands on the Weft. HOPS 149ml radiſh 
If we ſhould extend it as far as our mariners have diſcovered Northward, in theiz 
we _ . Ns drawn through 814 degrees the Northern ber, — 
ö dary, aptain Hudſon failed as high as 813 in the year-1607, an e lam 
>  _ Captain Baffin as far, in the years 1623 and 1624. Ka * 907 de Lab 
Mountains.) There are very high mountains in the North, which, i 
being perperaatly covered with - ſnow, and the wind blowing from thenc 8 
ſcchree fourths of the year, is one occaſion of that exceſſive cold that » By Martins 
Found on this continent, beyond any thing that has been known on tc all oth 
_ Eaſtern continent, under the fame parallels of latitude. | 
-  * Rivers.) The chief rivers are Black river, Rupert river, Albany o white 
Chickervam river, Mooſe river, Severn river, Nelſon river, Berray river, prifing 
Mercour river, and Munks river. FO" + 5 g. 
FJ, chief ſear, bays, Preights, and capes.] The only ſeas that border BY verge 
22 theſe countries are the. Atlantie ocean, and that extenſive fi call 1 
| bus * | 2 u 


Etween the latitudes of 8 | 
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adſon's bay, in which are many other leſſer bays, as James's bay, But- 

ors bay, Baſfin's bay, Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome, 155 hg or 

bays of | ny po. Nelſon, Brigg's bay, port Churchill, and 

Comberland bay. Port Nelſon is ſituated in 91 degrees W. lon. and 59 

degrees _ lat. Churchill is fituated in 95 degrees W. lon, and 50 
he chief bays in New Britain are Eſkimaux, Holdwith Hope, and 

Philippeaux. | k 4 
e ſireights are thoſe of Belleiſle, Hudſon, and Davis. 

The chief capes or promontories are Cape Charles, on the ſtreight of 
Belleiſle, Cape Defire, at the entrance of Hudſon's ſtreight, Ca 1 
Cape James, and Cape Px any 546 near the entrance of Hudſon's bay, 

enrietta Maria, on the South-Weſt part of the bay. 


Lakes, c.] There are innumerable lakes, bogs, and moraſſes, all 
over this country, which, being covered with ice and ſnow great of 
the year, make the air exceſſive cold, efpecial'y when the wind fits N. W. 
It ſeems to be as cold in 52 degrees of N. lat. on the Weſtern continent, 
as it is on the Eaſtern continent in 62. | . 

Setilements.] The Os ay ſettlements —_— to the Engliſh Hud- 
ſon's bay —_— at preſent are Churchill, Nelion, New-Severn, and 
Albany, on the Weſt fide of Hudſon's bay. They had formerly Fort 
Charles, Fort Rupert, and ſeveral more at the bottom of the bay, which 
they ſeem to have abandoned, though chis country is, in reality, part of 
the Engliſh territories, and would yield them as large a quantity of furrs 
and ſkins as the moſt Northern countries do. | 

Soil and produce] The lands near the South-end at the bottom of the 
bay produce large timber, and plenty of herbage, and, 'it is preſumed, 
would produce corn if it was cultivated, and the ſeed procured from Swe · 
den; but towards the North there are very few vegetables. | 

The country about Fort Nelſon is a low marſhy ſoil, producing juni - 

, birch, poplar, and ſmall wood of the ſpruce or fir kind, and the 
lurface produces chiefly moſs ; neither corn nor paſture is to be ex 
in the North, where the earth, even in ſummer, remains frozen at the depth 
of fix feet, and the mountains are ly covered with ſnow, In the 
neighbourhood of Fort Churchill there grow bilberries, cranberries, ſtraw- 
derries, and gooſeberries; the latter grow on buſhes that creep along the 
gravelly foil like brambles; and, about the beginning of Joly they have 
diſhes and turnips : it is ſuppoſed that a crop of oats un, be 
in their ſhort ſummer. The ſoil of New Britain, or the Eaſtern ſhore of 


—_ is much the ſame as that on the Weſtern — ice bay, under 
e ſame pars The North part of Eſkimaux is called Terra 
by rpg 2 8 E 


Auimali and food.) Their animals are the mouſe - deer or elk, ſtags, 
rein. deer, bears, tygers, baffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, 
martins, ſquirrels, ermins, wild cats, and hares. There is here, as in 
all other a. great variety in the colour of theſe animals durin 
the ſummer; but when that is over they aſſume the livery of winter, an 

ome the colour of the ſnow : every thing, animate and inanimate, is 
White, This is a ſurpriſing phznomenon ; but, what is ſtill more ſur- 
Prifing, and what is indeed one of thoſe firiking things that draw the 
molt inattentive to an admiration of the widdom and goodneſs of Provi- 

+ 18, that the dogs and cats from England, that have been carried 
TS | - Ra . ito 
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into Hudſon's bay, on the approach of winter, have intirely chan 
their ap atatice, and acquired a much longer, ſofter, and ike 
St air than they had originally; it ies remarked, that all the 
| 22 e. carried to America degenerate in their fize. 
Of the feathered kind they have geeſe, buſtards; ducks, parttidge, 
and all manner of wild fowl. . .. n n 
Ot fiſh; chere are whales, morſes, feals, cod-fiſh, and a white 
| fiſt» preferable to berrings; and in their. rivers and freſh water, 
ike, perch, carp, and trout. Theit foxes, hares, and partridge, 


urn white in the winter; their partridges are as large as hens. There 
have been caken at Port Nelſon, in one feaſon, 90,000 partridges and 


- . 254,600 bares. | | 
be food of the Indians is ny what they take in hunting or 
| ing. The Englith kill beef, port; mutton, and veniſon, at the 
begioning of the winter. Theſe are preſerved by che froſt fex or ſeven 
months free from putrefaQtion. Alſo geefe, partridges, and other 
fowls, killed at the fame time, are hung up with their feathers on, 
and guts in, and hold good all ehe winter. If lakes and fanding 
watets, which are not ten feet deep, ihe water is frozen to the botton, 
and the fiſh killed; but, in water of greater depths, and rivers nex 
the ſea,-the fiſh are caught all che winter, by cutting holes in the ice, 
to which they come for ax... | 
A ſoon as they are taken ont of the water, they are immediate) 
frozen ſtiff; but may be thawed again by being immerſed in cold 
water. : 1 ** $41 # 1 1. ' 1.44 
„And thus it is that people thaw and freſhen their alt proviſon 
| here.: they let down the meat through a hole in the ov low the 
water, and in a little time it becomes ſoft and pliable, as if it neret 
was frozen, and eats very well, whereas, if you roaſt or boil it whil 
it is: frozen, it will be ſpoiled, and eat as if it was rotten. 
There is no want of food in Hudſon's boy © any time of the yea, 
In April come the geeſe, buſtards, and ducks, of which they kill x 


any as they pleaſe. About the ſame time they take great number 
TI! Marge 4 : 


frei oſe do not return to the North till July or Augul. 
a the ſummer alſo they take pike, trout, and carp, ef a white fi 
like a herring ; and in the e of winter all manner of vi 
fowl return again. Þ 15 G T, Ive" 7 0 8 1 | 
|.» Traffic.) There come down uſually. to Port Nelſon; every ſeaſon, 
to trade with the Engliſh, a thouſand. men and ſome Indian women, in 
about 600 "canoes. + They come from far diſtant; countries, and art 
much delayed in their voyages, by being obliged to go on ſhore ever) 
day to hunt for proviſions ; for their cances are ſo ſmall, holding only 
two men and a of an hundred beaver ſkins, that they cannot 
carry much proviſion with them; and they are ſo diſcouraged by db: 
high price the company ſets upon the Euro | Een. that, if it were 
not 2 the neceſſity they are under of having guns, powder, and 
ſhot, hatchets, and other iron tools for hunting, with tobacco, bran 
dy, and paint, they would not 7 down to the faktory at all, Thel 
leave great numbers of fucts and ſkins behind them. A Indus 
hanter can kill fix. hundred beavers in a ſeaſon, thoug N 
down but one hundted. The beavers chief food is the bark of 


poplar, ſallows, and alders; and moſt ocher trees, that oy, not 
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jefitous juice. They cat dewn trees, and build hoaſes in Pond 
+ lakes for theit fecbrity, and for the evitveniency of eatehiug 


ih. They Th abs x lrg rot which grow grows on fens. The beavers 
breed once u year, and have from ten to fifteen at à litter. TR. 
22 ſometimes empty their pond, and takt a whole lodge of them, 


vin pate er two 19 brood, whereby tile pon ts otked 8 
een gen 
1 the 9 


el > could 
F 
for one beaver, wh. ell of ery cloth for fifteen, a blanket for —— 


two Rin K6oks, or three flints, for one, à gun for twenty-five Klus, a 
158 for teu, 4 hat with a white lace for ſeven, an axe for four, 


g bill for ode, 2 of brandy for four, a checked 
ſor ſeven: all Which was ſold at that monſtrous profit of 2000 per 
cent. Notwith which difcouragetnent, the Itdians brought 


down to Port Nelſon that feaſon g0, ooo beaver- ins, and gooo mur. 
tins, thefe beaver-Kins being worth five or fix fillings a pound z 
whereas thoſe the Englifh purchaſe at New York are not worth above 
threk A and fix pence a pound. 
ſe Kine, the Indians, the ſame year, 1742 brought to 
the fatory at Churchill 20,000 beaver · ſcins. 
This company, which does not con fiſt of above nine or ten mer- 
chante, excläde all the reſt of the Britiſh ſubjetts from this trade, by 


virtue of a patent, to the prejudice of their native coun | 
Their annual ex of Britiſh commodities, it is faid, may be 
t fixteen thouſand AI their returns near thirty thoukand 
youth: ; this trade ments the revenue by near four thouſand pounds, 
— — 
Perſons and bai. Tube Indians are of the uſual ftatare of other 


men, and of a wh complexion. In the North of Efkcimaux there 

is a race much whiter, enemies to the Southern Indians, and are ſup- 

poſed to come from Greenland, In fummer the Indians wear 

ay clothes, but aneint themſelves with 2 . or the oil o 

vow which, it is {aid, prevents their bein y muſketos, or 
48 by bugs or any other inſects, which, a bay, are very 
troubleſome ; particularly a large fly which carries away a bit of the 


kin, when it Aigkts on the face or hands. In the winter they clothe 
themſelyes with beaver-fcins, which they oil and greaſe in ſame 
manner they do their ſkins, which prevents the cold's penetrating 
them; and have a kind of buſkin on their legs, and ſhoes of deer-ſkins; 


* beaver-ſtins and furrs ſerve them for. beds and covering in the 
ioht, 

hey lead a vagrant wandering life, ſeldom remainin more than 
a 4 or two in a place. Moſt o their tune is ſpent in oy 
ilting, as they move from place to place. 


REVOLUTIONS. AND MEMORABLE EVENTS. 0 


vhs E Eaſtern ſhores of this country were firſt diſcovered by Se- 
baſtian Cabot for Henry VII, King of Eaglaad, in the year 1408. 

were afterwards viſited by Davis and other: Britiſh-mariaers. 
1 Hedſon made four voyages thither, between the years 1607 and 
1611 in the laſt of which his men forced him and eight more of their 
bficers "bp a-boat, and left them to ſtarve „ _— 


N 
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and they were never heard of more; but the ſhip and the reſt of the 
men returned home ; and from him the bay is named. 
Sir Thomas Button purſued the diſcovery in 1612, and Capt. James, 
8 1631, in hopes of finding a North-Weſt paſſage to China. Captain 
ilham ſailed to the bottom of the. bay in 1667, and, at his return, 
us owners . procured à patent for planting this country, anno 1679, 
The firſt Engliſh Governor that went thither was Charles Batley, Eg. 
who built a fort on Rupert river, calling it Charles-Fort, and ſoon 
ter ſettled. another factory at Nelſon. In ear 1684, the chief 
iſh factory was at Albany, and a fort erected for its defence. 
The French invaded our ſettlements, and took fort Rupert and Al. 
hany in July 1686, though we were then at peace with France. lu 
ing William's war, anno 1693, the Engliſh recovered their ſettle. 


| DEBT Agate. A re e an 4 to Wage: T7 N 
Dating the war in Queen Anne's reign, the French reduced all ou 
ſettlements except Albany, but were * — to reſtore them at the 
ce of Utrecht, anno 17133 and the company have remained in 
8 of them ever ſiyce; and by the treaty they were to reſtore i 
reat Britain the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, with all the lands, ſew, 
ſea · coaſts, rivers, and places, ſituated on the ſame bay and ſtreighu, > 
which comprehend all New Britain and Briciſh Canada) and it wa — 
agreed, that Commiſſioners, on the part of Great Britain and France, 
ſhould terminate, within: the ſpace of a year, the limits between the 
 dominions of Great Britain and France on that fide ; which limits the 
djects of Great Britain and France were not to paſs over to each 
ether by ſea or land. _. | S ty 7h 
Among the ſeveral. attempts made to diſcover a paſſage to China, by 
failing to the Northward of the Weſtern ocean, ſome of them have 
been attempted through Hudſon's bay; the two laſt were thoſe of 
the Captains Middleton and Ellis, both of them fince the year 1740; 
| but neither of the expeditions were attended with any other advantage 
than giving a more exact account of the fituation of ſome parts of tie 
boalifof the bey „%%ͤ;ũũ i. TS I v6 8 
It might — 4 td the advantage of Britain if Labrador, or the 
country of Eſkcimaux, which is a very large one, was better known, 
© and ſettlements made there. And, indeed, it has been lately ſaid, 
that proper as are tug for this end. An Efktimaux woman, af 
fome "rank in her country, having, not long fince, been well enter. 
tained in London, and ſent home with good notions of Britiſh gene- 
why; may probably remove the prejudice'theſe people had conceivel 
of the Enpliſh, through French infinuations and the imprudent beha- 
viour of ſome ſeamen and their officer; who, not many years ſince, 
wade a- deſcent on the Labrador coaſt, and committed hoſtilities; 
_ which" the natives afterwards retaliated on others, who viſited then 
with friendly intentions. . Sel 
The people on the coaſt, which are chiefly thoſe ſeen by perſon 
failing in theſe parts, aredeſcribed as inoffenſive people; in their male 
ſtout; but rather ſhort, and inclined to be fat; with broad flat faces, 
fmall mopths, and noſes ſomewhat bottled; black eyes, the lids muck 
puffed with fat, and heavy; their hair black and long; are very active, 
— notwithſtanding their heavy „ee and are . in the ma 
3 heir boats, called Kiacks; which,' from their ſingulariij, 
deſerve a deſcription. Some are about ſeventeen feet long, tweniſ 
inches broad, and fifteen inches deep, in the largeſt part; from theo 
LCs 2 5 . / 
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the boat gradually narrows in the breadth and depth to the ends» 
where they terminate in a point. Four battens, or thin ſlips of firs 
three inches broad, about half an inch thick, and of the boat's lengths 
form the ſhape 3 two ſerving as gunwales, and the other two the 
bottom parts, about a foot from one another; theſe battens are held 
in their places by the ribs, ſtanding at about eight inches diſtance ; 
and the whole covered with the ſkins of ſeals ſewed together, ſo as 
to be water-tight. Near the middle of the upper ſurface of the boat, 
which is flat, is left a round hole, of about eighteen inches diameter, 
above which riſes a hoop of about three inches broad, and incircled 
with a caſe of ſeal-ſxins, like a bag opened at both ends. The perſon 
gets his legs and breech into the hole, fits upright, draws the ſeal- 
En caſe cloſe round his waiſt, and faſtens it there; his arms being at 
liberty, and his paddles, bow, arrows, harpoons, &c. being laſhed to 
the upper ſurface of the boat. Thus equipped, he commits himſelf 
to the ſea, fearleſs of the waves, as no water can come in while ev 

part is. tight, and purſues the game for which he ventures into the 
ocean; . l / | 
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Etween the latitudes of 45 and 5o degrees North, 
about 300 miles; and between the longitudes of 


$1TUATION ' 
and ExTenT, . 
ü 561 and 81 degrees Weſt, about 800 miles; but theſe 
limits inelude a great part of Nova Scotia. en 
Bouxpartizs. Bounded by New Britain and Hudſon's bay on the 
North and Eaſt ; by Nova Scotia, New England, and New) Vork, on 
the South; and by unknown lands on the Weſt. Py 
| Rivers.) The river St. Lawrence, which forms the Southern boun- 
daryz Outaouais, Saguena, and ſeveral others, which fall into the 


Climate, foil, and produce] The climate in the winter is ſevere, 
though e is 1s 2 pure and ſerene. The ſoil ——— 
wolff barren; but there are ſettlements where the land is equal 
to that of any of the Britiſh colonies in goodneſs, and wants _— 
but a better conveniency of market, to render the rr . id. 
vantageous to the proprietors. It yields Indian corn well in moſt 
parts, and very fine wheat in ſome, All forts of garden-ſtuff which 
grow in Europe flourim here; and tobacco thrives well in ſome 
"Tha foreſts produce variety of 'bujlding-timber' and other woods, 
a hn with wild vines. Here is plenty of game of all-forty;--ahd 
whatever can contribute to the ſuſtenance of mankind: The meadows- 
are well Watered, produce good graſt, and feed väſt numbers of 


- 


cattle bred there. Great part of 4he cou is cohivated} particu». , 


larly. on the borders of the rivers, of which that of St. Lawrence is 
the moſt conſiderable. Its waters are furniſhed from five lakes, "is. 
. | A 40 $ £ , F 1. 
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1. Lake Superior, which is above 1500 miles in circuit, and conta 
ſeveral iſlands. 2. Lake Michigan, abt one fourth of the ſize of = 2 
former; the waters run from theſe into the lake Huron, which is near 
goo miles in circuit; from this the waters flow into the lake Erie, 
or Oſwego, which may meaſure upwards of 500 miles round its bor- 
ders; the waters run hence into lake Ontario, which is ſomewhat 
larger than lake Erie; and from the lake Ontario flows the river hufal 
St. Lawrence, which, after a courſe of about 700 miles, falls, through ing Þ 
a mouth of near 90 miles wide, into a bay of the ſame name, Hs 
- communicating - with the Weſtern ocean. The tide flows vp the this 
river 400 miles to. Quebec, but it is navigable fomewhat higher, Frenc 
The water, in paſſing from lake Erie to — Ontario, makes the the | 


12 fall of any waters in the known world, called the falls of ſome 
Niagara. The river coming to theſe. falls, with a breadth of about 
half a mile, forming a fine ſmooth lake, is divided into two branches 
by the rocks near its middle; and theſe two large ſtreams fall nearly 
perpendicular about 140 feet, with a noiſe like that of thunder; and 
'may be heard at the diſtance of fifteen miles, The waters, by this 
violent fall, form a oye — wets the ground to a conſiderable 
diſtance like a great miſt. Variety of animals, and ſometimes In- 
*dians; are hurried down this and daſhed in pieces. and ferve 
for food to a vaſt number of eagles, which haunt this! place. All 
the lakes abovementioned are navigable for large veſſels; and may 
hereafter be covered with ſlipping, conveying” the commodities of 
different nations, to the inhabitants which may have ſettled along their 
t I 1 
ry 2 Quebec, which is the capital of Canada, ſtands on the 
- Weſtern; bank of the river, and is divided into the lower and u per 
towns. The lower lies on a ſtrand a little above the water, bend 
round a, point. where the river Charles, after defcending the fl 
of Montmorency, pours into the St. Lawrence. The upper town is 
built on a high rock of 'marble and ſlate. The town is fortified, and 
commanded by 2 way: citadel, in which is the reſidence of the Go- 
vernor. The houſes in general are of ſtone, and pretty handſome 
© and neat. The inhabitants are eſtimated at about 14, ooo. The tides 
riſe, about the equinoxes, to the height of near twenty - five feet. 
About 80 miles above Quebec. is the ton of Three Rivers, ſo called 
from chree tiyers having joined here and falling into the St, Lawrence. 
This tomm ſtands in a . pleaſant country, and is much re ſorted to by 
Indians for the trade they catry on with the inhabitants. 
- >; Mongreal, Which lies about 160 miles aboye Quebec, ſtands in an 
g jſland — my pgs lo ' aud Mole 0 J the town ag at 
5 the-foot ofa hill, is of an oblong bgure, with the ſtreets croſſing one 
bother en arg; the houſes handſomely built, and, riſing 
_ © » gradually on a bill, preſent a pretty view. | 3 


„between Quebec and Montreal the country is very pleaſant, and 

F ifally Ferse by hills, nb vets 7 
 houſcs- Bur theſe agreeable appearances muſt be referred to the ſun- 
mer ſeaſon ; for the piercing winters, with the land covered wid 

ee, cannot. be very entertaining. 
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Trade.) The trade with the Indians produces the renter t of 
e returus to the mother-country. This conſiſts chiefly in furrs of 
avers, foxes, racoons, deer-ſkins, and other branches of peltry. 

Theſe, with 4 little corn and lumber ſent to the Weſt-Indies, Arni 

wherewithal/ in this 2 dountry, to render life eaſy and agree - 

able. But the peltry brought to Britain enter into many of our ma- 
nufactures, and contribute to the ſubſiſtence of a multitude of work- 


ing people.. MT IVE ST ; | 
Hie It is not with certainty known what European ns firſt viſited 
8 — „the diſeovery belag claimed by both Spaniards and 
French. However, no petmanent ſettlement was made here till about 
the beginning of the 17th century; when the French having built 
ſome forts, and being frequently ſupplied with emigtants, they be- 
came able to ſupport themſelvey and extend their views. As their 
ttlements were the firſt to the Notthward of what was then-called 
ew England, they gradually ſpread themſelves round the bay of 
St. Lawrence, and along fides of the river, uſurped the country 


.called Nova Scotia, built a town, called Port Royal, in the ba of 


Fundy, and from thence, about the year 1680, ſapported the Indians 
of New England in their wars with the Engliſh ; for which they wete, 
in 1690, ſtripped of their poſſeſhons in the bay of Fundy by the 
people. of New England, under the command of Sir William 1 
their Governor; os alſo twice attempted the reduction of Quebec, 
but failed by being too late in the ſeaſon. However, during the wars 
of King William, the French and Indians gained many adyan 
over.the Engliſh, having recovered Port Royal and the other countries 
they had formerly uſurped. In the wars of Queen Anne, Port Royal 
was again tetaken, and called Annapolis; and an expedition was ſet 
on foot againſt Quebec. The fleet from Old England was under 
Admiral Walker, with a of troops under General Hill, who were 
to approach the place by the river of St. Lawrence; while General 
Nicholſon, with the New England forces, were to attack Montreal, 
and ſo divide the French force. This expedition alſo failed; and; 
the peace of Utrecht following ſoon after, the French relinquiſhed 
Nova Scotia, the bay of Fundy, and other places. | 
Then they applied themſelves to extend their ſettlements * 
lakes, and meet thoſe, making about the Miſſifſippi; and alfo 
and fortified the town of Louiſbourg on the iſfand of Cape Breton; 
Which gave them the command of the. gulph of St. Lawrence, an 
greatly diſturbed the New England trade. This town was taken, in 
1745, by the New England men, and reſtored to the French in 1748. | 
nally taken in 1758 and, in the following year, the Engliſh 


It was, 6 1 
amy, under General Wolfe, having beat the French under Montcalm, 
lu the neighbourhood of Quebec, Where both Generals fell, that town, 
und all its dependencies, fell to the Engliſh 3 and, by the treaty of 
1763, was confirmed to them, and the. French government thereby 
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ITUATION X 3 the . — of near 44' and degrees 


d ExTExT. North, about 300 miles; and between longi- 
tudes of 60 and '67 degrees Weſt, about 300 miles; 
but the land doe? not take much adore half within theſe limits. 


r Bounded by the river St. Lawrence on the North ; 
by the bay of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic ocean, Eaſt; by the 
ſame ocean, South; and by Canada and New England, Weft. 


 —Moukiaim.] The chief are a chain of hills which run from Ef 
to Weſt along the Southern ſhore of the river St. n and are 
al Levy eee | 


" Rivers.) The river of St. Lawrence forms the Northern SA 
The rivers Riſgouche and Nipifiguit run from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall 
into the bay of St. Lawrence. ET he-rivers of St. ho, Paſſam ind, 
Penobſcot, and St. Croix, which run from North to South, f. 
Fundy bay, or the ſea a little to the Eaſtward of it. 


bo 45 The ſeas adjoining to it are the of 
hey: 1 2 N - bay 


St, Lawrence, c ocean, and Fundy bay. The leſſer bay 
are Chenigto and Green ba y upo upon the ichmus, 0 ich oins the North 

part of Nova Scotia to the South; and the bays of Gaſpe and Chaleun 

* North-Eaſt; the bay of Chedibucto on the South-Eaſt ; the 
= of the iſlands, The. pofo of Bart, Chebu Fg r, St, Mar- 
t, La Heye, Port Maltois, Port Riſignol, ert, and Port 
| „on the Seuth; Port La Tour on the South-Eaft; Port St. Mary, 

Annapolis, and Minas on the South fide of Fundy bay. 

The. Sort capes are, Raſſor and Gaſpe on the North-Eaſt, The 
Capes P 2 coumenac, Tourmentin, Cape Port and Epis, on 
ape Fegeri and Cape Canceau, on the South-Eaſt ; * 
lan 80, a Vert” Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape La Here, w 
22 on the South z Cape Sadie and Cape Pourche, on 


* Lakes] The lakes are very numerous, but have wor yet i 
"und produce Thoda bs, t art of it a Rel., at 
. Where 45 has been cleared a i as it has at -_ 
and Chenigts; and ſeveral other places oy th©Fiſoncd, it affords goor 
Ne alete and the French have fed herds of cattle near 
WY te, With wb ſupplied their conntrymen at Cape Breton, 
before it was taken by the Engliſh. The, Saber; is fir for wo 
and Will produce -pitch, and bn and the ſoil is Proper for hemp 
fax, ſo that all manner of naval ſtores might be had here. 


n The country \abounds in deer, wild fowl, and all man- 
Der of = and there is one of the fineſt cod-fiſheries in the world 
No — The French, who were fettled here, had aa — 

- thee 
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ſheep;"and all manner of European cattle, fo that in a little time 
there 13 great plenty of all things neceſſary to ſapport the 
Britiſh planters that have been ſent over; the French having quitted 


all their ſettlements in the Southern peninſula, on the arrival of the 
Engliſh colony at Chebucto. . 
y.] This country being reſtored to Great Britain at the peace 
of Utrecht, a regiment was ſent over to take poſſeſſion of Annapolis, 
at that time the capital, anno 1714; but no proviſion was made to 
plant the reſt of Nova Scotia, until the year 1749, when about three 
thouſand Engliſh families, under the command of Governor C 
wallis, —— thither, and erected the town of Halifax in Chebu 
bay; and, fince that, ſeveral other embarkations have been made, and, 
it is ſaid, there ate upwards of ten thouſand inhabitants there at 
t. The town of Halifax is fortified, and the Engliſh have poſ- 
bh of Minas and Chenigto on the iſthmus, and the Iſland of Cape 
Breton, St. John's, and all the coaſt. - At l baapti 
The harbour of Annapolis is reckoned one of the fineſt in all 
America for its ſpacious extent; but, lying up the bay of Fundy, 
which s an indifferent navigation, is not in much uſe. The | 
harbour of Chebucto at Halifax is the place where the ſhips of war, 
ſtationed on that coaſt, lie during the winter ſeaſon. In ſummer they 
cruiſe about the coaſts to protect the fiſheries, and to prevent infractions of 
treaties ; and, to preſerve the colony from the incurfiong of the Indians, 
who. are with difficulty reconciled to their Engliſh neighbours : there 
are uſually kept here three regiments, which awe the natives, and give 
{ nity to the ſettlers to improve their plantations, and — 
their trade in  furrs, timber, and fiſh ; whereby — begin to procure 
r a 8 — — ar ny — not yet 
ray nce of rting it. vernor ſoldiery 
rein the town of Halifur. tho SO 9 £3 
e encouragement given by government e ſettlin 
is tions — 227 | The late war, will probably ſoon inable this 
ny to ſupport itſelf. Many familes have lately removed themfelyes 
into theſe parts, particularly into the iſland of St. John, a-fine * in 
the moſt Southern of the bay of St. Lawrence; and to 
another on the Weſt fide of the bay of Fundy, at the mouth of the 
rivet St. John, which is ſaid. to be the only one emptying itſelf on 
this coaſt, Which is free from cataracts, and is thereby navigable to 
within no great diſtance from the river 8t. Lawrence. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Etween the latitudes of 41 and 46 degrees North, ; 
about zoo miles; and between the longitudes 
oral and 73 degrees Weſt, about two hundred miles. 
Bounparizs. Bounded by Canada on the North; by the Atlantic 


ocean and New Scotland on the Eaſt and South; and by New York 
an the Wet. hs I 
© | 82 3 n New 
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Ne England is divided into four governments,” vis. l. New Haniy 
ſhire, or Piſcataway, 2. The Maſlachuſets pooh 3 The — 


a Rhode ifland, and Proyidence plantation; and, 4, Conneftient 
ony. | | FOG | 
. Divifions. P rovinces. -» Chief towns, 
| | — —_- ͤ ꝙ.—ʃ — 
Fre North digen or | l | en 

e Middle divifion || Maſflachuſets colony — | Boſton. 
The Soutk divifion | Rhode jſland, &c. -N 8 
"The" Welt diviſion” Connefticoat — London _ 
DA A Tt OLE e NY 1 „I Hertford: -: 


Pie] Tbeir rivers are, 1. Connefticut; 2. Thames; f. Pa, 
tuxent; 4. Merimac; 5. Piſcataway; 6. Saco ; 7. Cuſco; 8. Kine, 
, ue; and, 9- Penobſcot, or Pentagonet. A 7 ene xy 


Bas and gapes,] The moſt remarkable bays and harbqurz are, thoſe 
formed b emen hode iſland, and Providetice plantations ; Mo- 
Fe Weſt Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape Cod; 

fon Harbour ; Piſcataway and Caſes hay. 
The chief capes are, Cape Cod, Marble Head, Cape Anne, Cape 


Netic, Cape Porpys, Cape Eliſabeth, and Cape Small Point. 


Tas of 'the country,” and air.] The land next the ſea in New Eng: 
| r up into the country it riſes into bill 
and, on the Nortb-Eaft, it is ogky and mountainous... The winters arg 
much ſeyerer here than in Old Englapd, though it lies nine or ten 
degrees more South; but they bave uſually a brighter heaven and more 
led weather, both in winter and ſummer, than in Old England; 
and though their ſummers are ſhorter, the weather is a great kqtter 
While it -Jaſts. The winds are very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, 
andthe North-Weſt wind blowing oyer a long tract of frozen country, 
is exceſſiye cold 5 their-rivers are ſometimes frozen over in a night's 
time. The climate, howeyer, is generally healthful, and agrecadle 
to Engliſh conſtitutions. F <1, 
Praduce.] The fruits of Old England come ta great perfection here, 
an h peaches, which — 2 it is ſaid that 
one tree produced in one ſeaſon ſeven or eight hundred ſine peaches; 
and a ſingle apple tree has made ſeven barrels of cyder. | 
But Engliſh wheat does not thrive here; they eat maize or Indian 
corn chief „one grain men or. mar produces twelve hpadred 
grains, 9 ſometimes two thouſand. This corn is of three ſeveral 
colours, viz. blue, white, and yellow, Beſides the foreſt-trees of 


Old England, they have cedar, cypreſs, pine, and fir-trees. Their 


fir-trees arg of a prodigious balk, and weg the royal navy of 
England with maſts pare of yards, and they draw, from theſe and other 
tres pitch, tar, and roſin, turpentine, gums, and balm ; and the 
ſoil is proper for hemp and flax. A ſhi may be built and rigged out 
With the 2 of the ſail, Ship-buildiog is a conſiderable employ- 
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whether beeves, ſheep, h 


LS 


become of leſs fize than the 


of 4 bull, with very lar 


like thoſe of other deer, 
much eſteemed. 

The beaver is an animal of 
its fize, and uſually weighs about forty 
fine and valuable furr, 


works 


in lar 


nerally 


ats, horſes, 


are conſidera 
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Minerals.) This country produces plenty of iron ore, whereby they 
are furniſhed with a confiderable article in trade, their mother country 
allowing their bar and pig iron to be imported duty- free. It is 
that ſome of this iron is equal to the beſt of Swediſh iron. 

Animals.) The animals brought from Europe live and thrive here, 
| poultry, &c. The horſes - 
ngliſh, but exceed-that of Scotch and 
Welſhz and the wool of the ſheep, though much coarſer - than the 
Engliſh, is fit for manufacture; the animals of the country are ſuch 
as are common to this Northern continen 
deaver deſerve a ſhort deſcription. 

The mooſe-deer are of two forts ; 


: 


t; but the mooſe-deer and 


the one, called the common light 
„is about the ſize of our red deer, and run in herds, ſometimes of 
about thirty; the other ſort, Which is uſually black, is near the fize - 
horns, the tips whereof ſpread to an extent 
of fix feet or more, and are four or five feet from the head; theſe, 
are ſhed yearly ; his fleſh-is very good and 


about three feet long, pretty bulky for 
unds ; it is covered with a - 
of a black or dark brown colour; 
with ſhort legs, and a tail covered by a hard ſcaly ſkin, but flat like 
a 'maſon's - trowel ; they are partly amphibious, and therefore inhabit 
near lakes and rivers ; their fleſh is eaten by the Indians. It is related 
of them that they make dams acroſs ſmall rivers, and build themſelves 
dwellings of three ſtories on the grounds flooded by their dams ; theſe” 
ey make of flakes driven into the ground, wattled together, 
filled and plaiſtered with a mortar they make of dried graſs mixed 
with clay, and fenced. with ſtones. - Their works, when finiſhed, are 
neat; their teeth ſerve them for ſaws, and their tails for carts to 
carry materials on, and alſo for trowels to beat and ſpread. their mortar. 
ally aſſociate in families of about ten, but have been found 
numbers. All the provinces of North America produce theſe 
umals ; but a late traveller ſays, the 
the affiduity of the Indians, who trade chief 
procure commodities they now find the need of. 


thinned by 
ſkins, to 


No country produces greater plenty of the feathered kind than 
this; vaſt flights of pigeons, 'ducks, geeſe, &c. viſit theſe climates at 


the proper ſeaſon 

pounds weight. 
The Spermaceti-whale is 

other whales, the New England 


; and their turkies are in common of fixty or ſeventy | 


alſo found upon this coaſt, of which, and 
ple take great numbers, and ſend 


ſome ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland; and from hence - 


it is we receive all the whale-bone and. whale-oil we import, exc 


what is purchaſed of the Dutch and Hamburghers. 


Beſides 


whale-fiſhery; there is a very fine cod - fiſhery on the coaſt of Nova 


Cities and 
ſula at the 
iſlands; in one of which is a well- built fortreſs, with a 
one hundred guns, which rend 
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capital, is ſeated on a nin- | 
a fine bay, well covered by rocks and ſmall. 
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enemy, n as the only ſafe channel is little more than ſufficient 
for two ſhips to paſs one another; but the harbour is capable of con- 
taining 500 fail. At the bottom of the bay is a pier near 2000 feet 
long, 'cloſe to which the largeſt ſhips may lie and receive or deliver 
their loading; and on the North ſide thereof are the merchant 
warehouſes. : AGF a ho 
The towp lies along the bay like a half moon, and has a battery 
at each extremity the ſtreets are handſome and well built; and the 
country, rifing gradually beyond the town, affords a delightful pro- 
on The number of inhabitants is eſtimated at about 16,000, 
Above 1000 ſhips are, in general, cleared yearly at the Cuſtom- houſe. 
Cambridge is a pretty town near about four miles diſtant from 
| - Boſton, and has an univerſity, the colleges whereof are Havard college, 
and Stoughton-hall, with a well furniſhed library. ra tet, 
Plymouth. This was the firſt town built in New England, and uy 
ſeated at the South end of a bay of the ſame name. | 
Nantucket is an iſland lying on the South coaſt, where is carried 
on a great fiſhery, and lies about 80 miles to the South of Boſton. 

In 1643 the number of inhabitants then ſettled in New England 

amounted to 21, 200; ever ſince it is reckoned that more have leſt 
them than they have received. In 1760, that number was increaſed 
to near half a million ; they have, therefore, all along doubled their 
number in ' twenty-five years; and, if they increaſe at the ſame rate, 
they will, ſeventy" years hence; amount to four millions in Nen 
England alone. (Price's Obſervations, &c.) - 5 


Man facturet.] They manufacture coarſe linen and woollen cloth 

for their own uſe, as well as iron tools and utenſils, and they have 
_manufgQures'of hats and paper, from which Old England endeavour 

to divert them, as being — — to their mother- country; and, 

Indeed, if Old England would N their raifing naval ſtores, thi 
might prove more advantageous. to both. 

There arc" alſo ſet up of late ſeveral r and diſtillen, 
which is eſteemed 155 icial to the trade of Old England. 
Fra, The New England people have a great trade by ſea to the 
Britiſh ſugar colonies, and with the Dutch at Surinam and Curaſſou 

ar Terra-firma, where they ſend horſes, falt proviſions, and lumbet, 

that is, deal-boards, pipe-ſtayes, hoops, and ſhingles ; they ſend ther 
| ſhips: alſo to the bay of Honduras for logwood, which they tranſport 

- _ , to-Europe, as they do alſo ſugar from the Weſt-Indics, and fiſh 

Newfoundliaaded. N 1th 

Before the late differences happened between Britain and the colo- 

_  *_ mien, it was computed that an annual trade, amounting to about one 
hundred pug HOT, thouland pounds on each fide, was carried on be- 

-tween. Britain and New England ; the balance in favour of Britain. 

_ Gevernment.] It is obſerved by Mr. Dummer, that by the ner 
charter to the Maſſachuſets (the moſt conſiderable of the Ne# 
England golonics) the Sppointment of g,Goyeraor,  Lieutenaot-Gy 
_  vernor,. Secretary, and all the officers of the Admiralty, is veſted in the 
- crown z that the power of the militia is wholly in the. bafids of the Go 
vernor, as Captain-General... That all Judges, Juſtices, and Sheriffs, u 

whom. the execution of the Jaw is jatrufied, are nominated by the 


Gorerncx, with the advice of the ccuncil; and that the Governor i 
YG 3 f 1 3 : 
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negative in the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited; and 
that he is not obliged to give a reaſon for what he has done in this 
icular,' or reſtrained to any number. That all laws enaſted by 
the general afſembly are to be ſent to the court of England for the 
approbation ; and that no laws, ordinances, elections 55 magi- 
are 


rates, we preſume, he means) or acts of government w 

valid, without — Governor's conſent in wag , 2 

By theſe reſervations (in the opinion of this gahtleman 

2 the . of this colony are — 
rade and Plan- 


gatives of the crown, 

. whereas we find the Lords Commiſſioners of 

tations, in their repreſentation to the houſe of commons, anno 1732, 

obſerving, that, notw —— powers ſeem to be divided between 

the King and the people in the Maſſachuſet colony, the people have 

much the greateſt ſhare, for they do not only chuſe the aſſem- 

bly of repreſentatives,” but this aſſembly chuſe the council (equi- 

as the to our houſe of Lords) and the Governor depends Ypo the 

aſſembly for his annual ſupport ;. which has frequently laid the Go 

of this province under the teinptation of giving up the prerogatives of 

the crown, and the intereſt of Great Britain. yg . 
That this colony, as well as others, ought to tranſmit. to Great 

Britain authentic copies of the ſeveral acts paſſed by them; but 


ſometimes neglect it, and paſs. temporary laws, which have their 


effect before overnment here can have due notice of them; and 
if the laws of this colony are not repealed within three years after 
their being preſented, they are not repealable by the crown aſter that 


Mr. Dummer, treating of the adminiſtration. of our American Go- 
vernors, obſerves, that theſe Governors are apt to abuſe their power, 
and grow rich by oppreſſion. We have ſeen, ſays that gentleman, not 
many years fince, 1 Governors ſeized by their injured people, and 
ſent priſoners to Whitehall, there to anſwer for their offences; others 
have fallen victims on the ſpot, not to the fury of a faction, or a 
rabble, but to the reſentment of the whole body of the people, riſing. 


as one man, to revenge their wrongs others, after being re have 
been proſecuted in the King's=Beneh. 5 Seite" 2 
There were originally three ſorts of government eſtabliſhed by the 


Engliſh on the continent of America, via. 1. Royal governments 
2. Charter governments; and, 3. Proprietary governments. | 
. 1, A royal, government is. properly fo called, becauſe the er is 
unmediately dependent on the crown, and the King remains Sovereign 
of the colony; he appoints the Governor, council, and officers of 
kate, and the people only elect their repreſentatives, as in Engl =; 
Such are the governments of Virginia, ew Hampſhire, New York, 
New Jerſey, and both Carolinas; though the. Carolinas were, till 
N eee he compan > 
2. A charter erument is ſo 1 et x s 
0 wi — —— 


vernments they ſaw fit; and theſe 
ter ' governments have bee thought fit to trans fer their au- 
thority do the populace ; for in th rnments the freemen do not 
only chuſe their repreſentatives, but annually chuſe their Governor, 
council, and "magiſtrates, and make laws, without the concurrence, 
and even without the knowledge of the King; and are under no x. 


authority to eſtabliſh what ſort of 


* 
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reſtraint than this, that they enact no laws conttary to the laws 
England; if they do, their charters are liable to be shed. Lach 
the government of Rhode iſland, and, we think, of the colony of Con- 
nectieut in New England ; and ſuch were the governments of the 
NMaſſachuſets, Maine, and Plymouth formerly; but their firſt charters 

N forfeited; in the reign of King Charles II, the charter 
granted tothe Maſſachaſets by King William II. has reſerved the ap. fl * f 
pointment of 2 Governor to the crown: but the houſe of repreſentz. 
tives chuſe the council with the-Governor's concurrence, and the Go. land 
vernor and council appoint the magiſtrates and officers of ſlate ; from in R 
hence it appears, that the government of the Maſſachuſets, in which inhal 
the colonies: of Maine and Plymouth are now comprehended, is, in f 
ſome inſtances, different from either of the two former ſpecies of go- 
7ST 
8. | nt is, the proprietary governmen 
— ſo called,” becauſe the e 17 ede with ſovereign = 
thority./ He appoints the Governor, council, and magiſtrates, and 
the: repreſentatives of the people are fammoned-in his name, and by 
their advice he enacts laws without the concurrence of the crown; 
dat by a late ſtatute, the rietor muſt have the King's conſent in 
_ "he inting a Governor, when he does not reſide in the plantation 
in nh 5 or a Deputy Governor, when he does; and all the Go- 
vernors of the plantations are liable to be called to an account for mal. 
1 i _ ere court of King's-Beneh in in being by another 
unte. n rietary governments now in being are thoſe of 
Maryland and Penſylvania. | 
Forces. ] In one of the repreſentations of the board of trade, they 
inform the privy council, that in the colony of the Maſſachuſets only, 
there Were upwards of 94, 00 ſouls ; and that their militia conſiſted 
of fix regiments of font, and fifteen troops of horſe, of an hundred 
men in (each troop. The fame repreſentation ſhews, that they em- 
ployed near five hundred fail of ſhips, and four thouſand ſeamen, an- 
mually in their ge; and'if this calculation be right, it muſt be al 
wed, that the r the colonies North of Virginia and Maryland, 
| viz. Connecticut, Rhode ifland, New York, the Ferfenn, and Penh} 
"vania, can raiſe at leaſt as many more. All that ſeems wanting, in 
order to render theſe forces uſeful aud capable of oppoſing an invaſion, 
is a Generaliſimo, impowered, on any exigencies, to oblige every 
colony. to raiſe their refpeRive quotas of ſupplies and troops, and to 
command them when able in the field ; for theſe are particulars, 
which it is never to be expected the colonies ſhould agree on among 
themſelves, or at leaſt time enough to prevent the ravages of a potent 
, Enemy» F 1 WW y $244 % & 9 0 8 
Nelgion.] New England was planted by the Independents, 2 little 
before the 1 the civil 3 | aw, Ip Theſe people 
tranſported themſelyes thither, rather than conform to the eftabliſhed 
church. Though they : complained of che government here, for not 
allowing 4 toleration, they permitted no other ſect or denomination 
of Chriſtians, but themſelves, to have any ſhare in the government 
erected there; and were ſo far from allowin a toleration to thoſe 


; - : x > 
. that differed from them, that Ibey hanged ſeveral Quakers. It is dV 
neee 111 Zur a $72 n, ve, 
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very lately they have ſuffered any member of the church of England 


to have any ſhare in the magiſtracy, or to be elected a member of the 
commons, or houſe of repreſentatives; and there are not more than 
two or three admitted at this day into their councils. ny 
There are ſome churches, erected in New England by the members 
of the church of England ; but we till compute that the diſciples of 
are four times as many as tho | 
aſſachuſet and Connecticut colonies. In Penſylvania aud 


in Rhode iſland, the Governors are Quakers, as well as moſt of the 


In nden 
land in the 


of the church 


* 


Eng« 


| i * Wos i 3 5 | # ; *. 
REVOLUTIONS av» MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
HEN the Europeans firſt viſited this country, they found it inha- 


VV. bited by twenty different nations or tribes independent of each 
x p JÞ their reſpective Chiefs. 5 _y 
e Maſlac 


and commanded b 
the. moſt powerful was 
harbour, 


1606, ere&ed two companies, impowering them to ſend colonies 


Vuginia, as all the North-Eaſt coaſt of America was then called. Ohe - 
of Fele companies was called the Plymouth company, who for ſome 
of North Virginia, or New England, 


time traded only with the natives 


for furrs, and ſhed upon the 


Two ſhips were employed in this fi 


Captain Smith, returning to England, left 


coaſt. 


ſhery in the ye 1614, com? 
manded, by Captain John Smith and Captain, Thomas Hung ;z and 


unt on the coaft, orderin 


him to ſail with the other ſhip to Spain, and diſpoſe of the fiſh he 


taken there. Hunt, after Smith was gone, enticed twenty-ſeven 
Indians on board his ſhip, and ſailing with them to Malaga, fold them 
jor ſlaves, at the rate of twenty pounds a man. Fr 20. 
This treachery was ſo reſented by the Indians, that all commerce - 
with them was for ſome time broken off. \ FAT; Joo 
Abont the year 1619; ſome Diſſenters of the independent perſuaſion, . 


who were uneaſy at their —7 required to conform to the church ot 


England, having purchaſed the 


the 6th of pie r 1620, and arrived at Cape-Cod in New England 


on the gth © 


it by the name of New Plymouth ; and Mr. John Carver was elected 


their firſt Governor. 


The Indians were, at this time, too much engaged 
give theſe ſtrangers any diſturbance ; and Maſſaſſoit, 


themſe]ves, to 


in wars amon 


Of theſe nations, 
ſets, ſituated on or near Boſton 
ing James I, by letters patent dated the 19th of Apri 


ymouth patent, and obtained another 


from King James to ſend colonies to North Virginia, now New Eng- 
land, embarked 150 men on board à ſhip, which failed from yast 


November following, where they built a town, and called 


- 


Prince of the Mafachuſet nation, learned from one Quanto, an Indian 
Fho bad been carried to England, what a pow 
were, made Governor. Carver a viſit the follow 


jnto an alliance, offenſive and defenſiye, with a 
to make a conqueſt of the Narragenſet nation, 


alftance he hoped 


erful people the Engliſh 


in 


ul pe 
the Englith, 


d entered 


by whoſe 


vith which he was then at war. This Prince alſo conſented to ac- 


veral other Sachems, or 


the King of England his Sovereign, and made a ceflion of 
to the new 8 


of Maſſaſſoir, and doſired the 8. 
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on of the Engliſh againſt their enemies, profeſing themſelves ſub. 


ts of King James. Ne K. 
Ships arriving every day almoſt with planters and pravifions, the 
ariſing among 


ney ſoon became- well eftabliſhed ; when differences 
the planters, upon account of religion, had like to have been of very 
bad conſequence, + The Independents, who were the moſt numerous, 
-not- allowing / a: tolleration lo any other ſe& or perſuaſion, ſeveral of 
the adventurers removed to other parts of the country, and others re. 
wrned home, whereby the colony was ſo weakened, that, if the Indian 
Had not been engaged in a civil war, the Engliſh would infallibly ban 
been driven out of the country. | 
In the mean time another ſet of adventurers, anno 1627, purchaſed 
a grant, of the Plymouth company, of all that part of New England, 
which lies between the river Merle and Charles river; and, to 
s AT their title to this country, | procured a grant of it from 
ting Charles, anno 1628, and nominated Mr. Cradock their ir 


This nem company fitted out fix Hips, with three hundred planten, 
| 2 with live cattle, and all manner of ſtores and proviſions proper 
for a ſettlement; and, arriving on the the Maſſachuſet coaſt, built the 
town of Salem, between the promontories of Marble-Head and Cape 
Anne; and, Mr. Cradock refufing.to go over with theſe planters, they 
- Choſe John . — „ Eſq. their Goyernor ; and, in 1630, built Boſton 


on the Maſſachuſet bay, now the capital of New England. The ſane 
year, 1530, King Charles granted part of the country of Connecticut 
to the Earl of Warwick, which was afterwards purchaſed of that Eul 
William Lord Viſcount Say and Seal, Robert Lord Brooke, Sir Nu 
| cl. Rich, Charles Fiennes, Eſq. John Pym and John Hampden, 

. gentlemen at that time diſaffected to the government, who de- 
ed that plantation as a place of refuge; in caſe they had not ſuc- 


fipn 
| ded in their oppoſition.to King Charles; and they were once upon 
the point of tranſporting themſelves thither, with the chief of thi 
party, being in doubt whether they ſhoald carry their point in the ſe. 
nate. Even Oli 4 Cromwell, it is ſaid, was once on board, in order 
to have. tranſported bimſelf to New England ;, and there appears u 
bare been a, proclamation, publiſhed in 1637, prohibiting people to 
tranſport themſelyes without a licence: whereby Cromwell, dr 
Arthur e 3 and ſeveral more, e 
Foing, but,.. prevailſng afterwards. againſt the crown, they {old tber 
_ Intereſt Ta he plantations. to re Bic Another ſer of 7 tventoreh 
| Rlanted New Hampſhire, and others Providence and Rhode -Iſland, 
the laſt being chiefly Quakers, driven out of Maſſachuſet colony bj 
the Independents, who had long perſecuted them, and actually hanged 
ſome of the Quakers for not conforming to their ſet. _ 

 - Thus all the New England provinces wete planted and well py 
within the ſpace of twenty years, 'reckon g from the arrival o the 
_ firſt colony at New Plymouth, duriog whic time they were very little 
Interrupted by the Indians; but the Engliſh colony of Connecticut be 
ginning to. ere& fortreſſes, and extend their ſettſements to the Wet 

a ee 2 of the natives, the Indians were alarm 

_ apprebending they ſhould in time be diſpoſſeſſed of their country, 


* 1 


by 


not fuc- 
Ce u 

of their 
1 the ſe⸗ 
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The Sachem Metacoment therefore (to whom the Engliſh gave the 


game of Philip) the ſon of Maſſaſſoit, who firſt entered into an al- 
lance with the Engliſh, obſerving the danger his country was in, and 


that the Engliſh now no longer acted as alles, but tyrannized over his 
people, and had in a manner deprived him of his authority, diſ- 
ed meſſengers privately — all the tribes of the Indians, 
inviting them to take up arms in defence of their country, which they 
dd, and facceeded in feveral engagements at firſt; "bat their Prince 
Philip being killed by a mufket-ſhot, the Engliſh at length prevailed; 
Great numbers of the Indians were maſſacred, and others were driven 
out of their country, and joined the French in Canada, who promiſing 
them protection, and frequently aſſiſting them in their invaſion of the 
Britiſh ſettlements, it is no wonder that they remained attached to the 
French intereſt to this day, eſpecially as the Jeſuit Miſſionaries 
have made Froſelyces and bigotred Papiſts of them, making 
believe that the 
our Saviour. * 1 
In the year 1690, Sir William Phipps, Governor of New England, 
niſed an army, which he tranſported to Nova Scotia, and took 
Port Royal, or Annapolis, from the French ; and reduced another 
French' ſettlement at the mouth of St. John's river, in the bay of 
Fandy, of which the Engliſh kept poſſeſſion until the peace of e 
anno 1697, when King William thought fit to cede them to France, 
notwithſtanding they belonged to Great Britain originally; but Anna» 
polis, with all Nova Scotia, was reſtored to Great Britain by the treaty 
of Utrecht in the reign of Queen Anne, in 1714. | 
Sir William Phipps alſo attempted the taking of Quebec, the capi- 
talof French Canada ; but it being too late in the year when he 
that enterprize, and a very ſevere winter ſetting in ſooner than ordi- 
nary, he was obliged to retire from thence, not by the arms of the 


enemy, but the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. Sir William, however, built a 


frong fort at the mouth of the river Pemaquid, on the frontiers of 
New England; and the Indians, on the North-Eaſt of 
Merimac river, to acknowledge themſelves ſabje& to the crown of 


England, and promiſe to abandon the French intereſt. And in the year - 


1703, in the beginning of Queen Anne's war, the New 9 
ies 


recovered A lis again, for they could not enjoy either their 
malle while. it was in the hands he French. It was 


or forei 
called ihe Dunkirk in that part of the world, where the French had” 
their cruizers and privateers, which ſnapped up the New England hips 


whenever they came out of their barbours. | 

Upon this ſucceſs the government of England propoſed the takin, 
of Quebec, the capital of Canada ; and to ſend over a ſquadron 
men of wat, with land forces to join the New. England forces ; and 
every thing was prepared in New England for the enterprize 3 but the 
General in Flanders pretending he could ſpare no troops then, nothing 
os _— However, in the year 1711, Admiral Walker, failed to 

ew 
ports, and fix-ſtore-ſhips, on board whereof were five thouſand veteran 


troops, commanded by Brigadier Hill; and this fleet arrived at Been 


on the J. of June 1711, having been ſeven weeks in their paſſage, 
but, the (ew England forces not eng | 

Bolton for the Tiver St. Lawrence till the 2oth of July, and, being hia- 
contrary” winds, they did- not arrive in that river till the 


1 


| them 
ngliſh are the poſterity of thoſe men that crucified 


nd with a ſquadron of twelve men of war, forty tranf- 


ready, they did not {ail from 
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ſeaſon was paſt, There fell ſuch thick fogs, that their pildy 
were at a loſs how to ſteer, and - being driven on the North ſhore 

the rocks, eight of the tranſ were loſt, with 800 men that 
were in them; whereupon it was reſolyed, on the 4th of September, to 
return with the reſt of the fleet to England; and this defign that had 
been ſo prudently concerted, proved abortive. However Annapolis 
and Nova Scotia were by the French confirmed to Great Britain at the 


treaty of Utrecht, anno 1714, as has been already related. See the 
memorable events of England. ha Wh 1 | . 
: , 3 Cit 
— — — _— OY DUNE WTI "IT TSS WOE EDT DC IE" Mana 
f | | ſtandi 
| __ | river | 
| N E | W * ; O N R X. hs l 
OY 6 3 Rh | of tre 
SiTVaTION Etween the latitudes of 404 and 46 degrees North, houſes 
 andExTENT. above 3o0o miles; and between the longitudes of amuſe 


72 and 76 degrees. Weſt, about 170 miles. But nen che fi 
"the fea, between Connecticut county and the Jerſeys, the bredth WW marke 
does not exceed 20 miles; and the breadth at Albany, 140 miles fron wee! 
the ſea, is about 50 miles; ſo that the area of the province is no: mile b 
Half of what is contained within the above limits of latitude and 
. longitude. 4 1 , 
. Bovnparies. The Southern point and South-Eaft coaſt are waſhed my 0 
by the ſea; the Eaſtern and North · Eaſtern fides lie next to New W N 
N 5 egg z the South-Weſtern and Weſtern limits lie next to the mou 
* eys and Penſylvania; and the river of St. Lawrence runs along it Py 
North-Weſtern limits, fince the French have been driven from this Wil * Ak 
continent. | | N | h, 
This province, which is a ſeparate government, extends alſo ort 0 | 
Long iſland, TO. land, and Manatan- iſland z and the whole u defend 


divided into t ties. The } 
Counties, | Chief towns. || Counties. | Chief tows. il in. 
York _ New York Weſt-Cheſter |Weſt-Cheſter 2 i 
Albany | Albany r — 
Ulfer 9 | || Queen's [Jamaica far fs 
n 1 I ISaffolk Southampton Stat 
Gee doe, Ache ichen. If 9" 
The counties of Queen's, Suffolk, and Richmond, lie in Long ifa BY Lon 
eſt | 


Ki vert.] 1. Onandaga runs from Eaſt to W ſt through the eountij the toy 
of that name, and falls into lake Ontario. 0 Mohawk river runs Towar 
Eaſtward, and falls into Hudſon's river near Albany. 3. Hudson BY nile 
river, after running a courſe nearly South-Eaſt about 150 miles !0 leaſon, 
the town of Albany, thence runs due South about. 140 miles, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea on each fide of Manatan iſland, near! 
 "oppolite to the Weſt of Long ifland. The tide flows up this rive 
about fix miles ſhort of Albany. About three miles up 2 
7 | 1 Weben 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 
Mohawk, where the breadth of the ſtream is about three hundred 


639 


yards, is the Cohoes fall, of 75 feet, formed by a rock like a wall, 
acroſs the river, which cauſes this cataraR, reckoned one of the moſt 
conſiderable in America. IDE IS | ; * 

Caper and harbours.) Montang point, at the Eaſt end of Long 
iland, ,with ſeveral good harbours near the mouth of the river 
Hudſon. | | 

The particulars of the. country and people, with their hiſtory, will 
be comprehended in what is ſaid after the account of the Jerſeys, ' 


Cities, &c,]J New York, the capital, lies at the South end of 
Manaton iſle, now York iſle; its fituation is well fitted for trade, 
fanding upon a point formed by two bays, into one of which the 
river Hudſon diſcharges itſelf. The ſtreets, which do not run ſtraight, 
nor parallel to one another, on account of the ground being uneven, 
are ſpacious, well-built, in moſt places paved, and planted with rows 
of trees. which afford an agreeable ſhade in the ſummer. - Moſt of the 
houſes are very neat, built of brick, and flat-roofed, where people 
amuſe themſelves in the warm evenings with the beautiful proſpect 
the ſituation. of the town affords. , Here is 9 water and ſeveral 
markets, which are plentifully ſupplied by the country - people twice 
a week. The city is above a mile long, and about one third of a 
mile broad, on-a mean; and is ſuppoſed to contain 14,000 inhabitants: 
The iſland is about twelve miles long, near three broad, and is the 
county of York. At the Southern Jum of this iſland, juſt without 
the town, is Fort George, which defends the harbour and town to the 
ſeaward, and contains a handſome manſion for the Governor, The 
town has a college for the ſtudy of polite literature, and cighteen 
places of pablic worſhip for the ſeyeral denominations of the religions 
of its inhabitants, every ſect being tolerated in this place. 

Albany lies about 140 miles to the Northward of New York, ſtands 
on the declivity of a hill, and extends along the Weſtern fide of the 
river Hudſon, which is here from twelve to twenty feet deep; and is 
defended by a fort ſtanding on a ſteep hill Weſtward of the town. 
The houſes are very neat, partly built of ſtone, and covered with . 
late, or with ſhingle, a thin board ; but the ſtreets, although broad, 
ue not very clean, as the cattle are brought into town every night 
for ſecurity, Profeſſor Kalm, in his Travels, ſays the inhabitants of 
this place, and its invirons, are moſtly Dutch ; ſpeak that language, 
have Dutch manners and preachers ; and, as he deſcribes » are 
far from being an-amiable people. . 
guten iſland, which is about ten miles long, and ſix broad, contains 
many good farms, and lies to the South -Eaſt of York iſlanlc. 

Long iſland lies Eaſt of Staten iſle, and extends nearly Eaſt and 

eſt 150 miles oppoſite to the coaſt of New England, and contains 
the towns of Oyſter-bay, Richmond, North - caſtle, and New Windſor. 
Towards the South fide of this iſſand lies Saliſbury plain, ſixteen 
miles leng- and, four. broad ; whereon oy have horſe- races every 
i, there being an excellent breed of horſes produced on this 


The whole providce is ſaid to contain about 90,000 inhabijants, 
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gervarion Reween the latitudes of about 39 and 43 degree 
and ExTaxT. North, about 240 miles; and — the longi. 


| tudes of 724 and 74 degrees Weſt, about 60 miles: but 
conkiderably leſs in area than theſe dimenſions give. 


 "BounpDar1ts. Bounded on the North and Eaft by New York; 
en the South-Eaſt by the Weſtern ocean; and, from the Southern point 
w the Weſtward, by the river Delaware, which ſeparates it fron 
Penfſylvania. | oo 4 

This province is alſo a diſtin government, of two diviſions, cor- 
taining e 95 


EAST JERSEY. I WEST JERSEY. 
Counties. | Chief towns, || Counties. * | Chief towns. * 
Middleſex | Bortington |Burlingeo 

0 | Glouctter 
Monmouth Salem 
Efſex * 14 Cumberland 
N Cape May 
3 SF; - 1] Hunterdon 

ergen I Morris 
11 Suſſex _ 


-, Rivers.) I. Maurice river, riſing in Weſt Jerſey, runs South, and 
fea near Perth Ambay, to the Southward of Staten land, 3. And de 
great river Delaware. N | 
Capes, „ an harbours.) Cape May at the Eaſt entrance d 
Delaware river; and Sandy-Point near the Eaſt entrance of Raritit 
river; with ſeveral bays and harbours near the mouths of the riven 
Delaware and Hudſon. © PLE Art 4 
Towns, e.] Perth Ambay, the capital of Eaſt Jerſey, lies it 
Middleſex county, is pleaſantly ſituated, and has great conveniencies 
trade, being built at the mouth of the river Raritan. 
- Elifabeth town, D's) of the county of Eſſex, is a ſmall place 
where the ſcattered houſes are neatly built, moſtly of timber; bu 
two churches, a pretty town-houſe, and a rivulet running through tt 
town, which, at high water, can float ſmall veſſels, but it ebbs almol 
dry. The ground about the town is finely cultivated. | 
New Brunſwic is a pretty little town, lying in 4 valley on the 
Weſt fide of the river Raritan, which floats ſmall veſſels near to tl 
town. Here are four Churches for Engliſh, Prefbyterians, and Ce 
mans; and a neat town-houſe. Some Dutch from Albany reſide ber 
all. in one ſireet, and aſſociate only with one another. 1 loge 
on | | ar 


+ 
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Burlin ſtands in Burlington county, in an iſland. on the Eaſt 
fide. of the river Delaware, about ſixteen miles above Philadelphia. 
This is the capital of the jerſeys, and the reſidence of the Governor. 
The ftreets are ſpacious ; brick-houſes ; a handſome marleet- place: 
town · houſe, and two bridges. N 0% 1: 600 + 1 11 

Salem, the capital of the county of Salem, ſtands neat a tivulet 
which falls into the Delaware, is a little town, and, ſtanding near 
ſwampy meadows, is mach ſubject to agues. | EY | 
The number of inhabitants in- this province -is eſtimated at about 
Lakes. ] There » hg e- lakes on the North-Weſt, viz. 
the lakes of Champlain, tario, and Erie. The Iroquois, or Five 
Nations, lie e lakes of Ontario and Erie, and were in alliance 
with Great Britain againſt the French, and their Indians of Canada; 
Face of the J The Jerſeys and the South part of New, York 
are low flat countries, but, aſcending twenty or thirty miles up Hud- 
fon's river to the North, the country is rocky and mountainons, and 
covered with wood, where it has not | 


4ir.] The air and ſeaſons are much the ſame as in New England : 


= 


cleared by the planters. 


only this, being to the Southward, is not ſubject to ſuch ſevere winters | 


as the more Northern provinces. % 
Product'and fads.) New York and the Jerſeys abound in cattle and 


a good breed of horſes, and have plenty of wheat and other grain, 


s well as fiſh. They ſapply the ſugar 'colonies with flour, falt- 
beef, „ and ſalt- fm; and with timber, plank, and pipe-flaves ; 
and, ay they are much- employed in the fiſhery, they export a great 
deal of dried and ſalted fiſſi to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other-coun- 
tries of Europe. They traffic alſo with the Jogweod-catters in the bay 
of Honduras; and with the Spaniſh ſettlements, exchanging the manu- 


factures of Europe for treaſure,” which they ſend to England as mer- 


ng over alſo whale · oil and bone, and return with 


chandize ; they 
the manufactures of Great Britain. | 


The people of New England, New Vork, and other Northern colo- 


nies of late export a-great deal of timber to Portugal, and other coun- 
tries of Europe, which makes a very profitable branch of buſineſs ; 
and they have alſd plenty of iron ore. IM 
The countries of Jerſey and New York, for many miles from the 
ſea-coaſt, and great rivers in general, are in a fine condition; the lands 


ue incloſed and divided by well planted fences, as in England; the 


meadows ſtocked with cattle, and the arable lands covered with crops 
of different corn ; the country prettily diverſified with towns, villages, 
woods, fields, and pleaſant roads; gentlemen's and farmers houſes 
with contiguous gardens and orchards, producing the moſt uſeful and 
delicious fruits in ſuch umazing plenty, that every paſſenger is freely 
2 without aſking leave, to eat of any fruits they find growing 


Perſons. ] As to the perſons and habits of the Indians, in theſe 
countries and Maryland, they not differing from the Indians of 
Virginia, will be found in the deſcription of that cbuntryß. | 

* 0 | e 6 * 
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Genus of the 'natives.} The Iroquios, who inhabit the North - Weſt 


32 this country, are the braveſt and moſt formidable people of 
orth America, and at the ſame time the moſt humane; though the 
French, hoſe caiſtant enemies they were, have repreſented them az 
the moſt barbarous ſavages. Under the greateſt diſadvantages, the 
want of education, and even of letters, they diſcover a noble genius, 
The Romans never expreſſed a+ greater love for their country, or a 
greater contempt of death in the cauſe. of liberty, than theſe do, and 


4 


they are exceeding benevolent and hoſpitable. 1 


„ 


Every nation of the Iroquois is a diſtinct republic, governed by their 
Sachems or civil magiſtrates, in time of peace, and hy their warriors 
or gaptains in their wars; but their Ohiefs neither reſolve, nor exe- 
. ching of importance, without conſulting the heads of their 
tri Par oz mt eie e A Gy; | 6 etl tt ba 514 
. Religion} The Iroquois acknowledge a ſupreme Being, whom t 
ſtile; t 9 4 of whe Univerſe; _ ther belong oy ms > Lag 
- rewards: and puniſhments; but they have very obſcure notions of it, 
and ſeem to think that the rewards of the good will conſiſt in che en- 
joyment of thoſe pleaſures they are moſt fond of. in this life. 
Various attempts have been made to convert theſe people to Chriſ- 
tianſty, eſpecially by the French Prieſts, who, by the negligence of 
our own people, and their zeal to gain Converts to Popery, have met 
with ioo great ſucceſs,” having formerly drawn off great part of the 
, Mohawk nation from their alliance with the Engliſh, and even perſuaded 
them to leave their native country, and ſettle in French Canada, where 
2 have built them a ſtately church. Thoſe who. remain true to the 
glich, have been inſtructed by the Dutch and: Engliſh miniſters 
occaſionally as they came to. trade, and have always 9 diſpoſ 
tion to embrace the goſpel. 147 en 
At Albany: they are all brought to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and 
almoſt all baptiſed; and ſome of them ſeem to have a tolerable notion 
of it, and have carneſtly deſired a Miſſionary to be ſent among them; 
and, to encourage this good diſpoſition in them, the ſociety appointed 
a catechift among ank. a native of America, Who has reſided among 
them, and applied himſelf: to the ſtudy of their language, and met 
with very good ſucceſſs. e 1% N 
The church of England is eſtabliſhed in this and all the royal go- 
vernments-1n-Britiſh Americcac . 
* Miftory.] The province of New York, which was ſold to the Dutch, 
about the year 1608, by a private contract with Captain Hudſon, its dil- 
coverer, Was, by the Dutch called Nova Belgia They cleared ſore 
Parts, buslt ſome towns about the "mouths of the rivers, and formed 
ſome ſettlements within land; and; about the year 1637, had ſpread 
themſelves to the Northward of what is now! called Jerſey, and in- 
ecroached on che lands which had been ſetiled for ſome years by 
— ets Swedes, who had built the towns off Ohriftiana, Elũng burg, 
and Gottenburg.” But as this coaſt had been firſt diſcovered by Cabot, 
Jor King Henry VII. it was reclaimed by King Charles II; who, in the 
er 5 0 ſent a force which took poſſeſſion of it for the Duke of 
ork, to whom. it had been granted bythe King, his brother; and 
” therefore the country was calſed New York. The'part poſſeſſed by 
ths;Bwedes was granted by the Duke of York to Lord Berkley and 
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dir G Carteret, whoſe families being of the iſle of Jerſey, they 
called ĩt New [Jerſey 5 one having the Eaſt part, and the other the Welt 
Such of the Swedes and Dutch as choſe'to ſtay, and become 
ſubjects to England, and tenants to the proprietors, were permitted 
to enjoy the fruits of their labour; and the Dutch who departed had 
the hiberty of retiring to Surinam, which country the Engliſh had 
ceded to the Dutch A way of exchange. On the Duke of York's. 
acceſſion to the throne, New York fell: to the crown; and be- 
came a royal government. And in 1702 the proprietors of the Jerſeys 
ſurrending the country to the Queen, it became alſo a royal govern- 
ment. e Sovereign appoints the Governors of New York and New 
and their council, and repreſentatives of the people to the 
general aſſembly, are elected once in ſeven years; but their public acts 
muſt. have the royal aſſent to render them valid. * 
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- 1rvavion, TD Etween: the! latitudes, of 39 and 43 degrees North, 


and EXTENT. about 240 miles; and tween the longitudes of 
74 and 79 degrees. Ealt, about 267 miles. 


"BouxDartrs. Bounded on the North by the country of the 
nw, or Five Nations; on the Eaſt by the river Delaware, which 
divides it from New Jerſey ; and on the South and Weft by the pro- 
vince of Maryland. n AP DN eee 


. 


'* According to the preſent diviſion of this province, it contains 


eleven counties. _ 


74 


© Counties. o Chief towns. '|| Counties. | Chief towns. 
Buckingham Briſtol | Berks" Reading 
Philadelphia Philadelphia Northampton Eaflon 1 
Cheſhire Cheſter Lancaſter Lancaſfer 
Neweaſlle [Newcaſtle 7:19 ror” ron 
Kent Dover Cumberland Carliſſe. 
duſſex IC, : Lewes hs Te SY, 4 „ * 


Rivers.] 1. Delaware, which runs nearly South, is navigable near 
150 miles above its mouth. 2. Suſquehanna, which runs nearly 
parallel to the Delaware, at the diſtance of about 60 miles taken on 
à mean, but is not navigable. much above 100 miles. 3. Schaylkil 
runs nearly in the middle between the former rivers, and, turning 
towards the Eaſt, falls into the Delaware, about four miles to the 
South of Philadelphia, and is navigable much above the ſaid town. 
„ Mauntan] The ſea-coafts of this ebuntry, like that of the neigh- 
ing ones, ts, in general, low land, but rifes gradually within 
; but here are no mountains, except the Apalachian, ay to the 
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Air and fact of the country. } The air is ſweet and clear. The 


winters continue for about three months, and are pretty ſevere; ſo 


that the Delaware, where it is near a mile in breadth, is ſometimes 
frozen over within twenty-four. hours; and, immoſt winters, is frozen 
for above a month. During the mosths af July, Augut; and 8 
tember, the heats are diſagrecable. Ian the other parts of the I. 
air is very pleaſant, and tge country produces as beautiful appearances 
as are any- where to be fo unc. „ r l c10 | 
Product and traffic. ] As ae and tfaffic of Penſylvania, 
their merchandize conſiſts of horſes, pipe; ſtaves, » beef, and 
fiſh, ſalted and barrelled „ and furrs; all ſorts of grain, viz. 
wheat, rye, 'peaſe, oats, barley, buclk wheat, Indian corn, Indian 
peaſe and beans, pot-aſhes, wax,” Kc. And, in return for theſe, 
they import from the Caribbee Hands, and other places, rum, 
ſugar, melaſſes, ſilver, negroes, ſalt, and wine; and, from Great Bri- 


They have alſo ſome rice, but no great quantities; and a little 
ha of = in ſort; 'The 22 of * the Jerſeys, 
an ew York, appear extremely proper for and flax where 
they are cillivated. Ther trade with the Fore dk but in few 
articles; they receive of the natives chiefly ſkins and furrs of their 
wild beaſts; for which they give them cloathing, arms, ammunition, 
rum, aud other ſpirits, in returns 0 Of 
This, as the well as the other Northern colonies; hath a clandeſtine 

trade with'. the Spaniards. upon the coaft of Terra-firma, furniſhing 

em with. European goods and merchandize, for which they receive 
chiefly pieces of eight in return; they alſo tradezto-the bay of Hon- 
duras. for logwood by connivance, as the Spaniards fay ;, but the ſub- 


1628 of: Great Britain inſiſt that. they have a right to that trade: and. 
t 


is a trade carried on both with the French and Dutch iſlands, 
and Surinam, not at all to the advantage of Old England, and very 
deſtractive to the Tygar colonies ; for they take melaſſes, rum, and 
| other ſpirits, with a — many European goods, from theſe foreigners, 
.carrrying them horſes, proviſions, and lumber in return, without 
which the French could not carry on their ſugar manufacture to that 
advantage they do. b 


Towns, Ge,] | Philadelphia; the, capital» of this province, fands 


about 100 miles diſtance from the ſea, between the rivers Delaware 
and Schuylkil, about four miles above their junction, on a healthy 
ſpot of loamy earth, where the diſtance of the rivers is a little above, 
two miles, Delaware being the Eaſtern and Schuylkil che Weſtern 
boundaries of the town, Which was to extend about one mile North 
and South. This town, in the year 1682, is ſaid to have been laid 

out id 160 3 plots; of eight acres each, by twenty ftrects 
Baſt and Weſt, and eight running North and South; but of 

this" diſpoſition little more than a fourth part is built on, the preſent 
town being about a mile long, and half a-mile-broad. - The high, oc 
market, ſtrect, is 100 feet wide, others about 60, and few leſs than 

Sa. | The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be about 30,000. - The houſes 
are molly brick; handſomely built, of ſeveral ſtoties. There are, of 
churches and places of public worſhip, about twelve; a fine large 
TY A £5 ; ; 8 building 
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knowledge, who have publiſhed one volume 
printed at Philadelphia. The Delaware at this place is near a mile 
oyer ; the tide riſes about eight feet, and flows about thirty miles 
higher.up the river to the town of Trenton, belonging to Jerſey, 
| New Briſtol lies on the fide of the Delaware, about fifteen 
miles. above Philadelphia; is a ſmall town; the houſes of ſtone, in 
neral, and not contiguous to one another. To the Southward 
of Philadelphia; and on the Weſtern fide of the Delaware, ſtand the 
towns of Cheſter, Wilmington, and Newcaſtle; and along the Weſt 
fide-of the Delaware bay are a multitude of creeks, where ſtand the 
towns of St. George, Saliſbury, Dover, Lewes, and others, all of 
them ſubſiſting by trade. It is ſuppoſed that the province of Penſyl- 
yania contains about 400,000 inhabitants, the country being ſettled 
150 miles above the capital. 3 SOT ae $64 


REVOLUTIONS ax MEMORABLE EVENTS or NEW YORK, 
Tae JERSEYS, au PENSYLVANIA. | 


4 


nnen countrict were difcorere; with the reſt of the continent . 


of North America, in the reign-of Henry VII, by Cabot, for the 
trown of England; but Sir Walter Raleigh was the firſt adventurer that 
attempted to plant colonies on thoſe ſhores, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ;' and, in honour of that Princeſs, gave all the Eaſtern coaſt of North 
America the name of Virginia. Fg 1 | 
Mr. Hudſon, an Engliſhman, failing to that 


lies between Virginia and New England, in the beginning of the reign 


of King James I, and being about to make a ſettlement at the mouth of 
Hudſon's river, the Datch gave him a fam of money to diſpoſe of his in- 


tereſt in the country to them, and, in the year 1608; began to plant it ; 
and, by virtue of his purchaſe, laid claim to all thoſe countries which are 
now denominated New York, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania; but there 
remaining ſome -of this coaſt which was go ann pe 
landers, the Swedes ſent a fleet of ſhips thither, and too po n * 
for that crown; but the Dutch, having a ſuperior force in the neigh- 
bourhood, compelled the Swedes; to ſubmit to their dominion, allowin 

them, however, to enjoy the plantation they had ſettled.” The Englith 
not admitting that eiter the Hollander or the Swede had a right to any 
countries firſt diſcovered and planted by a ſubje& of England, and part 
of them, at that time, poſſeſſed by a ſubject of · Great Britain, under 
charters from Queen Elizabeth and King James I, King Charles II, du- 
ring the firſt Dutch war, anno 1664, granted all thoſe countries which 
the Dutch bad uſurped the dominion of, viz. New York, the Jerſeys, 
and Penſylvania, to his brother James Duke of Vork; and Sir Robert 
Carr being ſent over with a ſquadron of men of war and land forces, and 
ſummoning the Dutch Governor of the City of New Amſterdam {tow 
New Vork) to ſurrender, he” thought fit to obey the ſummons, and yield 


that capital to the Engliſh. The feſt of the places in the poſſeſſion of the 
Datch and the Swedes; followed his example, and theſe countries were 
confirmed to the Engliſh by the Dutch, at the next treaty of peace be- 


The 
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tween the two nations. 
e | Tt 3 
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for a town- hill, a public library, a college; and they have 
ws eſtabliſhed. a philoſophical ſociety for the improvement 3 
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of the coaſt which 


the Hol- 
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The Duke of York afterwards parcelled out theſe countries to under. 
propriecors, among whom William Penn, fon of Sir William Penn, Ad. 
miral in the Dutch wars, was one. . | £1 

All the reſt of the under-proprietors, ſome time after, ſurrendere{ 
their charters to the crown, whereby New York and the Jerſeys became 
royal governments ; but Penn retained that part of the country which had 
been granted to him. And King Charles II. made him another gran, 
in 1680, of the reſt of that country, which now conſtitutes the reſt of 
Periſylvania, in conſideration of a. debt due to his father, the Admiral, 
from the government. Penn, the ſon, afterwards united the countries be 
poſſeſſed by both grants, into one, giving them the name of- Penſylvania, 
and began to plant them in the year 1681. The Dutch and Swediſh in- 
habitants chuſing ſtill to reſide in this country, as they did in New York 
and the Jerſeys, they and their deſcendants enjoy the ſame privileges 2 
the reſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects in theſe plantations do, and are now in x 
manner the ſame people with the Engliſh, ſpeaking their language, and 

governed by their laws and cuſtoms. - ; 

Mr. Penn, however, notwithſtanding the grants. made him by the 
crown and the Duke of York, did not eſteem himſelf the real proprietor 
of the lands granted him, until he had given the Indians a valuable cos. 


fideration (or what they eſteemed ſuch) for their country: he therefore 2. 


ſembled their Sachems or Princes, and purchaſed countries of a very large 
extent of them, for a very moderate price, as they made ſcarce any other 
uſe of their country than hunt in it. He paid them for it in clothe, 
tools, and utenſils, to the intire ſatisfaction of the natives, who ſtill re- 
tained more lands than they could poſlibly uſe, being very few in num - 
ber. Penſylvania is now one of the moſt flouriſhing colonies we have in 
North America, having never had any quarrel with the natives. When. 
ever they deſire to extend their ſettlements, they purchaſe new lands af 
the Sachems, never taking any thing from them by force. See the me- 
morable' events of En Slang, | "OE | 
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Etween the latitudes of 37 and 40 degrees North, about 

140 miles; and between the longitudes of 743 100 

near 78 degrees Weſt, about 160 miles; but the Cheſe 
peak bay covers a great part of the extent between theſe limits. 


BouxDas 1s. Bounded by Penſylvania, on che North; by anothe 


©. S$1TvATION 
and EXTENT. 


part of Penſylvania, and the Atlantic ocean, on the Eaſt; by Virgin 


on the South; and N the Apalachian mountains, on the Weſt. 
M,aryland is divided into two 1 ge by the bay of Cheſepeak, vn. 
1. The Eaſtern divigon ; and 2. The Weſtern diviſion. 


. * * 
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Eaftern diviſion” (| Weſtern diviſion _ 
Counties Chief towns. Counties | | Chief towns. 
Worceſter © Princeſs- Ann St. Mary's St. Mary's 
Somerſet Snow-hill Charſes County |Briſtol 
Dorſet Dorcheſter | Prince George |Matterkout 
Talbot Oxford Calvert County [Abingdon 
Cecil | Arundel [Annapolis + 
Queen Ann's Queen's town Baltimore | baltimore 
Kent | [Chefter Frederic , * ; 


| WAG 
Rivers.] This country, like Virginia, is watered with ' innumerable 
ſprings, which form a great many rivers, of which the chief are, I. Pa- 
towmac. 2. The river Pocomoac. 3. The river Patuxent. 4. Severn 
river,” 5. Cheptonk. 6. Saſſaſras river. 7. Wicomoca river; and, 8. 
The river St. George. ; | n I | 
There. are more rivers capable of receiving large ſhips, which, with 
the numerous bays and creeks, that indent the land on every ſide, give 
the ſeamen an opportunity of bringing their Veſſels up to the planters 
doors to receive their freights of tobacco, &c. .. ie | | 


Bays and cafes.) The chief bays are thoſe of Cheſepeak and De la War; 
and Cape Henlopen, at the entrance of De la War bay, is the molt noted 
cape. | | TOP Mz If 
It is ſeparated from Virginia, on the South, by the river Patowmac. 

Fare of | the country. } This, as well as Virginia, may be divided into, 
1. The low lands next the ſea, 2. The hilly country towards the heads 
of the rivers 3-and, 3. The Apalachian mountains beyond, which are ex- 
ceeding hiph. . pen de. iinittng - | 

Air.) The air of this country muſt be exceſſive hot ſome part of the 
ſummer, and equally cold in winter, when the North-Weſt wind blows. 

Their winters are not of more than three months duration, and in theſe 
they ſeldom have one month of had weather; all the reſt they are happy 
in a clear air and bright ſun, and are ſcarce ever troubled with fogs. 


Produce and traffic.] Tobacco is planted and cultivated here with as 
much application as In Virginia, and their principal traffic-with England 
is in this article; though the country produces molt of the 2 and 
fruits of Europe and America. The planters live in farms, diſperſed all 
over the country, chiefly near the banks of rivers, or on the ſea- cqaſt. 
They ſeem to have an ave:ſion to reſide in towns here, as well as in Vir- 
ginia;- or rather they find it more convenient for the management of their 
plantations, * PIE. 32 | 

Conſtitution and religion.) They are governed by the ſame laws as in 
, only ſome acts of aſſembly they have relating to particular 
cates, not under the verge of the Engliſh laws, or where the laws of 
England do not a tly provide for ſome circumſtances, under which their 
way of living hath put them. The church of England is eſtabliſhed here; 
churches are built, and there is an annual ſtipend allowed for every mini- 

by a perpetual law, which is more or leb, according to the number 
of taxables in every pariſh; every Chriſtian male fixteen years old, and 
negroes, male and female, above that age, pay 40 lb. of tobacco to the 
ow 1 miniſter, 


4 
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miniſter, which js levied by the Sheriff among other public levies, which 
make the revenues of the miniſters, one with another, about twenty thoy. 


ds pounds of tobacco, or ane hundred pounds ſterling, annum. 

fan pou firſt planting of Maryland there were ſeveral — of Indian 
in the country, governed by ſeveral petty kings; but there are not nos 
500 fighting men of them in the province, and thoſe are more on the 
Eaſtern ſhore than on the Weſt. Here they have two or three little towns, 
and ſome of them come over to the Weſt, in winter time, to hunt for 
deer, being generally employed by the Engliſh :* theſe Indians take de. 
light in nothing elſe, and it is rare that any of them will embrace our way 
a living and worſhip. The cauſe of their diminiſhing proceeded not from 
any, wars with the Engliſh, for we have had none with them; but from 
their own, perpetual diſcords and wars among themſelves ; and their drink- 
Ing, and other vices, which the Engliſh taught them, probably may hare 

deſtroyed many more. E 7 „ 
 ,  Geniuc of the Indians.) They have admirable capacities, when their 
humours and tempers are perfectly underſtood ; and, if well taught, they 
might advance themſelves, and do great good in the ſervice of religion 
alling 


 - whereas they are taught to become rather worſe than better, by 


their qwn Indian manners and abſurd cyſtoms. 


REVOLUTIONS any MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


M hans was diſcovered in the year 1606, when Virginia was firſ 
planted, and, for ſome time, was eſteemed a part of Virginia, 
til Charles I, in the year 1632, granted all that part of Virginia, which 
ay North of Patowmac river, and was not then planted, 3 right ho- 
nourable Cecilius Calyert, Lord Baltimore of the kingdom of Ireland, 
and to his heirs ; which was afterwards named Maryland, in honour of 
the then Queen conſort Henrietta Maria, youngeſt daughter of the French 
King 72 The Lord Baltimore ſent over his brother, the hon, 
Leonard Calvert, Fl ; with ſeveral Roman Catholic gentlemen, and other 
adventurers, to th 2 of 200, who arrived in the bay of N 
in the year 1633, and planted the firſt colony near the mouth of Fa- 
towmac river, and advaneing to the Indian town of Yoamaco, they were 
8288 to reſide in one part of the town, in conſideration of ſome me 
jo 


iſes of vile nominal Chriſtians, which they add tg 


ts they made to the Weroance, or Prince of the country, who left t 


| ple had got in their har. 
; whereupon Mr. Calvert gave the town 


feftion of the whole town as ſoon as this peo 
name of St. Mary's: bot 
what principally induced the Weroance to be fo exceetivafy civil to the 


- 


1 


Engliſh was his being at war with the Suſquehannah Indians, and expet- 
ing to be protected by the Engliſh againſt that potent enemy, who had 
E near driven him out of his country. And ſuch was the good under- 
ſtanding between the Yoamaco Indians and this colony, that, while the 
Engliſh were planting the country, the Indianz hunted for them in the 
woods, and brought them in great quantities of veniſon and wild fow|; 

and many Roman Catholic families coming over from England to avoid 
the penal laws, this ſoon, became a flouriſhing colony, of which the Cal: 
verts remained Governors until the civil wars in England, when the fa. 
mily were deprived of the government of this province, but recovered i 
again on the reſtoration of King Charles II. And the hon. Charles Cal- 
eo eee 
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twenty years, who promoted the pla of tobacco here, till the colo 
became almoſt as conſiderable Ao rs beck of buſineſs as Virginie, 
and the an Qill-remgin proprietors of this 2 being one 
the moſt conſiderable eſtates enjoyed by any ſubject of Great Britain 
abroad. a deeds e. | 

As to the manners and cuſtoms of the Indians, and other articles 
omitted here, theſe will be ſeen in the deſcription of Virginia, which are 
yer little * from thoſe of Maryland. See the memorable events 
of England. © ** | 7 ; 

The grants from the crown to the families of the Calyerts and Penns 
have been productive of much litigation, concerning the limits of theſe 
adjoining provinces; which was, in the year 1752, ſettled by the follow- 
ing agreement: „ . % 

. A portion of a circle was to be deſcribed, at the diſtance of twelve 
miles to the Weſtward of the town of Newcaſtle. 4 
2. Part of a r of latitude was to be drawn from Cape Hinlopen 
acroſs the peninſula to the Cheſepeak bay, and the middle point of that 
part of the ſaid parallel to be determined. | Re - 

3- From the faid middle point a ſtraight line to be drawn, that ſhould 
be a tangent to the ſaid 7 of the cirele. 1 

4. From the point of contact a meridian to be drawn, to meet a part 
of a parallel of latitude drawn 15 Engliſh miles to the Southward of the 
South of the town of Philadelphia. 4 4 GERI 
5. Which laſt parallel of latitude is to be the limits of the ſaid 
vinces: ſo that Maryland is to, lie to the Southward and Weſtward och 
ſaid lines; and Penſylvania to the Northward and Eaſtward of thoſe lines. 

The marking out theſe limits practically alſo occaſioned much alterca- 
tion, which, ſince the year 1762, has been finally ſettled; the families 
— agreed to employ two ingenious mathematicians, Charles Maſon and 
eremiah Dixon, after their return from the Cape of Good Hope, | where 
they had been to obſerve the tranſit of Venus, in the year 1761. Theſe 

otlemen, being furniſhed by the proprietors with accurate inſtruments, the! 
* obſervations and actual meaſurement, aſcertained the li- 
why confosmable to the above agreement; which limits were marked 


large ſtone pillars, that this determination might be perpetuated, 
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$:1TvaT10N Etween the latitydes of near 36 and 39 degrees North, 
hid Baron B about 200 miles; and A- the longirudes of near 
14 and 80 degrees Weſt, about 280 miles: a 
part within theſe limits is water, or belongs tb Mary land. AY 
Boundariss. Bounded on the North-Eaſt by the river ny 
Which divides it from Maryland; on the Eaſt by the Atlantic ocean; 
South by Carolina; and on the Weſt by the Apalachian mountains : 
ut, the 1 to the Eaftward having been ceded. by the French, this pro- 


vince may be reckoned to extend to the river Miſſiſſippi, near 500 miles 
father Wal. 5475 ex ; "wy 1 Y * 2 
F 3 This 
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1+ This prorince, ſo far as it has been cultivated; is divided into 2 
| counties. Thoſe in the Northern parts are, ene 

1. Northumberland, 2. Lancaſhire, . * 3. Weſtmorland,. 

4. Richmond. Fd 5. Stafford. rt We | | 

e The Middle counties ate, 

"Oy E ; hangs. Mee, | * 8. Glouceſter, 
9. King and Queen, 10. King William, 11. New Kent, 
1 Elizabeth.” 13. Warwick, NOT 14. York, 

215. Princeſs Ann. MN 1 

. Thoſe in the Southern and Eaſtern parts are, 5 
16. Norſolk, 17. Nanſamund, 18. Ile of Wight, 
19. Surry, 20. Prince George, 21. Charles, 
22. Henrico county 23. James county, 24. Acomac county. 


7 The ſettlers living chiefly on the plantations, there are ſcarce any towns, 
and thoſe of moſt note are Williamſburg and James-town. Williamſbur, 
though the capital of the colony, contains ſcarce ſeventy houſes ; tel 

- Indeed are well built, and ſtand on each ſide of. a Tong broad ftreet; at 

the upper end thereof was built a college for the inftruQtion of the Indi. 

ans, and well endowed ; but, learning being ill received by theſe people 

in general, it is now” appropriated for the education of the ſons of the 

— planters: in this town reſides the Governor, and the aſſembly of the pro- 
Vvbince and courts of juſtice are held hereee. | 

James-town, which was once the capital, contains about 80 houſe, 

moit of them being public-houſes for the reception of ſeafaring people. 

Ni vers.] Into the Weſt fide of this bay fall four great rivers, which 
"riſe in the F eee running from the North-Weſt to the 
South-Eaſt ; the moſt Southerly of theſe rivers is James river, the India 
name whereof was Powhatan, being generally about two miles over, and 
navigable at leaſt fourſcore miles. York river, whoſe Indian name was 
Pamunky, is a little to the Northward of James river. North of York 

river is the river Rappahanoc ; North of Rappahanoc is the great river 

Patowmac, which is navigable near two hundred miles, being nine miles 

broad in ſome places, but generally about ſeven : theſe, with a great 

number of creeks that flow into them, furniſh the province of Virginia 
with conveniencies of navigation above any other country. | 

Say, and capes.] The great bay of Cheſe runs up through Virgi 
11 255 Niarpland, amol due North, three ee miles and — 5, 

being navigable moſt part of the way for.large ſhips, We enter this bay 

between two promontories called Cape Charles and Cape Henry. 
Face of the country.] As we approach Virginia from the ocean it appears 
to be low lands; and, for an hundred miles up into the country, there 
is ſcarce u hill or ſtone to be met with. The whole country, before it 


Was planted, was either forefts, or bogs and genen Which the people 


- 
* 
. 
* 
* 


in the Weſt- Indies call ſwamps, and ſuch the greateſt part of it is at pre- 
ſent. Their trees are much loſtier than ours, and no underwoods or buſhes 
| beneath. People travel with eaſe through theſe foreſts on horſe- 
— and never want a ſine ſhade to defend them from the ſummer heats. 
Ai and ſeaſons.) The air and ſeaſons depend very much on the wind 
as to heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture; the North and North-Wel 
winds arg very nitrous and piercing cold, and clear, or elſe ſtormy ; the 


South-Eaſt and South hazy and {ſultry hot; in winter they have 2 ” 


unty. 
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venom of the rattle-ſnake is 
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dear dir, and dry, which renders-it very pleaſunt; their frofts are ſhort, | 
bor ſometimes ſo very ſharp, that it will freeze rivers over three miles 


Show" falls ſometimes in pretty t quantities, but rarely continyes 
there above a day or two; their ſpring is about a month earlier than in 
England; in April they have frequent rains; May and June the heat in- 
creaſes,' and it is much like our ſammer, being mitigated with 
breezes, that riſe about nine of the clock, and decreaſe and increaſe as the 
ſun riſes and falls. july and Auguſt thoſe breezes ceaſe, and the air be- 
comes ſtagnant; then the heat is violent and troubleſome. In September 
the weather uſually breaks ſuddenly, ' and there fall very confiderable 
rains, when many fall fick, this being the time for xies, fluxes, 


{corbutic dropſies, gripes, or the like. | 
| Soil and r No country produces greater quantities of excellent 
tobacco, and yet Virginia is generally a ſandy land with a very ſhallow 
foil : ſo that, after they have cleared a freſh, piece of ground out of the 
woods, it will not bear tobacco paſt two or three years, unleſs cow-pen- 
ned, or well dunged. *' +. | 3 
Of ſpontaneous flowers there are great variety; the fineſt crown-imperial 
in the world, the cardinal flower, ſo much extolled for its ſcarlet flower ; 
and almoſt all the year round the plains and vallies are adorned with 
flowers of one kind or other. | | | | 
There is alſo found the fine tulip-bearing lautel-tree, which has the 
pleaſanteſt ſmell in the world, and keeps -bloſſoming and ſeeding ſeveral 
months together. Wo” | | E 
Silk-grals grows ſpontaneous in many places; 1 need not mention what 
advantage may be made of fo uſeful a plant, whoſe fibres are as fine as 
flax, and much ſtronger than hemp. 4 
The woods produce great variety of incenſe: and ſweet gums, which 
diſtil from ſeveral trees. | . 1 * 
All forts of naval ſtores may be produced there, as pitch, tar, refin, 
turpentine, plank-timber, maſts and yards, beſides ſails, cordage, and 
_ ; and all theſe may be tranſported by an eaſy water-carriage to Great 
ntain, | R 
Fead.] Their uſual food was hommony, which is Indian corn boiled to 
a Ar- Thy very _ . 2 22 eat alſo veniſon, 
and fowl, t part of their time being employed in hunting and 
taking them, ae da no tame fowls. 5 R 4 | — he 
Aximali.] Their animals are generally the ſame as have been enumerated ' 
in treating of Mexico. And es the animals the Europeans found there, 
moſt of the quadrupedes of Europe have been introduced, ſuch as horſes, 
cows, ſheep,. and hogs, which are prodigiouſly multiplied ; many of them 
run wild in their foreſts. Beef and pork are ſold from one penny to two 
und. Their fatteſt pullets are fixpence a- piece; chickens at 
three or tour ſhillings a dozen ; geeſe at ten pence a- piece; a turkey for 
eighteen pence. Fiſh, oyſters, and wild fowl, are the cheapeſt food in 
the country in the ſeaſon, And deer are ſold from five. ſhillings to ten 
ugs a- piece. g * . 
As there is a · variety of ſerpents in the Britiſh colonies, of which the 
moſt deadly, a particular deſcription. of 


- 


this animal is here given: 
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he rattle - ſnake arrives to the ſixe of about eight ſeet in length, and 
aboyr three inches in diameter; is, on the back, of a — with 
a whitiſh belly; at the end of the tail are ſome hard ſubſtances, like (cal 
joints, Which, when ſhook,. rattle againſt one another; and make a noi 
Like the warning of a clock hen going to ſtrike the hour; it is ſaid that 
their age is known by the number of aſs le they are very ſluggiſh, 


and ſiqw in their motions, and thereby eaſily avoided ; that they art 


rarel the aggreſſors, and do not attack before they have given notice by 
rattling their tail: their bite, particularly in the hot months, is certain 
ant guick death, without a ſpeedy. application to prevent it; ſome 
ve applied a hot iron to the — others have immediately cut 
the bitten part out; but an eflicacious\plant, called rattle - ſnake herb, 
2 in the places where this dangerous animal breeds: large dogs hare 
died within a i after the bite, arid men rarely ſurvive the wound 
For the ſpace of an hour, but many have died much ſooner : it is alſo 
faid that the natives catch this reptile and feaſt on its fleſh ; and that 
wild hogs. will attack and'devour them. 4 
To the Weſtward of Virginia is a large river called the Ohio, which, 
after a long courſe, falls into the Miſſiſſippi. This. river runs near a ſpot, 
at leaft 700 miles from the neareſt ſea-coaſt, that is called by the natives 
<< the great licking · place; to this ſpot the buffaloes, and all the ſpecies 
Fa ther kind, reſort at a certain ſeaſon of the year, to lick the earth 


and water from ſalt ſprings that are impregnated with nitrous particles, 


| 


- 
* 


probably for ſome ſanirative purpoſe : on the ſkists of this lick, at about 
four" S.-E. of the Ohio, is a great bank, in which, at about five or 
fix feet below its ſurface, there lie to open view about 3o ſkeletons of ani. 
"mals, of the ſize of the largeſt elephants; ſome of the teeth, both tuſ 
Fu. have been bfought to England, and carefully examined by 
ntlemen well {killed in natural hiſtory and anatomy; and their opinion 
B, that if both ſorts of teeth belong to the ſame animal, it is not of the 
elephant at preſent known in Afia and Africa, but of ſome other animal 
of a more miſchievous kind than the common elephant; for the molares 
or grinders of the elephant have very ſmall protuberances, not much 
larger than thoſe f $xen, the food of both being of the vegetable kind; 
but, in the grinders brought from America, the protuberances riſe above 
an inch, ** — like thoſe of — — — Þ or 1 
x and probably for the fame purpoſe in ing the bones of the 
2 devour. Grinders 57 the ſame kind have been found 1n 
various places in Europe, and near the banks of the river Oby in Sibe- 
na: What is become of this rac of animals is unknown; and, as 10 
hving creature of this fize or kind has been ſeen or heard of in America b) 
any Furopean, the learned are at a loſs what to conclude about it. I het 
may have been two kinds of elephants; the one fitted for warm climates, 
ht granivorous-z: the other for cold ones, and carnivorous : ſhould the 


litter be extinct, mankind may have renſon to rejoice, but, at the ſame 
ume, they cannot but wonder that God ſhoul permit any part of l 


"Prieſts and the Chiefs of the pople ; and though he be veſted wich f 
| ; / | 


Creation to become ſo. 


_ © Cenflitntion:] The government of the Indian is monarchical, and the 
crown — to the next brother, and not to the ſon of the deceaſed 
Monarch; and, if there are no brothers, then to the ſiſters ſucceſſivel), 
according to their ſeniority; but this is in reality a limited monarch)? 
for the Kin tranſaQs nothing of conſequence without conſulting Þ 


Cl 
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civil power, the General has the command of the army, in the time of 


war, In of him. The whole territory bolongin to one tribe 
being but one great common, every man bas à right to what he erecte, 
poſſelſes, or uſes, whether buildings or plantations, as long as he remains 
in that part of the country where they lie; but; when he removes; any 
man ſettle on the ſame ſpot of ground. The ment uf the 
Bagliſn is formed upon the Engliſk model; the Governor acts as King 
the council ſupplies the place of a houſe of lords, and the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives, the commons. | PETIA og tn. 
There are three public officers beſides the Governor, Who have their 
commiſſion immediately from his Majeſty, viz. The Apditor. of the re- 
yenue, the Receiver-General, and the Secretary, in whoſe office are kept 
the public records, and all deeds and other writings proved. F 


| il 
Tha Ecelefialtical Commiſſary receives his authority from the Biſhop, of 
ndon. . FIX I. rt 
Forces] There are no other forces in Virginia but-militia, of whic 
the Governor is Lieutenant-General by his commiſſion, and in each county 
he appoints the Colonel, Lieutenant- Colonel, and Major. 
All freemen, (that is, all that are not ſervants) from ſixteen to ſixty 
years of age, are liſted in the militia, and are muſtered once a year at | 
genetal muſter, and four times a year by troops and companies in their 
feſpective counties; and they are reckoned: to be about 20, 00 men, the 
whole inhabitants, men, women, and. children, amounting to upwards of 


peace: the Indians were "ag | 


bay 
defence of this and the other | ve py none of our colonies being. ſuf- 
ſered to have men of war of their OW. 
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hed greaſe, and. Big ia fun ; they alſo paint theje faces, breaſt, and 

ſhoulders, of various colours, but generally red. Their ert goods 

tlpecially thoſe of the women; their limbs clean and ſtraiglit, and icarce 
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Their Chiefs wear a coronet adorned with - feathers; and ſometimes 1 
whole ſow l, ſtuffed/ and dried, on their heads ; their ornaments are ex. 
ings of copper, chains, or ſhells, feathers and beads about their necks, 
[hain of the ſame about their arm. 
Their cloathing is only a piece of ſcin about their waiſt, that reaches 
- dawnito their knees; and thoſe of condition have a ſlin of a deer, or ſome 
other beaſt, for a mantle; and anothes piece of ſkin ſerves them for ſhoes 
or-buſkins. eienr TIER ain £5920 950 49 Hari ytrin 1 
Genius.) The Indians are neither ſo ignorant, nor ſo Innocent, as ſons 
ſuppoſe them, but are à Very underſtanding generation, quick of appre- 
henfion, ſudden in diſpatch, ſubtle in their dealings, exquiſite in thei 
inyentions,/and induſtridus in their labour; the r Es, better mark. 
22 bow and arrow than the natives, who kill birds flying, files 
wimming, and wild beafts runging; and, ufing ſtrong bows, ſhoot their 
arrows with prodigious force. 3 | 
| Piney? did not . the uſe of iron; and the copper they had only 
ved them for ornaments; their edged. tools were ſharp ſtones, or ſhell 
ſet in wood; they burnt down the timber they uſed” __ | 
 Biildings and furniture of the Indians} The Indians had no towns when 
the Engliſh arrived amongſt them, any more than they have at this day, 
They lived, diſperſed in ſmall villages of ten or twelve huts a-piece, 
either. in the woods, or on the banks of rivers, where they had litte 
plantations of Indian corn and roots, not enough to ſupply their families 
If the year, ſubſiſting the remainder of it by N ing, and foyl- 
ing, and the fruits of the earth, which grow ſpontaneouſly in great pleat) 
here. They covered their huts with bark or mats, and lay upon mats or 
Kins.' The palaces of their great men were ordinary barns, divided into 
rooms by mats, in the fartheſt of which was placed thei idol, which they 
carried with them in all their expeditions. Their furniture conſiſted of 
ſkins, earthen pots; and pans; gourds, or calabaſhes cut aſunder, which 
ſerved them for pails, cups, and diſhes. I his country was then but thinly 
peopled, theſe ſmalt villages being uſually . ſome miles aſander, 
_ /Diverftent.} On feſtivals and rejoicing days they fing and dance in? 
ring, taking hands, having ſo diſguiſed n that it is difficult to 
know any of them. One of the firſt adventurers relates that, being it- 
vited to ror ter oro ran ha 2 carried "wag to a wood-fide, 
and having ſeated him and his company by a thirty young vo- 
men fallied out of the wood, verfectly rake, excep 2 
of green leaves, their bodies being painted ted, white and black, and al 
manner of colours. On their heads one had a pair of ſtags hors) 
how and arrows in their hands, and quivers at their backs: they took 
hands, and ſung, and danced round the ſtrangers and the fire; and, a 
ing continued this diverſion ſor an hour, they retired into the wood, whe 
they had provided a feaſt of filb, fleſh, fowl, and fruits, to which the 
ſtrangers were invited, and entertaiued · with their country ſongs whilt 
| they were at dinner. Tee SAS 


+» Religion.) Travellers entertain us with ſuch different and contradian 
accounts of the religion of the natives, that it is difficult to know what ® 
ought to believe concerning them. Mr. White, who was ſent over# 
Governor of an intended colony by Sir Walter Raleigh, relates, that the 
- worſhipped the ſun; that, at break of day, all the Hun above 12 A 

of age went to the water-ſide, and, bathing until the ſun aroſe, 0 
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tobacco to: this planet; and that they did the ſame at fun-ſet. Captain 
Smith- and Colonel; Beverley, who reſided long among them, affure us 
that they worſhipped the — 2 of ſome inferior deities, whoſe anger 
they ſeemed to dread, on which account'the generality of our — - 199 
nominate the objects of their devotion deyils, though, at the ſame time, 
it is allowed they pra to their inferior deities for ſucceſs in their under-- 
takings, and for plenty of food and other neceſſaries of life: that they 
ſeem to acknowledge one ſupreme God, but do not adore him, believing 
him to be too far exalted above them, and 'too nappy in himſelf to be 
concerned about the trifling affairs of poor mortals. They ſeem alſo to 
believe a future ſtate, - and that after death they ſhall be femoved to their 
friends, who have gone before them, to an elyſium or paradiſe beyond 
the Weſtern mountains. Others allow them no religion, or very faint 
notions of theſe chings ; but all agree that they are exceeding ſuperſtitious, 
and ſeem to dread evil ſpirits and that they have their conjurers, whom 
they Conſult on their undertaking any enterpriſe. Others relate that theſe 
pretended conjurers are both Prieſts and Phyſicians, and what they cannot 
cure by their medicines they pretend to do by witchcraft. | 

In order to reconcile theſe different accounts, we muſt ſuppoſe that dif- 
ferent tribes may have different notions, and different rites and ceremo- 
nies, and ſome of the relaters may have obtained better information than 
others. nr da ' 44 ' . 

As to the Chriſtians here, copy exactly after their mother, the 
Church of England. Every pariſh is provided with its Prieſt, Who has a 
houſe and glebe, and about the value of fourſcore pounds per annum paid 
him in tobacco, which the church wardens collect for him: but there are 
v0 Proteſtant Biſhops. An Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſary, or Superintendant, 
s appointed by the Biſhop of London in this colony, as well as in others, 
who joſpects the behaviour of the Clergy; and, though a full liberty of 
conſcience is allowed to all perſuaſions, there are but few diſſenters Nom 
the eſtabliſhed church. en TO, OW ant + 4a 

Va] The ſeat of the government being removed from James. town 
to a place called Williamſburg, in honour of ing William, ſituated be- 
tween James and York rivers, it was propoſed to build a college there, to 
which their Majeſties King William and Queen Mary, in the year 1692, 
pare about 20001, endowing it with 20,000 acres of land, and the reve- 
due of one penny in the pound on all tobacco exported. _ 8 

A power was alſo given to certain gentlemen, and their ſucceſſors, 
to build the college, and give it the name of William and Mary college, 
in which there were appointed a Prefident, fix Profeſſors, and an ure 
Students; and the rules were inabled to take eſtates to the value of 
wo thouſand pounds per annum; and there has been a very large dona- 
uon by the hon. Mr. Boyle to this college, for the education of Indian 
Children therein. ip. 7 FIG. | 1 
Four provided for ] Notwithſtanding there are not many planters very 
ch in this province, there is ſcarce any man ſo poor as to be reduced to 
755 : but if any one happens to be diſabled by age or ſickneſs from 
working, he is quartered upon ſome ſubſtantial planter, where he is 
plentifully provided for at the public charge, and not in the manner that 
tle poor are provided for on this fide the water, where they are in a man- 


der impriſoned, and juſt preſerved from periſhing. 1 


n 
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Their 
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Their county courts have a power of cenſaring and puniſhing all mat 

. — good oor diet, — 1 

und lodging. And theſe courts have power to redreſs any grievance ſervants count 


may have reaſon to complain of. 0 of ſev 
The property of all money and ſent over to ſervants, or carried WY fer fut 
with them, is reſerved for them, and remains intirely at their diſpoſal, of Wi 
REVOLUTIO NS any MEMORABLE EVENTS, The 


FRI Nonh-Eaſt part of the continent of America was firlt diſcs. i dec 
1 vered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a native of Briſtol, . King Henry Vii, weder 
employed him, in the year 1497, to 125 out a North-Weſt paſſage uu in the 
China; which though Cabot was not ſo fortunate as to accompliſh, yet 
he. diſcovered all the North-Eaſt coaſt of America, from Cape Florida, in Wl .:4 t 

degrees of North latitude, to 67 and an half; from whence England * 
laimed a right to that country, prior to the Spaniards, or any other Eu. 

ean power. And the teaſon no attempt was made to plant, or ſend 
— to, North Carolina, for a conſiderable time; Cabot himſelf in- 
forms us, was the wars that happened immediately after: by which it 
is thought he means the inſurrections in the reign of Henry VII, and the 


rs of France, Scotland, and Spain, in the reign of Henry VIII. 171 
* Queen Elizabeth having equipped ſeveral —— under the con- 8 
mand of thoſe celebrated anders Drake, Hawkins, and Raleigh, to by Sir 
cruize upon the Spaniſſi coaſts and iſlands in America, they brought hone Wl recghe 
ſuch favourable accounts of the riches and-fertility of Florida, that a great WW of, Wb 
many enterpriſing gentlemen. appeared very zealous of making ſettlemenu I nake 
in that part of the world, and choſe Mr. Raleigh, afterwards Sir Walter, WW - Bot 
to conduct the enterpriſe, who obtained a patent or grant from Que! WW with he 
Elizabeth, in the year 1584, of all ſuch lands as he ſhould diſcover in WM be had 
2 America, between 433 and 4. degrees of. North latitude, and to cially 1 
diſpoſe of them in fee ſimple, or otherwiſe, to any of the ſubjects of Eng: WW Guiana 
land, reſerving to the crown a fifth part of all the gold and filver ore tht Wi gicgye, 
ſhould be acquired in ſach countries, paying the ſaid fifth part to the WW fon of 
own in lieu of all ſervices. _ 2 22 8 nies eit. 
Whereupon Mr. Raleigh formed a ſociety among his friends, who cot Wi hs lette 
fributed large ſams, and provided two. ſhips to go upon the diſcovery; Wl Gates, 
the command Having been given to Capt. Philip Amidas and Capt. Ar. weſtmi 
thur-Burlow, who ſet fail from England on the zoth of April 1584, d teen 
arrived at the iſland of Wokoken, on the coaſt of Carolina, in 34 0e Wl three Gr 
odd minutes N. lat. They viſited another iſland a little to the Non Newyor 
Ward, called Roanoak ; and ſome of the officers went over to the neigi- WH on the - 
- bouring continent, where they were hoſpitably entertained by Wingin Bl ing up 1 
the King of that part of the country; however, they returned to i ut fi 


Mand of Wokoken before night, where they bartered ſome utenſils 0 town, w 
braſs and pewter,' axes, hatchets, and knives, with the natives, for 6% N whom t. 
and furrs; and, having diſpoſed of all their 1 * and loaded their ſi BY the Egg 

with ſkins, ſaſſafras, and cedar, and procured ſome pearls and tobacco There 


| parted with the natives in a very friendly manner, returning to Lag. it their 

land with two Indians, who defired to come along with them. The to maint 
tobacco brought home by theſe adventurers, being the firſt that was era ended +, 
ſeen in England, was then cried up as a moſt valuable plant, 100 upon th. 
remedy for almoſt every diſeaſGGQ. a4 
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. Theſe two ſhips having made a y voyage, and given out that the 


country was immenſely rich, Mr. Raleigh and his friends fitted out a fleet 
of ſeven ſhips more, giving the command of it to Sir Rich. Greenville, who 
ſet fail from Plymouth the gth of April, 1585, and arrived at the iſland 
of Wokoken the 26th of Jutie following, where the Admiral's ſhip was 
was caſt away going into the harbour; but he and all the crew were faved. 
The Admiral afterwards conducted the adveriturers to the iſland of Roa- 
noak; from whence he went over to the continent, and took a view of 
the country; and one of the natives ſtealing a filver cup; he took a ſevere 
revenge, burnt and plundered an Indian town, with all the corn growin 
in their fields, and, leaving 108 men on he iſland of Roanoak, undet th 
command of Mr. Ralph Lane, directed him to make further diſcoveties, 
and then ſet fail for England, promiſing to return with ſuch reinforce- 
ments as ſhould inable him to ſubdue the neighbouring -continent : but 
Mr. Lane marching to the Weſt, found the country deſtroyed before him 
a he advanced; and it was with great difficulty that he made his retreat 
to Roanoak again. And here the colony were in great danger of ſtarv- 
ing, if Admiral Drake had not taken them up as he was returning from 
a cruize, and brought them to England. | | 

Sir Walter ſent over ſeveral other little embarkations ; co Pre bg 

t 


le 


to ſapport them, all of them periſhed. The Indians had been exaſpera 
by Sir Richard Greenville's plundering the country, and would never be 
recohiciled to the Engliſh afterwards ; and this Sir Richard ſeemed ſenfible 


of, when he determined to bring over ſuch a force as was ſufficient to 
make an intire conqueſt of the country, | : ; 

But Sir Walter, not finding the gold and filver he expected to meet 
with here, did not think it worth his while to make uſe of that intereſt 
be had at eourt to eſtabliſh ſettlements in this part of the country, _ 
cially after he was informed he might meet with mountains of gold in 
Guiana, now called New Andaluſia in Terra-firma: in attempting the 
diſcovery whereof his ſon loſt his life; and that attempt was the real occa 
fion of the lofs of his own, No farther attempts were made to fix colo- 
nies either in Carolina or Virginia, until the reign of James I. who, 

his letters patent, dated the 10th of April 1606, authoriſed Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hackluit, Clerk, Prebendary of 
Weſtminſter, nice adventurers, to plant the coaſt of Virginia, be- 
tween 34 and 45 of North latitude; who thereupon fitted out 
three ſmall ſhips, giving the command of them to Captain Chriſtopher 
Newport, who ſet ſail from the Downs the de of January, 1606-7, and, 
on the 26th of April, 1607, arrived in the bay of Cheſepeak ; and ſail- 
ing up the river — now james river, they landed on a peninſula 
about fiſty miles up the river, where they built a fort, and afterwards a 
town, which they called James-town, in honour of King James I, from 
whom they received their patent. This was the firſt town built by the 
the Engliſh on the continent of America. Aa; 7 

Tbere hap ſome ſkirmiſhes between the Engliſh and the natives 
at their landing; but the Indians, apprehending they ſhould not be able 
to maintain their ground againſt a le furniſhed with fire-arms; me 
ended to be reconciled, waiting however for an opportunity of falling 
vpon theſe ſtrangers, when they ſhould meet with an advantage. The 
fort being finiſhed,” Capt. Newport, on the 22d of june, 1697, returned 


WEngland, leaving 104 men in the new ſettlement. 
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The garriſon 'foan finding themſelves in want of proviſions, and the 
natives refuſing to furniſh them with any, though they offered to give the 
full value for them, the Engliſh — 4 themſelves under a neceſſity of 
plundering the country; upon which an open war commenced between 
them and the natives; however, freſh ſupplies and reinforcements coming 
over, commanded by Lord Delawar, the Indians were glad to enter into 
a treaty of » during which the Engliſh, finding a great demand for 
tobacco in Europe, began to encourage the planting of it, in which they 
ſucceeded beyond their expectations; and at the {ame time Sir George 
Yardley, the Governor, eſtabliſhed a government reſembling that of 
England, and the firſt general aſſembly or parliament met at James. town, 
in May, 1620; and negroes were fitit imported into Virginia the fame 

car. «Mo | Sa 2.4 Fand | 
, The Indians, in the mean time, looking upon themſelves as a con 
people, entered into a conſpiracy to maſſacre all the Engliſh, on the 224 
of March, 1622, about noon, when the Engliſh were abroad at work on 
their plantations, without arms; and they actually murdered 347 of the 
Engliſh, moſt of them being killed by their own working tools: but a 
Indian, who had been well uſed by his maſter, diſcloſing the deſign u 
him a little before this execution, he gave notice to the reſt of the plant 
ers, who ſtood upon their defence, and. not only ſaved their own live, 
but cat off great numbers of the Indians. 
The 2 not long after, falling out among themſelves, the Iod. 
ans took an advantage of their diviſions, and made another attempt to 
recover their country, Cs. great numbers of the Engliſh by ſurpri 
Theſe misfortunes 1 cnbed to the mal - adminiſtration of the con- 
pany, King Charles I. diſſolved them in the year 1626, and reduced the 

overnment of Virginia under his own immediate direction, appointing 
No government and council himſelf, ordering all patents and proceſſes u 
iſſue in the King's name, reſerving a quit-reat of two ſhillings for even 
hundred acres of land. The planters, however, falling into factions and 
parties again, the Indians made a third effort to recover their loſt liber 
ties, and cut off near 500 more of the Engliſh ; but they were at lengt 
' repulſed, and their King Oppaconcanough taken priſoner, and killed 
a private ſoldier, very mu inſt the will of Sir William Berkley, de 
| then Governor, who deſigned: to have brought him over into England 
being a man of extraordinary ſtature and uncommon parts. . 

Sir William afterwards made peace with the Indians, which continue 
a conſiderable time; but, the civil war commencing in England, he wa 
removed from his government during the uſurpation, when an ordinare 
| of parliament was made, prohibiting the plantations to receive or expo 
any goods but in Engliſh ſkips; which gave birth to the act of navi: 

tion in the reign of Lins Charles II, Who reinſtated Sir William Berki 
In his government at the reſtoration. N 
Sir Wilham promoted the manuſactures by filk and linen in this plant 
tion, and was eſteemed an excellent Governor; but the a& of navigatl 
IGG the planters from ſending their merchandize to foreign cour 
tries, and from receiving clothing, furniture, or ſapplies from any 1 
tion but England, creating a great deal of diſcontent, My Bacon, fe 
| weaflgpiny= gentleman, took the advantage of their diſaffection, 

ing up for himſelf, drew the people into rebellion, depoſed ihe 66 
vernor, and compelled him to fly to the Eaſtern ſhore of the bay of 1 
rel; and, had not Bacon died in good time, he had probably g 
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le to their duty; fince which there have 
e ſlate of Virginia : but = have neg 


and employed themſelves folely 
See the events of 


CAROLINA, COMPREHENDING - 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


AND, GEO RG 1 A 9. 


srrvarton Dzktween the latitudes of 30 and 36 de 
md EXT ENT. A 


ini inclode vt le 


about 
and 


theſe three provinces. 

Here theſe provinces are d to t | 
charters, or as far as the country of the Cherokee Indians entitle them, 
the river Miſſiſippi the Weſtern boundary, 


our allies, extends; gens, 
which falls into the gul 9 
tude; but if we take in no more than 


uglich, we muſt not extend it above 200 miles Welt of the Atlantic 
As to the French ſettlements on the river Miſſiſſippi, they 


ocean. 


SOUTH CAROLINAs 


grees North, - 


o miles ; and between the longitudes'of , 
egrees Weſt, about 750 miles; but theſe. 


of Mexico in 


a fourth part more than can be reckoned to, 
extended to the Weſtward, as far as their 


degrees of Weſtern lon- 
actually planted by the 


are 


bit late intruders there, ſince the year 1720, for all to the Eaſt of that 


river 


niards ; and the 
French had erect 


0 


y belongs to the Engliſh, and all to the Weſt to the Spa- 


12 actually deſtroyed ſome of the forts the 


on the Weſt ſide of that river; though, ſince the 


fret union between the two kingdoms of France and Spain, the Spa- 
niards winked at the French ineroachments: and if the Engliſh had 
ſuffered them to poſſeſs: the Eaſt fide of the Miſlifippi, and fortify them 
ſelves there, our colonies in Carolina would have been in a very un- 
eaſy fitoation. The Southern limits of this . 
ia, were in a very unſettled condition alſo, t 


ink, tha 


country as a 
t Carolina extends as far as the river St. John, in 30 degrees 
of North latitude, But, by the laſt peace, Florida having been eeded 


to the Eng 


limits; an 
North by | 
the South, and the river Mififfippi on the Weſt, and treat of it under 
— heads, vis. 1. North Carolina; 2. South Carolina; and, 3. 


ee 


li, an end has been put to all ſach contentions abou 


therefore we ſay Carolina is bounded by 
the Atlantic ocean on the Ealt ; by the river St. John on 


„now denominated 
e Spaniards claim- 
of Spaniſh Florida whereas the Engliſh 


. 
- 


Virginia on the 


the merhorable n e Baan, far the ceffions made to us in America by 


thoſe 


Unuz 
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ty of — Ans ke, in the poſtſcript, bis Majeſty's proclamation for re- 
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ERIC A; 


. , Diviſions, 1 Counties. 1 Tons. 
North Carolina con- Albemarle— — | Divided into pa. 
tains the counties | Bath county, and | riſhes, but have ne 
of 8 Clarendon in part — towns. 
n The middle diviſion, Clarendon in part — St. James 
or South Carolina, | Crayen county — | 
contains the coun- | Berkley county Chriſt -Churck 
ties of | Colleton county — | Charles-town 
y wet: ranville county — | Port-Royal 
The South diviſion rgia 5 Savanna 
contains only n | I Frederica 
EE i 5 Puriſburgh. 


Ni vers.] The chief rivers are, 1. Albemarle river, 2. Pentaguen, 
3. Neuſer 4. Cape Fear, or Clarendon river. 5. Watere. 6. Santee; 
7. Aſhley river. 8. Cooper river. 9. Colletom. 10. Cambahee, 
11. Sayannah: 12. Alatamaha; and, 13. That noble river St. John's, 
which divides Georgia from Florida ; all which rivers riſe in the 
Apalachian mountains, and, running Eaſt, fall into the Atlantic 
ocean. And Mr. Oglethorpe aſſures us, that the rivers Flint, Catoche, 
Ogechee, and even the river Miſſiſſippi, which run from the North-Eaf 
to the South-Weſt, and fall into the gulph of Mexico, paſs through | 
part of Carolina. be 
"Seas, bays, and capes.) The only ſea bordering on this country i 
that of the Atlantic ocean, which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that a 
ſhip of any great burthen cannot approach it, except in ſome few places. 
"There has not yet been found one good harbour in North Carolina; 
the beſt are thoſe of Roanoak, at the mouth of Albemarle river and 
Pimlico, In South Carolina there are. the harbours of Winyay, or 
George-Town, Charles. Town, and Port. Royal. In Georgia the mouths 
of the rivers l and Alatahama form good harbours. | 
The moſt remarkable promontories are Cape Hatteras, in 35 degrees 
odd minutes North latitude, Cape Fear to — South of it, and Cape 
_ Cartaret ſtill further South. n + "al 
"Face of the country.] It has a low level coaſt; not a hill to be ſeen 
from St. Auguſtine to Virginia, and a great way beyond, and is general) 
covered with wood, where the planters have not cleared it. e coun- 
try riſes into hills about 100 miles Weſt of the coaſt, and continues to 
riſe gradually to the Apalachian mountains, which are about 150 mil 
diſtant from the ocean. £0 


= - 


Air.] Carolina is fituated between the extremes of heat and cold; 
but the heat is more troubleſome in ſummer; than the cold in winter. 
Piroduce; The vegetables are innumerable; for all that grow i 
grow there, and many that cannot ftand our winters tht 
there. Excellent oranges grow in great plenty here. . 
This country hath produced, and would ſtill produce, filk, wine, 
and oil. if it was properly cultivated. Mulberry-trees and 


gra 
grow ſpontaneouſſy, and the ſoil is extremely proper for olives Wi 


bart 


* * 
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' Animals poo . Among their native animals they have the Urus, or Zo- 
rax crib 
The native animals are the ſame as in Mexico; and the Harapen | 
cattle, viz. cows, horſes, hogs, and ſheep, are valtly increaſed here, 


wool. of their ſheep is not inferior to the Engliſh ; and 


deus 
"IO of the world, though we have given 
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have bad ſamples of their fille brought over, equal to any we purchaſe 
Traffic, ] They ſhip off yearly from Carolina about 60,000 barrels of 
rice; each barrel containing 400 weight, and exported 70,000 deer- 
kins annum at a medium, for ten years ſucceſſively; alſo 20,000 
barrels of pitch; and they have ſent home 70,000 barrels of tar in a 
ear; whereby they reduced the price of Norway tar, from fifty ſhil- 
Eels derne, to twelve or fifteen: And, if ſomething did not biaſs 


the people of England (ſay the planters) more than their judgment, 


they would ſtill import Carolina tar, bong eſteemed as good as that of 
Norway. They ſtill ſend home -annually about 2000 barrels of tur- 
pentine, and could ſend more if there was a demand for it. 
The Engliſh traffic with the natives for deer - ſcins, bear and buf- 
falo ſkins, for which they give them guns, powder, knives, ſciſſars, 
looking glaſſes, beads, and ſome coarſe cloths, and duffils. The 
Faglith chapmen carry thoſe on packhorſes five or fix hundred miles 
into the country, Weſt of Charles-Town ; but moſt of the trade is 
confined within the limits of the Creek and Cherokee nations, which 
do not lie above three hundred miles from the coaſt. 


Georgia, the moſt Southern province, is not a fruitful country, but, 


having ſeveral fine rivers running through it, the banks of them are 


fortified, and make a very good barrier for the Carolinas, which were 
before expoſed to the incurfions and ravages of the Spaniards and their 


by Cæſar, which the Engliſh improperly call a buffalo. 
n 


as they are in other plantations, and are ſuffered to run in the woods 
without a keeper, only they are brought home in the evening. The 
| ; Ker try and 

pigedus are as plentiful as cattle, There are alſo the other animals 

common to the neighbouring countries. i E al 

. Manufadeares.] The natives have no manufactures but what each 
family makes for its own uſe. They ſeem to deſpiſe working for 
hire, and ſpend their time chiefly in hunting and war, but plant 
corn enoug 7 the ſupport of their families, and of the ſtrangers 
that come to viſit them. Indigo thrives better here than in any of the 


. 


plantations 19.99% 


— The * of the Indians of Carolina is ſaid to 
narchical; but their Monarchs have not the power of Kings in 
pa em the name of 
age F for; according to General" Oglethorpe, the King can only 

dle the people and their War-Captains, and propoſe the matters 

to de debated ; and, when he has given his opinion, the reſt of the 
old men are at liberty to give theirs; and when they are come to a 
retolution, the young men are called in, and the Execution of their 
determinatibn vecommended to them. The King has not the power 
. any man tõ death, even for murder; but he is pat into the 
Is of the relations of the deceaſed, to deal with him as they ſte 
fit; and even for adultery the huſband is left to do himſelf juſtice ; 
$#7% O95 > - 6 | U u 3 which 
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which he. uſually. does by cutting off the cars of the man that hay 
offended him. ere have been inſtances of their ſerving our Englih Wl that 


N os 


libertines in the ſame manner. 
Food.] Their food, inſlead of. bread, is floyr of Indi | Charh 
He LE ſeaſoned e bafy pda. aud this is called — — 2 
1 hex, Aſp, een of It, ee qll-manner GN 
"They make from wood, aſhey what ferves them as ſalt. Long pepper Geory 
and Ae ſupply their want of ſpice, and theſe, grow in their Wl Sen 
- gardens, pure itt 121 = nen bell, den Lure 
Diſea ſes and remedies.] The natives are very healthful, and hav upon 
hardly any diſeaſes, except thoſe occaſioned by drinking of rum, deſtro 
and the ſmall pox ; thoſe, who do not drink are exceeding long. lived. they 0 
Old Brim, Emperor of the Creeks, who died but a few years ago, no a 
lived to 130 years; and he was neither blind nor bed- rid, till fone Bi ferent 
few months: before bis death. They have ſometimes pleuriſies aud 
fevers, but no chronical diſtempers ; and know of ſeveral herbs that 
have great virtues in pbyſie, particulatly for the cure of venomow 
ites and wounds. „ bats Lowtls 211 308 0) 
In the year 1728, Carolina was divided into two - governments, 
Vviz. North Carolina and South Carolina. A: town called Edenton, 
- now n ſmall. village, was reckoned the capital of North Caroling; 
and we do not hear of any conſiderable town in this province. But in 
South Carolina, its capital, Charles-Town, is a fine place, ſtanding 
on 2 peninſula (ſomewhat like. Philadelphia) formed by the. riven 
"Aſhley and” Cooper, about, a mile diſtance from one another at the 
town. L he ſtreets run Eaſt and Weſt between the rivers, and North and 
© South inland; they are broad, and the houſes. about 1090 jn numbej; 
ſome of brick urs others of timber; are handſomely built, elegant, 
id let at great rents. The ny + here is very conſiderable, and 
ables the Inhabitants to live ſplendidly, and keep equipages ; which, 
ther with this place being the ſeat bf government, and where the 
allembly of the fates is held, renders Charles-Town one of the mol 
. and agreeable places in North Ameri ea. 
The — of Georgia, called Savannah, ſtands about ten mile 
from the. ſea, on a ſine river of the ſame name; built on a bank be. 
tween-thirty-. and, forty feet above the water-Jevel, and commands at 
agreeable proſpect 10 the.ſea, and for many miles up the. river. Ihe 
1 of Whitefield, the Metbodift, will probably be long remen- 
bered here, through the great pains and the voyages he took, to-gather 
collections, ſaid -to found an nr in this town ;, whic 
now ſerves as a college for the education o young men, to fig them © Wl” © 
- ,, Propa ating the principles of the founder which his pecpliar turn of „1 
mind had ſuggeſted, and which he was very ſallicitous-to eſtabliſh. 


Their pexions,. habits, genius, religion, Ge, are ſcarcely differ 
Gele Southern parts of this — | 
p — 


. from the, pther nations of 
©. REVOLUTIONS gxp MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
. FYAROLINA vas the laft country in America planted by the Eng 
bam, after Sir Walter Raleigh's unfortunate attempts to . © 
bebe. in Carolioa, in the latter end of the reign of 2 liſt 


This c ſeem to have been intirely overlooked till tht 
ken- ug country ſeems. 1 . — 
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Pr 
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reftoration of King Charles II. The then Miniſtry, being informed 
that Carolina would produce wine, oil, and ſilk, and almoſt every 
thing that Britain wanted, procured a patent or grant from King 
Charles to themſelves, dated the 24th of March 1663, of great part 
of this coaſt ; the grantees being "Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Chancellor ; George Duke of Albemarle, the General; William Lord 
Craven, John Lord Berkley, the Lord Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Sir 
George Carteret, Sir William Colleton, and their heirs. Theſe pro- 
prietors, however, did little towards planting it, until the year X 24H 
when Lord Aſhley ſtruck out a whimfical kind of government for the 
colony, creating a Palatine or Sovereign, with a council to be a check 
upon him; which involved them in perpetual quarrels, and almoſt 
deſtroyed the plantation. as ſoon as it was ſettled ;- to prevent which; 
they were at length obliged to ſell their ſhares to the Crown; and it is 
now.a royal government, only Earl Granville thought fit to retain his 
ſeventh ſhare, which his family ſtill remains in poſſeſſion of. ee 
The Carolinas being frequently invaded and harraſſed by the French 
and Spaniſh Indians, the Engliſh found it neceſſary to extend. their 
plantatiops farther South, and added that province denominated 
Georgia, contiguous to the Carolinas; and truſtees were appointed to 
fortify that frontier againſt the incurfions of the Indians, who accord- 
wely built towns, * erected forts on or near the banks of the rivers 
Savannah and Alatamaha; in order to cover theſe provinces againſt any 
hoſtile. attempts on that fide, for here only they were liable to be at- 
tacked. As to the reft, the Apalachian mountains cover the two 
Carolinas from any invaſion from the, Weſt, | | 
General Oglethorpe commanded the firſt embarkation for Georgia, 
to whom the Greek nation yoluntarily relinquiſhed their right to all the 
country South of the river Savannah, the Northern limits. of. this 
new province 'of Georgia, ; and articles of commerce were ſettled 
between the Enpliſh and Creeks. There were ſome attempts made 
the laſt war to add the Spaniſh port of St. Auguſtine to the ee of 
Georgia; and had not General Oglethorpe been betrayed, he had pro- 
bably reduced that fortreſs; but not b ing able to confide in bis 
own people, he found it neceſſary to retire from thence; and the 
Spaniards not long after returned the viſit, and invaded Georgia, which 


was ſo well defended by Mr. Oglethorpe, that the, Spaniards were 
denten off ; however, till che laſt treaty of peace, they always inſiſted 
that 'the province of Georgia, or part of it, belonged to the crown 


of Spain, 
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and EXTENT, 


oath; and by New Mexico on the Weſt. 


| ws, French Indians, 


5 middle of the gulph of 
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Srrusrien Etween the Jatituges of 285 td 32 2 Nor 
about 420 miles; and between the longitude: 1 


8o and 91 degrees Weſt, about 580 miles. 


- Booniwintiy:" Bonded by G a and Carolina on the North; 

by the Atlantic otean on the Eaſt; y the 175 ph of Mexico on the 

his country, which in- 

eludes 4 of what the French called Lovifiana, was ceded to Bri. 

tain by e peace of 1763; and was divided into two provinces, Vit, 

Faft' and Weſt Florida, 48 is particularly explained i in his Majeſy 
tion ; Which ſee at the end of this book. 


1 The Apalachian mountains, which divide Carolin 


[= the reft of the Britiſh plaptations from Florida, are the moſt cot 


derable, The mountains ending in the South of Carolina, there i 
4 plain leyel 175 from thence to the gulph of Mexico, which un 
we reaſon © ou ortifying the banks oy the rivers Savannah nd 
atamaha in Jeorgia, * alas” the incurſions of the Spauik 
who to diſturb our ee in Soul 


Carolina. 

River ] The chief rivers * 1. The. Mifffhp Hppi, to which th 
rench have given the name 14 St., Louis 3 th y it riſes in the 
ortk of Canada, and N outh-Eaſt, and 4 South, falls into 

xico, after 2 courſe of above 3000 


* The rivers Parks and Apal alach run from North to South Eaf 0 
Rn Ge . e into the gulph of Mexico, as dos 

ts river 5 15 to Mr. O Ogletharpe, the rivers Flin 
6, 5. riſe in tl achian mountains, and, paſſing through 


ON fall } ik of. Mexico. 
1 rs tiers . 1 riſe in dhe ſame mountains 


to th \Atlantic ocean, The river of % 
ohn 15 a pes ove nav 1 8 er Which runs parallel to bem and for 
merly divided ' Spaniſh Florida from the Britith dominions, 

As to the air and ſeaſons, and the produce of Florida, theſe article 


. pee the ſame as in Carolina, which lies in the ſame climate, and! 


. 1 


contiguous to it. 
The perſons and eharafters of the F rida Indians are much tit 


fame with thoſe of, Virginia and Carolina, | 


Bays and capsr.] The chief bays in Florida, part whereof tit 
French have nay ons Logifiana, are, 1. St. Bernard. 2. Aſcenſon 
3. Mobile. 4. Penſacola, 5. Dauphine, 6. Joſeph. 7. Apalu7 
g. Spirito SanQo ; and, 9. Carlos bay. 

I be chief capes are, 1. Cape Blanco, 3, Samblas. 3. Anclots 
. andy 3. Cope Florida, . o 16648 uf 
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BRITISH AMERICA, , 
Sas], The ſeas bordering on Florida are the gulph of Mexico and 


che gulph of Florida. 4 | 

Face of the country, &9c,)] The greateſt part along the ſea-coaſt of 
theſe n for ſome miles within land, is repreſented as a 
ſandy ſoil, in ſome xe Sages with a thin ſward of grafs, and 
ſome ſhrubs, but no timber. At the diſtance of above twenty milos 
from the. coaſt; the land becomes much better; and farther inland it 
is very rich, and furniſhes the productions uſual to ſuch climates.; fo 
that, upon the Whole, the country may be reckoned; as good as thoſe 
in its neighborhood. The mortality which raged 1 Britiſh 
troops firſt ſent there to oceupy the poſts quitted by the French, was 
chiefly owing to the ſmall places in which they were, lodged, and 
want of proper canveniencies for men freſh to the country, and not ingre 
to the hardſhips which the French had brougbtthemſelves to, in imita- 
tion of the Indians. For, as ſoon as the places were extended, and freſh 
air and other conveniencies introduced, the tr became as heal | 
as thoſe in the —_ provinces. - Moreover, the great age to which 
many of the Indians live, and maintain their vigour, is a good mark 
of the wholeſomeneſs of the climate. 1 „„ e 

The cpuntry round St. Auguſtine produces annually two 
of Indian corn, and the herbage and fruits common to Georgia 
and Carolina. And there is reaſon to think that it will not be long 
before filk, cotton, ſugar, wine, rice, indigo, and many other articles 
of trade, will -be uced in quantities ſufficient to render theſe p 
vinces defirable : . connections with; eſpecially as 
is a proſpect that minerals, and other foſſil productions, are to be 

Florida, conſidered either in a 2 ar commercial view, does 
2 ad vantageous to Britain. Fl 
e 


eets of the royal navy may ſafely 
in the harbours on the coaſts of the gulph of Mexico, and be 


ready, in time of war, for any ſervice in thoſe ſeas; and Britiſh 


commodities may be conveniently vended from thoſe: ports to the 
Spaniſh ſettlements, which are generally kept too bare of European 
neceſſaries. 1 32 IT. Ad 128 ** 1 
. In Eaſt Florida the chief town is St. Auguſtine, which the Spaniards 
fortified with baſtions and a ditch; and was alſo ſtrengthened by a 
ſtrong ſquare caſtle, called St. John's Fort. The town, which is of 
an oblong 'foptn, ſeated at the foot of a pleaſaht hill, well covered 
with trees, lies along the ſea-ſhore, where an harbour is formed by ap 
iſland firetchitig about ten miles along the coaſt. . But off the harbour, _ 
and indeed along the coaſts of Florida, the waters are tod ſhallow 
dd de 'approathed by veſſels drawing more than ten or twelve feet 
Yate | plac 1s not ſituate for much trade. Mag” cy 
In Weſt Florida the chief town is Penſacola, which lies in a bay of 


the ſame name, where there is not depth of water near the ſhores for 
Veſſels of much bürthen; but the bay is ſo well land- locked, that veſſels 


may ride with great ſafety, againſt any wind; and it is probable that 
ihe place tay in titne 'become-confiderable, ' _ . - 

„Mobile lies to the Weſtward of Penſacola, on the bank of the river 
Mobile, and in the neighbourhood of ſwamp and ſlimy mud left by 
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REVOLUTIONS and MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


"3: Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Florida immediately after 
1 "their conqueſt of Mexico, undef which name they comprehend. 
is alt "thoſe countries which lie Notth of the gülph of Mexico, of 
-which Carolina and the reſt of the Britiſ plantations are part; bat, 
the Spaniards abandoning part of this country for richer ſettlement 
in Mexic6/and Peru; the Engliſm planted moſt of the Eaſtern coaf, 


* 


no filed Britiſn America, the Spaniards retaining only St. Auguſtin, 


and two or three other ſmall places Eaſt of the river liſhmppi, and 
what lies Weſt of that river; and thüs the country fituated between 
ide Englim plantations on the Eaft,- aud the Spaniſh territories in the 
Weſt femained under the dominion'of the Florida Indians, until the 
Tear 1718, when the French 'took'poſtefſion of the mouth of the tiver 
iGGppi, and eredted ſome forts; by virtue whereof: they laid claim 
10 the greateſt part of Florida, incrosching on the Spanith territories 
on the Weſt, and the Engliſh dominions on the Eaſt. They did, in- 
<eed,” once before erect ſome forts on the Spaniſh ſide of the river 
Miſſiſſippi; but the Spaniards demoliſhed them, and drove the French 
dt of the country; but, fince France and Spain have been ſo cloſely 
zunited, the Spanfards ſeem to wink at their incroachments ; but the 
'Englih; who have ever looked upon this coantry,' as far Weſtward 2x 
the river Miffiſfippi, to belong to the ' colonies of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, or at leaſt to their Iadian allies the Creeks or Cherokees, 
thought they had very good reaſon to diſpute this part of Florida with 
the French, theſe Indians having ceded to the Engliſh all this country 
which they do not chuſe themſelves; and it muſt be admitted that the 
natives only can give the Europeans a juſt title to iti, 
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JJ. AND. ado Dalla ale. (wot 2 
I. ,NEWFOUNDLAND. - 
Sirus rion UUEtseen the latitudes, of about 47 and 52 degrees 
. and ExTEnT. D North, about three hundred miles; apd between 

the loygitudes of about 52 and 59 degrees Weſt, about 
240 miles. But the illand, being of a nates form, does not con- 
tain more than half the ſurface within the above limits. On the 
North it is ſeparated from Labrador by the \ſtreights of Belleiſle; 
on the Eaſt and South. it is bounded y th Atlantis ocean; and on 
the Weſt by the gulph of St. Lawrence. It affords many good har- 

ars and 0 of freſh water; but the face of the country is diſ- 
agreeable, enough; very rocky, and, in general, "barren; 'z . 
it has vaſt foreſts of uſeful timber; the winters are long and inten 1 
cold ; and the cohntty, which is feldom free from very thick fogs a» 
florms of ſnow or fleet, does not promiſe any thing in favour of agn- 
cultyre, notwithſtanding * that the few cleared Tpots about theſe 
SOT UTC ESN R ſettlemevis 
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, * 
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ſettlements produce plenty of garden-ſtuff during their ſhort hot 
TS, TT ISL HI3NMMUC gut £0 EA OOUMACS 
This inland is valuable on account the immenſe Thoals of cod-filh - 
After which ſwarm on its adjacent ſea banks, and give:employment to ap- 
dend. _ 4s of ten thouſand people buſied there during the fſhing · ſoaſon, 
0, of which | conſtitutes ſo great an article of commerce as to increaſe the 
dat, Wl [tional Rock by about three: hundred. thouſand: pohnds annually; and 
moreover forms an excellent marine _— «100 5 HOI POTS) 
The towns are St. John's, Placentia, Bonaviſta, and a/ few other 
{mall ſettlements; but che number of families conſtantly reading in 
theſe places are ſaid not to exceed five hundred, beſides the military 
people which -garrifon the forts. And the ſubſiſtence for theſe inha- 
bitants 48 (433 ex them evety year from other places. A fleet of the 
royal Davy, under the command of à Commodore, who is Governor 
of the iſland, 4s ffatjoned on this coaſt. every year, to protect the 
kſhery; and keep: order among the multitude concerned in it. The 
midland parts sre ſuppoſed to be inhabited by a few natives; and 
ſome of the Efkimaux alan come here during the hunting ſeaſon. 
- Hef + This (iſland: being diſcovered by Cabot, employed by 
Henry VI, it was ever claimed by Britain, though contended for by 
the Freneh but by the treaty of Utrecht it was reſtored to Britain ; the 
Frenchz being allowed to fi found the Northern LING Ind cure their 
fiſh on ſhore, without erecting any fortifications. .T beſeprivileges bei 
much extended by the French, they were, by the peace of 1763, coaf 
to the-tworſmall iiles of St. Pierre and Miquelon, lying to the Southward 
of Newfoundland, and in them not to keep a force of above ſiſty 
-oldiers,- nor to Duild any fortifications. = |» 1 1 RAR, 
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Breton is. an iſland of about 100 miles in leagth, and about 
in bread ch; lies about too miles to the South- Weſt of ' Newfound- 


: 


Ca 
find, and ee from the North-Eaft'coaft of Nova Scotia b 
the narrow firetght of Canſo; its climate, foil, and produce, muc 
8 like that of Newfoundland; valuable on no account but its having 

111 ſome good harbours, particularly that of Louiſhourg, which is abo 
ten miles in circuit, with a depth of water of fix fathoms ; and wherein 


a large ＋ might ride with tolerable ſecutity. While it was in the 


| bands of the French they aſſumed the ſovereignty of the bay of St. 
res Lawrence ; but it is not of that uſe to Britain, to whom it was ceded 
_ Ss 

| ren. 2 eee 7 Media; 1 121 
ei d ee 
. Within the bay of St. Lawrence, and between Cape Breton and the 
; 1 North-Eaſt coaff of Nova Scotia, lies the iſland of St. John, in 
"a about 47 degres of North latitude ; is about 60 miles long, and above 
"Ul. o broad; It much improved by, the French, and furnjfhed 


arpe quantities of corn and g beef. Thie illand, when it fell into 
70 the hands of "Britain, py o well euleivaced, and ſo agreeable to live 
10 ju, that the Pfeuch inhabitants, to the number of four thouſand, 
quetly ſubmitted themſelves" to the hid gre oo” The fertili 


theſe ch ä this ille have inyited many people to ſettle in it | 
_ | 4 
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. 
IV. BERMUDA. OR THE SUMMER ISLANDS 
- Theſe iſlands were fo called from John. Bermudas, A Spaniard, who 


firſt diſcovered them in 1503; and afterwards named 8 George 
Summer, Who loſt his 'ſhip on their rocks, anno They ar 
ſituated in the Atlantic ocoan, Weſt: lon. 6 — 1 forth lat, 32 
degrees 20. minutes, ſeven or eight hu es Eaſt of Charles. 


Toten in South Carolina; being a cluſter of fall lands, in the ſhape 
of a 1 crook, W 0 5 20, oo0 acres walled round 
rue roc "IF" 
No part of the world enjoys 4 
mate, vor is more remarkable for ealth, and plenty of fleſ, fl, 
» fruits, herbe, and roots. The chief 100 is St. George, i in 
the / -Weſt part of the iſtand, containin 1000 houſes.” Here 
er with which they built their houſes, and 
r e loops, Roa e as well 
As Ons. 14 Ut J. 48 
ere are three el. in che well provided with a 
handſome 1 gon Ate . "x 'Biſhop,, of Cloyne, wy 
formerly about ereQin the education of the 
American e but a. Ta ai. No _—_ are ſe 
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er Lore en BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


| — between 73 — 81 * Weſt longitude, and 21 and 2 
p degrees North latitude, are very numerous, and twelve of them pretty 
large. Theſe werk the firſt lands diſebveted in ny Columbus, 


anno 1492. 

_ Providence Ter The idand of Providence is now ted and 

fortified by ritain, being ſituated in Weſt 10 on lan North 

latitude 25, an 1 Eaſt of the continent of Florida. . None 

of the other i eee. Lind tg Engliſh have e 
: 1 * * 


Fu 


24 YL A We 0 . CI IE 
tuated in 18 d . 
Rr -Welt of 8 6. Ce bangs pod jane Ke twenty miles | ong 


kx ten broad. _. 
The inhabitants 2 ad baker parts chiefly 10 7 5 © * plant- 
ing of Indian Vin, diher Parts of Hand. | 
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1 MONTSERRAT. 


dee is fitaated thirty miles e of * and e 
ee r my 


——_—_— carisro fifth as. 


The ian of st. Chriſtopher's is ſituated in 62 degiees Welt lon- 

itude, and = 2 North latitude. ' Tt is twenty miles long, and 

even or ei road; produces the greateſt 2 of ſugar, next to 
aica an Bardpdoes ; ; and ſome years it produces 

_= It 7 uces alſo cotton, ginger, and the tropical fruits. 

Colombus, in the ſervice of Spain, diſcovered. this 
1 in 1493, „and pave it his Chriſtian name. The Spaniards de- 
ſerting it, the Engliſh and French arrived here in 1625, and divided 
it between them, 

A mountain runs through the middle of it, from whence there iſſue 
ſeveral rivalets, The French were poſſeſſed of the South fide of the 
— e e 1713, when they yielded it to . 
n 


ull as much as Bar- 


1 4 F T k U d 5 
Weſt longitude, and 


The iſland of Antego is fituated in 61 degrees 
17 degrees. North latitude, fixty miles Eaſt of St. Chriſtopher's; it is 
of a circular form, -almoſt twenty miles over every way, and has a great 


many good harbours. "The Governor of the Leeward iſlands 
relides at St. John's, the chief town. 

The produce is chiefly ſugar, ginger, cotton, pine- -apples, plan- 
tain, and other tropical fruits. They have no other water but the 
rains which fall in of ſpring and autumn; this they reſerve in cif- 
terns; and, if the rains f. "oy are in great diſtreſs, being forced to 
fetch their freſh, water from the neighbouring 0 * fprings 
ef freſh water have been lately found here. 


XI. DOMINICA. 


"Dominica is a ſmall illand, in 1 degrees North latitude, thirty 
miles North of Martinico, but very little cultivatet. 
This was agreed to be a neutral iſland at the laſt treaty of Aix-la- 
2 apelle, though h this, as well as the other three, viz. St. Lucia, | 
incent, and Tobago, were, in reality, deemed part of the terri- 
— of * Britain act this treaty, as appears by a commiſſion 
given by the late King George to the late Duke of Montague, to ſend 
colonies to the iſland. & St. Lucia in the year 1522. It was, however, 


cen 8 by the late rea of peace, in 1763. 


| "XI." B A R . 

Adel 3 is btwstedd id 18 degrees North latitude. The inhabitants 
w; ly themſelves chiefly-to the ws of cattle, and raiſing pro- 
W with which they ſupply the neig bouring — ey 

is 
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| This ifland is the property of the Codrington family, Who have 1 
t number of dept her, here, and fin the ian or e It was 
Nec s Colonel C er Codringten, Governor 8nd Captain. 
Gene ral of Barbadoes who, dying anno 1710, gave two plantations 
z Barbadoes, and part of this and of Barbuda, valued at 2409 
| nds per annum, to the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel, 
or the inſtructibn iof the negroes. in Barbaddes, and the reſt of the 
| Caribbee iſlands, in the Chriſtian Wot and Benden and en · 
e N. ui An ; 


. Nin. sr. IN CEN T. 


St. Vintan 3 is Gtuated Gxty miles and upwards Weſt of Fa 
and is twenty miles long, and 29% a many broad.; is a fruitful 


2 and bas many inl bitent, fly Carribbeans, who live 


* 
1 
- 
2 er e 


1 Kir aan a a nga 


Granada, Weſt longitude 61 degrees 36 minutes, North latitude 11 
degrees 21 minutes, is the moſt Southern of the Caribbee iflands, and 
was, together with ſeveral ſmall iſlands * it, C called the Grenadines, 


4 yt I + , n 


| ceded to Great Britain, by the treaty of 57 eace in 4763. The air of 
the iſland is very and Na — 1 5 fruitful, that 
all forts of trees, the corny: a grow; better here than 


in_any other of the Caribbe 75 {everal good harbour; 


and produces ſugar, ginger, lands 90 49DacxAs, and. has ou 
- of good * | 5 


eee e T O B A 0.0... 


"Tobago is fituated in 11 degrees odd minutes North fatfivds, 120 
. miles South of: arbadoes ; is about thirty miles long, and nine 
broad; a' fruitful ſoil, capable of producing whatever the ſugar- 
Hands produce and is not ſo ſubject to hurricanes as the other 
iſlands, King Charles II. granted it to the Duke of Courland, by 
whoſe anthortty a, colony i be Engliſh, and another of Dutch, were 
ſettled here ; but their plantations were ſo harraſſed and diſturbed b y 
| the Caribbees of the neighbouring continegt, that they left the mo 
But, fince the late treaty of peace in 1763, when the iſland was ceded 
to England, a conſidetable number of planters have ſettled in Tobago, 
which now Te to be ſoon in a Yelp t e vs it it 
. watered with . ſprings. 


XVI. AA 


The iſland of Barbadoes is fitoated in the Atlantic ocean, in 59 de- 
Weſt longitude, and 13 degrees-North latitude, being the moſt 
Eaterly of all the Caribbee 1 Nands, ninety miles South: Faſt of Mar- 
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tinico,. and ſeventy miles Eaſt of St. Vincent, twenty-bve _ 
and fifteen broad; generally à level country, wich ome no 
and but letle wood, corn, or grab. ws lea, 
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goavas, plantains, oranges, gitrens, and other tre ruits. 
The beſt citron water is brought from hence” © 
The chief town is Bridge. own, on the South-Weſt coaſt of the 


A college is erefted here, with a revenue for rofeſſors au the feveral- 


benefactor. 


ſeiences; Colonel Codrington was the princip 


be number of white inhabitants is computed 'ro'be 20,600, and 


of their negro ſlaves 100, ooo. | mw N e 
They receive their corn, cattle, flour, fleſh, and ſalted 6h from 
penſylvania, and other Britiſh Northern countries, or from Ireland ; 
and their furniture and cloathing from Old England. * 2 
They have ſometimes hurricanes in autumn, but not ſo often à in 
the neighbouring iflad. 5 
At all other times they have the conſtant trade · winde from che 


Eaſtward. 


| Revolutions and. memorable; events. } This iſland was ird reſorted to 


by the Engliſh in the reign of King James I, but James Eacl of Car- 
lide-obtained the firſt grant of it, auno 1625, in the firſt year of Kin 
Charles I, who parcelled it out to ſeveral adventurers that tranſporte 
themſelves thicher, They found no inhabitants, but a good breed of 
bogs,” which are fappoſed to have been left there by the Spaniards or 
Portugueſe in their voyages to the continent of America, 4p 
. The adventurers applied themſelves at firſt to the planting of to! 
bacco, which not thriving as they expected, they panned cotton and 
indigo, Which yielded a confiderable profit; but they made little ſu- 
65 till 1647, when Colonel Modiford, Colonel Drax, and Colonel 
alrond, and ather Cavaliers, living uneaſy under the uſurpation, 
converted their eſtates into money, and tranſported themſelves to Bar- 
badoes, where they erected - ſugar-works, and acquired very great 
eſtates ; and, in the year 1650, the white inhabitants of the iſland 
were increaſed to thirty thouſand and upwards, with twice that number 
of negroes, who exerciſed their maſters with perpetual conſpiracies, 


in order to recover.their liberties ; but, not ſucceeding, were ſeverely. 


puniſhed, | IS, 
King Charles II. purchaſed the property of this iſland of the pro- 
prietors in the year 1661, ever ſince which Be badoes has been a royal 


government, and the colony granted a duty of four and a half per cent., 
on their ſugars, for maintaining the forces and fortifications in the 
iſland, which amount to above 10,000 pounds per annum, though it is 
rot always applied to the purpoſes it was deſigned, and proves an in- 
ſopporta ble burthen on the planters. De Ruyter, the Dutch Admiral, 
treacherouſly” attempted to ſurpriſe this iſland in 1664, in a time of 
peace, but was bravely repulſed, n 
The inhabitants ſuffered much by a hurricane that happened in 1674, 
many of their windmills, as well as houſes, being blown down. A 
kin of plague alſo viſited them in 1691, and carried off multitudes 
of white people; a loſs which they have not recovered to this day; 
and Bridge-Town, their capital city, was almoſt wholly deſtroyed by 


fire in 1766. But the plague of rapacious Governors has done 
more miſchief chan all the n already enumerated. 
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It produces ſugar, rum, melaſſes, cotton, indigo, ginger, pine · apples, 
frai : 


. ri AMERICAN ISLANDS: 


; "VL JAMAICA.” 


* Situation and \ extent} Between the latitudes of 17 and jb * 
Nor, rth, about 60 miles ; and bereen the longiads of 764 79 dep 
Weſt; about 140 miles. 


Boundarie;.] It lies in the Caribbean ſea, about 109 miles Soul 
CHOI and 70 Weſt of Hiſpaniola. 


Ni ver.] There are near 100 ſmall rivers in this iſland, 8 
Lune precipitating themſelves from the mountains North or South, and 
ling into the ſea aſter a ſhort courſe. 
Boris well-water: near the ſea is brackiſh and unwholſome. 


1. The of Point Marant, at the Eaſt end of the 
fp Toda, e Roy — 1. The port of Old Harbour. 
| ind. 1 4 —5 and point of Cape Meugeld bay. 6. Port 

4 Th and 7 Black Point, For i te Shak e of the mand; and there 
are foie others on the North PF 


Va.] The wind blows off the Fey way in the night, — 00 
the iſland in the da wo rc. except in December, January, an Feb 
when the North wind blows deny. and checks the .growth of 
canes, and all other vegetables on the forth fide of the illand, but the 
mountains cover the South fide from them. x 
| - The South wind brings che moſt rain ; no rains are laſting on the South 
Lie of the iſland, which come from the the land. 


Seen Froſt and ſnow are never ſeen here, but ſometimes large bal. 
The chief rainy r YL cy cape 
| YN 206g, for a fortnight. + 


Face of the iſland.) There is a ridge of kills runs from Eaſt to Welt 
h the iſland, furrowed by 4 allies on the North and South 

ſides, made by the violent rad which fall almoſt every day on theſe 
mountains, down whatever falls in their way, and making | 2 
deep channels; theſe hills conſiſt either of rock, or ſtrong clay, and 
Covered wich wood. 

The vallies or Savannahs are exceeding level, and without tones, ft 
paſture when cleared of wood ; the moſt rultful lying on the South fie 

F qraaita-otat aft is Hit os eats a they 
5 ey are very and pleaſant after t rains or as 
| called) but parched and burnt op in dry weather. | 


Parifes.) The iland is divided into fourteen pariſhes or precioch: 


ove yery-- few: rowneditha; clint arp, 1+. By. Ta de la Vega, ot 
Spa Town. 2 Kingſton, 3+ Port P ge; . That of Port 


St. * de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town, i is plananly ſituated in a fine 
Big upon the river Cobre, which falls into à bay of- the ſea that forms 
the harbour of Port Royal, about ſeven miles * it conſiſts of 800 
or 1090 houſes, and was, the capital of the iſland, for there the Govern 
reſided, and the general aſſembly and courts of juſtice were held. 
Kingſton i is a, port · town, fituited on the North fide of the bay of Port 
Royal, ten or twelve miles South-Eaſt of St. Jago, and, ſince the re 
misfortunes of the town of Port Royal, it became a large and pops lows 


Place 


\ 
* 


place, much frequented by merchants and ſeafaring men, and lately made 
the capital of the iſland. _, b A* x 

Port Paſſage is a ſea- rt town, ſituated at the mouth of the river Co- 
bre, ſeven miles South-Eaſt of St. Jago, and obtained its name from being 
the greateſt 1 in the.iſland. 


Port Royal, be 4 
was ſituated in the South-Eaſt part of the iſland, at the extremity of a long 
ſip ot point of land, running Weſterly about twelve miles from the main 
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ore it was deſtroyed by an earthquake in the year 1692, 


land, having the ocean on the South, and a fine bay of the ſea, which 
forms the r, on the North, well defended by ſeveral forts and 


platforms of guns; the harbour is about three leagues broad in moſt 
places, and fo deep, that a ſhip of 700 tons may lay her fide to the ſhore, 
ad load. and unload at pleaſure ; nor does there want good anchorage in 


y part of it. F 
The point of land on which the town ſtood was exceeding narrow, 


and nothing but a looſe ſand, that afforded neither) graſs, ſtones, freſh 


water, trees, nor any thing that could encourage the building a town + | 


upon it, but the goodnels and ſecurity of the harbour. 


It contained above 1500 houſes, and was ſo populous, and ſo much 


frequented by merchants and planters, that the houſes were as dear rented - 


as in the well-traded ſtreets of London. | 


It was on the 17th of June, 1692, the earthquake happened, which 0 


in two minutes deſtroyed moſt of the town ; the earth opened and ſwal- 
lowed up abundance of houſes and people; the water guſhed out from 
the openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps ; but ſome 
of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters of houſes, 
and were afterwards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were caſt away in the 
harbour, and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was car- 
ned over the tops of the ſinking houſes, and did not, however, overſet, 
bot afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of people, who ſaved their lives 
oon her. Major Kelly, who was in the town at this time, ſays, the 
earth a and ſhot very quick in ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral peo- 
ple fink» down to the middle, and others ap 

above ground, and were ſqueezed to death; the ſky, which was clear be- 
fore the earthquake; became, in a minute's time, as red and us hot as an 
oven ; the fall of the mountains made a terrible crack, and, at the ſame 
une, dreadful noiſes were heard under the earth; the principal ſtreets, 
which lay next the quay, with large warehouſes, and ſtately brick build- 
ings upon them, were all ſunk; part of the town, however, was left ſtand- 


ng, on a neck of land which runs into the ſea, at the extremity whereof 


tod the caſtle, which was ſhattered, but not demoliſhed. 

And, at Savannah, on the North fide of the iſland, above a thouſand 
acres were ſunk, with the houſes and people in them; the place appearing 
for ſome time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, but no fign of bouſes 
to be ſeen. "At Yellow; a mountain ſplit, and deſtroyed ſeveral planta- 


tions, with the people on them; and one plantation wis removed a mile 


from where” it formerly lay; the houſes were, in general, thrown down 


or damaged all over the iſland; and it is computed that three thouſand 


* were killed, with thoſe loſt in Port Royal. 


town, being rebuilt near the place where the former Rood, was a. 


ſecond time deftroyed by fire, on the ; houſ 
dond dime de y fire, on th of January, 1732-33 every houſe 
was conſumed her day: only the a, 25 i 


tunate, 


/ 


magazines were left 


anding; whereupon the PRI ing vpon"the place as unfor- * 
| , ; ; x | 8 


* 


red with their heads juſt 


\ 


— 


* 
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tunate, ordered the inhabitants to remove to Kingſton, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the harbour; and there the court and offices were ordered to ht 
held, that uſed to be held at Port Royal; however, this was found to þ 
ſo. commodious a+ ftation for ſhipping, that che people ſome time after. 
wards ventured to rebuild it a ſecond (imme. 


It was a whird time deſtroyed by à ſtorm and inundation bf the fea, o 
the 2oth of Auguſt, 17220 * by *13-3 4 F g Oo, © 1 the fea, [ 
The {6a being raiſed, by the Violence of the wind, to à much 
height that ever was known before,” broke over its àntient Bond $, anf 
on aſudden-overflowed a large tract of fand, carrying away, ith at 
irteſillible fury, men, houſes, cattle and every thing that ſtood itt it 
Way. I er vil ee and} l 33 gon. 10 
be morning on which the ſtorm happened, there was a great fert 
of merchant-ſhips riding in the harbour, moſt of which had taken thei there! 
full freight, and were to habe returned home in a few days; but the Sine 
ſtoym letr only one veſſel in the harbour, - beſides fout fail of men of wir; hi 
. ant theſe had all their maſts and rigging blown away; but the: moſt ſenſ⸗ ft 
ble proof of the irreſiffible ſerce of the ſtorm was the” vaſt quantities of WIN ſufficie 
ones that Were thrown'over the town: wall; of which ſuch a prodigions WW lonies 
number was forced over, that un hundred negroes were employed fit WW grieva 
weeks in throwing them back into the ſeas” PT . N 
A The sir of this Cook rather too hot for European conte. 
tions, and generally unhealthfyl, eſpecially near the ſea-coaft. | 
The Harbour of Port Royal may be looked ypon. as the grave of ou 
marine "officers and ſeamien 5, many thouſands. have periſhed there by the 
u$healthfulnels of the places or their own irregular way, of life. But, x: 


cording to Sir Bans Sloane, boch water and air, are, good at a diſc 
. 1035 OO TES ty „. nene. | Ti 
n elm * 88 healthful az ay 


9 gies þ 8 08% ot ebnete S28T4; Of 23521423 \ 5-114 
F. uce:)] The principal vegetables and produce of this iſland are ſagu- 
OR ES Ce adds rdehes 
ms, and coggattrees; cotton, indigo, tobacco, and the priekie-pear; 
woods. for 2 ſalt, giager, cod - pepper. or pimento-: drags, fuci 
2 gvaiacum, Ching ost, ſarſapatilla, caſſia filtula, tamarinds, vauel 

gum, and roots uſe d. ĩa medicine and ſurgery... c ee n 
Here grows. the manchineel-iree, which bears 2 brautiſal bit 
poi ſanpus apple, and the mabogany, the timber and planks of both 
u hich are now, i great eſtaem with us; and they have the like forel- 
brenn and on the continent of America ia the ſame climate. 
Azimal:.) Their animals alſv/are'the fame as in the neighbouring 
continent. h * 1 Mak 21 E 13-8 #47 4 My * 5 7 ; N Sy ; 
en The planters avd\ merchants” of Jamaica bave repreſentel rn de 
to the 58 of England, that they lie TT great diſcouragements are. ate 


7 


of the decreaſe of their . 65 


the Spaniſh coaſt. 3: A further diſcouragement.co their trade 15 tht 
Y 


. cobefcome, 4. That their cutting logwobd in the bays of Campeact] 
en onder ie likewiſe r though ackually part of bis Me BW ul 
zie terricories. * hs N weir produce, whick er 


of 
SS SS 
. 


15 


onſtue 


ſtore times Cy@er, beer, and ale, are a o broug 
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X rent im royement the French make in their ſugar· colo- 

0 are j | 

pa plied Wi h goods at an ęaſie rate, The Northern colonies 

7070 reat 49.5 iti n ' ns 0 211 Ls . | 

n — Tea in bullion, which they carry 
A 


1 
wh 

ſalicient. to ae ene dran ke, which has occaſioned the ſugar · co- 
lonies to app 


grievance ) but he conſideration thereof was put off. 


„ abe pamelys beef, pork, and ßſh, flour, and peaſe, ſalted 
fleſu and fiſh ſent from the Britiſh colonies on the continent on which 
not only the maſters feed, but, according to Sir Hans Sloane, they are 
obliged to furniſh their ſervants, both whites and blacks, with three. 

There are in the. Savannahs great 7 of cattle, but they cannot 


keep beef many days, though it be ſalted; and freſh beef is ready to 


corrupt in four ox five hours, Butchers always kill in the morning, 
_— : befdfe day, and by ſeven o'clock the markets for freſh 
are iin N Nin 64 7 lf 4 k Ta "\ 


Türdle sf todbifer ee of ſeyerdl forts ; thoſe of the ſea, Leute gjeen 
trie, fror they fat being of that colour, feed on conches or ſbel Ach, 
and are very god vi ate ; theſe” ate eaten by abundance, eſpecially - 
+190! lore of th ian, and is iow become a favourite dim in 


Eh nd. F "| K 3 g 
. e — ſed: co, is taken in this OE in calm 
ays, by the Indians; it is reckoned extraordinary d eating, 4 
ende theſe ordinary proviſions, the tacoon, a ſmall quadrüped, is 
enten; rats are hkewiſe eld by the dozen, and, when they have been 
bred among the ſugar*canes, are thought, by ſome diſcerning people, 
very delicious viftuals. Snakes, or ſerpents, and coſſi, a ſort of worms, 
are caten by the Tadians and-negroes. Lo 

Leer,] The moſt common dripk is water, and reckoned, thi 
moſt wholeſome, by many , Nen BY Sir, Hans Sloane, wha 
if to recommend the drinking a draught. eyery '-morning, 
Madeii wine hath this particular quality, different from French wines, 
nd all others that. are brought hither, that it keeps better in a hot 
lace, or expoſed 40 che ſun, than in a cool cellar ; whereas other wi 

ult be kept cool here, and, if they are pot, they will turn ſour in 

5 | ought hither. from 

athern colofties, or from England, but do not Keep Wel. 
| 'X X 2 7 Government.] T 


= 


— 


7 
' 
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| rs This and other governments in the Britiſh America 
iſlands are royal governments. The King appoints the Governor and 
council, and the repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen ; and tbeſe Gy 
_—_— make laws, but they muſt be confirmed by the court of Eng. 185 


Fereer.] Beſides the militia, a regiment is ſtationed here; by which Wl the 2 
they think themſelves capable of defending the iſland againſt a deſcent ad 
by the French, or any other enemy, in caſe of a war; and they have till th 
uſually a ders ſquadron of Britiſh men of war ſtationed at Port Royal BW an at 
in time of war. 5 | wy 


BOB Ho DE. „ STINT. 361K 
Revenues.) The principal of the revenue, accruing to the. taken 
crown of Great Britain, from Jamaics is the duty ariſing from ſuga, 
rum, and melaſſes, imported from thence, which — 

Perſons and habits.) The inhabitants are either Engliſh, or of Eny- Fa 
lim extraction, born in this iſlagd'; Iodians, Negroes, Mulattos, er * 
Meſtees, or the deſcendauts of then. The Engliſh, and thoſe of Eny- it 
tiſh extraction, may be 30,000; the Indians are but few, moſt of "7% 
natives having been defiroyed by the Spaniarde. The negroes on the | 
iddand are about 100, %.ͥ. . oO PI 
The Engliſh here follow the faſhions' of their mother country in H r 
theie habits, making no allowance for their difference of climate, which I bore 
Sir Hans Sloane reproves them for; As to their flaves, they work n+ of the 
ed, except a piece of linen-cloth about their Joins; but they have ſtiture 
lictle canvas jacket and breeches given them by their maſters anna) I ur 


at Chriſtmas, to wear on holidays. 1501 aus. K 
+ Religion.) The religion of the Church of England is alſo the el. 4 
bliſhed religion in all the Britiſu iſlands; but there are no Biſhop; da 
= IF of London's Commiſfary is the principal ecclefiaſtic in thee. Wl dhe be 

n FF 's WI RD OTA 005 

| Revolutions and memorable .] Jamaica was diſcovered by Co N 
lumbus for the Spaniards, in his ſecond voyage to America, anno 149} tion « 
In dhe ear 1596 Sir 3 . with a fingle man of ww canes 
made a a this iſland, and took their capital town St. Jago d Wi frag 
3 ega (now Spaniſh town) conſiſting of about 2000 houſes, and plus forme. 
ered it. It was taken and plundered. again by Colonel Jackſon, wi Thu 
landed 500. men here about the year 1638, and the Spaniards wen WW ter Gol 
compelled to raiſe him a very able ſum. to ranſom it fron BI manki 
. | Burning. 6 665444 Sr NET * 128 WO" ; | not fre 

In the year 1656 Admirals Penn and Venables were commanded by BW 4 


22 


a, G to invade Hiſpaniola; and, not ſucceeding there, made i 


deſcent on Jamaica, and reduced the whole iſſand ; which conqueſt vn afterw 

confirmed to Great Britain by a ſubſequent treaty : but many of tht Wl Made 

S$paniſh- negroes, N to the mountains, maintained their grep they v 
»*there; and, being joined by ſeveral other fugitives from the Eoglil BY in | 

plantations fince, became very formidable; nor could they be ſabdued, adopte 

"though ſome veteran troops were ſent over to the affiftance of the plant crca 

' | 7 155 Governor Trelawney entering into a treaty with them, it au on the 

reed they ſhould femain an independent ſtate, and be governed 1 In! 

ieir own magiltrates, on condition they ſhould harbour no more fog” be of 

tive.” They live now in a Yety friendly manner with the Engl 20 yea 

and, in caſe of an invaſion, it is preſumed, would contribute greatly * Frencl 

the defence of the iſland, © ihe be 


> 
* C : , 9 19 0 f 1 ö ſ 
. | | 28 
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in were to be wiſhed alſo, that the Engliſh would forbear to treat 
their vegroes with that cruelty they have formerly done, which, no 
doubt, occafioned many of them to deſert ; for though torture be abo- 
liſhed in England, it was exerciſed upon the negroes here with great 
barbarity : they were alinoft- whipped to'dea'h without any trial, by 
the'arbitary commands of a private planter, for the ſmalleſt offences; 
and for greater crimes were faſtened to the ground and burnt by inches, 
till they expired in torments. The crime, perhaps, was no other than 
an attempr to gain that freedom they had been injuriouſly deprived of, 
which would be looked _ as an heroic action in a Chriſtian ſlave, 
taken” captive by the Turks. | 6-2, RE, 


xvi, FALKLAND ISLANDS... 
Falkland iſlands are ſituated between 51 and 52 degrees of South 
latitude, and in about 66 degrees of Weſt longitude ; and lie about 240 

miles to the Eaſtward of the coaſt of Patagoniaͥaũ. 

The face of the country does not preſent views with which people are 
moſt delighted ; extenſive heaths, bare mountains, and large pieces of 
water, are the proſpects to be met with every - where: no tree or buſh 
above the height of a man, but an uniform ſameneſs covers the moſt part 
of the ſurface. In ſome parts are plains well ſtocked with graſs, but de- 
ſlitate of cartle to feed on it ; there are no quadrupedes, beſides a crea- 
ture between a fox and a wolf, nor any venomous animal : fowls of vari- 
ous. kinds are in prodigious „and io unaceuſtomed to the fight of 
he ef men, that they are approached without any fear, and ſome even wang 
2 on them; ſea- lions, ſeals, and other amphibia, are in great numbers ; 
* „ and a vaſt. proſuſion of good fiſh is to be found on all the coaſts, and in 
15 the harbours, . whereof there are many fine ones, into which ſeveral. freſh 

| water rivers pour their, limpid ſtreams. The ſoil, in general, has à depth 
by Cy and tehacity to endure the plough and ſpade, and ſeems fit for the recep- 
0 1% Lon of ſuch ſeeds . as contribute to the ſuſtenance and uſe of inhabi- 
of war tans : many plants uſeful to diſeaſed ſeamen are found here; turf for 
Jago dr ing is every-where to be met with, and all the freſh waters are whole- 


n. who The air here is of an agrecable mediocrity ; the ſummer heats and win- 

ds were ter colds are ſo moderate, that the tranfitions give but little uneaſineſs to 

it fron i mankind; thunder is ſeldom heard in ſummer, and the winter froſt does 

ed by a he raves nor the ponds ſufficiently hard to bear men for two 
$- CET , A * 


made! . Thele iflands, it is mid, were firſt ſeen by Captain Davis, in 15923 
70 * afterwards by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 1594, who called them Hawkins's 
0 5 ; in 1398 Sebald de Wert called them Sebald iſles, and ſo. 


10 they were named in ſome Dutch maps; Dampier ſaw them in 1683; and, 
ag "1 in 1689, they were 4 Stron Falkland iſles, which name was 
A. 8 adopted by the Dr, bh, 3 has been uſed by the Engliſh ever 
Fan e ee, A Frenchman returniag from che South ſea, in 1790, anc ö 
NN on the coaſt of theſe ies. : FE ' 4. 4 : 7 th 

J Ia Lord Anfon's voyage mention is made of the uſe theſe iſlands might 
be of to ſhips paſſing into the South-ſea ; and probably gave riſe, near 


nol 20 . . . XL ” ; 
yer after, io the intention of ſettling them, by both the Engliſh and 

cat French, doable Bom the ons hearing of the 8 of the other. In 
1 WW $* beginning of che year 1754 the French made a ſettlement on the 

| ; | {+ 1 , X x 3 f = Eaſtera 


** 
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Eaftern extremity of the iſles ; in 1765 Cor E Ayrom ſited them 
and named a harbour there Port None, which was ſettled the followin 
ear by a Britiſh colony. The court of Spain, probably jealous of having 
ech active neighbours ſo near the entrance into 'the Sou -ſea, ſet up he 
pretenſions of à prior right to theſe iſlands ; and, by agreement between 
the courts of Spain and France, the latter ſurrendered their flion to 
the former, in April 1767, and not long aſter the Spaniards, reibly dif 
poſſeſſed the Fagh® ; but the court of Great Br 1 itain müdes on their 
right, and making preparations to vinditate their claim, the court of 
Ae the proceeding of the Governor of Buenos Ayres, reflored 
e place, with whatcver belonged to it, and the Eugliſh have again ta 
ken poſſeſſion of Port Egmont in Falkland iſlands. 


We hall conclude! our lacdount- af the oy dominions 3 in "Jena 
with 5s WET b 28 ed bY) 
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FOR REGULATING” Tar” CESSIONS MADE To 
5 vs BY THE LAST TREATY -or PEACE 


1 R. . 8 7 

Wing, we” have taken into our royal Seesen the Fe 
and valuable ac quifitions in America, ſec to our crown 5 

the late definitive treaty of peace, concluded at Paris the Toth da ; 
February laſt; and being Teſtrons that alt our loving ſubjeRs; as well of 
our kingdoms as of our colonies in America, — ayail themſelves, wit 
all convenient ſpeed, of the great benefits and advantages which muſt zc- 
_ craE 'therefrom to their commerce, manufaQures, - and nav! tion; we 
— thought fit, with the advice of our privy council, to iffue this ou 
amati hereby to Publ and lee re to all our loving ſib. 
1625 that we hive, with the advice of our ſaid privy council, granted 
our letters patent, under ow Feat ſeal of Great Britain, to e within 
the countries and" iſlands ceded” and” confirmed to us by the aid treaty, 
four diſtinct and ſeparate governments, ſtiled and called by the names bf 
Quebec,” Eaft Florida! W. Florida, and Grenade aud limited and bout- 
he re 4 ber: b n at's 

irſt, the ment of gebec SE on the Labrador 
the river Bt. 7 8 from bo "ling, drawn bx the bead of 
that river throagh the lake St. Jobn io die Sourh' end of the lake Nipi- 
fim ; from whence the 7 line,” the” riyer St. Lawrence and the 
lake Champlain, in 45 758 Fr "paſſts along the high 
lands wha. vide the 1 eh them PE: LInto the ia 4 Nord dl, 
Iitwtence from "thoſe e fl i ALS and Alſo along 
of the Baye de Chaleurt, 1 d e 3 ERA of $t . 
to A Rofieres, and from thence croflin che the th 
Welt'cad of the ma 
te e e ol. Eaſt Non ar qe wet 
Port 44 


17. 


e t. John. 
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5 dy a line drawn from that part of the ſaid river where the Chatahouchee 
* Flint r meet, to the ſource of St. Mary's river; and «> the 
up the 5575 e of the ſaid river to the Atlantic ocean; and to the Eaſtwar and 
dtween OK by the Atlantic ocean, and the Zulph of Florida, including 


ion to all iſlands within fix leagues of the ſea-c: 

ly dif 11 the government of Welt Florida, bounded to the Southward 
1 ther by h,of Mexico, including all the iſlands within fix leagues of 
burt of on” rom the. river Apalachicola to lake Ponichartrain; to the Wel- 
eſlored ward by the ſame lake, the lake Migarepas, and the river Miſſiſſippi iy 
| I 


an ta, Vage, by a line drawn due Eaſt from that rt of the river Mi 

eh i which lies, 2 1 degrees North latitude, to _ e river Apalachicots 
| e tahouchee ; 2 * the 8 8 oh the ſaid . Nagar A 

* ly, the government of Grenada, r oding I 

N 2 1 dy "together with the Grenadines, and the iſlands of Dominico, 


$ Vincent, and Tobago 
And, to the end hs Fe. open and free fiſhery four ſubjets. may be 
extended to, and earned. on upon, the coaſt of Labrador, and the adja- 
0 cent iſlands, we have thought fit with, the advice of our ſaid. privy coun- 
E T0 eil, to put all "that. coaſt, rom then river St. John? s co Hudſon's ſtreights, 
together with the iſlands of Anticoſti and Madelaine, and all other ſmaller 
E. iſlands lyi upon the ſaid coaſt, under the care and inſpection of our 
Governor of Newfoundland. 
| We have alio, with the advice. of our privy council, thought fit to an- 
8 nex the iſlands of St. John's, and Cape Hreton, or Iſle Royale, with the - 
tenſive Ky iſlands Adjacent thereto, fo our government of Now Ps 
We have alſo, with the advice of our privy council aforeſai ws 


day of WW to our province of Georgia all the lands lyin between the Tivers Alata» 
val maha 1 St. Mary's. 4 * 
s, with And-whereas it will greatly contribute to the ſpeed ſpeedy ſets ling our ſaid 


new governments, that our loving ſubjects ſhould be in formed of our pa- 


M7 we n n and properties. 71 Who 
his ou are, and ſhall become, inhabitants thereof: we ve. Wanger Ad to . 
ig ſob- liſh and declare, by this our proclamation, that we ha 

granted patent under our great Teal of Great Britain, by which 44 5 _ 
within ments are conſtituted, given expreſs power and direction to our Govern- 
treaty, ers of our ſaid calquics reſpectively, that, ſo ſoon. as the ſtate and cirenm- | 
mes bf ſtances of the; aid colonies will admit thereof, they ſhall, with the advices 
| bout- and conſent of the members of our council, ſummon and, call general a 


ſemblies "On e ſaid vernments reſpe&ively, in ſach, manner 


* 8 2s. Hh, uſed and directed in e calonies and 1551 33 
jead © Baer, we have. a iven 
To per he aid 1 5 nors, ee, gik Teen of . . laid * and 
* to m As, afore 

de bigh make 25 8 24 ee my bay. ut 

pe Fable r 7 | g91 of. our ſ. . dof 


ople to. the 
er F 
Wis in 285 can time, and Seit ſuch aſſemblies can 


* 4 ** Fa ng to. 74 
con : al protect 2 enjoyment o 

Ss 4 1 . La Eogl OT” i which ck putpole we have 
power, under ah. (8 ſeal, to "Te G Governors of dur {aid colonies ' 


, e . e faid-councils 
reſpeQvely, 


— 11 -courts of jodicature and public juſtice within our ſaid colg, 
nies, tor the hearing and determining all cauſes, as well criminal as civil 
according to law and equity, and as near as may be agreeable to the law 
of England, with liberty to all perſons, who may think themſelves i. 
. by the ſentences of ſuch courts; in all civil caſes, to appeal, un 
"the uſual limitations and reſtrictions, to us in our privy council. 
We have alſo thought fit, with the advice of our privy council as afore. 
ſaid, to give unto the Governors and councils of out ſaid three new colo- 
nies _ the continent, full power and authority to ſettle and agree with 
the inhabitants of our ſaid new. colonies, or with any other perſon who 


| | hall reſort thereto, for ſuch lands, teriements, and hereditaments, as ar 


now, or hereafter ſhall be, in our power to diſpoſe of, and them to gra 
to any ſuch perſon or perſons, upon ſuch terms; and under ſuch m 
Juit-rents, ſervices, and acknowledgments, as have been appointed and 
ttled in our other colonies, and under ſuch other conditions as ſhall ip. 
pear to us to be neceſſary and expedient for the advantage of the granten, 
nnd the improvement and ſettlement of our faid colonies. 

And whereas we are deſirous, upon all occaſions, to teſlify our 
ſenſe and approbation of the conduct and bravery of the officers and 
diers of our armies, and to reward the ſame, we do hereby command and 
impower our Governors of our ſaid three colonies, and all other ou 
Governors of our ſeveral provinces on the continent of North Americy 


to grant, without fee or reward, to ſuch reduced Officers as have ſervel 


in North America during the late war, and to ſuch private ſoldiers 3 
have been, or ſhall be, diſbanded in America, and are actually refiding 
chere, and ſhall perſonally apply for the ſame, the following quantities d 
lands, ſubjeQ; at che expiration of ten years, to, the ſame quit-rents u 
other lands are ſubject to in the province within Which they are granted, 
as allo ſuhject io the ſame conditions of cultivation and improvemeu, 


Io every perſon having the rank of a Field-officer. 5000 acres. 
„ ; nt! he FAS te 3 8 
T To every Subaſtern or Staff-officer 2000 acres. 
Do every Non-commiſſion-officer 200 acres. PE 
To every private man $0 acres. + | | 
We do likewiſe authoriſe and require the Governors and Commanden 
in chief of all our ſaid colonies upon the continent of North Americ: v 
t.the like quantities of land, and upon the ſame conditions, to ſuck 
| -Reduced-officers of our navy of like rank, as ſerved on board our fp 
of war in North America, at the times of the reduction of Loviſbourg an 

Quebec, in the late war, and who fall perſonally apply to our reſpetin 
Governors for ſuch grants. * e tf 
Aud whereas it is juſt and reaſonable, zud ellential to our intereſt n. 
the ſecurity of our colonies, that the ſever! nations or tribes of acer 
wich whom we are connected, and who live under our protection, ſhoul 
not be moleſted or diſturbed in the bn of ſuch parts of 6ur dont 
nions and territories as, not havin ed to, or purchaſed * 7 
are reſerved to them. or any of them, as their hunting- grounds, we © 
"therefore; with the advice of our privy council, declare it to be our ax 
will and pleaſure, that no Governor or Commander in chief in any of 
colonies of Quebec, Eaſt Florida, or Weſt Florida, do preſume, ue 
any pretence whatever, to grant warrants of ſurvey, or pafs any 
lor lands beyond the bounds of their reſpectiye goverumeuts, as 1 


11 
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in their commiſſions ; as alſo that no Governor or Commander in chief in 
any of our other colonies or plantations in America, do preſume for the 

it, and until our further pleaſure be known, to grant warrants of 
urvey, or paſs patents for any 


lands beyond the heads or ſources of any 
of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic ocean from the Weſt and North- 
Weſt, or upon any lands whatever, which, not —＋ r ceded to, or 
aſed v. us, as aforeſaid, are reſerved to the id Indians, or any 
of em. <p | " | NI | [ 
And we do further declare it to be our royal will and pleaſure, for the 
22 as aforeſaid, to reſerve under our ſovereiguty, protection, and 
minion, for the uſe of the ſaid Indians, all the lands and territories not 
included within the limits of our ſaid three new governments, or within 
the limits of the territory granted to the Hudſon's = — as alſo 
all the lands and territories lying to the Weſtward of the ſources of the 
rivers which fall into the ſea from the Weſt and North-Weſt as aforeſaid; 
and we do hereby ſtrictly torbid, on pain of our diſpleaſure, all our lov- 
ing ſubjects from making any Peng or ſettlements whatever, or taki 
2 of any of the lands above reſerved, without our ſpecial leave 
nce for that purpoſe firſt, obtained. hl 
And we do further ſtrictly injoin and require all perſons whatever, who 
ve, either wilfully or inadvertently, ſeated themſelves upon any lands 
within the countries above deſcribed, or upon any other lands which, 
not having been ceded to, or purchaſed by, us, are til! reſerved to the 


ud Indians as aforeſaid, forthwith to remove themſelves from ſuch ſertle- 


ments. 
And whereas great frauds and abuſes have been committed in the pur- 
lands of the Indians, to the great prejudice of our intereſts, and 

to the great diſſatisfaction of the ſaid Indians; in order therefore. to pre- 
vent ſuch irregularities for the future, and to the end that the Indians 
may be convinced of our juſtice and determined reſolution to remove all 
reaſonable cauſe of diſcontent, we do, with the advice of our privy coun- 
cil, ſtrictly injoin and require, that no private porn do preſume to make 
any purchaſe from the ſaid Indians of any lands referved to the ſaid In- 
dians, within thoſe parts of our colonies where we have thought proper 
to allow ſettlement ; but that, if at any time any of the ſaid Indians ſhould 
be inclined to diſpoſe of the ſaid lands, the ſame only mall be purchaſed 
for us, in our name, at ſome public meeting or aſſembly of the ſaid 
Indians, to be held for that purpoſe by the Governor or Commander in 


Chief of our colony reſpectively. within which they ſhall lie: and in caſe 


of our colonies reſpectively, where ſuch 
_ Ourſelves or by our Commiſſaries, 


they ſhall lie within the limits of any proprietary government, they ſhall + 
be purchaſed only for the uſe, and in the name of, fuch proprietors, con- 
formable to ſuch directions and inſtructions as we, or they, ſhall think 
proper to give for that purpoſe. And we do, by the advice of our privy 
council, declare and injoin, that the trade with the ſaid Indians ſhall be 
free and open to all our ſubjects whatever; provided that every perſon, 
who may incline to trade with the ſaid Indians, do take out a licence for 
carrying on ſuch a trade, from the Governor or Commander in chief of any 
| perſon ſhall reſide, and alſo give 
ty to obſerve ſuch regulations as we ſhall at any time think fit, by 
to be appointed for this purpoſe, to 
direct and appoint for the benefit of the ſaid trade: and we do hereby 
authoriſe, injoin, and require, the Governors and Commanders in chief 
of all our coldaies reſpectively, as well thoſe under our immediate govern- 

3s Ra ment, 
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r government and direction of proprietaries, to 


t ſuch licences without fee or reward, taking eſpecial t 
erein , condition that ſuch licence ON be a. 55 3 2 


ſon, to whom the { granted, ſhall refuſe 
— * td 3 e as we hall 3 thank proper to — 


we do further. Aly i 1 and require all Officers whatever, 


23 well military as 30 e employed in the mauagement and direction of 


Indian affairs uithin the territories reſeryed, ag aforeſaid,; for the uſe of 


. tbe ſaid Indians, to ſeize and app all alam whatever, who, ſtand. 


charged with treaſgn, miſpri ons, 2 or other ſe. 
— 99d mildemeangrs, hal ee 20 ke refuge i in the Fr 
territory, and to ſe tem w under a . to the 2 1 mY ran 

me was Committed Or W Rand acc "mp r to take 
CITED) we l ©), 


© Gizen at our court at St. James's, te ph dy af Ode 1763, i 
e of 007 e N. mY 
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Fontarabia, - | Biſcay, *' Spain, Europe 1:35W. 43-20N- 
Frankfort, Wetteravia, Germany, 1 7 0E. 5-ToN. 
Frankendal, - Brandenburg, Germany, Europe E. 52-22N3 
Franckfort, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 8-15E, 49-30N. 
Frederica, | Georgia, Carolina, Amer. 21-38, 31. N. 
Fribarg, - Friburg, Switzerland, Europe 27 * 46. oN. 
Priborg, © Swabia, Germany,” Europe © 7-40 E. 48*12N> 
Frontiniae, - Canada, North Amer. e. 43-20N- 
Futnee, - | 4 Netherlands, Europe 2 25 E. $#-16N:\ 
e =" age Denn 2 8 30 E. 47 30 N. 
Allpoli, 38 5 > Tattey Europe 28-00 E 65 36K 
Goes Gelderland, Netherlands, Eur 6-00 E. * 5N. 
Gere Savoy, Italy, © Evrope 6-00 E. 46: N. | 
to,” © Geiijoa,” Italy, Europe 8.41 E. 44-25 
. Flanders, * Newerlands, Europe 3-36 E. 51-60N. 
Gibraltar, Andaluſia, Spain, © Europe 453W. 36-13 N 
Girdne, Ouatalonias, Spain. - 2-35 E. 42. oN. | 
Glagow,.. Clydidale, Scotland. Europe” 4-65W. * 
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Great Poland, Poland. 

Eaſt-India, 

Perſia, - 

A 2 

n, 

Dauphine, — 

Lithuania, ö 
Groningen, 


Hg 
* 2 


„ Netherlands, Europe 4-00 E. 52. 10 N. 
| „ _ Netherlands; Europe 4-10 E. 52-20N, 
Nova Scotia, North Amer. 64-12W. 44-20 N. 

Hamburgh,  . Holſtein, _ y, Europe 10-38 E. 54-00N. 
Saxony, Europe | 9-35 E. 52-32 N. 

We 1 Europe 8-45 E. 50-12 N. 

2 —— 14 a 

Germany, : } 8-40 . 4 )-20 N. 

Iſland, Afi 6-30 W. 12.003 

Tranſylvania, Europe 24-00 E. 46-32 N. 

Germany, Europe 10:00 R. 52-17 N. 

ia, Germany, Europe 8-50 E. 4820 N. 


'..» Iſland, Amer. 76-30 W. 18-20N, 
- * Iſland, _ Amer. 76-30 W. 20-00N. 
Amer. y-. 34 00S. 

6% Amer. 76-00W. -37-30N. 

 Afia ,' 35-390 E. 32-00N. 

Europe 14-30 E. 48-45N- 

Europe 11.26 E. 47-12N- 

Aa 52-55 E. 32-30 N. 


SE 


ESEEELEEEES 


whe; Europe 26 30 E. 48. 00 N. 
Europe | 375-00 E. 44:25N: 
ö Europe 30-30 E. 61.30 N. 

i 4 . 17-30N. 
FEW ST. CY * IP Europe 30-00 E. 51-00N. 

Kingſale, | Eorope 8-20W, 51-32 N. 

Koningſburg, Pruſſia, Eprope 21-00 E. 54 40 N. 

| Konivgſeck, - Swabia, E Fw: - 9-03 E. 47.50 N. 


— 00 


* 


1 . ee Europe 8.00 E. 49-12N, 
Fuorope 10-26 E. 43:33N, 
. Europe. 12-40 E. 51.20 N. 

Europe 24-00 E. 49.00 N. 

-.... Europe. 18 06. 48-55. 

W * af Lepanto, 
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125 23 
== Euch 
Am. « 77-35W. 
56 
be. K 
3-52, 


N 


4 5 . 
22-15 E, 
13-40 


"726 E. 


Martinicolfle, Weſt-Indies, A 60-54W. 


Maſſa Carara, Italy, Europe 10. 40. 

pony — 5 == 2 44-00 
INTz, Mentz, ermany, urope 8 coE. 
Meflina, Sicily, land, Europe 16-21E. 
Metz, ©  Lorrain,' Ger Europe 6-00E. 
Mzxico, Mexico, North mer. 103-5W. 
Mitax, Milaneſe, 7 rope 9-30. 
Mittau, Courland, Poland. Europe 24- OE. 
Mocho, Mocho, Arabia Felix, Aa 44-04E. 
Monzna, Modena, Italy: © Europe 16-268. 

Mons,  Hainault, Netherlands, Europe 3-33 

Montpelier, Lan — France, Furgpe 3.5 
* — Europe 40-25 E. 


Rufſia, 
Y 


4-06 It 
Ma 2 30 
B urope . 52-00 W. 
Malaces, 7 10 * 
Malta iſle, . 23 _ FA 34 E. 
Brabant, Wa. Europe 4-22. 
ntua, Italy, Europe 11-15E. 
Germany, Europe 8-40E. 
France, Europe 5 27 E. 
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50.37 N. 


5 7 N. 
48 IN. 
50-42 N. 
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51- 52. 
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52.7 N. 
39-59N. 
39-39.N. 
48-40 N. 
02-12 N. 
1 43 © 
5:54 N- 
$120N. 


45-20N. 
52-4⁰N. 
437 t8N. 
14- 33N, 
43-55N- 


- N. 
zo-N. 


38-21N . 
49-16N. 


 20-00N. 
45-45N- 


.56-40N. 


13-45N. 


Mouful, Meſopotamia, Turky, 
Monſter, ; © Weſtphal, Se 
Morxicn, _ Bay . B e 
SO Sond HM 55 5 88 
I Am; ee Nether nds, 
Na} ee Germany, 
ants, 1 Bretany, . France, 
Nanking Nanking, pi "China, 
A oy Lavoro, Italy, 
NARVA, Livonia, © Ru 
Narbonne, Languedoc, | pun 
Naſſau, Upper Rhine, Germany, 
Niſmes, * Languedoc, France. 
Nor wic Norfolk, England, 
| Norcopping vg, - Gothlana, Sweden. 
Nn 2 . 
o . 1 : 
Czakow, — | Tarky, | 
_ I N Moravia, Bohemia, 

_ *- Oliva, Pruffa, Poland, 
Onſpach, -+ Bee" Auipach! . 
Orapge, ee panes: ) 
8 ters,” 

. Orbit lo, : — Prefidii, Tes N 
Or mus, 3 - Ormus iſſe, Perfia, © 
. ate Tem 
\-Oſnab „ "Weſtphalia, r Germany, 
Oſtend * Rs ky ng Netherlands, 
e 1 aples, Italy, 
Oudenard, Flanders, Netherlands, 
Oxford, Os En Ot 
p N Naarn 

2 fs 4 18 | ws 1 bag 

9 Paita, Peru, ath- 

Faro, Mazara, "Si iſle, 

Palmyra, Syria, ey, 
Pampeluna, Navarre, Spain 5 
5 1 17% Darien, erra-firma, 
Patis, lle of France, France, 

* — Parmeſan taly, 
Paſſau, 5 Germany, 
oi avia, tx Milaneſe, 
Pov, 2 NAA 
« P8xING, 2 : 'Peky g. r 
* | epſepolis, 7-1 gem, erna, . ; 
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Quar- . Latitude. 
2 5. e 
I... .A. 


Europe o- IgE. 52:33. 


Eu 0-25E. 60 ON. 
mon, 18. 35 N. 


Amer. 4:30. Ge, 

120 pe E. 41-00N-.” 
Europe. 1255 

ae ze 1 4 oN 

Europe 7-15E. . * 

rw es! E. 125 N, 


ret 4-3 W. >-26N: 
Europe oo 5 Fe: N. 
11- "40 
Eutope '8-00W. 39 20N. 
Europe 3˙18 W. 47: N. 


Berke 8 470 4 N. 
Amer. 9- 33N., 
Amer. 19-45 Sw. 18. 30 N. 
Amer. 6 64-00W. fs ON. 
Amer, 777. W 1 -30N,, 
_ Anier. 80-00W. $1-45N. 


bs Europe 6.30 W. 35-32N., | 
„Europe 67 36. fo 0-49N. 


Amer. 00 8. 


; Europe 1 28 F0-96N. 


Europe 37-40 E. {46-46N. 


Europe 17-30 0 E. 48:20N. 


Ea 550 K 8 N 


N. 

a . 7550 — -4 N, 

Eurdps . 9-00 K Ko: 

* — 5 * 2 

N. Am. CG i. 
Y ye. e 


Gass TRE — * 


rc Wh Ko 2 | 


Eur6 4 129 7 | 
Eu E * 455 ; 5 
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* D. 5 2 M. 
| „ , Emrppe 15-50 E 38-28N, 
© (ey — - — Lare. 48-05N, 
is,  Rofia 1 -33 21N, 
and, P * 23-00 . 36-200 


offi, f 


LN 1-11W. Elan. 


Europe 1. SoW. 46-00N, 
Exrope 32745 . 41- 54, 


4 1 
923 
* 8 * 1 


ener _ 
Europe  6-10W. 41-00K, 
Europe 21-00 B. 45-20N, 


— 14 E. 40-30N, 
+ 48 w. 0 IN 
Africa 6 . 33-58. 

© -- 23-13 - — 
13-09 E. 47-4 N. 
2 68409 E E. 40-00 N. 
Aa 38 00 E. 32-40 N. 
Al 27730 E. 37-30 N. 
Eatope 1-20 K. 5 1-21 N. 
Europe, 1-15 W. 41-32 N. 
— 4-00 E. 52-28 N. 
2 81- pol 32- wh 

ur oo -25 
e — -o; E. —5 12 N. 
* gs E. 36-350 

54-18 
Lanes 8-40 E. 164 . 
Europe 11-00 E. 48-45 N. 
Agar, ek. . 
2 5 0 E 

Europe 3-15 W. 8676 
Lurops' 2-05 W. 43-16 N. 
aroße 4-45 E. 49-46 
Europe © $-35W.4 e 
Europe 4-10 E. 50-26 
Europe 27 30 E. 40.00 N. 


Europe 24-51 E 55-g5N, 


A1 ah gt Quar- Lati- Longitude 
Towns. | Provinces. Countries. ters. tude. . 
3f e D. _ D. M. 
Shaftſbary , - Dorſertbire, ngland, Eurape 2-20 1-06N. 
Sheffield,” ' Yorkſhire, England, Europe 1-20W. + 3-26N. 
Shields, Durham, England, Europe 1-00W, 55-00N. 
Sherbro, Guinea, —— Afr 11-coW. 6-ooN: 
Sheerveſs, Kent, England, Europe 0+50 E. 51-25N, 
„ Shropſhire, « England, 2:46W, 52-46N. 
Stau, Siam, © Ealt-India, Aſia 100.55 E. 14-18 N. 
Siden, n . OY Io 42-15 LN 
Sienna, uſcany, urope 12-30 E. 43-20N 
Sion, Volais, — Europe 7. 20 3 iN 
Sleſwick, South Jutland, Denmark, Europe 9-45 54 45N- 
Slays, Flanders, Netherlands, , Europe 3-59 E. 51-19 N. 
Smyrna; - Natoka, . Torky, Ago: :/27-25E. 38-28Np 
Soiſſons, Iſle of France, France, arope-- 3-21 - 49:38; 
Switzerland, — 7-15 E. 4218N. 
England, | Europe. T- 6 208. 8 
. Germany, | | Europe. 82 420; 
Spire, | any, Europe 275 
Stafford, + - Staffordſhire, England, Eprope 2-06 W. 52. — 
Steenkirk, , Hainault ' Netherlands, Europs 4-08 E. 50-4;N- 
Serüng, Sderling Scotlend. Europe 3-5. 56-12 
dnn, F Germany, © Europe 13425 E. 53-36N> 
$rocxnoLu, Uplanitie, Sweden. Europe ag-30E. 59 
Stockton, Durham. England. Europe, \t-15W. 54-33 N. 
Stralfond, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 14-10E. 54-23N. 
STRASBURG, | Alſace, - Germany, * Evrope- 27235 E. 48-38N: 
— ts " Europe.;.9:00E, 48-40 
Africa 335 227 E. 29-50N. 
4 Europe 1+00W, 54-55N. 
be ron 72-25 — 2 
bl, 550 W. 6-39 
Cons Lungs 11-30E. 54-00N: 
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Ttuzewarn, aer 


Tevere, | Tn 
Ten, 
. 


Switzerland, Europe 8-30 E. 47-00N. 


Ilad. my 15-208, 37-04N. 
| Moropea, abe 4. 35 
Eaſt-India, Aſia yr 30 E 77 22 
Spain, Europe 115 E. 41-06N. 
Italy, Eurqpe 27-31 E. war 
Furky, Afia , 35-008. 37 
Fes, Alia, 46-308: 38-20N, 
Bannat, - Varope- 220 E. 4555 


Netherlands, Europe 3735 E. $1» 
Mere, Africa * N 


. 
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- Thomas, St. Coromandel, India, 2 Aſia 23 45.00 E. 13.00 NM. 


ToBoLsx1, Siberia, * Ruſſia, 3a Aſia . 63.00 E 57-30 N, 
Torrzpo, New Caſtile, Spain, 1 Europe 412 W. 39-45 N. 


Taul, Lorrain, ermany, Europe 5-42 E. 48-45 N. 


Tours, 


Trapano, Sicily, land, Europe 112-08 E. 38. op N. 
Trapeſond, 'Natolia, Turkey,  Afa: + 42-20 E. 42-26 N. 
Travemund, ' Holſtein, Germany, ' Europe 10.45 E. 54-30 N. 
Tur, Trent, Italy: Europe 14-00 E. 46-0; N. 
— or Treves, Germany, Europe 610 E. 49-55 N. 


Valenciennes, Hainault, Netherlands, Europe | 3-23 E. 50-24 N. 
Valladoli ; N 


1 Venice, ! Venice, 3 


Verdun,  Lorrain, 
— 3 
3 : : 


2 1 «ij a, A Quar- Longi- | Latity 
* T . Provinces. Countries. ters. — 5 : 
e Oe can EN | 


Thovlon, ' Provence, France, Europe 6-02 E. 43-07 N. 
Thootouſe, Languedoc, France, Europe 1-05 E. 43-40 N. 
Tinmouth, Northumber. England, Europe 1+<17W. 55-03 N. 


Tiroli, or Campania, lane Europe 13-35 E. 42-00 N. 
Tibur, Lebe! b 


Tockay, Upper. Hungry, Europe 21-00 E. 48.10 N. 


Tolen. _ Zelandj etherlands, Europe 4-00 E. 51-30 N. 
Tongeren, Liege, Germany, Europe 522 E. 50-54 N. 
Torne, orne, Lapland, — Europe 22-45 E. 05-45 N. 
Tortoſa, | a talonia, 8 am, $02. Europe 00-15 E. 40.45 N. 


Tournay, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3•30 E. 50-37 N. 
Orleanois, France, Europe 00-45 E. 47-25 N. 


-_, Enrope 14-03 E. 45-51 N. 
Africa 1310 E. 32-54 N. 

- , Alia 38-15 E. 34-30 N. 
ortngn | - Amer.;,75-00W. 46-45 N. 


By - $0234 . | 
Of Europe 05 E. 48-15 N. 
Aa 7 75 E. 39-30 N. 


„ | Europe 835 E. 48-26 N. 
Tara . E. 51-14 N. 
T — 2 E. 36-47 - 

; | - Europe 7-16 E. 44.50 N. 
Tyre, "Paleſtine, Tur, | Afia 306.00 E. 32.3: N. 
> 'Ado, Genoa, —_ Italy, : : ' Europe 
N Valencia, Valencia, © Spain, Europe 00-40W.'39-30 N. 


+ 


| d, Old Caſtile, Spain, +1 Rurope 23 41-36 N. 
. N land, 4 


Veit, 


Venlo, Selderland, N 5 N 
Vera Cruz, 'Tilaſcala, Mexico, Amer. 97-53 W. 19-00 N 
Europe 5-10 E. 49 Sn 


- -. 


Tons. Provinces. Countries. 


- 


Verona, \Venice, = Italy, 
Verſailles, Ifle of France, France, 
Viana, ntreminho ortugal, 
l I. Douro, ; 
Victoria Biſcay Spain, 
VIENNA, - Auftria, | Germany, 
Vienne, Dauphine, France, 
Vigo. - Galhcia, - Spain, 
Villa Franca, 22 Italy, 
Villa Vicioſa, New Caftile, Spain, 
Vilirorden, Brabant, etherlands, 
Uru, Swabia, Germany, 
Uma, Lapland, Sweden, 
Underwald, Underwald, Switzerland, 
Upſal, Upland, Sweden, 
| + Pope's dom. Italy, | 
Un, Uri, Switzerland, 
i Barbary, 
Poland, 
Warwickſhire England, 
| Ireland, 
- , Germany, 
| Hungary, 
Somerſetſhire, England, 
Germany, 
Middleſex, Eog 
W | via, - i 
Wexford, Wexford, Ireland, _ 
Weymouth, Dor England, 
Whidah,orFid, Guinea, Slave Coaſt, 
Whitehaven, Cumberland; "> 
Wiburg, - Finland, | Ruffin, © 
Denmark, 
Virginia, 
" Netherlands, 
ina, Lithuania, Poland, 
Winchelſea, Suſſen, 
Vincheſter, Hampſhi England, 
indfor, Berk ire. England, 
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Quar- Lovgi- Latitude. 
. ters. ; [ tude. 8 2 

D. M. D. M. 
Europe 11-15 E. 45-20N. 
Europe 2-15L. 48-46N. 
/ 8-00E. 45-00N. 


915 W. 41-40N. - 


Europe 2-45W. 43-c6N. 
Europe 3 2 

4 45 ˙35N. 
Europe hy —— 
Europe 7- SW. 43-45N. 
Europe 3-20E. 40. N. 
Europe 4-20E. 5 1. oN. 
Europe | 10-o00E. 48-½⁹ N. 
Europe 18 20 E. G;. oN. 
Europe 7. oo E. 46-30 N. 
Europe 17-50 E. 59-5 N. 
Europe 13-50 E. 43-40N. 
Europe 8-30 E. 46-5oN. 
Africa 930. 37-00N. 


Europe 5-00 E. 52-07N. 


Europe-21-50 k. 47-1cN. 
Europe 21-10 Ec.52-14N. 


Europe 3. 00 E. 52-20N. 
Europe 7-52W. 52z-N. 
Europe 11-25 E. 51-00N. 

urope 18-30 E. 47-22N. 

arope 2.35 W. 51-20N. 
Europe 6-05 E. 51-37N. 
Europe 00-00 E. 51-30N. 


8-15 E. 50-30N. 
7-1 W. 50-0 
2-34W. 50-40N. 
- 3-00 — = 
u 3-15 . $4-25N. 
— 2 29-00 E. oa. 
Europe 9-16 E. 56:20N, 
Europe 6-30 W. 52-50N; 
Amer. 76-30 W. zy- zac N. 
4-20E. 51-44Ng 


Europe 
25-15 E. 55-00N. 


England, | Europe 00-50 E. '50-58N, 
Europe 1-24W. 51-06N. 
Europe 00-39 E. 51-28N. 


11-31 E. 54-15Ne 
Wittcabargs 
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297 - D. M. P. l. 
Wittenburg, Saxony, 


| Germany, Europe 12-20 E. 653 · 20 N. 
Wolfenbuttle, Brunfwick, Germany, Europe 10-30 E. — N. 


1 Welegda, - Wologda, Ruſſia, Europe 42-20 E. 59.00 N. 
0 , Oxſordſhire, Europe 1-17 W. 51-50 N. 
5 Woolsich, Kent, England, Europe 00-10 E. 51 · 30 N. 


Worceſter, Worceſterſhire England, Europe 2-15 W. 52-15 N. 
Worms, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 8-05 E. 49-38 N. 
Wordnetz, Belgorod, Ruffa, Europe 40-00 E. 52- oo N. 
Wurtſburg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 950 E. 49-46 N. 
| Wynendale, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-00E. 51-0; N. 


X I . ; | 1 } ». 5 51 | | ' 
a > —_ Mexico, Nortte - Amer. 110-00W 22-20N, 


* - 2 . . " . * , 
I7 Armouth, Norfolk, England, Europe 1-40 E. 52-5;N, 
a York, Vorkſkire, 2 Europe o- roW. * N. 
Yorks, Nzw, Vork, Nortk Amer. 72-30 W. 41-00 N. 
5 Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 2.46 E. 50-54 N. 
Yvica iſle, Spain, Europe 1-00 E. 39-00N, 


Tant iſſe, Venice, Europe 21-30 E. 37-;0N, 
- Saxony, Germany, Europe 12-20 E. 51-00N, 
Saxony, Germany, Europe 10-00E, 52:52 N. 
© © Saxohby, Germany, Europe 12-33 E. 52-00\, 
Zug. Switzerland, Europe. 8-35 E. 46-55N; 
Zurich, Switzerland, Europe ' 8-30 E. 47-5;N. 
etherlantls, Europe 6-00 E. 52-15 N. 


